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CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS FROM TARSUS 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE CUNEIFORM inscriptions which Hetty Goldman discovered 
at Tarsus,’ although neither numerous nor spectacular, deserve 
our close attention. Among them there is a Hittite land deed, 
which except for the two Arzawa letters is the only Hittite tablet 
found outside of Bogazkéy. The remainder, Neo-Assyrian tablets, 
push the boundary of the territory where cuneiform tablets have 
been found a considerable distance to the west. Both varieties 
present valuable information to a patient interpreter. 

It is the aim of this paper to make the texts accessible in auto- 
graphs,” to interpret them and to add comments on such points as 
need clarification or deserve emphasis. 


No. 1 


Fragment of a Hittite clay tablet, very curved and cushion-like 
with a seal impression in the center of the obverse; ca. 7 X 8 cm. 
The state of preservation is not very good. A photograph is 


published AJA 41, 280, fig. 39. 

The fragment was discovered* in a sealed refuse pit together 
with a bulla exhibiting the seal of queen Puduhepa* and, with 
other things, two sherds of the same Mycenaean pot of panel style, 
one of which was found at the top and the other at the bottom of 
the pit. 





2 Preliminary reports are given in AJA 39 (1935). 252-49; 41 (1937). 
262-86; 42 (1938). 30-54. 

? They are based on photographs and excellent casts of the better pre- 
served pieces; this material has very kindly been placed at my disposal by 
Miss Goldman. Preliminary copies of Nos. 1, 3, 7, 8 have been checked 
against the originals by Messrs. Giiterbock and Landsberger at Ankara, 
where they had been sent with the kind permission of the Turkish authori- 
ties. It is my pleasant duty to thank Miss Goldman, the colleagues at 
Ankara, and—last but not least—the Turkish officials for their codpera- 
tion which has this publication made possible-—For a preliminary note on 
the tablets see AJA 41 (1937). 287 f. 

3? See Goldman, AJA 41. 281. 

“AJA 41. 280 fig. 40 and ibid. 287; Gelb, ibid. 289-91; Giiterbock, 
MDOG 75. 55 fn. 3; Hrozny, Inser. Hittite Hiérogl. 503. 
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The text reads as follows: 

1 [ NAKISIB T'Ja-ba-ar-na LUGAL GA[L] 

2 [& U-d]a-ha-kab 2 LU YU-da-[ha-kab] 

Ss eeerer ]x SAL 1 IR 1 GEME [..... ] 

4 [f& 1]Ma-an-ti-ia 1 LU 'Ma[-an-ti-ia] 

5 [x ]SAL LIB-BA? S4Ka?-za-.[...... ] 

6 [x K]A-PU-NU A.SA IS-TU? HUR.SAG Sa-ak-Se?-.[... 
2 Pers [x ]x xx 

8 [...].z 











seal 





5The pertinence of the final -ki (written underneath the name) is 


doubtful. 
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1 “ [Seal of the T]abarna, the great king. 
2 [House of Id]ahakab: 2 men, Ida[hakab (and) ] 
B Facovece ;] x women, 1 slave, 1 slave-girl [...... ]. 





4 [House of] Mantiya: 1 man, Ma[ntiya;] 
5 [x] women, among them Kaza....... 





for) 


[x k]apunu field from the mountain Sakée.[...... ki? 
Feneea ica a 


seal 





CO = 
oa 
; 
— 


The inscription of the seal coincides with what is read® on 
analogous finds: 


ext. 1. NAKKISIB Ta-ba-ar-na LUGAL GAL 

int. 1. SA US-PA-AH-HU BA.UG, 

ext. 1. “Seal of the Tabarna, the great king. 

int. 1. Whoever changes (the document), shall die.” 


The close parallelism in external appearance as well as in wording 
with KBo V 7 (cf. J. Friedrich, Aus dem hethitischen Schrifttum 
1 31f.), with VAT 7436 (O. Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder 
No. 10) and VAT 7463 (MDOG 72 fig. 20, 5), all of them land 
deeds, makes it certain that the Tarsus fragment is also a land deed. 

Its historical significance depends largely on its date. There 
can scarcely be any doubt that Tabarna on the Tarsus fragment 
is the well-known title of the Hittite kings and not the name of 
the founder of the Early Hittite kingdom. The circumstances of 
the find (see above) warrant a terminus ante quem ca. 1250, and 
we know definitely that king Tabarna never governed Cilicia.’ 
The document, then, belongs to the Younger Hittite Kingdom. 
It shows that the Hittite kings, at that time, could dispose of real 
estate in Cilicia on their own authority. It thus appears that 
local kings capable of disputing this right did not exist. I limit 
myself here to the remark that this fact is not in favor of Forrer’s 





*See Giiterbock apud K. Bittel, Bogazkéy 62 ff. and Friedrich, Artibus 
Asiae 6 (1937). 177 ff. The correct interpretation of this inscription was 
first given by Friedrich in Deutsche Literatur Zeitung, 1933, col. 1121 f. 

™The existence of the Tarsus tablet furnishes a strong argument for 
tabarna as a title (not a proper name) in VAT 7463 (cf. F. Sommer, Die 
hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue 24). 
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localization of Arzawa in Cilicia;* I shall have to deal with this 
question elsewhere in detail. 

A date within the Younger Kingdom is also favored by the 
proper names. Both Mantiya and Idahakab are Hurrian. They 
are hardly possible before the flourishing of the Mitanni kingdom 
about the middle of the 2nd millennium. 

As far as Mantiya is concerned, the Hurrian character needs 
almost no further justification. Hypocoristics in -iya belong to 
the best-known features of Hurrian onomastics.° The element 
mant- may be compared, without hesitation, with the Nuzu element 
wanti-7° the more so as it seems to recur in the western parts of 
the Hurrian territory in the form be/ant-. Nuzian Wa-an-ti-ia 
(e.g. CT II 21 23; N 22; AASOR XVI p. 167) equals Pa-an-ti-ia 
in Nippur (BE XV 199, 6) ; and in Syria we find Ba-an-ti-s1-in-ni 
(KBo I 10 rev. 26), a personality known also as Bi-en-te-si-na(- 
an) + (KUB XXIII 1 I 44).%7 Hence, we deal here with a word 
of which the initial varies between m, b/p and w.** 

The second name, /-da-ha-kab, is to be analyzed as Jdah-akab, 
in the same way as e. g. A-ri-bu-gur of the Nuzu texts is composed 
of arib and the theophorous element ugur. Examples for akab 
are hardly necessary; it is one of the more frequent elements in 
Hurrian names. IJdah is more difficult. But the comparison with 
Nuzian ith- is hardly objectionable.** The vowel after the ¢** may 
be compared with the second vowel of Ehel-Tesup (e.g. N 78 2; 
306 20) of which Lhli-Tesup (e.g. CT II 21 21; H V 6 32) isa 
variant. 





® Most recently in Klio 30 (1937). 135-86. 

®Ungnad, BA VI 5. 10ff.; Purves, JAOS 58. 470. Neither the opinion 
of A. Gustavs, Namenreihen aus den Kerkuk-Tafeln 57 f. nor that of 
Oppenheim, WZKM 44. 193 f. is convincing. 

10 Examples are collected by A. Gustavs, 1. c. 45. 

1 Hittite accusative. 

12In ideographic spelling ZAG.SES. Uurrian want(i)-, then, equals 
ZAG which perhaps means “support ” (Gustavs, OLZ 1912, col. 300 ff., A. 
Ungnad, Subartu 160). 

18 For analogies see M. Berkooz, The Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian 48 ff.; 
Oppenheim, WZKM 44. 184f. Compare furthermore Ungnad, ZA NF 1. 
133 f.; Speiser, JAOS 58. 194 ff. 

14 Examples are listed by Gustavs, l. c. 40f. 

15In our present state of knowledge it is impossible to say whether an 
older vowel was syncopated or a new vowel developed by anaptyxis. 
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About Ka?-za-....... not much can be said because of its 
mutilation. Still, Ka,-a-2i (H V 13 13), Ka,-si (e.g. H V 81 36) 
and Ka,-zu-uh-hé (N 501 26) may be referred to.*® 

The Hurrian proper names of the Tarsus deed permit the con- 
clusion that Cilicia, as Syria and in part Anatolia, had been 
affected by the Hurrian migration.*" 

The remainder of the tablets are Neo-Assyrian. They were 
found in and below the floor of a house which must have belonged 
to the 7th century B. C.** Apparently they were discarded as 
useless. The excavator specifically mentions a Corinthian kotyle 
found together with the tablets as a confirmation of that date. 


No. 2 


An almost complete tablet; 7.7 X 4.4cm. in bad state of pre- 
servation. Every line starts with an amount of shekels (obv, 19 
has mina instead); it is followed by a proper name. Since the 
state of preservation had rendered most of the text illegible and 
the casts useless, I have refrained from autographing it. The 
readings given hereafter are Landsberger’s who had the original 
before him. 


1-4. AN-[....], NUN-[..... ], A-[...-], AN-[....] respectively. 
5. ITU.KIN-a-a i.e. Ulilai. 
6. GID.DI.[..... ] i.e. Arik-din-[..... ]. 
8. U-gur-rum. 
9. x-8d-kin. 


18. Ulilai (like 1.5). After this line a paragraph. 


Three more lines on the obverse ; the reverse, which cannot be read 
with certainty, contains fragments of 7 + 7 lines separated by a 
paragraph. 





**T owe the references to Dr. Hildegard Lewy who has kindly assisted 
me with her collection of Nuzi names. 

*” A, Gétze, Das Hethiterreich (AO 27, 2) 21ff.; E. A. Speiser, Ethnic 
Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C.; A. Gétze, 
Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer 96 ff. 

18 Goldman, AJA 41. 276 f. 
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No. 8 
Small tablet, 2 * 2.5 cm. 
(1) 6 Hol3 X *[......... ] 
(2) 2h digil 1 XTke......... ] 
(3) 34 sgil 'Na-.[.......... ] 
CF og errr ] 
(5) 2 sigil 'Man-nu-k[t-....... ] 


(6) 2 Sigil 1Mil-[ki] 


1f.: In both lines a subdivision of the mina smaller than the 
shekel (here indicated by ) occurs. This is known elsewhere in 
Neo-Assyrian tablets; I came across it, e. g., in Johns, Deeds and 
Documents 1074. 3. The question arises as to whether it is identical 
with the kisal which is found in the glass recipes (see particularly 
R. C. Thompson, On the Chemistry of the Ancient Assyrians 
128 ff.) and in medical texts (see Thompson, Jraq 5 26 f.). 
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No. 4 


Small fragment, 3 X 3.5cm. The slanting edge indicates that 
it formed part of a tablet of considerable size. 





& Bea cnsckenshewes he. . errr. ] 

| ]10 ga“ Wr-[......... ] 

@ Becaces ] 20?qa “ 'Pa-tar-[..... ] 

® Ret awas ] 20 ga * l4Nabi-[...... ] 

2 preeer ] 10 ga “ 'Sa-an-da?-[...] 
No. 5 


Small fragment, badly preserved. Contains proper names. One of 
them—the only one that I am able to decipher—is “XXX-9U, 
i. e., 4Sin-4Adad. 

No. 6 

Very poor fragment. The wedges that can be seen hardly belong 

to regular signs. Writing exercise of a beginner? 


No. 7 


Slightly damaged clay tablet, 5.94.1 cm. The reverse is 
uninscribed. 
1 'Up-pa-ru-na-te 
2 ina pan '4Nabi-mudammigq 





3 lKu-ru-ni-zu-ru-me-ri 
4 ina pan !Gam-li-e 





5 1Sa-an-da-pi-t 
6 ina pin 'Am-ga 
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% 1Pi-i-me-na-[a-m]i 
8 ina pan *Adad-eriba 





9 1Pi-ri-da-u-ri 

10 ina pain 'Gi-ta-a 

11 [!x-¢]i?-13[-x-]x-[x] 

12 [ina pan] !Man-nu-k[i-....... ] 



































Rev. unimsenked 


A translation is hardly necessary. The text states that “ X is at 
the disposal *® of Y.” X, in every single case, is a native, Y an 
Assyrian. The Assyrian names are of the usual type; the signifi- 
cance of the document derives from the five Cilician names (a sixth 





18 See Ungnad’s Glossar, Beiheft, Neubabylonische Rechts und Verwal- 
tungsurkunden 1, p. 119. 
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is damaged beyond repair). They will be discussed here in some 
detail. 


1. Ipparunate. Compare Imbarus, a mountain in Cilicia ac- 
cording to Plinius, Nat. Hist. V 93, and furthermore ‘Tpfpvoyev 
xopn (Cilicia) MAMA III 50. 

I do not dare decide whether -na-te is a second word or a cluster 
of suffixes. 


2. Kurunizurumeri finds a close parallel in Pw(v)-{pupepis 
occurring in the list from the Corycian Cave (JHSt 12 p. 243 ff. 
No. 27; cf. Sachau, ZA 7, 85 ff.). In the latter name the first part 
is theophorous. This fact makes one suspect that Kurruni may 
likewise be theophorous. It may be recalled that Koipavos is at- 
tested *° as another name of tiie Saros river; Kofpavos and Kuruni, 
to be sure, are not identical, but the possibility should be envisaged 
that the Greek form is due to a popular etymology. 

The first w in zu-ru-me-ri may very well be caused by the inability 
of the cuneiform system of writing to express an initial consonant 
cluster. 


3. Sandapi (cf. No. 4,5). Another occurrence of the same name 
is in a letter from Guzan (Tell Halaf) among the Kouyundjik 
correspondence (HABL 167. 15). 

The first element of the name is the god Sandes, Sandon who was 
at home in ancient Tarsus.* The second element pi is well attested 
in Southern Asia Minor. Here belong—with the same pi—'Tar- 
hu-un-da-pi-i (K 1359 [PSBA May 1889 pl. IV/V] II 39) and 
Apoams corresponding to ‘S78 in the bilingual inscription from 
Limyra (Lycia) and comparable with ApfuBus (JHSt 11. 250) and 
Ap&iBus (MAMA III No. 256), both from Cilicia.2* An older 





*° Stephanus Byzantius s. v. “Adava. This may, however, be the result 
of etymological speculations (xolpavos = Sem. *sarru). 

*1E. Meyer, ZDMG 31. 736ff.; P. Kretschmer, JZinleitung in die 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 364 f.; Roscher, Lexikon der Mytholo- 
gie 4. 319; H. Bohlig, Geisteskultur von Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter 
22ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie II 1, 2. 2264 ff.; H. Th. Bossert, 
Santas und Kupapa. 

22 These names, then, cannot be combined directly with Urart. ar-si-bi-ni 
(Lehmann-Haupt, CIJCh, col. 83 ff.) and the Anatolian country Arzawa 
(which, against Lehmann-Haupt, must be read thus). Nevertheless the 
stem of the latter may be identical with that of the names in question. 
Cf. J. Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier s. v. *erze. 
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form of this same element is piya ** for which a number of instances 
are recorded in Sundwall’s list (p. 179).** 

From Bogazkéy I quote Pi-ia-DINGIR.MES (KUB V 11 IV 
62) and Ku-ut-tu-pi-ia (KUB VIII 78 rev. 4 etc.). The fact that 
Pi-ia-ma-ra-du(-us)** appears in the spelling SUM-ma-ra-du (SUM 
being the Sumerian ideogram for the verb “give”) entitles 
us to add PU-ta-SUM-aé (i.e. Datta-piyas; KUB XII 2 IV 8, 18; 
ef. KBo IV 10 rev. 31) and PXXX-SUM-as (i.e. Arma-piyas ; *° 
KUB XII 218; XIII 35 III 42; cf. KUB XXVI 69 V 14). 


4. Pimenami. We have to deal here with another form of the 
verb “to give.” 27 It appears, in the Hittite sources, in the form 
piyama; see F. Sommer, Die Ahhijavi-Urkunden 76, 388. It is 
perhaps also contained in Eppa-Sa-myus, -mepis, -reyus, provided 
those names can be analyzed in the way indicated by the hyphen.” 

The second element recurs in Pwp-vayis (Corycian Cave). 


5. Piridauri resembles most closely the name Sa-ar-da-ur-ri from 
the first slab of Tiglath-Pilesar III (1. 20). The latter posits an 
intricate problem, since the same person, the well known king of 
Urartu, is called elsewhere by Tiglath-Pileser himself Sa-ar-du-ri 
(second slab 29, 35),?° a form which coincides with the Sar,-du-ri- 
§(e)*° of the king’s own inscriptions in Urartean. Needless to say, 
the frequent orthography of the name with the ideogram for “ wall ” 
(Akk. dirw) has no bearing on the interpretation of the name. 
The variant Sardaurri may even raise doubts as to the correctness 





% pi : piya = mi : muwa; cf. Friedrich, KIF 1. 363 ff. 

*4From occasional notes I add: Todadfias (JHSt 14, p. 71, No. 105; 
Isauria); Epmas (JHSt 15, p. 122, No. 9; 34, p. 21, No. 28; Lycia) ; 
Kovfareas, Kovavfapeas (A. Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, p. 41; Isauria) ; Xpicamias (MAMA 
III, No. 52; Cilicia); [...... Jopyrias (MAMA III, No. 352; Cilicia). 

25 See F. Sommer, Die Ahhijava-Urkunden 76. 

26T. e., directly comparable with Apuamas (Sundwall, p. 74). 

27 Sommer’s scepticism as to the meaning of piya etc. is slightly exag- 
gerated in my opinion. 

28 See below, fn. 32. 

2° The form Sa-ar-du-ar-ri of this name, referred to e. g. by Sachau, ZA 
7 92, fn. 3, and by Luckenbill, Records of Assyria (Index) nowhere occurs 
with certainty, the quoted passages being restored. 

30 For sar, see Jensen, ZA 8. 378 ff. and J. Friedrich, Hinfiihrung ins 
Urartdische 22 f. 
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of the analysis Sar-duri.** Be this as it may, the possibility of a 
mistake on the part of Tiglath-Pilesar’s historians must be seriously 
considered. They may have heard in Syria the name remodeled 
according to names used there. Such a name is our Piridauri. 

The final element seems to be wri. It may be combined with 
Luwain ura for which Friedrich (KIF 1. 372 fn.) proposed a 
meaning “ sky,” whereas Bossert (AfO 9. 111 ff.) advocates “ great, 
big.” In the first element Pirida (and in Sarda likewise) -da may 
possibly be a suffix; ** but this is a problem which can hardly be 
solved with our present means.** 

To sum up, the tablet from Tarsus allows us to draw the inference 
that, in the 7th century B. c. the population of Cilicia was materially 
the same as in the beginning of the Christian era. The Hittite 
tablet from Tarsus (above No. 1) makes it at least doubtful that 
this population antedates the downfall of the Hittites. But it must 
be remembered that the evidence is not conclusive in this respect. 
Should more material turn up, it would probably show us that 
Hittite Cilicia united within its boundaries people of different 
ethnic stock. 

No. 8 


Almost complete clay tablet, 6.8 X 5.2cm. A hole pierces the 
tablet, which may have been used as an amulet. The obverse is 
badly worn, the reverse (see the photograph AJA 51, 280 fig. 37A) 
in good condition. 





*2The name, if correctly analyzed, would have an excellent Hurrian 
etymology. In this language sar(ri) is a well known noun (cf. A. Gétze, 
Die Annalen des MurSsilis 226 ff.) and duri means “male” (von Branden- 
stein, ZDMG 91. 567 f.). 

82 Compare with each other Pwrnois and Pwrdiveois, OvaBBacis and Ovaryai- 
Bacois; furthermore AeXeriyuis and AovdpiBems (Glotta 5. 168, fn. 2) with 
Epyadiimiemts and Apoadaremus; TepBewacrts with Epyardimacis; Tarku-muwa 
and ISTAR-muwa with Ovaydauoas; OBayovras, Apoauoras and Ovpapovras 
with Tapxovdimoros and its variants. One may surmise that the form in 
-da is a case form. It may be recalled in this connection that in hiero- 
glyphic “Hittite” an ablative-instrumental with this suffix exists (B. 
Hrozny, Inscriptions Hittites Hiérogl. 77). The two types of names may be 
formed after the patterns “god X is strength, power etc.” and “ strength, 
power ete. is (comes) from god X.” 

* Mention may be made of the two Amarna names Pi-ri-da-ai-wa (vi- 
cinity of Damascus) and Pi-ri-di-ya (Megiddo). The former has been 
included in the group of Indo-Iranian names and accordingly interpreted as 
“ possessing battle horses” (Sanskrit prd-asva-). 








: 
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The decipherment has been facilitated, in part even made pos- 
sible, by parallel passages from other incantations. These may be 
listed first: 


3-14: Magli VII 123-129. 

3-10: KAR 26 obv. 41-42.** 

15-17: Sippar 18 (PSBA 1918, 108) obv. 12 = King, Babylonian 
Magic and Sorcery 1 obv. 23. 

18-23: KAR 57 obv. ITI 2-5. 

18-25: KAR 267 rev. 17-21. 

19-26: KAR 252 II 10-13. 

19-22: Falkenstein, Literarische Keilschrifttexte aus Uruk 34 
obv. 11 f. 

21-23: K 2999 (OE VI pl. 6) obv. 11-13. 

21: KAR 55 20. 
21-25: VAT 10039 (Ebeling, MVAG 1918, 140 ff.) 36-40. 


The text reads: 








D Riwddetacsndesecewotecescenseanses ] 
D Dc cxadepnsussdssseenecanaguennsess ] 
SF Bosvsvocye a Preerer errr ] lumun sundte( ?)™* 
4 idite™= ittate™™ lemnéte™® la tabate™® 
5 lumun Siré/™&%5 hatite™ par-du-te 
6 lemniite™™ la tabite™’ lumun kis-pi 
% ru-hi-e ru-si-e up-sd-se-e 
8 lemniite™™ $4 améliite™™ 
9 li-pit gaté™ hi-nig su’i ** 
10 nig alpi mim-ma sum-su népestu®® bariite™™ 


11 sa! *" at-ta-ta-lu us-me-sam 

12 a-tam-ru ina siiqi ui-kab-su? ** ina a-ha-ti 
13 [.. ]lumun 4utukki *® lumun ru'ti * 

14 [... Tjumun dé ...... 2000 “ 








\ 


\ 


“= 


\ 


’* Landsberger first directed my attention to this passage which helped 
materially in the decipherment of the much obliterated obverse. 

*° Text erroneously BE. BE. MES. *udu.nita. 

87 The text is corrected in this place and suggests na. 

88 The text suggests rather ba than su. 

°° For the form of the sign without a horizontal at the bottom compare, 
e. g., KAR 267 rev. 9. 

“° The text exhibits the um un sign. 

“t Text plainly ME BI ME TUN, inexplicable to me. 
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OF Bi csenaas ]...* 4r-ra bélu 84? * 

16 [is-tu imé™]® ma-'a-du-te 

17 [ts-bu-su e-l]t “Nabi-dir-tli-su 

18 [ana zumri-ias a-a] ithd a-a ismiga 

19 [a-a tksud-an-ni li-b]ir nara 

20 [l-ib-bal-ki]t sada 

21 lis-st 3600 ina 1 béri ** ina zumri-ias 

22 kima qut-ri li-tal-li ** samé? 

23 kima *bini nashi# ana asri-st a-a itira * 
24 *binu! * li-lil-su 

25 4omdele-bat ** li-bi-tb-su 

26 *gamhurii lip-sur-su 

27 arhu asi lumna lit-bal 

28 sattu éribtut® du-muq-sa lu-kal-lim-an-ni *° 
29 4Nergal su-% an-nu-u 

30 ina muhhi bit *Nabi-dir-ili-su °° 

31 etér-su Su-kun 

32 té Sipti 

33 








This may be translated as follows: 


_g PPerrrere TT Ter rere e ] evil caused by dreams, 

4 portents (and) omens, bad (and) unfavorable ones ; 

5 evil caused by haruspicia performed on deficient (or) 
unclean animals, 

6 bad (and) unfavorable ones; evil caused by witchcraft, 

? spells, enchantments, acts of sorcery, 





*2 The visible traces are perhaps those of gib (Akk. naparki). 

‘8 The final 84 is doubtful. 

“*Text IMlkas.gid! The gid is drawn as if composed of e§ and ai. 

*S Better perhaps li-tel-li, although Thureau-Dangin’s system of trans- 
literation does not provide the value tel for “ ri.” 

“6 The “ gur ” of the text has only one upright stroke at the end. 

47 The text seems to exhibit bi-ni with a strangely drawn “ ni.” 

“8 The scribe had apparently not understood this word; he starts it with 
two horizontals. 

‘° For the correct reading of the first half of this line I am indebted to 
Landsberger. 

5° Between the signs “bad” and “an” the tablet shows an additional 
sign which resembles “si.” In the light of 1. 17 it must be due to a mistake 
of some kind. 
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8 bad ones of mankind (i. e. laymen) ; 

9 (evil caused by) touching with the hands, strangulation 
of the ram, 

10 sacrifice of the ox; (by) whatever the practices of the 
seers may be, 

11 what I see daily, 

12 observe in the street and stumble over in the country ; 


WD Becvous ] evil caused by a ghost; evil caused by magic; 
BB Esccccs e|vil caused by head ailment ......... (-all that) 
15 [shall be remov]ed! ..... Irra, the lord, who( ?) 


16 [since] long [day]s 

17 [was angry wi]th Nabi-dir-ilisu— 

18 [let him not] approach [my body], let him not attack it! 
19 let him not reach me! Let him cross the river! 

20 let him climb over the mountain! 

21 Let him move away 3600 miles from my body! 

22 Like smoke let it ascend to heaven ! 

23 like an uprooted tamarisk let it not return to its place! 
24 Let the tamarisk cleanse it! 

25 let the Delebat plant purify it! 

26 let the palm-pith redeem it! 

27% Let the reappearing moon remove the evil! 

28 let the incoming year show me prosperity ! 

29 Nergal, he it is! 

30 For the house of Nabi-dir-ilisu 

31 provide protection against him! 

32 Ete. 





5. This line helps to restore Maqli VIII 124 (Meier p. 51; 
Tallqvist’s text p. 45). 

The passage must be understood in the light of “ Ezib 5” of the 
consultation of the sun god (J. A. Knudtzon, Gebete an den Son- 
nengott; E. G. Klauber, Politisch-religiése Texte). The “ Ezib 
lines ” deal with possible defects in the rites which accompany the 
consultations. Ezib 5 reads: e-zib 84 Su’u ilu-ti-ka rabiti 84 a-na béri 
barii* mati ha-tu-i “except that the sheep of your great deity 
which is used for haruspication might have shortcomings (and) 
deficiencies.” 

The adjective pardu is difficult, the usual translation “awful, 
terrible ” being too vague. The word has unquestionably to do with 
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sexual life; Sundte pardate (cf. Mullo Weir, Lex. of Accadian 
Prayers 261) are certainly sexual dreams; pirittu is frequently 
coupled with gilittw which is “pollution.” Hence pardu, in all 
likelihood, means “ polluted.” It is a well known fact that im- 
mature animals which had not yet had sexual intercourse were con- 
sidered the most appropriate offering. 

9f. I am not entirely sure what the real meaning of these 
lines is. Magic rites seem to be indicated, by which people are 
deliberately harmed by others. Is strangulation of the sheep a 
normal rite of sacrifice, or one executed for purposes of sorcery ? 

nig alpi must apparently be read also in KAR 26 obv. 42; the 
signs may be bal (=niqg) 4b.gud (compare Thureau-Dangin, 
RA 31 76). In K 2950 — Magli VII we have, according 
to a collation for which I am indebted to Mr. Gadd, lipit 
(nig.tag) gaté hi-nig UDU, then a gap of about four signs 
and finally indistinct signs (a crack runs along them) which could 
possibly be * ki-kit?-ti*. If so, népestu is replaced there by its 
synonym kikitti. 

10. For népestu bariite compare E. G. Klauber, 1. c. p. XIII 
(and J. A. Knudtzon, |. c. 13 f.). 

15. Irra here and Nergal in 1. 29 are identical. Irra is a name 
of Nergal, the god of destruction. 

28. The phrase Sattu éribtu also occurs in the consultation texts 
(E. G. Klauber, 1. c. p. XIII); arhw éribtu (but not arhu dsi), 
too, is occasionally read there. 


No. 9 


While this paper was in press, an additional fragment, recently 
discovered, has been brought to my knowledge. It is another ex- 
ample of the type represented by the Nos. 2 to 6 above and is 
likewise in a bad state of preservation. The fragment (measuring 
4X 6cm) has since then fallen apart, so that only photographs 
are available. 

The text contained in the right half of the surviving side (lines 
5+ 5) gives Assyrian proper names. An eleventh line reads: 


If this reading is correct, the fragment can claim some interest 
after all. It furnishes an exact date. For, the 33rd year referred 
to can be only the 33rd year of Ashurbanipal, i.e. 636 B.c.; no 
other Assyrian king of the period reigned as long. 
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ASPECTS OF CAESAREAN SECTION IN INDIA 
Horace I. PoLEMAN AND Puiuip Q. Rocug, M. D.* 


CONSIDERABLE evidence exists in the medical and ritualistic texts 
of India that Caesarean Section, i.e. the incising of the abdominal 
wall and uterus to deliver a child near or at the natural time of 
birth, has been practiced in India from very ancient times down 
to the present day. 

In its ritualistic aspect the operation was obviously made for 
three reasons, one practical, the others religious: to save the life 
of the unborn child; to render the body of the dead undelivered 
woman pure for the priestly ritual of cremation; and to produce 
the body of the embryo-child for burial according to the regulations 
which prohibit the cremation of children under two years of age. 

The Baudhayanapitrmedhasitra ? and the Vaikhanasagrhyasitra ° 
describe the practice as follows: If the child still lives, the mother’s 
corpse is taken to the place of cremation and cut open with a knife 
by the husband or son or someone taking their place. The karta 
looks upon the delivered child and says, “ May my son live many 
years in felicity.” The child is washed, given over to a wet nurse, 
and placed to the breast. Butter sacrifices are placed in the 
mother’s womb, the wound is sewed up with a needle, and the 
corpse is washed, laid upon the pyre, and cremated in the usual 
manner. These directions are early, but their exact date cannot 
be determined. They are perhaps not later than 200 B.c. but 
undoubtedly describe a practice existing in some form long before 
that date. 

No actual prescription has been found declaring that a child near 
or at the time of birth should be removed from the womb of its 
dead mother so that it can be buried, while the mother is cremated. 
But from the knowledge that in post-Rgvedic times * infants under 
two years of age had to be buried it is reasonable to infer that such 





* Dr. Roche plans to publish later the substance of this account in a 
somewhat more popular form as part of a history of Caesarean Section up 
to 1800. 

* TI. 15. 

* VII. 4. 

*E.g., Manavadharmadistra, V. 68. 
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was the case. The idea is reenforced by the evidence of Karsten 
Niebuhr, who has described * from observation the burial rites of 
the Banians in Bombay and noted that children under eighteen 
months were not cremated but interred, and that according to local 
tradition a dead woman at term was opened and the child recovered 
for burial. 

Even in the absence of further evidence of the custom in ritual 
texts from the time of Baudhayana to that of Narayana (16th 
century A.D.), the presence of similar directions in his work on 
death rites ® points to the continued use or knowledge of the opera- 
tion. An examination of additional medieval Indic texts on death 
rites fails to produce any confirmation of Narayana’s authority, but 
though unique it is sufficient to counterbalance this lack. He 
directs: “If the fetus is alive when a pregnant woman dies, one 
should split open her belly and pull the fetus out, and she is to be 
purified by 3300 specific penances (on the part of nearest relative, 
we must understand) because of the fault of the fetus.” 

The continued use of the operation in a like connection down to 
the present time is indicated by the report of a modern observer, 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson.* Her description of the practice of 
Caesarean Section on the dead woman is most impressive. She 
ascribes it to the Nagara, a Brahman caste originally of Gujarat, 
but now spread over North and West India and the Deccan. 

On the medical side the first evidence we have found is in the 
medical writings of Susruta. We can place him probably in the 
second century 4.D., although the science he describes is so 
thorough that it must have enjoyed a long history before his time. 
SuSruta states: ® “A child moving in the womb of a dead mother 
(vipanndyah), who had just expired (from convulsions, etc.) dur- 
ing parturition at term, like a goat (vastémdra) should be removed 
immediately by the surgeon from the womb as a delay in extracting 
the child may lead to its death.”® Vaiigasena *° of the eleventh or 
twelfth century refers to the same operation, and Vagbhatta’s 





5 Reisenbeschreibung nach Arabien und andern umliegendern Landern, 
Bd. 2, S. 25. 

* Antyestipaddhati. 

7 Rites of the Twice-Born, p. 151. 

8 Nidanasthina, Chapter VIII. 

® From the translation by K. K. Bhishagratna. 

10 Edition of Nandkumar Goswami Baidya. 
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Aspects of Caesarean Section in India 19 


Astaiigasamgraha ** mentions it but states that it was not sudden 
death, but the occurrence of convulsive movements of the urethra, 
which necessitated the operation. 

Viillers ** was unwilling to abandon hope that undiscovered sur- 
gical manuscripts dealing with Caesarean Section on the living 
might be uncovered. More recently Bhishagratna has stated that 
the original text of SuSruta anticipates Caesarean Section in cases 
of eclampsia, and that in the light of the extraordinary develop- 
ment of surgical skill among the ancient Indians the conviction is 
supported that a recognized practice on the living existed in India 
centuries before Christ. 

Jolly ** states that the practice of embryulcia (the instrumental 
withdrawal of the fetus) may have been common during this 
period. Recognizing the intimate connection between the mother 
and the child in utero, the old Indian physicians emphasized that a 
dead child should not be left in the uterus more than an hour, for 
fear of great jeopardy to the mother. The texts embrace instruc- 
tions for carrying out desperate measures, all for the ultimate 
safety of the mother. Warning was stressed against inadvertent 
craniotomy on the living child. The indications were transverse 
and arm presentations: the fetus in either circumstance was called 
a viskambha “bolt.” Not unlike the Hippocratic prescription, the 
instructions called for a rounded or fingerformed knife with which 
to break up and remove the fetal head bones, and for a hook with 
which to secure the remaining torso, made fast by insinuating it 
into either the axilla or the orbit or around the zygoma. 

These operations might be performed by midwives; a woman 
adept in surgery, fearless and skillful, might use the knife when 
the fetus had died. All such operations were considered very dan- 
gerous, because one could depend only on the sense of touch and 
was limited to the use of one hand. The physician was therefore 
obliged to get permission from the Governor and to show the 
highest skill and most exemplary courage. 

Wise in 1860 reported an instance told to him by one of his 





11 Edition of Ganega Tarte, 2, 4, 219. 

12 Viillers, Translation of F. Hessler’s Sushrutas Ayurveda, Alt-Indische 
Geburtshulfe, Hemschel’s Janus, I-225-256, 1864, Kaiserschnitt, p. 248. 

* Julius Jolly, Medizin in Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und 
Altertumskunde, pp. 65-66. 
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pandits of a live child born by Caesarean Section, carried out at the 
behest of the mother to save her infant." 

At any rate we have medical evidence up to the twelfth century 
for the practice on a dead mother. Since that time much has been 
written in India on medicine, but the absence of adequate research 
by western scholars on medieval and modern Indic medicine makes 
it impossible to say what has been the medical fate of this opera- 
tion, aside from the influence of western science. 

The time element involved in extracting the child while it is 
still alive is important. The operation must be performed within 
a few minutes after the death of the mother in order to insure live 
birth. It will be noticed that SuSruta specifies that it should take 
place “ immediately.” The fact that Baudhayana and Narayana in 
particular refer to the Caesarean birth of a live child seems to 
afford ample evidence that sufficient ritualistic preparations must 
have been available for just such emergencies, although no specific 
mention is made of them. 

There is one further point which is not necessarily valid, but 
may be important merely as an interesting possibility. Popular 
imagination frequently couples a definite suggestion of Caesarean 
Section with the idea of preternatural birth and the mark of dis- 
tinction which it confers. There are no facts to prove that there 
was such a connection in Indian lore. But great religious figures 
in India are reputed to have been born in a preternatural manner. 
Indra, the supreme god of the old Vedic pantheon, says in the 
Rgveda,** not later than 800 3. c., that he will by exception issue 
from the side of his mother. Sayana’s commentary on this passage 
states that Indra wished to cut his way out through his mother’s 
side. It was to be a miraculous birth for Indra only. 

Legends found in the northern Buddhist texts Lalitavistara 
and Mahavastu *’ (legends which, by the way, are not found in the 
Pali canon) relate the birth of the Prince Siddhartha, the Buddha, 
as having taken place through the right side of his mother, Maya. 
The event appears iconographically in the Gandhara’** or Indo- 





%4T, A. Wise, Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, London, 
1860, p. 427. 

15 TV. 18. 2. 

16 109. 96. 1711.18. 

18 Alfred C. A. Foucher, On the Iconography of the Buddha’s Nativity 
(No. 46 of Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India), pp. 5 ff. 
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Greek sculptural representation of the life of the Buddha; in the 
Mathura *° sculpture, more naturalistically than in the Gandharan 
but influenced by it, and also in a group at Benares *° of the Gupta 
period, and on a medieval stele from Bengal.** According to 
Foucher * the Gandhara example is the first actually to represent 
the Buddha coming from the side of his mother, the lotus having 


previously been the appointed symbol and medium of his miracu- 
lous birth. 





* Plate XXIX, 104 in A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and 


Indonesian Art. 


*° Foucher, 1. c. 
* Ibid. *2 Ibid. 











Hasér IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Harry M. OrLINsKy 
BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


THE RECEIVED text of II Kings 20:4 reads, 83} 89 ITV TY) 
. MPD AI Vy “ And it came to pass, Isaiah not having gone 
forth from the inner city ... ,” with the masoretic note: T'y7 
is the Kethib, 137 is the Qere. In this way the Masoretes indicated 
that the majority of the select manuscripts that they used as the 
basis of the consonantal text of the Bible read ha-‘ir. Tradition 
had it, however, that the text was read not ha-‘ir but hasér. Yet 
they could not substitute the latter for the former in the text, since 
nothing consonantal could be added to or subtracted from their 
textus receptus. Accordingly, they retained hd-‘ir in the written 
text, with the marginal note that the word was read hasér. 

In a recent discussion of the Kethib-Qere it was suggested that 
both hd-‘ir and hasér fit equally well into the context, with the 
comment that the two words are parallel in Isaiah 42:11. I have 
discussed the text of the Kings passage and the Kethib-Qere proper 
in a separate article,’ with the note? that not only does the 
parallelism of these two words in the Isaiah passage fail to demon- 
strate their interchangeability in II Kings, but that the hdsér of 
Isaiah has nothing to do with the hasér of Kings. 

It is the primary purpose of this article (I) to determine the 
etymologies of Hebrew hdsér, distributing the various Semitic 
cognates to their respective proto-Semitic roots, and (II) to discuss 
a purely inner-Hebrew problem concerning the grammatical gender 
of hasér when it means “court, enclosure.” I shall then (III) 
review briefly a syntactical problem involved in the construction 
of the type hdsér ha-hisdnah, and finally (IV) point out and 
attempt to solve some difficulties raised by the Greek rendering of 
hasér. 

I 


The Hebrew Lexicon of Brown-Driver-Briggs (1906) lists hasér 
as having two distinctly separate roots and meanings: I. hasér, 





2To appear in a forthcoming number of the Jewish Quarterly Review. 
* Note 11. 
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sometimes masc., oftener fem., pl. hdsérdt, const. hasrdt and hasré 
“enclosure, court”; cognate to Arab. hasara* encompass, sur- 
round; Eth. hasara, Pho. hsr, Syr. hésara. II. [hasér], masc., used 
only in the pl., Adsérim, const. hasré “ settled abode, settlement, 
village.” As its correspondents in Semitic, we are given Arab. 
hadara be present; settle, dwell; South Arab. hdr fixed abode. 

Buhl, in the 17th ed. of Gesenius’ Wérterbuch, does not recognize 
different roots for hdsér “ enclosure, court ” and hasér “ settlement, 
village.” The word is given there as a fem. noun, pl. in -im and 
-ot, const. in -é and -ét, and equated with Arab. hadara, hadirat 
“feste Niederlassung”; Syr. hérta “Lager,” Phin. hsr “ Hof, 
Vorhof.” Following G. Hoffmann‘ and Lagarde,’ Buhl traces 
the original significance of hdr as indicating an enclosed camp, set 
up by shepherds and bedouin for fear of raids. Later on it came 
to indicate an unwalled or small settlement. Alongside this Buhl 
places the other meaning of hdsér “an (enclosed) courtyard.” 

As regards Arab. hasara for Heb. hasér “ court, enclosure,” the 
equation is hardly likely a priori. Arab. (and Eth.) hasara® 
means “ surround, enclose” only in the sense of “ confine, restrict, 
besiege, imprison”;* never does it have the force “ enclosure, 
court, pen.” Concerning Ges.-Buhl: (i) no attempt is made to 
account for the pl. of the noun having both masculine and feminine 
forms, or to relate these forms to the different meanings of the 
Hebrew word; (ii) (a) “das umhegte Lager” and (b) “der 
(umhegte) Vorhof ” cannot go back to Arab. hadara “be present; 
settle, dwell”; the essential character of the camp and court as 
enclosed would so much more readily seem to fit in with a word 
“to enclose, surround.” 





* Following Gesenius, Thesaurus, s.v. Cf., e.g., Schleusner, Thesaurus, 
ete. (Lipsiae, 1820), s.v. avAy (pp. 491f.), “. . . atrium ... [Arab.] 
hsr”; the 8th ed. of the Wérterbuch (ed. Miithlau-Volck, 1878), “ hadsér 
... [Arab.] hksr und hdr (vgl. her) ...”; and Driver, Hebrew Tenses*, 
p- 231, §(3). 

*ZDMG@ 32 (1878) 753f., n. 3. Cf. Schleusner, op. cit., s.v. «dun, 
“ hasér, atrium, it. villa...” 

5 Uebersicht iiber die .. . Bildung der Nomina 47. 

° Note the decisive fact that it is regularly not hasara but ‘asada that 
is used in the Ethiopic Bible for the Septuagint equivalents of hasér (Eth. 
hasara reproduces xvxd\éw/ 22D, and the like). 

*See the Lexicons of Lane and Dozy. Cf., e.g., such usages as: sup- 
pression (of the feces, or urine); to abstain (from sexual intercourse) ; 
to be niggardly; etc. 
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Back in 1876, in his Talmudic Lexicon, Levy too listed Arab. 
hasara as the cognate to hasér “ court.” However, in his Nachtrage 
to Levy’s Worterbuch (p. 208a), the eminent Arabist, Fleischer, 
suggested Arab. hazara “confine, enclose,” hazirat “enclosure” 
(for cattle, sheep, etc.). So far as I know it was not until half a 
century later that Fleischer’s suggestion was accepted, when J. 
Hehn, in the Meissner Festschrift (1928),* discussed the elusive 
Akkadian usurtu, arriving at the conclusion that the word meant 
“enclosure,” and was cognate with Arab. hazirat, Heb. hdsér.° 

Phonetically, Arab. hsr, hdr, hzr can all be cognate to Heb. hsr. 
Semantically too they are all possible, for although Arab. hsr 
developed in “ surround, enclose ” the idea of “ restrict, imprison,” 
there is no decisive reason why “surround, enclose” could not 
have developed the force of “enclosure, court” in Hebrew. How- 
ever, what demonstrates conclusively the etymology of hdsér 
“ enclosure ” is the evidence (i) of Aramaic and (ii) of Ras Shamra. 

It appears to have been overlooked that Aramaic too has a corre- 
spondent to Heb. hdasér, viz., hutra “ enclosure, fold.” ?° Levy had 





®“Tsaru und usurtu,” pp. 70 ff. 

®°It is of interest to note that already in 1916, in his (unpublished) 
Johns Hopkins Dissertation, The Babylonian Deluge Epic, p. 57, Prof. 
Albright writes independently that “ Assyr. egéru is the exact equivalent 
of Ar. hdégara . . . and ugurtu, enclosure, outline, plan, belongs with Ar. 
hazirah . . . and Heb. hagér, enclosed court (contrast GB*. . Bh 

1° The usual words in the Targums for our Hebrew word are pési*h/pasha 
when the meaning is “settlement, village,” and darté when the Hebrew 
means “court, enclosure.” One exception is Psa. 10: 8 (dartayd) ; but the 
exact force of the Heb. is not too obvious in the context, nor is the word 
itself above suspicion (cf. § IV, 6 below). Another exception is Deut. 2: 23, 
where répith is most unusual and unexpected. For one thing, there is no 
reason for connecting répith with hdsérim. Furthermore, the context in 
the Targum is senseless: “And the Awwim who dwell in Rafiah as far as 
Gaza.” And finally, the direction south-to-north, rather than north-to- 
south, is anomalous (but see Klein, “Die Kiistenstrasse Palistinas,” pp. 
2f., in Scripta Universitatis atque Bibliothecae Hierosolymitanarum 
[Hierosolymis, 1923]). In short, the current explanation of the equation 
répith = hdsérim is in reality but a description thereof. It seems most 
likely that répith is a corrupted form of pésith, the regular correspondent 
in Onkelos for haésér “settlement” (see the variants offered by Berliner 
in Vol. II of his Targum Onkelos [pp. 50 and 219, both ad loc.], and in 
Zuckermandel’s ed. of the Tosefta, Shebi‘it IV [p. 66]). Whether the 
original read pésith (= hdésér) or pashayd (= masoretic hdsérim) is hard 
to determine. See further, n. 21 below. 

On Raphia, see Hildesheimer, Beitrige zur Geographie Paldstinas (Berlin, 
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traced this meaning of hutraé back to Arab. and Heb. forms of 
h/htr “twig, rod,” on the ground that shepherds and nomads in 
order to guard their animals would enclose an area with a fence 
made of rods. It seems to me that this explanation is forced. An 
explanation that would appear to be much more plausible is that 
the Aramaic word is to be related to Heb. hdsér, Arab. hazirat. 
And Aram. ¢ under the circumstances precludes any other cognate 
in Arab. than z. Thus Aram. hdtar “enclose” would be not a 
denominative of hutra, but directly cognate to the Arab. root hzr 
of the same meaning. 

In the 1932 number of Syria, Virolleaud published a Ras Shamra 
text dealing in part with the building of a temple for Baal.” 
Towards the end of Col. IV we are told that Baal persuades his 
mother Athirtu to ask his father El for a temple, since “ Baal has 
no dwelling like the gods, or a court like the sons of Athirtu.” 
And the beginning of Col. V informs us that El has granted 
Athirtu her petition: “ Behold the maid Athirtu shall make bricks 


_ that a dwelling may be built for Baal as for the gods, and a court 


ee ee ee ee Se ere me eee eo eas 





as for the sons of Athirtu.” ** 

The word for “ court ” is htr, corresponding to Arab. hazirat, as 
recognized by Albright ** and Ginsberg,* and now in the hand- 
books of Ginsberg and Montgomery-Harris.*® 





1886), 66 ff.; Schiirer, Geschichte*, 108 f. (rejecting, however, their accep- 
tance of the répith of our Deut. passage), and Klein, op. cit. On the 
répith of Targum Yerushalmi II at Num. 34: 15, see Klein (ibid., n. 6). 

*“Un Nouveau Chant du Poéme d’Alein-Baal,” pp. 113 ff. 

** For a slightly different rendering of this passage, which does not, how- 
ever, affect our problem, see A. Goetze, JAOS 58 (1938) 295, n. 152. 

**JPOS 14 (1934) 101 ff., notes 23, 109. 

**Ginsberg and Maisler, “ Semitised Hurrians in Syria and Palestine,” 
JPOS 14 (1934) 265, n. 103, “Incidentally the ¥ in OSM"... is shown 
-. . to be descended from a primitive d, whereas NSN, ‘court’, is shown 


by the Ras Shamra spelling hir to be connected rather with Arab. & yee 
‘enclosure ’.” 

** Virolleaud himself, following Ges.-Buhl (hdr), renders his hsr by 
“parvis” (op. cit., p. 133; ef. also p. 115). It may be noted that in his 
review of Virolleaud, in OLZ 37 (1934) 244ff., H. Bauer did not take 
exception to Virolleaud’s hdr; and while he reads hsr in his handbook (in 
the series, Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 1936), his “ Bemerk- 
ungen zur Zeichenliste” (p. 65) on s (no. 23) reads, “ Viel seltener als s, 
scheint meist arabischem 7, manchmal arab. ¢ zu entsprechen.” 
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Accordingly, the cognates to Heb. hasér when it means “ en- 
closure, court,’ are Arab. hagirat, possibly Akkad. usurtu,'® 
probably Aram. hutra, Phoen. hsr, Ras Shamra hitr.1*7 And all 
this in perfect accordance with the phonetic history of the emphatic 
dental spirant ¢ which in most Semitic dialects merged ultimately 
in sound, and hence also in waiting, with the emphatic sibilant s.** 

The hasér of Isa. 42:11, “settlement, village,” has as its lin- 
guistic relatives Arab. hadara “be present; settle, dwell”; South 
Arab. hdr; possibly Syr. hérta*® and Akkad. us(a&)rum.*° 





1° See above, and notes 8, 9. Akkadiologists are divided between “3M 
and “$" asthe root. Thus, most recently, Meissner, Studien zur Assyrischen 
Lexicographie III (in series, Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, 
XI, 1-2, 1937), 57 f., derives usurtu from “38°, and explains Ass. surtu (and 
its Aram. loanword sirtdé) from usurtu by aphaeresis (cf. Brockelmann, 
OLZ 41 [1938] 438 top). 

17 Pending publication and analysis of the Mari texts (cf. for the present, 
Albright, BASOR 67 [1937] 26 ff.), I merely note in passing that Charles-F. 
Jean, in his study of “La Langue des Lettres de Mari” (in RES, 1937, 
97-112), lists the East-Canaanite “hdserum: pare & moutons” (p. 112). 

18 For the most recent remarks on the Ugaritic angle, see H. L. Ginsberg, 
JPOS 16 (1936) 138 f. and n. 1. 

1° Payne Smith, Thesaurus, 1264, listed hérté castrum with “ Arab. 
hairu™ sepimentum pecorum ... Reapse in his locis idem valeat ac Gr. 
udvipa sepimentum pecorum, sed in langua ecclesiastica coenobium” (cf. 
Dozy, I, 344b, s. “... Dans le sens de Cléture . . . Enclos, jardin, 


hameau .. .”), he also “ Hirta, nom. urbis, Ar. ’al-hirat ...” G. 
Hoffmann, however, in ZDMG@ 32 (1878) 753 f., n. 3, explained hértd as 
from *h'r (“Nach einem h ist ‘ auch im Syr. ausgedriingt ...”), Ar. hdr, 
and appears to have been followed by all scholars since; ., e. g., Lagarde 
(loc. cit.), Brockelmann (G@rundriss, etc., I, p. 242, §¢; Lew. Syr.*, p. 230), 
Buhl (Wérterbuch). I find it difficult to decide between the two. 

2°In his “Studies in the Topography of Western Asia” (AJSL 55 
[1938] 66 ff.), J. Gelb listed place names from the Third Dynasty of Ur 
containing the u/,sar element, nom. u/gsrum, and identified by him with 
Heb. hdsér (84f.). I am indebted to my colleague Mr. A. Sachs for the 
following information: “In connection with place-names from the last 
part of the third millenium containing the initial element w-2/,a-ar, Gelb 
has pointed out one occurrence with a-z/,a-ar. On this evidence he assumes 
the otherwise unknown Akkadian usrum and asrum, connecting them with 
Heb. haésér. A construct-form qutal with a nominative qutlum is unknown 
at present in Akkadian except in Old Assyrian. The basic form in this 
case, if the word is Akkadian, may well be usdr-. In general, until our 
scanty knowledge of Akkadian as well as other Semitic dialects of Meso- 
potamia during the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur is considerably 
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Before we leave the roots and meanings of hdsér, it may be pointed 
out that it is probably never htr “ enclosure ” but hdr “ settlement ” 
that constitutes the hdsér element in the geographical names of 
the type Adsar-’addadr, -gaddah, etc. Thus hesrén . . . ‘adddrah 
of Jos. 15:3, usually regarded as = hdsar-addar of Num. 34:4 
(if the texts are in order) ,** has a South Arab. companion in Adrn, 
and hdsarmdwet corresponds to North Arab. hadramaut and Sab. 
hdrmwt. Nor is it at all accidental that the overwhelming majority 
of place and proper names in South Arabic that concern us here 





supplemented by new material, a combination like t-za-ar- with hdsér is 
no more than a possibility. The city A-za-ar-il(i), near the northwest 
border of the Arabians mentioned by Assurbinapal, may just as well be 
the Assyrian transcription of *S8"Y (or *5N75).” 

*1 See most recently Noth, Das Buch Josua (Tiibingen, 1938 [in the series 
Handbuch zum A. T., ed. Eissfeldt]), ad loc. (pp. 58f., 60). It may be 
noted that Noth renders hdsér/hesrén by “umfriedigter Platz,” hdsar 
(addar, -siiséh, -8i‘al) by “(Tennen-, Stuten-, Fuchs-) Gehéft,” and 
wé-hasrthén by “ mit ihren Gehéften.” In this, Noth seems to be following 
the explanation of hdsér in Ges.-Buhl as something “ enclosed,” an errone- 
ous explanation. And for the same reason correct Speiser’s use of 
“enclosures ” for hdsérim [AASOR 13 (1933) 30f., n. 67]. This in itself, 
of course, does not rule out his attempt to identify the villages inhabited 
by the ‘Awwim with the ramparted settlements of the Hyksos, though the 
equation hidisérim “ enclosures ” = Hyksos settlements enclosed with (their) 
ramparts, is rendered indefensible. [It should be noted that the reading 
hdsérim in Deut. may not be original. The vast majority of Greek manu- 
scripts transliterate acnpw) = hdsérdt, taking the word as a nomen locis 
(Cod. Vaticanus [B] and a cursive read aondwé. Although this reading 
may conceivably be due to a (mis?)reading of hdsérdt [7 and " are 
paleographically similar in the Aramaic Cursive], with acnpw@, the later 
form, this is most improbable. It is far more likely that acndw@ in B is a 
corrupted form of acnpwé [note acndw@ for ‘asddt in Deut. 3: 17, 4: 49], 
and so Rahlfs was justified in correcting B’s 5 to p in his edition of the 
Septuagint). Septuagint (hdsér)ét and masoretic (hdsér)im, as also 
Targum Onkelos pésith/pashaya (probably the original of the present cor- 
rupted répith; see note 10), are all explained most plausibly by assuming 
an original abbreviated ‘3M. Cf. masoretic AYP NMSN in Ezek. 46: 22; 
LXX atdy pexpd = ['JIVP [']7SN). 

In their elaboration of Speiser’s note, Ginsberg and Maisler [JPOS 14 
(1934) 204 f., and n. 103] would appear to have gone much too far in con- 
necting hadsér with the Hyksos ramparts and hence “ walled towns,” so that 
they have been compelled to recognize in the “ unwalled villages” of Lev. 
25: 29-31 an exception to the rule (there are many more “ exceptions ”). 
Hasér means simply “settlement, hamlet, village.” : 
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operate with hdr rather than with htr. Thus, for example, in 
G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques (Louvain, 1934-35, 
3 vols.), hdr, hdrh, hdrhmw, hdrt (vol. I, p. 98, “ Noms propres 
de personnes”); hdrn, mhdr (p. 297%, “Noms de groupes eth- 
niques”); hdr, yhdr, hdrmwt (p. 337f., “Noms de lieux ”). 
Against these, the solitary “hzr [Sab.] Hazr, cf. hzr, ‘ parquer’ 
Region” (p. 336, “ Noms de lieux”). 


II 


Concerning the grammatical gender of hasér “ enclosure, court,” 
Brown-Driver-Briggs informs us that it is sometimes masc., more 
often fem., with the pl. in —dt, const. in -d¢t and -é. Hadsér “ settle- 
ment,” on the other hand, is always masculine. Ges.-Buhl, having 
thrown together the two independent roots and meanings of hAdsér, 
is hopelessly confused as regards the gender. 

Of hasér “settlement” I shall dispose summarily. It occurs, 
always in the pl., 47 times (Br.-Dr.-Br. list 46) in various parts of 
the Bible,?* and there is nothing whatever to indicate that it is 
anything but masce. in gender. 

Hasér “enclosure, court” is more troublesome. (1) The fem 
form of the pl. is found 20 times in different sections of the Old 
Testament,”* and where the context permits (e.g., the fem. form 
of the numeral in IT Ki. 21: 5; the fem. pl. ending in Ezek. 46: 22), 
it is always feminine. (II) The masc. form of the pl., always in 
declined forms, is found five times.** (III) The sing. is found 
about 120 times. In 45 of these we are able with the aid of an 





22Once in each of Gen. (25:16), Lev. (25:31) Deut. (2:23; but see 
Sept. hdsérét in previous note), Isa. (42: 11), Psa. (10: 8; but see § IV, 6 
below); five times in each of Neh. (11: 25 [bis], 30; 12: 28,29) and 
I Chron. (4: 32,33; 6:41; 9: 22,25); 32 times in Joshua (13: 23, 28; 
15: 32, 36, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47 [bis], 51, 54, 57, 59, 60, 62; 16: 9; 18: 24, 28; 
19: 6, 7, 8, 15, 16, 22, 23, 30, 31, 38, 39, 48; 21: 12 [to which may be added 
Jos. 10: 39, hdséréh@ for masoretic ‘archa; see §IV,3 below]). I cite 
these many passages specifically because Mandelkern’s Concordance has 
thrown both types of hasér together indiscriminately. 

28 Once in Ex. (8: 9), twice in 2 Ki. (21: 5; 23: 12), once in Isa. (62: 9), 
thrice in Ezek. (9: 7; 42.6; 46: 22), 6 times in Psa. (84: 3; 92: 14; 96: 8; 
100: 4; 116: 19; 135: 2), twice in Neh. (8: 16 [bis]), 5 times in Chron. 
(I: 23: 28; 28: 6,12; II: 23:5; 33: 5). 

**Tsa. 1:12; Zech. 3:7; Psa. 65: 5; 84:11; Neh. 13: 7. 
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adjective, suffix, or verb, to determine its grammatical gender. On 
35 occasions hdsér is demonstrably fem.,”* 10 times masc.** Of the 
latter, in 8 cases (all in Ezek. 40-43) an accompanying adj. is in 
the masc., hap-pénimi. Yet this is paralleled 12 times by hap- 
pénimit (8 times in Ezek. [all in 44-46], twice in each of I Ki. 
(6:36, 7:12] and Esther [4:11, 5:1]). Once (Ex. 35:17) the 
passage runs, ... hdsér wé-’et ‘ammuddaw. Yet this is balanced, 
in the same Book (39:40), by (.. . wé-et, ‘ammuddé)ha. Once 
hasér ha-‘elydn, in Jer. 36: 10. 

As a result of studies made of Hebrew words of contrasted gen- 
ders, especially the discussion by K. Albrecht,?’ the 28th ed. of 
Ges.-Kautzsch, Heb. Gramm., § 122k, finds itself able to state, 
“Tn the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable,” 
and cites as examples of this variability nouns like “’*érah and 
dérek “a way”... gat’ (gai) “ valley,” gan “garden”... hékdl 
“palace, temple”... kérem “ vineyard,” sd‘ar “door”... magim 
“me”... 

Without going into any detailed analysis of the problem at this 
point, it would seem to be methodologically incorrect simply to 
lump together words partaking of both genders. The usage of each 
word, in its context, should first be studied per se, so as to build 
up inductively from each word separately various conclusions. 
After a study of a number of individual words has demonstrated 
the existence of something common to all or some, then, and then 
only, may this common criterion be used deductively in the study 





**Once in Ex. (39:40. Yet note the suffix in métaraw!), 6 times in 
Ki. (I: 6: 36; 7: 8, 9, 12 [bis]; II: 20: 4), 24 times in Ezek. (8: 16; 
10: 3, 5; 40: 17, 20, 31, 34, 37; 42: 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 14; 44: 17 [bis], 19 [bis], 
21, 27; 45: 19; 46; 1, 20, 21), 3 times in Esther (4: 11; 5: 1; 6: 4), and 
once in II Chron. (20: 5). 

*°Once in each of Ex. (35: 17. Yet note the suffixes in the immediately 
following ‘ammudda@w ... ’ddanzha!) and Jer. (36: 10), 8 times in Ezek. 
(40: 19, 23, 27, 28, 32, 44; 42: 3; 43: 5). 

*7“ Das Geschlecht der hebriischen Hauptworter,” ZAW 15 (1895) 313- 
325; 16 (1896) 41-121. 

*°On reading through the entire section (122) in Ges.-Kau.-Cow., one 
receives the impression that the discussion on Gender is in accordance with 
Albrecht’s study and conclusions. Yet in our specific problem, at least, 
nothing could be more erroneous. Section 122k is not very much in 
advance of the treatment by medieval scholars like Ibn Ezra (cf. his com- 
ments on Gender, e.g., at Gen. 2: 15, 32: 9; Job 36: 20; Cant. 1: 3). 
Albrecht’s analysis is much more critical. 
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of similar words. Accordingly, I have studied the gender of hasér 
in and for itself. : 

A careful examination of hdsér in the 10 passages that it is used 
in the masc. singular, and in the 5 passages in the masc. plural, 
reveals the striking fact that in every one of the 15 cases our word 
refers to the court of God, the temple temenos; never does it refer 
to the ordinary sort of court or enclosure.*° This marked and 
consistent characteristic of hasér “court” in the masc. would 
appear to provide us with the clue to the problem. It would seem 
that hasér “ court,” originally and normally fem., came to be some- 
what confused, or identified, with the masc. hdsér “ settled abode ” 
when the court was that of the Temple of God, since the Temple- 
court was the “settled abode” of the Deity. Thus, e. g., in Psa. 
84, the hasrdt Yhwh of v. 3 are the miskénoteka Yhwh séba’ot of 


, 


wo = => wm * 


y. 2 and the bétéka of v. 5. In v. 11 ba-hdséréka is paralleled by 
bé-bét *él6*h. Or cf. passages like Psa. 92:14, 185: 2; Zech. 3:7; 
I Chron. 28:6. This is strikingly illustrated in the Baal epic of 
Ras Shamra, where we find in successive lines (Col. IV, 50 ff.), 
“ Behold Baal has no dwelling (bt) like the gods, or a court (htr) 
like the sons of Athirtu. The settled abode (mtb) of EI, the roofed 
sanctuary (mzll) of his son, the settled abode (mtb) of the Mistress, 
Athirtu of the Sea...” Or cf. “my house ... my court” 
(bty ... htry) in line 203 f. of the Keret poem. 

Moreover it appears possible to date relatively the beginnings of 
this confusion (or identification): hdsér “ court,” 15 times in the 
masc., is found overwhelmingly in exilic or postexilic sections of 
the Bible (see nn. 24, 26; the only exception apparently being Isa. 
1:12).8t And it is of interest here to note that Albrecht, in his 





2° It should be emphasized that in all the cases cited above by Ges.-Kau.- 
Cow., as well as in many more, the decisive factor is the proper use of 
textual criticism. Thus, for example, a word like ma’dékal “ food,” occur- 
ring 30 times in the O.T., is demonstrably fem. but once, in Hab. 1: 16. 
A priori this is surprising and deservedly suspect. On looking into the 
text of this passage our suspicion is confirmed: ANID IND -..) isa 
rather obvious corruption of an original and normal N52... , by ditto- 
graphy of the immediately following (dx. 

3° Cf., e.g., the courts of Ahasuerus’ palace, Esther 4: 11, 5: 1, 6: 4; 
the hdsérét of Ex. 8: 9 and Neh. 8: 16. 

31 But the hdsérdi of this passage is far from certain. The Greek, e. g., 
reads the sing. héséri (Targumic ‘dzdrdti may be but an interpretation of 
the masoretic reading). The preserved —di may be explained very 
plausibly as due to the —4di of the parallel pdndi. 
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study of dérek (op. cit., §9 [“ Weg und Pfad”], pp. 53 ff.), finds 
that “ Das Ergebnis ist also, dass dérek meist und zwar zu allen 
Zeiten weiblich gebraucht ist, mainnlich tritt es haufiger erst seit 
Ezechiel auf...” (p. 55). 

Accordingly, I retain hasér “ court (of God)” in both genders.*? 


III 


“ As is well known, when a substantive in Hebrew is defined by 
the article, an accompanying adj. or partcp. is, as a rule, defined 
by it likewise (e.g., ham-md’ér hag-gaddl). In post-Biblical 
Hebrew it became customary in such cases to omit the article before 
the subs. (as . . . kénéset hag-géddlah) ; and the beginnings of 
this usage are traceable in the Old Testament” (Driver, Hebrew 
Tenses*, “ On Constructions of the type, ‘9°32 Of,” 281 ff.). 

Hasér “ court” is so used 4 times in the Bible: I Ki. 7: 8 (hasér 
ha-théret), 12 (wé-hasér hag-géddlah) ; Ezek. 40:28 (’el-hdsér 
hap-pénimi) , 31 (*el-hdsér ha-hisénah) .** Whatever be the origin(s) 
of this usage, we felt that hdsér was hardly the sort of word to fit 
into this scheme even in such few cases. Accordingly, I was inclined 
at first to explain these 4 instances of hdsér ha- as corruptions of 





It is of interest to note how commentators treated the problem of 
gender in hdsér. The phrase he-hdsér hap-pénimi in Ezek. 40-43 will serve 
our purpose. Cornill, in his commentary on Ezekiel, accepts the phrase in 
the mase. (alongside [hdsér ha-hison]ah, etc.). Albrecht (p. 49) emends 
all cases of -mi to -mit (“unterliegt es keinem Zweifel”; followed, e. g., 
by Brockelmann). Kénig, Syntax, § 248g, speaks of “die partielle femi- 
nine Construction von hdsér,” with the note (2), “Ob ... -mit... 
‘herzustellen’... ist?” Rothstein, in Kittel’s BH*, emends -mi of 40: 19, 
23, 27, 28; 42: 3; 43: 5, to the fem. -mit, but curiously enough leaves the 
same phrase intact in 40: 32, 44. Bewer, in BH*, emends throughout to 
the fem. (sometimes citing Heb. Mss. as support; twice, however, qualifying 
his proposed emendation with “f[o]rt[asse],” at 40: 23, 44). Bertholet 
(at 40: 19 and 43: 5)—Galling (in series Handbuch zum A. T.) accept the 
mase., yet on 40: 44 Galling strangely “1 M°2°JEN pr mase.” One is 
reminded of “ Lapses of Old Testament Translators,” by Meek, JAOS 58 
(1938) 122 ff., especially n. 10. 

** The passage cited by Driver as his fifth example, II Ki. 20: 4, is hardly 
admissible. In our separate discussion of this passage (see n. 1 above) 
we believe that we have demonstrated the original reading to have been 
‘NA WSH2 WPL “I. It may be noted here that the normal construction 
he-hasér ha- is found some 22 times, and always so (about 10 times) with 
the prepositions b, 1, m ([ba/la/mé] hdsar ham-mattdrah in Jeremiah has 
no bearing here, since mattarah is a substantive, not an adjective). 
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original he-hdsér ha-, due to (pseudo-)haplography of 7 before Mh 
in the Square Script,** and to emend all four readings to he- 
hasér ha-.®* 

Against this supposition, however, speaks the rather pertinent 
fact that there are two other words for parts of the temple or 
palace, sd‘ar and mdbé’, that like hasér sometimes lack the def. 
article (see Driver, ibid.) ; ** and here orthography is not to blame. 
Coupled with this is the fact that hdsér with an accompanying 
adjective is found altogether some 22 times in the Old Testament 
in the regular construction (i.e., he-hdsér ha-) and 4 times as 
described above; in this case, not such an overwhelming proportion 
that the minority can be emended out of existence. 

Consequently, I have deemed it more in accordance with the 
available facts, and certainly safest under the circumstances, to 
leave the received texts as they stand. 


IV 


We shall content ourselves here with discussing only those pas- 
sages in the 0. T. where the use of Adsér or its usual Greek 





%* 7 and h have nothing in common paleographically in the Aramaic 
Cursive. See p. 3f. and nn. 13, 14 of our article referred to in n. 1. 

85 In Kings most commentators (e.g., Benzinger, Burney, Stade-Schwally, 
Kittel [BH?]) retain the textus receptus, following Ewald (Syntaza, § 293 a, 
pp. 119 ff.), Driver (op. cit.), Kénig (§ 3341 ff., especially pq), ete. In 
Ezekiel, however, most commentators insert the definite article before 
hasér; e.g., Rothstein (in BH*?), Bewer (in BH’, citing manuscript evi- 
dence [which cannot, however, under the circumstances, be decisive]), 
Galling (apud Bertholet, Hezekiel) ; Cornill accepts the preserved reading. 
It is curious that Rothstein retains hdsér hap-pénimi of 40: 28, but emends 
hasér ha-hisonah of v. 31 to he-hasér . . . , citing the Septuagint as support. 
Actually, of course, the Greek can have no bearing on our problem, for how 
could the translator render hdsér ( ha-hisdnadh) other than by Thy avd 
(rhv éfwrépay), even as hdsér (hap-pénimt) in v. 28 is reproduced correctly 
by Thy avdny (rhv éowrépay). As a pertinent analogy one may cite the fact 
that (avrAnvy . . . éowrdép)ay does not indicate (hasér hap-pénim)it for 
(... pénim)i; it indicates merely the fem. gender of avA%. 

8° Driver (p. 282, n. 1) points out that “.. . hdsér, sd‘ar, mabd’ are 
everywhere else construed regularly, even in the same phrases . . . , the 
only exception being the n. pr. hasér hat-tikén Ez. 47, 16.” The Ezekiel 
reading does not, however, offer really an exception, for aside from the fact 
that this is the hdr type (our 4 cases of hdsér involve the htr category), 
the words are too obscure and their original character open “to suspicion 
(see the commentaries). 
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equivalents would seem to postulate emendations in either the 
Septuagint translation or the Hebrew original. 

The translators usually reproduced hdsér “ settlement ” by xépn, 
less often by the vaguer éravdus; hdsér “ court ” by aiAy, a few times 
by each of éravArs and oxnvy (on oixia see § 5 below).*? 

(1) In Num. 22:39 we read “(And Balaam went with Balak, 
and they came unto) Kiriath-huzoth.” If hasdt here has the 
meaning of “streets” (though note how it is overwhelmingly in 
the later books of the Bible that Ais is so used), the compound is 
rather unusual: “ City-of-streets (or bazaars?)”; moreover, the 
context would seem to preclude a city of such character. Added to 
this is the fact that the Septuagint reads réAas éravAcwy = giryat 
hasérét (so already Schleusner), a type of compound that is far 
more acceptable. And orthography too would seem to confirm the 
Hebrew reading underlying the Sept. as the original. In the 
Aramaic Cursive of the Sept.-Vorlage it is extremely unlikely 
that a 1 entered an original M3NM, especially if the word was 
written with the ()3)3(M). On the other hand, an original MSN 
could very easily have become 3M in the post-Sept. Square Script. 
by haplography of the combination 35, or even just 4, before N. 

The suggestion to substitute gir hdreget (based on II Ki. 3: 25; 
Isa. 16: 7, ete.) for the masoretic reading does not concern us here, 
except to note the existence of a r in both hsrt and hArst.** 

(2) In Ex. 14:2,9 the name pi ha-hirdt is reproduced in the 
Sept. by ris éravAews; whence most critics assume hdsérdt in the 
Sept. original. Although this is not improbable, one must allow 
the possibility also of hawwdt (= éx. in Num. 32:41 [bis]; Jud. 
10:4) and firdt (—ér. in Gen. 25:16; Num. 31:10; Psa. 69 
[68]: 26). That our Egyptian name was not understood by the 





*TIt may be noted that the evidence of the Sept. and the Targums (see 
n. 10 below), as also the discussion of the Kethib-Qere of II Ki. 20: 4 as 
recorded in the Bab. Talmud, ‘Hrubin 26a (see fourth paragraph of our 
article mentioned in n. 1 above), would indicate that Jewish tradition all 
along felt the difference between the two types of hdsér, and would hardly 
have confused the concept hdsér of II Ki. 20: 4 with the concept ‘ir. 

88 F.-M. Abel, in the second volume of his Géographie de la Palestine 
(1938), p. 421, suggests for Kiriath-huzoth the possibility of “un champ 
de ruines [au nord-est de Dibin, & 12 km.] sur une éminence nomée el- 
Qeryé, nom assez commun, il est vrai, qui pourrait étre un indice si 
Yarchéologie s’y prétait.” On Targum Jonathan’s rendering of our place- 
name, see Abel, ibid. 


3 
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translator(s) is evident from Num. 33: 7, where ‘al pi ha-hirét was 
rendered émi ordya Empw6.*® 

(3) In Jos. 10:39 the Sept. reads tas xopas abris for ‘aréha. 
It seems to have been overlooked that xopy for ‘ir is unique in 
Joshua, where ‘ir occurs about 150 times (the fact that xcopy is 
used for this word thrice elsewhere in the Sept. [Isa. 42:11; I Ch. 
27:25; II Ch. 14:13 (14) ] *° does not concern us at this point; 
it is the style of the translator of Joshua that is decisive here) ; 
on the other hand, it is our familiar hadsér “settlement” that is 
the Hebrew correspondent to coun so often in Joshua. A study of 
the Hebrew context reveals the following interesting data: (a) In 
the entire O. T. it is only in our passage that to a city (Debir) is 
attributed other cities (‘dréha); Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 60, 
apparently recognizes the difficulty, for he renders our Hebrew by 
“ Tochterstidte ” [where Jerusalem (in Jer. 19:15, 34:1, etc.) 
and ‘Samaria (II Ki. 17:24) are attributed ‘drim, it is because 
these capital cities are treated synonymously with the countries 
Judah and Israel; Jos. 13: 17-18 is too obscure—see S. R. Driver’s 
note in BH?, and Noth, p. 51]. (b) In Jos. 15:49 Debir is listed 
with 10 other cities (vv. 48-51), and is assigned along with them 
not ‘arim, but wé-hasréhén (on Kiriath-Sepher and Debir as 
original in this passage, see my forthcoming discussion of “The 
Supposed Qiryat-Sanna of Josh. 15:49”). Thus the inner-Hebrew, 
aside from the evidence of the Greek x#yn, demands an original 
hdséréha in place of the preserved ‘aréhd. Finally, paleographic 
evidence applies the finishing touch to the process: in the Aramaic 





8° According to Abel, p. 409, “ravd:s rend l’égyptien et signifie ‘un 
domaine rural’ accessible & l’eau douce puisqu’on voit en cet endroit des 
trones de palmiers pétrifiés.” This seems very questionable. Prof. Albright 
calls my attention to the fact that J. Clédat (“Pour la conquéte de 
l’fgypte,” in Bull. de VInstitut frang. d’archéo. orient., 16, 189-199, and 
“Notes sur l’isthme de Suez,” ibid., 201-228 [quoted by Dhorme, RB 29 
(1920) 301, n. 4]) and, independently, A. H. Gardiner (“The Geography 
of the Exodus,” in Recueil d’Etudes Egypto. dédiées & la Mem. de J.-F. 
Champollion [Paris, 1922], 203-215), have proposed the reading Pr-Hthrt 
“ House-of-Hathor” for our FAM AA"D (though Gardiner, p. 213, says: 
“This, however, is the merest conjecture and in no case to be used even 
as corroborative evidence ’’). 

40 Hatch-Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, etc., lists Jer. 19: 15 
as using «wun for ‘ir. This is erroneous; it is wéd:s (so about 100 times 
in this Book), and not x#uy that stands there for ‘ir. 
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Cursive of the Sept.-Vorlage 3 and Y have nothing in common; 
in the Square Script they look sufficiently alike to be confused (cf. 
Kethib ha-‘ir, Qere hasér at II Ki. 20:4). 

Moreover, this demonstrates the secondary character of wé-’et 
malkih wé-’et kdl ‘aréha of v. 3%, which is lacking in the Sept. 
Against Margolis, The Book of Joshua in Greek (Paris, 1931-), 
ad loc., the translator did not omit these words in v. 37, for they 
did not exist there as yet; they came in only after hdséréha of v. 39 
had become corrupted into ‘dréhd in the post-Sept. Square Script. 
For a totally different sort of reasoning leading to the same con- 
clusion, see Noth, op. cit., p. 36 f.* 

(4) In the entire Sept., hasér “court” is reproduced by oxy} 
only a few times: Gen. 25:16; Ex. 38:16 (37:14) ; 38:31 (39: 
8/9), 39:40 (19), 40:8 (6). Actually we are dealing here with 
two separate translators and strata, one much later than the other, 
since the Hebrew of Ex. 36-40, and consequently the Greek thereof, 
came into existence after the Greek translation of the rest of 
Exodus was made (see J. Popper, Der biblische Bericht iiber die 
Stiftshiitte [Leipzig, 1862], pp. 172-177; most introductions and 
commentaries, in dealing with this problem, do not go farther back 
than Kuenen’s Finleitung, which, however, is based largely on 
Popper’s important study). 

(a) Béhasrthém (i-bétirdtam ...) of Gen. 25:16 is found in 
the Greek as év tais oxyvais (xai év tais éravAcow airav). According 
to Brooke-McLean’s Larger Cambridge Septuagint, in one cursive 
and two daughter versions of the Sept. (Armenian, Ethiopic 
[apparently]) éravAus, and in another cursive avAy, stand for hasér, 
with oxyvyn (rather than éravius/atdAy) representing the following 
tirah. Against this evidence, however, stand two decisive facts: 
(i) oxnvy is never used for tirdh, (ii) tirah is rendered by émaviks 
at least twice elsewhere (Num. 31:10; Psa. 69 [68]: 26). 

(b) (i) In Ex. 38:16 (37:14) (kél-gal‘é) he-hasér is repro- 





“1The writer had thought at first that the absence of wé-’et malkah 
wé-'et kdl ‘Grtha in the Sept. could be accounted for plausibly by homoio- 
arcton of immediately following wé-’et (kél han-népes) on the part of 
either the scribes responsible for the Sept.-Vorlage or by the translator 
himself (so, e. g., Fernandez, Comm. in Librum Josue (Paris, 1938), ad loc.; 
rov [Baoihéa . . .] and wav [umveor . . .] rather preclude the possibility of 
a similar corruption in the inner-Greek). But the evidence of ras xwmas 
abrijs /hagerzha, as well as the arguments by Noth, are decisive. 
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duced by ris oxyvjs in B (and cursives), by r7s aiAjs in AFM (and 
cursives). Rahlfs, following the majority, substitutes atAjs for 
oxnvys in his ed. of the Sept. This reasoning is inadmissible here, 
since what is decisive is the style of the translator of Ex. 36-40. 
Outside of Gen. 25:16 (see above) no one used oxy} for hasér 
“court”; avAy is the natural correspondent. No one would 
“ correct ” an avAn/hdsér to oxnvy; on the other hand, a oxnvy/hasér 
(not *dhel, or sukkah, or miskdn) is just the sort of word that is 
harmonized into the regular aiAy. Accordingly, I retain ris oxyvis 
as the original.*? 

(ii) In Ex. 40:8 (6) the first he-hdsér is equated with oxynvyv 
in a few mss., and with avAy in the majority. Yet, curiously 
enough, Rahlfs here retains oxyvqv; correctly of course, but incon- 
sistent with his treatment of Ex. 38:16 above. 

(iii) In Ex. 38:31 (39:8 in Rahlfs’ ed.; 39:9 in the Larger 
Cambridge) and 39:40 (19) we again find atAyj/oxnvy, but the 
Hebrew text and the Greek to correspond to it are both too elusive 
(miskan, Sa‘ar [—=-maAn, often confused with atAy], hdsér) for 
conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 

(5) In 14 of its 15 occurrences in Jeremiah (19: 14; 26 [33]: 2; 
32 [39]: 2, 8,12; 33 [40]:1; 36 [43]: 10,20; 37 [44]: 21 [bis]; 
38 [45]: 6,13, 28; 39 [46]:14,15) hadsér “court” (especially in 
the phrase hasar ham-mattarah “court of guard”) is reproduced 
in the Septuagint by aiAy. The solitary exception is the first 
bahdsar (ham-mattarah) in 37 [44]: 21, where, strangely enough, 
we find <is oixiav. It would appear that we are dealing here with 
an interesting corruption. A priori we expect atAy, as usual in 
Jeremiah and in the Greek of the O. T. generally. An examination 
of the neighbouring verses confirms this supposition, and helps 
demonstrate the manner of corruption. In vv. 15, 18 of our chapter 
we find «is oixiay dvAaxys, for lé/*el bét hak-kéle’; in v. 20 we read 
cis oixiav for bét (yéhdnatin).** We are left with no alternative, 
but to assume that the original reading of our own bahdsar (ham- 
mattarah) was the normal «is ryv aid (THs pvdaxys). By vertical 
dittography «is oixiay (of vv. 15, 18, or of v. 20) crept in alongside 





“2The use of oxnvyyn for hdsér in Ex. 36-40 is additional evidence for 
Popper’s argument of two translators and strata. 

48 olxia is used in Jeremiah exclusively for béyit (about 35 times). In 
38 (45): 14 olxia does not represent masoretic mé@bd’ (so, e.g., Hatch- 


Redpath), but doubtlessly a form of bayit. 
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the original «is rv aiAnv and pushed it out. Further confirmation 
of this can be deduced from the fact that if «is oixiay were original 
in our passage, the following word would read not rijs dvAaxijs (80 
throughout with atAy) but simply ¢vAaxjs (so with eis oixiay in vv. 
15, 18). For a similar case of corruption through vertical ditto- 
graphy, see the writer’s “Some Corruptions in the Greek Text of 
Job,” JQR 26 (1935-36), § 4, pp. 138 ff. 

(6) In Psa. 10:8 (9:29) pera wAovotwy for hadsérim has been 
explained by critics as from ‘dsirim,** ‘drisim, parisim, etc., and by 
Schleusner “(Mihi vero significatio rAoveiwy petita videtur) ab 
Arab. hdr, floruit.” It is not unlikely, however, that the translator 
(mis?)read M39N; cf. Symmachus’ wAoveiow for O'S at Prov. 
12: 24. 





““Wutz’s “vor allem acepeymm (B°ISM) wdovown (divites), D°WY ver- 
standen,” Die Psalmen (Miinchen, 1925), ad loc., is not at all borne out by 
the Greek and Latin transliterations of these two Hebrew words, collected 
conveniently by Sperber in his “Hebrew Based upon Greek and Latin 
Transliterations,” Hebrew Union College Annual, 12-13 (1937-38), 8s. vv. 

(With reference to nn. 8 and 10 above, I have just noted in Kohut’s 
Aruch Completum (s. vv) the identification of hdsér and hutra with Arab. 
hazgirat. While hdsér is there listed without regard to htr: hdr, priority 
for hutra goes to Kohut]. 





SOURCE MATERIALS IN JAPANESE HISTORY: THE 
KAMAKURA PERIOD, 1192-1333 


CHITOSHI YANAGA 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


WITH THE establishment of the feudal government at Kamakura 
in 1192 by Minamoto Yoritomo, Japan entered into a new period 
of history. The setting up of a feudal regime based on the manorial 
system by the military class was more than a mere political innova- 
tion. It was a great social upheaval. Through it was liquidated 
the social and political life which had been in existence for more 
than five centuries since the Great Reform of Taika of 645. Mili- 
tary men who sprang up from the common class rose from obscurity 
to power and overthrew the court aristocracy to give new life and 
vigor to the administration of affairs of the state. Feudalism which 
began with the Kamakura period held sway for well nigh seven 
centuries which followed. During this ensuing period, feudalism 
developed, matured, and then finally decayed, but through these 
successive stages, the essence of the system remained unchanged. In 
spite of the modernity of the Tokugawa regime, which represented 
the height of feudal organization, the system could claim little 
originality, if any at all. Most of the ideas and ideals which were 
embodied in the organization of the Tokugawa regime can be traced 
back to the Kamakura period. Thus, the study of the Kamakura 
period must remain basic to the understanding of the feudal system 
in Japan. 

The outstanding historical work of the Kamakura period (1192- 
1333) is undoubtedly the Azuma Kagami ¥ (“ The Mirror of 
Eastern Japan ”)* without which the full understanding of the 
Bakufu, its organization, and policies would be impossible. This 
historical compilation by the officials at Kamakura, undertaken 
during the H6j6 regency,” is a semi-official history of the Shogunate 





1 This work has been published by the Kokusho Kanké-kai in 3 volumes, 
but may also be found in Kokushi Taikei ip KF (“Great Works in 
Japanese History ”). 

2 The period covering the first three Shogun was compiled during the 
Bun‘ei era [1264-1274] under the 8th H6jé regent, Tokimune, and the 


remainder of the work was undertaken during the time of the 9th Regent, | 


Sadatoki. 
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arranged in chronological order from 1180 when Yoritomo raised 
an army to overthrow the Taira family, until 1226, a period of 
eighty-six years. In point of accuracy and reliability, it is by far 
the best available source. It is indispensable in the study not only 
of the organization, administration, and policies of the Bakufu and 
the military class and its characteristics but also in the understand- 
ing of the general political, social, and cultural history of the period 
as seen from Kamakura. It is also valuable for checking family 
genealogies of many daimyos of later periods. Written three- 
quarters of a century after the founding of the feudal regime by 
Yoritomo, it was undertaken more or less as a retrospect of the 
past achievements of the Bakufu. It was intended evidently as 
a basis for future planning. Naturally, contents were carefully 
selected and many things were left out which were not worthy of 
preservation. The fact that selection was scrupulously effected 
makes the record particularly useful in knowing just what were 
the ideas of the Bakufu regarding right and wrong and good and 
bad. On the whole, it must be said that fair treatment is given, 
particularly with regard to religious life, economic conditions, cus- 
toms and manners, literature, art, and the tastes of the period at 
Kamakura. Conditions at Kydto and the Court are not touched 
upon, however. For the development of Bushido, and the military 
legal system, the student of Japanese history must turn to this 
record as it is the most valuable material to be found in the field. 

Azuma Kagamz is not restricted to the Kamakura period alone for 
its usefulness. Tokugawa Ieyasu, the founder of the centralized, 
perfected feudal government in the seventeenth century, treasured 
this historical record of the Kamakura Bakufu which carried out 
practical and realistic administration. In fact, this historical writ- 
ing together with the Jdei Code constituted Ieyasu’s political bible. 
Many of the policies which he carried out during his lifetime were 
taken right out of the Azuma Kagami. The attempt to rationalize 
and justify the existence of the Shogunate was brought to a culmi- 
nation in Dokushi Yoron 3 3 €Riig, the work of the famous his- 
torian, Arai Hakuseki, of the Tokugawa period. For this writing, 
Azuma Kagami furnished the basis. 

An historical narrative based on actual happenings which de- 
serves high place both as an admirable work of literature and as 
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authentic history is Masukagami 49% (“ The Clear Mirror ”),* of 
unknown authorship, written between 1333 and 1376, covering a 
period of some one hundred and fifty years from 1186 to 1338. 
This work was written evidently by a sympathizer of the Imperial 
Court, whose aim it was to trace clearly the struggle between the 
Bakufu and the Imperial Court. The two great points of emphasis 
which constitute the very core of the narrative are the Shokyii Re- 
bellion of 1221 and the Genk6 Rebellion of 1331. It is by no means 
an impartial, objective work of history by a disinterested observer. 
The author was strongly opposed to the existence of dyarchy in 
which Imperial power and authority were overshadowed by the 
military government at Kamakura. 

Rokudai Shojiki F\fRR SR (“The Record of Outstanding 
Events of Six Reigns”) included in the Gunsho Ruija FEBRH 
compiled by Hanawa Hokiichi (1746-1821), is an important source 
of the Kamakura period which was written during 1222-23 as an 
admonition and exhortation to the governing class, namely, the 
military, by an author who was apparently prompted by the Shokyi 
Rebellion. Although the work deals chiefly with the political 
events from the fall of the Taira family in 1185 to the conclusion 
of the Shdkyi Rebellion in 1221, the period covered extends over 
the reign of six sovereigns: Takakura, Antoku, Go-Toba, Tsuchi- 
mikado, and Go-Horikawa. Its special value lies in the fact that 
the author portrays vividly many of the incidents of which he was a 
part and also an eyewitness. Godai Teid Monogatari F.ft # Ei 
(“The Narrative of Five Sovereigns”) is an historical narrative 
the accounts of which tie up closely with those of Masukagami 38 
(“The Clear Mirror”). As the title implies, it covers the period 


of five sovereigns, Go-Horikawa, Shijé, Go-Saga, Go-Fukakusa, and . 


Kameyama extending over some fifty years, from 1222 to 1274. 
For the study of relations between the Bakufu at Kamakura and 
the Imperial Court at Kyotd, Hyakurenshé Fj RRP> [In Kokushi 
Taikei], by an unknown author, provides useful material as it 
covers a period of almost three hundred years, from 967 to 1259. 
Although it follows the style of a diary, this work was apparently 





*This work is the last of the three great historical narratives of the 
kagami or “mirror” series, the others being, Okagami (“The Great 
Mirror ”) which covers the period, 850-1025, and Imakagami (“ The Present 
Mirror”) written in 1170, which takes in the period from 1017 to 1170. 
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intended as a continuation of the Sandai Jitsuroku (“True Ac- 
counts of Three Reigns”), the last of the Six National Histories 
(Rikkokushi). Héryaku-kan-ki (RRR [In Gunsho Ruiji] is 
an account of the military class from 1156 to 1338, a period of 182 
years, and is especially valuable for tracing the new class through 
the successive stages in its rise to power. In Hd6jd Kudai-ki 
ILHEILTRE [In Zoku Gunsho Ruiji] is contained a chronological 
record of important Bakufu appointments and doings, together 
with the names of sovereigns and regents from 1183 to 1332. 
Shokyi Sannen Yonen Hinami-no-ki KA = 9 A KBB [ Origi- 
nal in the Historical Compilation Bureau of the Tokyo Imperial 
University] is an important source for the study of the Shikyi 
Rebellion of 1221 as it constitutes a detailed daily account from 
June 1221 to June, 1222, throwing light on the clash between the 
nobility and the military, and the delicate relations between the 
Imperial Court and the Bakufu during the trying days, and also 
reveals the condition of the military class. 

Aside from the sources given above, there are two distinctive 
works of this period which have special significance not so much 
for their historical value as for their contributions in the philosophy 
of history. The earlier of the two is Gukanshé* RFP (“The 
Miscellany of Personal Views of an Ignorant Fool”) by the Abbot 
Jichin (1155-1225) also known as Jien #&[f]J, the son of Fujiwara 
Tadamichi and younger brother of Kujé Kanezane, the author of 
Gyokuyd. Written in 1220, it marks a new epoch in historical writ- 
ing as it was the first work to be attempted with a definite phi- 
losophy of history. The author endeavored to interpret and explain 
historical development by discovering reason in the very nature of 
things and in the course of human events. In other words, the his- 
tory of the nation from the very beginning to his own time was in- 
terpreted as the manifestation of reason. His interpretation of his- 
tory in terms of reason was closely connected with the idea of 
“latter days ” which was current in his time. He saw history as a 
rise and decline in cycles and believed in the natural decline of 
civilization. Jichin also expressed his political philosophy and his 
views on government and statecraft. The work, therefore, is im- 





*This work is contained in Kokushi Taikei and also in Shiseki Sharan. 
The seventh volume of this work has been translated into English by Pro- 
fessor J. Rahder in Acta Orientalia XV. 173-230. 
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portant as a source for the study of political thought. The other 
work is Jinnd Shotoki wh TEMG (“The True Genealogy of the 
Divine Sovereigns ”) which is the more important and better known 
of the two. It is an historical work written by Kitabataké Chika- 
fusa. 46 3% in 1339 while he was spending his time in a castle 
in the Ou district with only a book of genealogy at hand and with- 
out any other book of historical reference. The author intended it 
to be a handbook or manual for governance to be used by Emperor 
Go-Murakami, the 97th sovereign who was still a young lad at the 
time. It expounded the legitimacy of the Southern Court, a fact 
which was later accepted by all historians of any conseqence. It 
helped to strengthen the national pride and consciousness by stating 
in the very first sentence that Japan was a divine land. As the first 
treatise ever to be written which may be said to foreshadow writ- 
ings in Japanese political philosophy, its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

A wealth of useful information can be found in the diaries which 
were kept by the nobles of the period. This type of material is 
naturally most valuable for the study of conditions at the Imperial 
Court and the life of the nobility. Gyokuyd —#, a diary by Kujo 
Kanezane FUERA (1164-1206), the older brother of Abbot 
Jichin, the author of the historico-philosophical work, Gukanshd, 
covers a period of nearly a half century from 1164 to 1200 and isa 
very important basic source for the conditions which obtained at 
the Imperial Court during the early Kamakura epoch. What 
Azuma Kagami is to the Bakufu at Kamakura, Gyokuyé is to the 
Imperial Court at Kyoto in point of historical value. The author 
was Minister of the Right under Taira no Kiyomori 4° jy 3% and 
became Regent at the Imperial Court at Kydto when Minamoto 
Yoritomo came into power. Gumaiki BGR [The original copy 
is to be found at the Historical Compilation Bureau of the Tokyo 
Imperial University] is the diary of Sanjé Sanefusa =H 
(1147-1225) extending over a period of twenty-five years, from 
1166 to 1191, only fragments of which now remain. In spite of its 
incompleteness, it is valuable particularly for the accounts pertain- 
ing to court ceremonies. Kikki FFi®. [In Shiryd Taiset] is an- 
other basic source of the period which supplements Gyokuyd. It is 
a diary written by Yoshida [Fujiwara] Tsunefusa 74 PA¥% Fy, the 
poet who participated in the affairs of the Court during the period 
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of Taira supremacy and also in Yoritomo’s time. Although only 
the part from 1176 to 1185 remains from the original work which 
extended from 1166 to 1193, it nevertheless constitutes an im- 
portant source of information. 

Fujiwara Sadaie Jie )R 7% FH (1162-1241), the famous poet, left a 
valuable account of the fifty-five years between 1180 and 1235 in- 
clusive, in his diary, Meigetsuki BA A i% [In Zoku Gunsho Ruiji] 
which deals with (1) the struggle for power within the Imperial 
Court, 2) relations between the Imperial Court and the Bakufu, 3) 
land problems of the Imperial houses and the Regent families, 4) 
official doings at the Court and Court regulations, and 5) the cus- 
toms and manners of the time. Sanchdki =BFE[In Shiryd Taisei] 
is another diary by a court noble, Sanjé Nagakané =F F also 
known as Yorifusa JF at first. This is an accurate and detailed 
account of the period, 1195-1206, and when used with Meigetsuki 
and Gukanshé it is particularly valuable. Inokuma Kampakuki 
ERR GFE is the diary of Regent (Sesshd Kampaku) Konoé 
Iezané Pe RA (1179-1242) from 1197 to 1211, but what re- 
mains today is only for the period, 1201 to 1208. Another diary of 
a regent is Gyokuzui Fé 2 which covers a period of twenty years, 
1209-1229, kept by Kujd Michiié JUP iH FH (1193-1252) who paid 
particular attention to private and public ceremonials and rituals 
and the relationship between the Imperial Court and the Bakufu 
about the time of the Shdkyi Rebellion. Heikoki 42 ARE [In 
Shiryd Taisei] is a diary by Taira no Tsunetaka 2PZR jj (1180- 
1255) who served as Councillor and head of the Civil Affairs 
Bureau at the Imperial Court. It covers from 1227 to 1245 and 
contains excellent accounts of the Shdkyi Rebellion, the relation- 
ship between the Imperial Court and the Bakufu, Jédo pietism, 
and H6j6 Yasutoki’s last days. Okanoya Kampakuki fj BRA BE 
is the diary of the poet-regent, Fujiwara Kanetsuné RR RReRE 
(1210-1249), who was particularly well known as an antiquary and 
well versed in ancient practices, ceremonials, and customs and man- 
ners. Benno Naishi Nikki $EPy 4} HR [In Gunsho Ruiji] is the 
diary of a lady-in-waiting to the consort of Emperor Go-Fukakusa 
(1246-1259) depicting the life at Court. It portrays Court life 
from a feminine point of view. Shinjin-in Kampakuki ZEKE 
fi GRE is the diary of Regent Konoé Motohira 3M FLAB (1246- 
1268) for the two years, 1256 and 1257, treating in some detail the 
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gempuku ceremony of his son, the birth of an Imperial prince, an 
Imperial progress, and Buddhist ceremonies and masses. Kitsu 
Zokuki FHF [In Shiryd Taisei] is the diary of Yoshida 
Tsunenaga FA AARER (1239-1309) for the years, 1267-73, 1275-77, 
1279, 1289, 1290, and 1302. It is important because of the ac- 
counts pertaining to the relationship between the Imperial Court 
and the Bakufu and also because it throws light upon the opposi- 
tion between the two branches of the Imperial family which 
brought about the split into the Northern and Southern Courts. 
Kanchaki $hfpFe [In Shiryd Taisei] is the diary of Kadenokdji 
Kanenaka ft py DPR (1244-1308) from 1275 to 1294. 
Records are complete for the period except for the months of June 
and July, 1281 which are missing. The accounts of the Mongol 
invasion of 1281 are by far the best part of the diary. However, it 
is also specially good on the dispute between the Daikakuji and 
Jimyéin branches of the Imperial family; the Kirokujo or the 
Record Office; the relations of the Court with Kamakura; the 
tyranny of the Buddhist monks; and others. Kinhira-kd-ki B@ 
BH [In Shiseki Shiran] is the diary of the Minister of the Left, 
Saionji Kinhira F7R$A@é from 1274 to 1310, but missing at 
several places. Sanemi-kyd-ki P95 H#P#E [In Zoku Gunsho Ruiji] 
is the diary of Sanj6 Sanemi from 1285 to 1306. Tsunefusa-kyé 
Yuisho ERR E is a memoir of Yoshida Tsunefusa FMR 
from 1217, going backwards to the time of Emperor Antoku (1180- 
1185), the eighty-first ruler, whom he attended at the time of the 
westward flight of the baby sovereign with the Taira family. 
Keiké-ki $8 5¢#2 which is preserved in the Toyd Bunko [Morrison 
Oriental Library in Toky6] is the diary of Hirobashi Tsunemitsu 
JANG HE, the poet and son of Yorisuké RAF and covers a period 
from 1236 to 1265. Kenchikyd-ki #(hH$$FH which is also pre- 
served in the Toyo Bunko, is the diary of Chiinagon Hirobashi 
Kanenaka Jae #i}, a Fujiwara poet and son of Tsunemitsu #€ 3. 


Tsunetd-kyd-ki #2 ¢ES$hR2 is the diary of Dainagon Fujiwara 


Tsunetd jie JA#% £ for the single month of March, 1283. 
In addition to the diaries of court nobles, another valuable source 
is the record kept by the Emperors in the form of diaries.» Among 





5 These diaries have been collected in Ressei Zenshi published by the 
Ressei Zenshu Hensankai in Tokyo in 1915-16. 
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them are Go-Toba-In Shinki, Juntoku-In Gyoki, Go-Fukakusa 
Tennd Gyoki, Fushimi-In Gyoki, Go-Fushimi-In Gyoki, and Hana- 
zono Tennd Shinki. The last-named is important particularly in 
understanding the period beginning with the split in the Imperial 
family and ending with the temporary restoration of Imperial 
authority during the Kemmu era. It takes in the account of 
twenty-three years from 1309 to 1332 as seen through the eyes of a 
member of the Jimydin branch of the Imperial family. 

A distinctive source for the period is the war narrative, which 
though not too accurate in historical facts and far more valuable in 
the literary sense, cannot be ignored in rounding out the picture of 
political development of the age. The best known and by far the 
most useful work of this type is the Gempei Seisuiki JR2E RFE 
(“The Rise and Fall of the Minamoto and the Taira”) of uncer- 
tain authorship written in 1248 or 1249. It takes in a period of 
some twenty years from the Oho era (1161-62) through the Juei era 
(1182-83) and traces the rise and fall of the Taira family and the 
rise of the Minamoto family to power. Shdkyiki #RAFE [In 
Gunsho Ruiji] written by an unknown author, is also a war narra- 
tive. It is an account of the Shikyi Rebellion (1221) from the 
Kyoto point of view, and naturally sympathetic with the Imperial 
Court. Consequently, it is useful in balancing the account of the 
conflict as given in the Azuma Kagami which was written in Kama- 
kura and is partial to the military class. Shdkyi Ikusa Monogatari 
KABWB [In Gunsho Ruiji] was most likely written with the 
accounts in the Shékyiki and Azwma Kagami as the basis, and al- 
though it constitutes a useful source, its historical value is far less 
than either of the two on which it is based. 

For the understanding of the thought life of the Kamakura 
epoch, numerous sources are available. Many of the diaries of the 
court nobles already mentioned contain valuable materials. Two 
works which may be classified as miscellanies [zwihitsu] furnish the 
most valuable sources for the study of the thought life of the time. 
Hojoki® Fy HF written in 1212 by Kamo Chomei FRRAR (1154- 
1216) is permeated with the pessimism of Buddhism. Tsurezure- 
gusa* $E9R¥T is the miscellany of Yoshida Kaneyoshi FHM #4#&# 


°*Ten Foot Square Hut by A. L. Sadler is the English translation of 
this miscellany. 
‘There are English translations of this work by G. B. Sansom in the 
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(1282-1350), known also as Kenké Hoshi $¢&fjEfij. This is 
undoubtedly the outstanding work in the literature of thought, 
representing a Buddhist philosophy of life and rules of conduct in 
life or worldly wisdom. 

The Kamakura period has been known particularly for the 
emphasis placed upon morality. Jikkinshd --R# [In Kokushi 
' Taikei|] was written in 1252 most likely by Rokuhara Jirozaemon 
A vk FE — IK 2 FS who was in the service of the H6j6 family in 
Kamakura. It was intended for the moral edification of the sons 
of military men and commoners. Its main objective was the attain- 
ment of good governance and peace and order in the realm. Kokon 
Chomonshi & 4 # iH [In Shiseki Shiran and Kokushi Tatkei] 
written by Tachibana Narisué # MZ in 1254 consists of nar- 
ratives, anecdotes, and tradition relating to religious experiences, 
morals, politics, government administration, ceremonies, and even 
poetry and music. Although Rydjin Hishd BERRY [In Nihon 
Kayo Shisei and Kochi Kokka Taikei] is a collection of poems by 
the cloistered ruler Go-Shirakawa (1127-1192), it contains ma- 
terials of importance for the understanding of the cultural condi- 
tions as well as faith and thought life of the common people. A 
great many of the poems in the collection pertain to Buddhism and 
Shinto. 

Law and administration were taken very seriously by the mili- 
tary class, who spared no efforts to realize virtuous rule with the 
welfare of the people constantly in mind. The achievements in 
government and administration can be seen in the records and 
documents of the time. It was not until the time of the third H6jé 
regent, Yasutoki, in 1232, that the Kamakura government set down 
its basic law in written form. This legislation known as Gosetbai 
Shikimoku #) RHEL A, better known perhaps as Jéei Shikimoku 
HARB [In Nihon Keizai Taiten, Vol. I] was so simple that it 
consisted of only fifty-one articles in all. This Code represents the 
crystallization of the ideals and practices of the Bakufu since its 
founding by Yoritomo in 1192. Shimpen Tsuika #F#§iE%m [In 
Shiseki Shiiran] is a compilation of laws which were subsequently 
issued as supplementary provisions to the Joei Code. Its contents 





Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXIX, and by William 
N. Porter entitled Miscellany of a Japanese Priest (1914). 
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are classified under (1) Shrines, (2) Temples, (3) Administrative 
Office [Mandokoro], (4) Military Office [Samuraidokoro], and (5) 
Miscellaneous Duties. Although it is exceedingly brief and concise, 
the Code constitutes an important source for the study of laws and 
economy of the military feudal society. Sata Mirensho MjiKKRG 
[In Zoku Gunsho Ruiji] contains supplementary laws of the Jéei 
Code which were issued after the Shdkyi Rebellion (1221) espe- 
cially with reference to the strengthening of the Rokuhara Tandai 
as a means of exercising stricter control over the court nobility at 
Kyoto. It is a valuable source for legislation and social history of 
the late Kamakura epoch. Samuraidokoro Sata-hen f$RMiKE 
{In Nihon Keizai Taiten] is a collection of Bakufu orders which 
were issued dealing with offenses such as conspiracy, night attack, 
burglary, and the like to be enforced by the Military Office. It is 
in reality a collection of judicial precedents in criminal procedure 
and an excellent source for the study of the power and jurisdiction 
of the Military Office and the administration of penal affairs. A 
similar work but not pertaining to the Bakufu is the Saiban Shiyd- 
sho RF) BBP [In Gunsho Ruiji] compiled in 1203 by Sakanoué 
Akimoto tR EBA EE, a Doctor of Laws [My0bd Hakushi] by order 
of the cloistered ruler, Go-Toba, which gives thirty-three cases in 
civil law suits drawn from the codes of K6nin and Tenché eras. It 
is an important source for legal and administrative precedents dur- 
ing the late Heian and the Kamakura periods, chiefly on property 
rights. Kingyoku Shochi-sho @E Pp [In Gunsho Ruiji] 
was compiled by Nakahara Akité +P JA # f£, a Doctor of Laws who 
served Emperors Go-Nijé and Hanazono as lecturer [jitoku] in the 
Imperial Household and also handled legal suits at the Imperial 
Court. It consists of seventy-one articles taken from the penal pro- 
visions of the Codes and furnishes an important source for the 
interpretation and application of law during the late Kamakura 
epoch. For a thorough understanding of the feudal organization in 
general, Buké Mydmoku-sho RRABP [In Kojitsu Sdsho] com- 
piled by Hanawa Hokiichi (1746-1821) t@fKE— during the 
Tokugawa period remains the standard source book and is indis- 
pensable to the student of feudalism. 

Laws issued by the Imperial Court during the three eras of 
Kenkyi (1190-98), Kanki (1229-31), and Bun‘ei (1264-75) con- 
stitute the Sandai Seifu =k Hi, FF [In Zoku Gunsho Ruiji]. From 
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this collection one may learn about the laws and regulations re- 
lating to public morals, the sale of persons, the reverence for Shintd 
and Buddhist deities, the prohibition of killing and extravagance, 
and also the existing court organization. Honché Bunshii ABH 
[In Kokushi Taikei] is a collection of edicts, rescripts, decrees, and 
correspondence of the Imperial Court and petitions presented to it, 
from the beginning of Japanese history up to and including the 
Kambun era (1661-72). 

Documentary records kept and preserved by the Buddhist monas- 
teries and temples, Shinté shrines, and prominent families consti- 
tute invaluable primary source material * in the study of social and 
economic conditions of the period, as they contain abundant data 
and information on the shden, or the manorial system. Among the 
temple documents are Kéyasan Monjo FH¥F ili XF ; Todaiji Monjo 
HAS AXF ; and Tdji Monjo, which is the most valuable source 
for the study of the manorial system during the Kamakura and 
Muromachi epochs; Kongé-ji Monjo Wi 33¢#H which covers a 
period of almost a thousand years, from 823 to 1815 and includes 
467 items pertaining chiefly to the landholdings of Kongo-ji in 
Kawachi province, and together with the Kanshin-ji Monjo iy 
XX , constitute valuable sources for the study of the Southern 
Court. Katsuo-dera Monjo } +X # [published by the Osaka 
Prefectural Office in 1931] is the record of a Shingon temple in 
Settsu province, and more than half of the 647 items contained in 
it deal with the landholdings and property of the temple during the 
Middle Ages. Shdsdin Monjo [E@BEXF which properly belongs 
in the Heian epoch is an indispensable document for the study of 
shéen, especially its origin. 

Documents preserved in the Shinto shrines are fewer in number 
than those of the Buddhist temples. T’surugaoka Shamu Kiroku 
HHL [In Kattet Shiseki Shiran] which covers the period 
from 1191 to 1355, is the record kept by the Tsurugaoka Hachiman 
Shrine in Kamakura and is an important source for the conditions 
in the Kanto provinces especially during the Mongol invasions of 
the Kéan era (1271-88), and also for the strife between the North- 
ern and Southern Courts. Iwashimizu Monjo ARK XG isa 





®These records have been published by the Historical Compilation 
Bureau [Shiryd Hensanjo] of the Imperial University of Tokyo in the Dai 
Nihon Komonjo; Iewaké no bu. 
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collection of documentary records preserved in the families of the 
Shinté priests from antiquity to the modern period. It deals with 
the origin, faith, laws and regulations, landholdings, and personnel 
of not only the Iwashimizu Shrine but also of the Hakozaki and 
Usa Hachiman Shrines. Aso Monjo fil MX is a collection of 
documents of the Aso Shrine and its priestly family, the Aso, in 
Higo province. It begins with the early period and comes down to 
the modern period, but is particularly rich in the Restoration of 
Kemmu and the period of the Northern and Southern Courts. 
Yasaka Jinja Kiroku A Sgpbit#l BR [published in 1923 by the 
Yasaka Shrine popularly known as the Gion, of Kydto] is an im- 
portant record for the study of Shinto shrines in general, as it 
begins with its founding in 859. | 

There are several family documents of importance for this period 
although there are more during the subsequent periods. Mdri-ké 
Monjo € AI RAF is the record of the Mori family of western 
Japan. It includes 1575 separate items beginning with the 1190’s, 
but those for the Epoch of Wars [Sengoku Jidai] are the most 
numerous. Sagara-ké Monjo FABRRAXF consists of records of 
the Sagara family of Hitoyoshi in Higo province. Over one thou- 
sand items are included for the period, 1197-1495. Although it is 
valuable also for the early part of the modern period, it is most 
useful for the Kemmu Restoration and the period of the Northern 
and Southern Courts, and also for the strife in Kyushu between the 
Shimazu, Otomo, and Kikuchi families. Kikkawa-ké Monjo ¥)il 
RAUF covers the period from 1200 to 1684 for the Kikkawa 
family. Zoku Sajo-sho $j Ame [In Kokushi Taikei] also known 
as Mibu Shinsha Komonjo £43734 XF is a collection of docu- 
ments in the possession of the Mibu family dating from 949 to 
1678. Among them are to be found government records and de- 
crees. During the Genroku era (1688-1703) it was copied by 
Mibu Suetsura 4 43# and it has since come to be known also 
by the second title. Some of the documents pertain to sales, pur- 
chases, and tenancy of manors, and constitute an important source 
of economic history of the period. Zappitsu Yoshi ESE 
[In Zoku Gunsho Ruiji] is a collection of various Imperial decrees 
[senji] and decrees of the Cloistered Court, and other public docu- 
ments and official communications numbering over one hundred in 


4 
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all. Several of these documents deal with land inspection and 
topics of importance in economic conditions. 

Religion, particularly in the field of Buddhism, became a strong 
factor in the life of the Kamakura epoch, and outstanding religious 
developments can be seen. Numerous sources are available for the 
historian in reconstructing the religious life and thought of the 
age. Genkd Shakusho {BRE [In Kokushi Taikei] written in 
1322 by the Buddhist Prelate Shiren fij# (1278-1346), is a his- 
tory of Buddhism from its introduction in the sixth century through 
the Kamakura epoch. It is undoubtedly one of the best works of 
the kind. In its historical view it follows closely the Ch‘un Ch‘iu 
##K and in form modeled after the Shih Chi 72 and Han Shu 
Ye. Quite naturally, the state philosophy embodied in the work 
is that of a Zen priest. Honchd Késd Den ALBA fR IE (“ Biog- 
raphies of Buddhist Priests of Renown in Japan”) written in 1702 
by the Zen priest Shiban fpf (1626-1710) of Kyoto, contains 
biographical sketches of 1662 priests and provides a valuable source 
of information. Shinran Shénin Den Af EAS [In Gunsho 
Ruiji] is a biography of the founder of the Jédo Shinshii sect by 
Kaku‘nyo $4 (1270-1351). Sangoku Buppéd Denzi Engi =B 
PIES HRI, written in 1311 by priest Gydnen HEM of the 
Kegon sect, tells how Buddhism spread in India, China, and Japan. 
Kofuku-ji Ryaku Nendai-ki Sigh =" E (iE [In Zoku Gunsho 
Ruiji] is a chronological record of the Fujiwara family temple 
from its founding in 657 by Kamatari to 1576. It contains valuable 
materials on economic conditions centering around the temple. 
T6b6-ki He WEE [In Zoku Zoku Gunsho Ruiji] a work by Prelate 
Goh 53 (1306-1362) of Ts-ji, describes the origin, ceremonies, 
organization, towers, and pagodas of the monastery and records the 
appointments within the temple. 

Aside from the works of history, biography, and documentary 
records, there is a wealth of material in the writings of Buddhist 
priests and thinkers. From these sources, students of religious 
thought and history may obtain a picture of the development of 
religion and the faith-life of the nation. Hosshin-shi #§,% [In 
Shiseki Shiran and Dai Nihon Bukkyé Zensho] by Kamo Chimei 


#R488A (1164-1216) is a collection of stories of religious experi- + 


ences, that is, religious awakening and conversion of monks and 
priests. Buddhist pessimism permeates the entire work, but it is 
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of great value in the study of Jodo pietism. Senji-sho #E# [In 
Zoku Gunsho Ruiji and Dai Nihon Bukkyé Zensho] by an un- 
known author and written sometime after 1222, is a collection of 
Buddhist stories of spiritual experiences and a life of seclusion from 
the world. The stories are based on the experiences and observa- 
tions of the itinerant monk-poet, Saigy PaF7. Shaseki-shi 
AE [In Dai Nihon Bukkyé Zensho] written in 1283 by Muji 
St {f (1226-1312), is a collection of unusual stories pertaining to 
Buddhism. Its particular worth lies in the bearing it has upon 
the honji suijaku setsu, or the idea that Shintd deities were but 
manifestations of Buddhist deities. Oj6 Yoshi #4: B4E is a work 
by Prelate Genshin, also known as Eshin Sézu, on the subject of 
pietism. It is an epochal work in that it explained pietism in a 
simple and understandable manner for the common people. Kydgyé 
ShinshO #4;{R#E is a basic work on the Jédo Shinshi sect, 
written by the founder, Saint Shinran 33%. Kdzen Gokoku Ron 
Bij Big by Eisai $f] (1141-1215) explains in ten sections 
the principles of the Rinsai branch of the Zen sect. Risshéd Ankoku 
Ron ¥¢£1E & Bw by the stormy petrel of Japanese Buddhism and 
the founder of the sect which bears his name, Nichiren fj (1222- 
1282), was written in 1260 for presentation to the H6jé regent 
Tokiyori. In it Nichiren charged that the nation was endangered 
by false religions and that catastrophe would overtake the nation 
unless the people turned to true religion, that is, to Nichiren 
Buddhism. In recent years, complete works of Buddhist leaders of 
the Kamakura period have been published. Among them are Dégen 
Zenshi Zenshi SATE AE ; Shinran Shonin Zenshi FRBEA 
A4—; and Nichiren Shonin Zenshi BHR AABIE; Honen 
Shonin Zenshi JERE NAHE. 

Shintd was for a long time without any theological or philo- 
sophical foundation. However, the Kamakura period witnessed 
the development of a system of Shinto theology based chiefly upon 
the writings known as Shinté Gobusho PRE TMBA [In Kokushi 
Taikei], which has exerted a strong influence upon the different 
schools of Shinto which were developed subsequently. Ruiji Jingi 
Hongen ARMA PR [In Zoku Zoku Gunsho Ruiji] compiled 
in 1319 by Watarai leyuki }¥ @ HF7, priest of the outer shrine of 
Isé, consists of excerpts from important works on Shintd which 
were then in existence. It is particularly valuable as a handbook of 
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the Isé school of Shinto and had considerable influence on the 
world conception of the learned men of the time. Kitabataké 
Chikafusa JL | #45, the author of Jinnd Shdtdki, seems to have 
been influenced profoundly by it. 

Antiquities began to receive their share of attention as ancient 
court and military practices and usages since the Nara period, and 
came to occupy an important place in the everyday life of the 
nobility and the military. So important had they become that 
many a savant devoted his time and energies to their study. Kimpi- 
sho SEBS [In Gunsho Ruiji] was compiled about 1219-21 by 
Emperor Juntoku (1197-1242) who bemoaned the decline and 
laxity of Court etiquette and ancient practices. The work contains 
ninety-one topics on the conditions of the Imperial Court, its 
doings, and the etiquette of the sovereign. Renchii-shd frp 
[In Shiseki Shiiran], written about 1331-33 by Fujiwara Suketaka 
FRE GIE . has to do with annual functions and celebrations, im- 
perial accession, official positions, ete. Shokugen-shod WARP [In 
Gunsho Ruiji] by Kitabataké Chikafusa (1293-1354) was written 
in 1341 for Emperor Go-Murakami as an aid to administration. It 
treats the origin and development of official positions in the central 
and local governments and the two councils and eight departments 
of the central government. Shigai-sho RFF P [In Kojitsu Sdsho] 
is a cyclopedic work by Toin Kinkata #¥ BEAR (1291-1360) on 
the doings of the four seasons, literature, various arts, official posi- 
tions, legislation, customs, manners, beliefs and superstitions, and 
also on Shintd and Buddhism. Sompi Bummyaku & 5345p HR [In 
Zoku Gunsho Ruiji, Kojitsu Séshé, Kokushi Taikei] is a compila- 
tion of genealogy by Téin Kinsada jg BE ZE (1340-99). Ranshé- 
sho HERE [In Gunsho Ruiji], compiled by an unknown author 
toward the close of the Kamakura or early Muromachi period, ex- 
plains the origin of many things. The four hundred separate items 
include festivals, names of provinces, names of sovereigns, names 
of empresses and consorts, and others. 

No less important than the primary source materials are the 
secondary materials which are available in the form of writings by 
contemporary historians. Studies on various phases of the history 
of the feudal period have increased in number in recent years. 
Several works representing the results of mature scholarship have 
been produced during the last decade or two. Perhaps the most 
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scholarly and penetrating work on this period is Nihon Chisei Shi 
no Kenkyit (“ A Study of the Middle Ages in Japan”) published 
in 1929, which is a collection of essays chiefly on the Kamakura 
and Muromachi epochs by Hara Katsuré, professor of history in 
the Imperial University of Kyéto until his death in 1924. Omori 
Kingoré, who was professor of history in Waseda University, has 
left two important works on the middle period in Japan: Buké 
Jidai no Kenkyii (“ A Study of the Age of the Military ”) in two 
volumes, published in 1927-29, and Nihon Chisei Shi Ronké (“A 
Treatise on the Middle Ages in Japan ”) published in 1928. These 
two works were long regarded as standard texts on the feudal period 
of Japanese history. One of the earliest works on the Kamakura 
period is the Kamakura Jidai no Kenkyi (“ A Study of the Kama- 
kura Period”), a collection of essays on various phases of the 
period by eminent historians, published by the Shigaku Chiri D6ko- 
kai in 1925. A similar work is the Kamakura Jidai Shi Ron (“A 
Study of the History of the Kamakura Period”) which came out 
in 1931 but was originally published in 1908 as Kamakura Bummei 
Shi Ron (“ A Treatise on the History of Kamakura Civilization ”) 
by the Nihon Rekishi Chiri Gakkai. It is a collection of essays by 
the preéminent historians of the time, each dealing with a phase of 
Kamakura history. A brief but well written work is Gaikan Kama- 
kura Jidai Shi (“ Outline History of the Kamakura Period ”) by 
Sawada Akira, published in 1932. 

For the study of feudal society, particularly in its social and 
economic aspects, Buké Jidai Shakai no Kenkyi (“ A Study of 
Feudal Society ”) by Makino Shinnosuké is a revealing work. The 
beginnings of feudalism in Japan cannot be understood apart from 
the manorial system [shden seido] on which the institution was 
firmly based. There are two valuable basic works on the manorial 
system. One is the Shden KO (“A Treatise on the Manor”) pub- 
lished in 1888, which is perhaps the first modern scholarly treat- 
ment of the shden by the famous historian of the early Meiji period, 
Kurita Yutaka. This work is valuable for the sources which it 
gives. The other is Shden Seido no Taiyd (“ An Outline of the 
Manorial System”) by the famous geographer and historian, 
Yoshida Togo. In this work is discussed briefly the origin, organi- 
zation, and collapse of the manorial system. Two additional works 
of a different type which cannot be overlooked by a student of the 
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manorial system are Shden Shiryd (“ Materials on the Shden”) a 
two volume work by Shimizu Seiken and Shden Mokuroku (“A 
List of Manors”) compiled by Yatsushiro Kuniharu. The former 
is the more comprehensive and valuable of the two while the latter 
is no more than a mere list of manors which were scattered through- 
out the country. 

Few books have been written on the Mongol invasions of the late 
thirteenth century when the very existence of the nation was threat- 
ened by the mighty forces of Kublai Khan, the founder of the 
Yuan dynasty. The best work on the subject is Genkd no Shin 
Kenkyii (“ A New Study of the Mongol Invasions ”) by Professor 
Ikeuchi Hiroshi published in 1931. There is another valuable work 
in two volumes by Yamada Yasué entitled Fukuteki Hen RKE 
written in 1891. Although this does not by any means represent 
the latest effort in the field, it still remains a very useful work and 
cannot be ignored. 

Religious organizations, particularly the Buddhist monasteries 
and temples, played an important part in the economic life of the 
Middle Ages, notably during the early stages of feudalism. Nihon 
Jiin Keizai-shi Ron (“ Historical Treatise on Temple Economy in 
Japan”) by Hosokawa Kameichi, published in 1930, discusses the 
origin, development, nature, organization, law, tenancy, peasantry, 
ete., with reference to their landholdings during the Kamakura 
and Muromachi periods. The study of economic history in Japan 
has of late become quite popular and a number of scholars are 
delving into the economic conditions of the different periods. Hovw- 
ever, this is perhaps the first important work to be attempted in 
the field of economic history with special reference to Buddhist 
institutions. 

Several works have appeared in the history of thought during 
this period. Kamakura Muromachi Jidai no Jukyé (“ Confu- 
cianism During the Kamakura and Muromachi Epochs ”) by Ashi- 
kaga Enjutsu is a study of Confucianism as a branch of learning 
and also its prevailing ideas during the two epochs. Chisei ni 
Okeru Seishin Seikatsu (“Spiritual Life in the Middle Ages”) 
by Professor Hiraizumi Kiyoshi, deals with the spiritual life of the 
nation. In another work, Chiisei ni Okeru Shaji to Shakai to no 
Kankei (“The Relationship Between Society and the Temples and 
Shrines in the Middle Ages”), Prof. Hiraizumi gives a penetrating 
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analysis of the position and function of religious organizations in 
the economic and spiritual life of the nation. 

There have been several lengthy works on the history of Japan 
and not a few of these have well written volumes on the period 
under discussion. Among these are the Dai Nihon Jidai Shi by 
the Waseda University, Tdjo Nihon Shi by Yoshida Tigo, Dai 
Nihon Shi Koza by Yizankaku, Nihon Bunka Shi by Taishdkaku, 
and Nihon Rekishi Kéza by Iwanami. The last named represents 
the latest and most valuable collection of short essays in Japanese 
history by periods written by historians who are all recognized as 
outstanding authorities in their respective fields. 

No attempt has been made to include in this brief outline the 
countless number of important articles of merit which are available 
in historical journals. In listing the secondary works by contem- 
porary historians only the outstanding ones have been included. 
Consequently, the list is by no means complete or exhaustive. 








ON THE ORIGINS OF THE ANTAE 


GEORGE VERNADSKY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


§1 

THE ANTAE are considered the forefathers of the Eastern, or 
Russian, Slavs.1_ They are mentioned by the historian of the Goths 
Jordanis,? as well as by the following Byzantine authors of the 
6th and the 7th century A. D.: Procopius,* Agathias,* Menander,° 
Mauricius,® Theophilactus Simocattes ; 7 and Theophanes of the 8th 
century.* There is also a reference to “The land of the Antae” 
(Anthaib) in the Origo gentis Langobardorum of the second half 
of the 7th century as well as in the History of the Langobards, by 
Paul Diaconus, of the 8th century.° 

The Antae were likewise known to Syriac historiography. They 
probably were mentioned by John of Ephesus in Book VI, Chapter 
48, of his Church history, but we know only the title of this 































1L. Niederle, Slovanské Starozitnosti, IV (Prague, 1924), pp. 72-81 (sub- 
sequently quoted as SS); M. S. Hrushevskyi, Istoriia Ukrainy-Rusi, I 
(Lvov, 1904), 147-162 and 504-507; F. I. Uspenskii, Istoriia Vizantiiskoi 
Imperii, I (Petrograd, 1914), 386-406; J. Marquart, Osteuropéische und 
Ostasiatische Streifziige (Leipzig, 1903), 147-193 f., 483 (hereafter quoted 
as OOS). 

2 Jordanis, Romana, 388; Getica, 34, 247 (Mommsen’s edition in Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica is quoted). 

* Procopius, History of the Wars, VII, 14, 22-30; VIII, 4,9 etc.; Anecdota, 
XI, 11; XVIII, 20; XXXIIT, 6 (Loeb Classical Library edition is quoted). 

* Agathias, III, 21 (ed. Dindorf, Historici Graeci minores, Leipzig, 1871, 
II, p. 275). 

5 Menander, 6 (ed. Dindorf, II, pp. 5-6). 

® Mauricius, Strategicon, XI, 5 (reprinted from ed. J. Scheffer, Arriani 
tactica et Mauricii ars militaris, Upsala, 1664, in vol. I of L. Niederle’s 
Zivot starich slovani, Prague, 1911, pp. 27-32). 

7 Theophilactus Simocattes, VIII, 5 (ed. de Boor, Leipzig, 1887, p. 293). 

® Theophanes, I, p. 284 (ed. de Boor, Leipzig, 1883). 

® Ed. Waitz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Lango- 
bardorum (Hannover, 1878), pp. 3 and 54. That by Anthaib the Antae are 
meant was first suggested by Safarik (Slawische Alterthiimer, Leipzig 
[1843], 130-131) and accepted by Niederle, SS, IV, 72-73. It has been 
disputed, however, by K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, II (Berlin, 
1906), p. 98, and some others. 
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chapter.*° It was, however, on the evidence of this chapter that 
later Michael the Syrian based his account of the Sclaveni and 
Antae in Book X, Chapter 21 of his Chronicle.“ In his turn, 
Michael the Syrian’s work became the source of information for 
Gregory aba‘l Faradj (Bar Hebraeus) who mentioned a war be- 
tween the Romans and “the people of Antio” in the fourth year 
of the reign of Emperor Mauricius.’* 

In addition to the literary sources as quoted above, “Avras as a 
personal name is also mentioned in one inscription of the 3rd 
century A. D., found in Kerch.** 

There is no uniformity of rendering the name in the various 
sources. Procopius, Menander and Mauricius have “Avra; ** Jor- 
danis: Antes, Antae and Anti. In the singular we have: “Avrns 
(Agathias) and “Avras (the Kerch inscription). 

Jordanis considers the Antae as one of the two main branches 
of the Slavic family. He mentions the Slavs as “ Venetharum 
natio populosa ” and then makes the following comment: “ quorum 
nomina licet nunc per varias familias et loca mutentur, princi- 
paliter tamen Sclaveni et Antes nominantur.”** Procopius also 
thinks that “the Sclaveni and Antae actually had a single name 
in the remote past.” *® Moreover he states that “these two bar- 





10T. M. Schinfelder, Die Kirchen-Geschichte des Johannes von Ephesus 
aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt (Muenchen, 1862), p. 216: “Cap. XLVIII, 
Von der Eroberung und Verwiistung des Slaven-Landes.” John of Ephesus 
flourished in the 6th century. 

™ Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. Chabot, II (Paris, 1901), p. 362. Cf. 
J. Marquart, OOS, p. 483. Michael the Syrian was the Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch, 1166-1199. 

% The Chronography of Gregory Abu’l Faraj, translated from the Syriac 
by E. A. W. Budge, I (Oxford, 1932), 84. Bar Hebraeus flourished 1226-1286. 

*%V. V. Latyshev, Inscriptiones antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti 
Euvini, II (St. Petersburg, 1890), N 29, pp. 27 and 30. Cf. A. Pogodin, 
“Epigraficheskie sledy slovianstva,” Sbornik statei po arkheologii i etnografii 
(St. Petersburg, 1902), p. 162. 

** Niederle, SS, IV, p. 72, refers to the form “Avres as used by Menander. 
The editions of both C. Miiller and Dindorf as well as that of De Boor have, 
however, derivatives from “Avra: only and not from “Avres. 

* Jordanis, Getica, 34. 

** Procopius, History of the Wars, VII, 14, 29. The original name of the 
Slavs, according to Procopius, was Spori and he suggests that they were 
so known “because . . . living apart one man from another, they inhabit 
their country in a sporadic fashion.” Cf. G. Vernadsky, “The Spali of 
Jordanis and the Spori of Procopius,” Byzantion, XIII (1938), pp. 263-266. 
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barian peoples have had from ancient times the same institutions 
and customs. ... And both the two peoples have also the same 
language, an utterly barbarous tongue. Nay further, they do not 
differ at all from one another in appearance. For they are all 
exceptionally tall and stalwart men, while their bodies and hair 
are neither very fair or blond, nor indeed do they incline to the 
darker type, but they are slightly ruddy in color. And they live 
a hard life, giving no heed to bodily comfort, just as the Mas- 
sagetae do.” *” 

According to Jordanis, the Antae occupied the territory close to 
the Black Sea between the Dniester and Dnieper rivers.** Pro- 
copius mentions two main groups of the Antae, one north of the 
lower Danube and the other north of the Sea of Azov.’® It was 
with the first group that he was better acquainted and to which 
his information must be primarily referred. 

As to the political organisation of the Antae Procopius repre- 
sents it as being very loose: “ For these nations, the Sclaveni and 
the Antae, are not ruled by one man, but they have lived from of 
old under a democracy, and consequently everything which involves 
their welfare, whether for good or for ill, is referred to the 
people.” 2° In this passage the western group of the Antae is 
meant. On the political structure of their eastern group Procopius 
comments only that they were divided into “countless tribes,” 
€0vn 7a “Avrav dpuerpa.”* 

Procopius’ statement concerning the democracy of the Antae 
should be accepted with reservations. What Procopius meant was 
that the Antae were not subject to a monarchical rule. But each tribe 
was probably led by its own chieftains or elders. Oi dpyovres *Avrév 
are mentioned by Menander (Fragm. 6) and to the council of such 
tribal elders the actual control of the affairs belonged. It was 
probably the existence of such a strong ruling clan that enabled 
the Antae from time to time to form well knit political bodies. 
Around 376 they showed stubborn resistance to the attacks of the 
Gothic king Vinitharius though finally they were defeated by him.” 





17 Jd., VII, 14, 22 and 26-28. 18 Jordanis, Getica, 35. 

1° For the first group: V, 27; VII, 14 and 40; for the second group: 
VIII, 4, 9. 

20 VIT, 14, 22. *1'VITI, 4, 9. 

22 Jordanis, Getica, 247. Cf. G. Vernadsky, “Goten und Anten in 
Siidrussland,” Siidostdeutsche Forschungen, III (1938), pp. 265 ff. 
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In the middle of the 6th century the Antae formed a powerful 
military union which was able to stand a protracted fight against 
the invading Avars.** 

As to the military methods of the Antae, Procopius says that 
“the majority of them go against their enemy on foot carrying 
little shields and javelins in their hands, but they never wear 
corselets,” ** He also comments that they “ excel all others in their 
ability to fight on rough ground.” **> On the other hand it is 
known that the Byzantine generals used the Antae for cavalry as 
well. In Belisarius’ army operating against the Goths in Italy 
there was a squadron of sixteen hundred horsemen “the most of 
whom were Huns and Sclaveni and Antae.” ** 


§2 

While there is a considerable amount of historical evidence on 
the Antae, their origins and especially the derivation of their 
name still present a moot problem. According to the best authori- 
ties on the Slavs, the name does not sound Slavic.2” For that 
reason it seems natural to surmise a foreign origin. In 1878 A. A. 
Kunik hinted that in his opinion the ruling clan of the Antae 
might be the descendants of some Circassian tribe.?* Recently, 
Dr. Niko Zupanié has attempted to identify the Antae as Andians, 
one of the minor Lezgin tribes of the northeastern Caucasus.”° In 
my opinion, both Kunik and Zupanié started in the right direction, 
but did not proceed far enough. The purpose of my paper is to 
present a new attempt at the solution of the problem. 

The origins of the Antae, if I am not mistaken, should be con- 
nected with the Sarmatian background of South Russia. The Sar- 
matae migrated from the present-day Kazakhstan to the South 





*® Marquart, OOS, 127, 194, 504. VI, 22, 3. 

VII, 14, 35. ey, $7, 2. 

27 Cf. Niederle, SS, IV, 78, note 1. 

** A. A. Kunik and Baron V. Rosen, “ Izvestiia al Bekri i drugikh avtorov 
o Rusi i Slavianakh,” Zapiski Akademii Nauk, XXXII, Suppl. N 2, p. 147. 

*°N. Zupani¢, “Prvi nosilei etniénih imen Srb, Hrvat, Ceh i Ant,” 
Etnolog, II (1928), pp. 74-79; id. “Der Anten Ursprung und Name,” 
Actes du III-me Congrés International d’Etudes Byzantines (Athénes, 1932), 
pp. 331-339. On the Andians see N. Marr, Plemennoi sostav naseleniia 
Kavkaza (Petrograd, 1920), p. 45. I am indebted to Mr. Jacob Bromberg 
for calling my attention to N. Zupani¢’s articles. 
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Russian steppes in the course of the second and first centuries B. o, 
The last to come were the Alani, one of the most powerful Sar- 
matian tribes, who established themselves on the lower Don and 
in the Northern Caucasus in the course of the first century A. p. 

Now in a number of sources we find another name applied to 
the Alani or—which seems more probable—to certain clans of the 
Alani. This name is rendered in Chinese chronicles as ##£ which 
has been transliterated in different ways.*° Hirth suggests 
An-ts‘ai **; Wylie render it Yen-tsae **; Chavannes has Yen-ts‘ai*: 
Iakinf: Anspyait **; De Groot: Am-ts‘at.*° The name of An-ts‘ai 
or An-ts‘at ** was first mentioned in Chapter 123 of the Historical 
Records (Shi-ki), which was based on the report of Chang Kien‘ 
dating from 140-127 B. c. 

The same people is mentioned again in both the Annals of the 
Former Han (Ch‘ien Han Shu), ch. 96 and the Annals of the 
Later Han (Heou Han Shu), ch. 118. This latter chronicle con- 
tains the important information that the former realm of the 
An-ts‘ai assumed eventually a new name of the Alan-leao (Alani). 
This event must have taken place some time in the first century 
A. D.*? 

In my opinion the Chinese name An‘ts‘ai (which, as will be 
shown presently, corresponds to Antae) might have been a rendering 
of Tocharian dnt. In Tocharische Grammatik (1931) by E. Sieg, 
W. Siegling, and W. Schultze, the Tocharian dnt is translated into 
German as “ Fliche” (§ 84, page 52). Professor E. Sieg has 
been kind enough to inform me, in reply to my query, that dnt 





8°T am indebted to Mr. George Kennedy for the identification of the 
respective Chinese characters. 

81, Hirth, “The story of Chang K‘ien,’” JAOS 37 (1917). 96. 

82 A, Wylie, “ Notes on the Western Regions,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, X (1881), p. 44. 

83 FE, Chavannes, “ Les pays d’Occident d’aprés le Heou Han chou,” T‘oung 
Pao, Serie 2, vol. 7 (1907), pp. 170, 195. 

84Takinf Bichurin, Sobranie svedenii o narodakh obitavshikh v srednei 
Azii v drevniia vremena, III (St. Petersburg, 1851), p. 6. 

35 J, J. M. De Groot, Chinesische Urkunden zur Geschichte Asiens, II 
(Berlin und Leipzig, 1926), p. 15. 

8° As suggested by Mr. Kennedy. 

87 In Chavannes’ opinion, Chapter 118 of the Annals of the Later Hans 
is based on evidence collected around 125 a.p. with possible additions, in- 
serted not later than 170 a.D., T‘oung Pao, 1907, p. 150. 
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(Toch. A) or dnte (Toch. B) corresponds to Sanscrit tala and 
thus can be translated into German not only as “ Flache ” but also 
as “ Ebene.” ** In that case An-ts‘ai probably meant “the people 
of the plains.” 

We have now to compare the evidence of the Chinese chronicles 
with that of the Greek and Latin writers. An identification of 
the An-ts‘ai as the “Aopou of Strabo (XI, 2, 1) has been proposed 
by F. Hirth ** and accepted by many other scholars.*° J. Marquart, 
however, contested the phonetic equivalency of An-ts‘ai and 
"Aopoo.** In my opinion, another name, mentioned by Strabo, 
that of the “Aow. (XI, 8, 2) is worth investigating in this con- 
nection.*? The Acaio. referred to by Ptolemaeus as one of the Sar- 
matian tribes, is probably another transcription of the same name.** 
The ’Acaio. (spelled ’Acoaior) are also mentioned by Stephanus of 
Byzantium as the inhabitants of “Agoa, a town (xen) in Scythia.** 
Bearing in mind derivation of the Greek form rac from *zavrax ** 
I would suggest the possibility of deriving both “Ao and *Accaio 
from An-ts‘ai. Apparently there existed also in the first century 
4. D, another Greek transcription of the name An-ts‘ai as “Avro: or 
"Avres. This other tradition has been kept in the works of at 
least two Latin authors, Pomponius Mela and C. Plinius Secundus. 





88 Professor E. Sieg’s letter to me of March 7, 1938. For ant (Toch. A) 
see E. Sieg and W. Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, I (Berlin und Leipzig, 
1921), 62-b 4, 212-b 6, 231-b 3, 455-2. 

* F, Hirth, “Ueber Wolga-Hunnen und Hiung-nu,” Sitzwngsber. d. K. 
Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., philos.-philol.-u. hist. Classe, 1899, II, pp. 249-251. 

“Cf. E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1913), p. 107; 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, “The Sarmatae and Parthians,” Cambridge Ancient 
History, XI, 94. 

“J. Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, II, p. 240. 
Quoted from E. Chavannes, “Les pays d’Occident d’aprés le Wei Lio,” 
T‘oung Pao, Serie II, vol. 6 (1905), 558, n. 5. 

“There is no definitive identification of the “Aci. A. Hermann has 
suggested that the name might refer to the Yiie-chi. See his article 
“Tocharoi ” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie, 2 Reihe, 12. Halbband 
(1937), ec. 1632. G. Haloun has proposed the identification of “Aco = 
‘Acvavol as Usun of the Chinese chronicles. See his article “Zur Ué-tsi- 
Frage,” ZDMG 91. 252 f. 

** Ptolemaeus, Geographia, V, 9, 16 (ed. Nobbe, Leipzig 1843). 

“Stephanus of Byzantinum, s.v. (ed. Meinecke, Berlin 1849), p. 135. 

“A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek grammar (London, 1897), p. 97. 
Cf. A. Kaegi, Kurzgefasste griechische Schulgrammatik, 12-13. 
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P. Mela, speaking about “Scythian” peoples living somewhere 
“super Amazonas et Hyperboraeos ” mentions, among others, the 
Cissianti.*® Plinius has “ Cisianti.”**? Now, this seems to be a 
compound name comprising two different peoples: Cisi and Anti.“ 

Returning now to such forms as “Agga, ’Accaio, “Aovor we might 
compare them with the name As or Assi, as the Alani, or some 
clans of them were known in the Middle Ages. Thus Plano 
Carpini, who travelled through Asia as the ambassador of the Pope 
to the Mongol Khan in 1246-48, mentions “Alani sive Assi” among 
the peoples conquered by the Mongols.*® Rubruck who was sent 
to the Khan by the French king in 1253-54 has “Alani sive Acas” 
(variant reading: “vel Aas”) and “Alani qui ibi dicuntur 
Acias.” °° The people of As is also mentioned by several Arabic 
authors, including Rukneddin Beibars.®™* 

In Russian medieval chronicles the name is usually rendered as 
Acti (Iasy), but at least in one occasion as Acs (Asy) as well. 

We also find mention of the as (A-su) in some medieval Chinese 
sources. There was a special guard regiment of A-su in China in 
the first half of the 14th century.** The name As, in connection 
with the Alani, A-lan A-sz (Alani-As) is likewise mentioned on 


the Chines medieval map of the 14th century, published by E. 
Bretschneider.** It is generally considered that the medieval As 
in the Northern Caucasus, as referred to in the sources quoted 





4° P, Mela, Chorographia, I, 13 (ed. Frick, Berlin, 1880, p. 4). 

‘7 Plinius, Nat. Hist., VI, 35 (ed. Jahn, Leipzig, 1870). 

“8 See N. Zupani¢, Hinolog, Il, 76-77. The Cisi and Anti might have been 
the ancestors of the Kasogi and the Iasy of the Russian chronicles (Cir- 
cassians and Ossetians). 

*° Plano Carpini, ed. Beazley (London, Hakluyt Society, 1903), p. 68. 

5° Rubruquis, ed. Beazley (London, Hakluyt Society, 1903), pp. 164 and 
159. 

51 Rukneddin Beibars flourished in the 14th century. I quote the Russian 
translation by Tiesenhausen, Materialy dlia istorii Zolotoi Ordy, I, p. 116, 
from I. Kulakovskii, Alany po svedeniiam klassicheskikh i vizantiiskikh 
pisatelei (Kiev, 1899), p. 66. 

52 Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisei, I*, p. 65; II*, p. 54; IX, 31 
(with Act as variant reading). 

5§ Palladii, “ Starinnye sledy khristianstva v Kitae,” Vostochnyi Sbornik, 
I (St. Petersburg, 1877), pp. 47-49. 

54. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, 
II (London, 1916), maps facing the title page and commentary, p. 84 f. 
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above, were the forefathers of the modern Ossetians (OceTuHbI 
in Russian). 


§ 3 
The results of the preceding argument enable us to draw up the 
following table of the development of the name Antae: 


I. An-ts‘ai—Agaio ("Aovor)—Anti. 
II. *Aocaion—Anti—Alani. 
III. Alani—As. 
IV. As—"Avres, “Avrat. 


I consider the “Ayres or “Avra as directly derived from *as. The 
plural “Ayres might have been formed from *as in the same way 
as ylyavres has been formed from yiyas.** From the plural “Avres 
or “Avra the singular “Avras or “Avrys might have been subsequently 
derived in the same way as the singular yiyavras (for yiyas) was 
formed in modern Greek.*® 

The Russian transliteration of the same name, as referred to 
in the chronicles is Herr (Jasy). While the ’Acaio of Ptolemaeus 
might be considered the forerunners of the Antae, the Ach were 
their successors. 


§ 4 

By identifying the name of Antae with that of As or Acui I do 
not mean, however, that the people of Antae taken as a whole were 
one of the Sarmatian tribes. We have the emphatic statement 
by Procopius that the Antae spoke the same language as the 
Sclaveni.®? The bulk of the people obviously were Slavs. The 
reason why they were known by a Sarmatian name is apparently 
that their ruling clan was Sarmatian. It may be not without 
some ground that Procopius likened the customs of the Antae to 
that of the Massagetae."* We have obviously here a case of a 
symbiosis of two peoples, one politically organized by the other. 
Since the Slavs were originally agriculturists and the Sarmatae 





Of. E. Kieckers, Historische griechische Grammatik, II (Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1926), p. 37. 

°K. Petraris, Lehrbuch der neugriechischen Volks- und Umgangssprache 
(Heidelberg ete., 1903), p. 31. 

** See above, § 1. 

8 See above, § 1. 
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were cattlebreeders, it is apparently a case of a nomadic clan con- 
trolling a sedentary population. 

Such cases were not infrequent in the history of Eurasia. In 
fact, the nomads were economically dependent upon sedentary 
peoples and constantly were trying to control them. As to South 
Russia, the Scythian state presented exactly the same combination, 
and later on both the Khazar and the Mongol rule was based upon 
similar principles.®® Nor was it infrequent in history for a ruling 
clan or a ruling group to impress its name on the people over 
which it ruled. We know that in the 9th century A. D. the Varan- 
gians succeeded in controlling the Eastern Slavs and the name of 
Rus, which in the course of the 9th and the 10th century was 
applied chiefly to the Varangian ruling class in Kiev, was later 
on adopted by the whole nation. 

I suggest that the As or Antae might have dominated the Eastern 
Slavs politically in the same way as later on the Varangians did. 
The Russian state of Kiev, controlled by the Varangian princes, 
was generally considered until recently the first state of the Eastern 
Slavs. Such an assertion cannot be considered valid any more. 
It is obvious that the first East Slavonic state was that of the 
Antae.®° 

The people of Antae, as we have seen,** were, according to Pro- 
copius, composed of two groups. The western group of the Antae 
was concentrated north from the lower Danube in the basin of the 
rivers Pruth, Dniester, and Southern Bug. Its center was probably 
in modern Moldavia, as the name of the present city of Iagi (in 
Russian: Accsr) bears witness. This name was quoted in a list 
of Russian cities of the 14th century as Ack topr (Askyi Torg, 
the As market) .® 

The eastern group of the Antae, according to Procopius, inhabited 
the plains north from the Sea of Azov. The very name of this 
Sea was probably derived from the name As. The Sea of Azov 
thus seem to have meant originally “the Sea of the As” or “ the 
Sea of the Antae.” We may surmise that while in the western 
































5° M. I. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford, 1922), 
pp. 42-43. 

*° Cf. D. Odinets, Vozniknovenie gosudarstvennogo stroia u Slavian (Paris, 
1935), p. 67 ff. 
®1 See above, § 3. 
*2 Poln. Sobr. Russk. Letopisei, VII, 240. 
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group of the Antae Slavs formed the bulk of the population, the 
case was different with regard to the eastern group, where prob- 
ably the Sarmatian element was more noticeable. 

The state of the Antae was badly shaken by the invasion of the 
Avars in the middle of the 6th century, in spite of the fact that 
the Antae showed a stubborn resistance and even were able to 
defeat some of the Avar bands. 

The migration of the Bulgars to the Balkan peninsula drove a 
wedge between the main groups of the Antae and the Byzantine 
Empire. Small bands of the Antae could have been easily absorbed 
by the Bulgars. After the formation of the Khazar state in South 
Russia in the 7th century A. D., the eastern group of the Antae 
recognized the authority of the Khazars. They centered around 
the lower Don. 

It is interesting, in this connection, that the Arabic writers al- 
Baladuri of the 9th century and al-Masudi of the 10th century 
both referring to the events of the 8th century, mention the existence 
of a numerous Slavic population in the realm of the Khazars. 
Masudi refers specifically to the banks of the Don River.** 

Eventually, the Antae were pushed south of the Sea of Azov, 
to the banks of Kuban River in Northern Caucasus. It was there 
that the Russian chronicles located the Iasy. This part of the 
Antae mixed with those groups of the Alani who remained in 
Northern Caucasus, not having joined the western drive of the 
main body of their people in the 5th century. The Caucasian Antae 
or Alani must have formed the background of the modern Ossetians. 
However, in the 8th to the 11th century the Slavic element must 
have been still strong among the Caucasian Iasy. This explains 
the possibility of the formation of a flourishing Russian principality 
of Tmutorokan, centering in the mouth of Kuban River, during 
the 10th and the 11th century. 

As to the western group of the Antae, after the disruption of 
their state organization in the 7th century, they divided into single 
tribes, each known by its own name. Out of them the Ulichi and 
the Tivertsy remained in the basin of the Dniester and the South 
Bug rivers. Other tribes were gradually moving north and north- 
east, and together with some tribes of the Sclaveni colonized most 





** A. Harkavy, Skazaniia musulmanskikh pisatelei o slavianakh i Russkikh 
(St. Petersburg, 1870), pp. 38 and 140. 
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of the country subsequently known as Russia. In the 8th century 
most of these tribes recognized the authority of the Khazars and 
later on, in the 9th and the 10th century, that of the Varangians, 

It now seems not so difficult to explain why the name of the 
Antae disappears from the Byzantine chronicles after the beginning 
of the %th century. The state of the Western Antae was broken 
by that time and each tribe had assumed a separate name. More- 
over, the majority of the tribes having migrated to the northeast, 
the remaining tribes of the Ulichi and the Tivertsy kept quiet 
and lost direct contact with Byzantium. We have also to take 
into consideration that the formation of the Bulgarian state on 
the lower Danube built a wall between the Byzantine Empire and 
the western tribes of the Antae. 

As to the eastern Antae, who took refuge in the Northern Cau- 
casus and mixed with the remnants of the Alani, they were fre- 
quently referred to by various Byzantine chroniclers but now as 
"AXavor and no more as “Avrat. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIAN GOD GAVAGRIVA (GODZU 
TENNO) IN CONTEMPORARY JAPAN * 


JOHN F. EMBREE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


In A RECENT issue of this JOURNAL (54. 282-89) Miss Helen 
B. Chapin gives an interesting account of the Gion festival in 
Kyoto. On what appears to be adequate evidence she links the 
origin of the festival with the worship of Gavagriva or, as he is 
called in Japan, Godzu Tennd. This first worship was instituted 
by an Indian who came to Japan in the seventh century and set- 
tled near Kobe. In 970 a ceremony was held at the Gion Temple 
in Kyoto “for the purpose of exorcising the demons of pestilence, 
which is the origin of the festival [in Kyoto].” Toward the end 
of her article Miss Chapin remarks that the origins of the festival 
are no longer known to the average man in Kyoto. This is prob- 
ably true. However, the belief in Godzu Tennd per se persists in 
some parts of rural Japan, among others Kuma County, 
Kumamoto. 

In the Kuma region the Gion festival is observed chiefly by the 
making of dango cakes and the observation of a rest day. There 
are also certain beliefs about a personified Gion who is believed to 
be one-eyed (katame). The people say that he became so while 
working in the rice fields; hence, one must not work in the rice 
fields at this time for fear of becoming one-eyed also. Some farmers 
extend the injunction to include not working in the mulberry 
fields. A one-eyed person is often referred to jokingly as Gion. In 
Aso county, Kumamoto, the belief is that Gion lost his eye working 
in a cucumber patch, and the people in this region eat no cucum- 
bers on the day of Gion. 

The personification of Gion in rural Kumamoto is interesting in 
view of the fact that, according to Miss Chapin, the term Gion is a 
transliteration of Jetavana, the garden in Srivasti, and was origin- 





*The customs and beliefs described as existing in Kuma county were 
observed by myself and my wife during a year’s residence (1935-36) in a 
Kuma village in the course of a social study of Japanese village life 
conducted for the Social Science Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. 
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ally the name of the shrine or temple erected in honor of Godzu 
Tenn6 and, later, also in honor of the Japanese deity Susa-no-o,? 

The Gion festival days in Kyoto are the 17th and the 24th of 
July. In Kuma the festival is still celebrated, as are most Kuma 
festivals, by the old lunar calendar—on the 24th of the sixth 
month. There is only one date observed for Gion, the 17th being 
the eve of Kwannon day. 

In Kuma Godzu Tenné is in no way related to the observation 
of Gion day. Godzu Tenn6 as a disperser of sickness and evil 
spirits plays his part in this region on the first day of the second 
month by lunar calendar. This day, Tarotsuitachi, is a ritually 
dangerous one because at this time the sprites or taro (also called 
nushi) of the forest and the river exchange places of abode. One 
is especially enjoined not to bathe in the river on this day—a rather 
empty prohibition considering the season. Healing priests (kitoshi) 
of the region make on this day of Tarotsuitachi special paper talis- 
mans called goddon, which term, as one healing priest pointed out, 
is but a varied form of Godzu Tenn6 (probably from Godzu Dono, 
Sibe Godzu). The talismans consist of a crude print of a horned, 
seated figure with a sword, and are made by taking a wooden block 
with the figure cut on it, wetting it with a mixture of water and 
ground charcoal, then making an impression on rough white paper. 
(See Plate.) This paper now becomes a magical talisman good for 
warding off disease and devils from the possessor. (Goddon are 
sometimes pasted on the wall of one of the rooms of a farmhouse, 
or, more frequently, folded up and worn around the neck as charms. 
They are worn until the first day of the horse (in the second month) 
which is the chief festival of Inari, patron of farmers and geisha.’ 
Each village has two or three healing priests and other minor 
priestly persons who make goddon on this day and give them to 
anyone who calls, the visitor usually giving one sen in exchange. 

The wooden blocks used to make the prints are old and black- 
ened from years of use. They are handed down in a house from 
father to son or adopted son. 

The horned figure corresponds to the traditional identification of 





1This personification process is not uncommon in rural Japan. Some 
farmers of Kuma when referring to the 15th night (jigoya) of the eighth 
month, on which is a festival in honor of the moon, speak of “ Jigoyasan,” 
literally Mr. Eve-of-the-fifteenth. 

*In Kyoto the Gion festival is participated in by the geisha of the city. 
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Four different goddon. The two top figures appear to be traditional depictions 
of the deity Godzu Tennd. The two lower figures, also used as goddon, 
are striking variations. Figures are one-half original size. 
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Godzu Tennd with Gavagriva, the Bull-Headed Heavenly King. 
Sometimes there are two somewhat different figures stamped on the 
same paper; these in true Japanese fashion are identified as 
“ Godzusama and his wife.” Frequently, however, the figure looks 
more like a cross between a naked baby and a fetus. (See Plate, 
figure d.) This figure is also termed goddon, but probably, or at 
any rate plausibly, is related to the beliefs concerning water and 
forest sprites and their activities on Tarotsuitachi. 

In Kuma there are numerous and various healing priests, some 
more or less Buddhist, others more or less Shintd, all termed 
kitoshi. One such Buddhist kitoshi performs his cures by the re- 
cital of sutras before a many armed deity which he calls Sam- 
bokojin.* He is of the Tendai sect and functions in this region 
much as some of the healing priests described by Murasaki in the 
10th and 11th centuries. 

The Shinté kitosht are mostly connected with local Inari shrines. 
Kitoshi of both types make goddon on Tarotsuitachi. The orthodox 
Shintd priests on the other hand do not make them. One such 
village priest remarked to me that he used to make them, but ceased 
doing so some years ago when he learned that Godzu Tenn6 was of 
Indian origin. This is interesting in view of the fact that the Gion 
shrine in Kyoto, originally founded by a believer in the Indian 
deity Gavagriva, has come to be purely Shinto. 

Engelbert Kaempfer, in his travels through Kyushu in the 16th 
century, came across the use of paper talismans rather like the 
goddon here described: “On the doors and houses of ordinary 
people (for men of quality seldom suffer to have theirs thus dis- 
figur’d) there is commonly pasted a sorry picture of one of their 
Lares, or House-Gods, printed upon one half sheet of paper. The 
most common is the black-horn’d Giwon, otherwise call’d Godsu 
Ten Oo, that is, according to the literal signification of the char- 
acters, this word is express’d by, the Ox-Headed Prince of Heaven, 
whom they believe to have the power of keeping the family from 
distempers and other unlucky accidents, particularly from the 
Sekbio, or Smallbox, which proves fatal to great numbers of their 
children. [Kaempfer gives a reproduction of one of these pictures 
which is entitled ‘The figure of the black horned Giwon, an Idol 





*Sampd Kwodjin (?); Aston refers to a trinity based on Susa-no-o or 
Godzu Tennd by this term. See Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 139. 
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of the Japanese.’] Others fancy they thrive extreamly well, and 
live happy, under the protection of a countryman of Jeso, whose 
monstrous frightful picture they paste upon their doors, being 
hairy all over his body, and carrying a large sword with both hands, 
which they believe he makes use of to keep off, and as it were to 
parry all sorts of distempers and misfortunes, endeavouring to get 
into the house.” * 

The description of the second type of talisman actually fits the 
goddon of Kuma better than the rather mild, hairless, and u- 
armed figure portrayed as Godzu Tennd in Kaempfer’s book. W. G. 
Aston in his book Shinto, the Way of the Gods refers to Goda 
Tenné as a “modern representative ” of Susa-no-o. He regards 
the sword carried by Godzu Tenn6 as a phallic symbol. (Miss 
Chapin remarks that much of the Gion festival has sexual sig- 
nificance.) There are no such beliefs in Kumamoto, however, un- 
less the making of goddon by Inari kitoshi could be so interpreted. 

W. L. Hildburgh has a figure in plate 1 of his “ Japanese House- 
hold Magic ” * which is probably a Godzu Tennd. Hildburgh refers 
to it under the general topic of protective talismans and amulets 
used to exercise evil influence, but does not specifically identify it 
with Godzu Tennd. 





‘The History of Japan, vol. 2, pp. 313-15. 
5 In Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London, vol. §, 
pp. 136-159, 1908. 
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THE SECOND COLUMN OF ORIGEN’S HEXAPLA 


W. E. STapPLeEs 
TORONTO 


THE ACCEPTED theory pertaining to the second column of Origen’s 
Hexapla is that it is the work of Origen, and that in it he trans- 
literated the Hebrew text before him into Greek characters so that 
non-Hebrew-speaking students could read correctly the Hebrew of 
the first column. Used in connection with the Hebrew text, the 
second column would prove an effective aid in the study of the Old 
Testament. 

Origen * was born in Alexandria in A. p. 185. He was taught by 
Clement, and became head of the Catechetical school in Alexandria. 
Christian persecutions drove him to Antioch in 218. In 230 he 
was ordained a priest in Jerusalem. When he was forbidden to 
teach in Alexandria he went to Caesarea in 232, and died either at 
Caesarea or Tyre in A. D. 254. It was while sojourning in 
Caesarea that he compiled his great work, the Hexapla. Since he 
was born in Alexandria, in a Christian home, and in a Greek 
community, the language of his daily life must have been Greek, 
and he only acquired his knowledge of Hebrew in middle life in 
Palestine. Since his own language was Greek, we should expect 
Origen to make his transliterations of Hebrew words into Greek 
pronounceable by Greeks. Just so the Septuagint was translated by 
Greek-speaking Jews, and as a result the proper names which have 
been transliterated can be pronounced quite readily by Greek 
students.” 

An examination of the available material of Origen’s second 
column shows that while approximately half the words are written 
more or less in full, and may be read easily by a Greek, the other 
half are written defectively and would be perfectly useless to a 
Greek as an aid to reading the Hebrew text. It seems very strange 
that a Greek-speaking Christian of the third century a. p. should 





*F. A. Wright, A History of Later Greek Literature, London, 1932, 
p. 317 ff. 

*It is true that many copyist errors have crept into the text; yet when 
these are corrected, and when due allowances are made for differences in 
accent, the names may be read correctly by Greek students. 
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transliterate words into Greek characters with less thoroughness 
than Greek-speaking Jews of the third century B. c. 

One needs only to show a list of proper names from the Septua- 
gint and a list of words from the second column of the Hexapla of 
Origen to a Greek scholar who knows no Hebrew, to become 
thoroughly convinced that this second column was never created 
by a Greek, and that it was never intended originally for the use 
of a Greek-speaking student without a strong Jewish tradition 
behind him, for it contains a large percentage of words entirely 
lacking in secondary vowels and a few even without primary ones, 
The numbers of these are entirely too great to be due to copyist 
errors. Indeed, a Greek copyist would be more apt to insert 
required vowels than to omit them. In fact, there are transposi- 
tions of vowels which can easily be accounted for by the theory 
that Greek copyists were attempting to make an unintelligible text 
more easily pronounceable by a Greek reader.® 

In Palestine Hebrew had become the language of the Synagogue 
and school while Greek was much more prevalent as a social 
medium. Many Jews found great difficulty in reading their Holy 
Writ in Hebrew characters, although they could still utter the 
sacred words. However, when supplied with a text in Greek letters, 
although only partly supplied with vowels, they had no difficulty 
in reading them. 

There would be a decided difference between a transliteration of 
Hebrew into Greek characters made by a Jew and one made by a 
Greek. The text of the latter, which may find its counterpart in 
the proper names of the Septuagint, would show a conscious effort 
to reproduce the sounds indicated by the Hebrew letters by means 
of Greek characters. The result would be a marked variation of 
letters to obtain a nearer approximation to the sounds of the 
Hebrew characters under different conditions. On the other hand, 
a transliteration prepared by a Jew would be largely mechanical. 
Each Hebrew letter would have its equivalent in Greek, and this 
equation would be adhered to under all conditions. This is ob- 
viously the case with the second column.‘ In short, the Greek 
would transcribe what he heard and as he heard it, while a Jew 





8 wwounox, Ps. 35: 19 is an error for topoxov. 
‘It is true that x is used as an equivalent of F{ once in [wy eoupox 
35: 19; and at least once a 5 is transcribed as « in TIN ovwpex 32: 8 
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would transcribe what he saw.® It is the purpose of this paper to 
demonstrate that the second column of Origen’s Hexapla was the 
work of a Jew with a long Hebrew tradition and not that of a 
Greek.® 

One of the first things to be noted is the great variation in vowel 
values. Hireg as a short vowel, for example, was variously indicated 
as a, t, €, aS IN puoyaB (46:8), pakpwp (29:1), veydeA (35: 27). 
The same variation is found in representing the remaining vowels. 
However, since the text is mainly consonantal, with the position 
of the main vowels indicated, the actual vowel used was of little 
significance for a Jew. The Jewish reader knew the pronunciation 
of the words from the spoken language and hence would give the 
various vowels their proper Hebrew values irrespective of their 
representation. A Greek, on the other hand could never read the 





Such forms and errors in transcription are probably due to later Greek 
copyists. 

All passages quoted are taken from the Psalms, as recorded in Hatch 
and Redpath, A Concordance of the Septuagint, Supplement, pp. 199-216. 

5 An interesting parallel is to be found in the Arabic script. The Turks 
used it as a medium for the representation of their language. Owing to 
the fact that Turkish has a great many more sounds than there are letters 
in the Arabic alphabet, the Turks were forced to designate many different 
sounds by one letter. For example, they designated the sounds k, ky, g, 
gy, ¥, Vv, w, and n by the Arabic kef. That is to say, an Arabic-speaking 
person who knew no Turkish could not possibly gain a true appreciation of 
Turkish pronunciation from a Turkish-Arabic book. On the other hand, 
Europeans in transliterating Arabic into their own script are very careful 
to reproduce as faithfully as possible the pronunciation of the original in 
accordance with the idiosyncrasies of their own language, with the result 
that scholars of different nationalities follow different systems of trans- 
literation. On the one hand, a man representing a foreign language by his 
own script is very careful to give each sound the correct representation 
because the pronunciation is wholly dependent upon the written and not 
upon the spoken word. On the other hand, a man using a foreign script 
to represent his own language is not careful to distinguish the different 
sounds by different letters, because pronunciation comes not from the 
Written but from the spoken word. These two cases are represented in 
the transliterations in the Septuagint, and in the Greek script of the second 
column of Origen’s Hexapla. It is generally conceded that the authors of 
the former were Greek-speaking Jews, and their work shows ample evidence 
that in it they attempted to give the true pronunciation of the Hebrew 
words in their transliterations. 

*Only a fraction of the illustrations collected by the author are used in 
the paper. Passages in which additional data are found are simply noted. 
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text correctly from the transliteration. The consonants, however, 
are quite regularly represented by their Greek counterpart,’ and 
these were used irrespective of the fact that they were not strictly 
accurate, manifestly because the transliteration was made by Jews 
for Jews and hence exactness in transliteration was not necessary 
as it would be for Greeks. 

In the case of words composed of “strong” consonants, the 
secondary vowels are usually omitted in the transliterations of the 
second column ; that is to say, the consonants are always designated 
and the secondary vowels rarely. In the case of words containing 
laryngeals, however, it usually has been considered that the laryn- 
geal was not represented while the vowel following or preceding 
was written; that is to say, the consonants were seldom written, 
the vowels always. But there seems to be evidence that the vowels 
written actually represent the laryngeals rather than the vowels in 
question. For example, two vowels sometimes appear in place of 
the laryngeal and the vowel: e.g., M8 aaaa (35:21), WO, ee-Lov 
(46:9). A Greek would certainly pronounce the latter as ¢-e-fov, 
but the author, not being a Greek, and being familiar with the 
traditional pronunciation, read «e as 4. Should we consider the 
Greek letters ce as vowels only we must suppose that they represent 
the word 35, a form which does not appear in the Old Testament. 
We may compare this Greek form of the word with the English 
“Tsaac ” in which the first a represents a Mi. 

Again, it usually has been considered that the combination « 
was meant to represent a hireq-yodh. A survey of the occurrences 
of « is very suggestive. 

(a) Masculine plural forms: DTN Awe 36:2; 46:2 

Dw apoacip i:3 
D'NMS aBBoréep, 49:7 


DSO  drracip 1:1 
(b) Laryngeal-yodh forms: WI aes 1:1; 111:1 
TSA daeip 18: 29 
Y'Y3 Beep 31: 22 





7E. A. Speiser, “ The Pronunciation of Hebrew According to the Trans- 
literations in the Hexapla,” JQR, XVI, 343 ff., continued in later volumes. 
In his study Professor Speiser has taken it for granted that the trans 
literation was the work of Origen. He has, however, given an excellent 
picture of the accidents suffered by the text at the hands of copyists, and 
for these I would refer the reader to his work. 
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(c) With a suffix: 9D cede 31:4 
(d) Forms in whiche =o: DWI Owe 18: 28 
DDD yer 49:11 

VY ofa 28:7 


(e) Forms in which «¢ and « are in different syllables: 
‘TIED — pe-iwpdy 30:4 


TH pe-ied 89: 49 
IDTV} —ove-iepBou 35: 21 
er forms: 28 we : 
(f) Other f % 31:3 


NI? ASaved 29:1 ete. 


The form «Ax must be an error for yAa, while the form Aéaved 
represents the accepted Greek form for 1117; cf. Ruth 4:17, ete. 
In the forms (d) and (e) the «’s are not diphthongs, and so need 
not detain us. In the forms (a), (b), and (c), however, the «’s 
are usually taken as diphthongs. In all other forms in which 
hireqg-yodh appears, the yodh is preceded by a laryngeal except in 
the case of 4Y. In this case one is tempted to see the « written 
for a sibilant, the second in the doubled zayin. The converse of 
this is found in ‘YW: veo. 18:47, where a o is written for an «. 
This correction gives us another example which can be placed in 
our (c) list along with oeAa. Now the interesting point about 
these forms (a, b, c) is that « is the transliteration for ‘Y, °&, 
‘1, °M. Wherever the yodh appears without the laryngeal it is 
represented by the iota alone. We may presume, therefore, that 
the presence of the laryngeal has something to do with the presence 
of the «, and that the laryngeal in these cases is probably repre- 
sented by it. Toa Greek without a Jewish background the « would 
indicate simply a long i- sound; but to the Jew the « represented 
a known laryngeal and was read by him accordingly. If this 
theory be accepted as possible, then in all cases where the laryngeal 
plus a vowel is represented by a Greek vowel, it is the laryngeal 
rather than the vowel that is represented. If we accept this thesis, 
the text of the second column proves to be largely consonantal as 
noted in: 
WSIS = B-y-y-ova-Bw «9-46: 4 
ISI p(y)a-a-va = 31: 24 
TT e-te 89: 37 
“TOM eo-d 89: 34 
Wy aBde 35: 27 
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The conjunction waw is represented by the Greek ov. In a few 
cases the vowel is indicated, as in ‘3%¥?3 ovadown 35:28. In the 
great majority of cases, however, the conjunction is without a vowel, 
as in WY3) ovBaap 49:11. The Greek ov alone is a diphthong, 
and has consonantal value only when it is followed by another 
vowel; then it has the value of our w. Yet ovBaap must have been 
pronounced wa-ba’ar and not u-ba’ar, as a Greek would have read it. 

In one half the instances in which an inseperable preposition is 
read, no vowel is written. That the writer knew that the vowel- 
sound was there and read it regularly is evidenced by the presence 
of the vowel in the other half of the cases; e. g., R23 Baxaad, 35: 18; 
131392 Bapowvw 30:6. On the other hand, we find such forms as 
TPT. Bockaax 31:2; WD Bud 31:9, which a Greek would 
read B:-e5.8 Since those who used this text read Ba-xa-ad, etc., it 
seems evident that they also read Ba-ced-xa-fa-ya and fa-td, al- 
though these words were not written in full. While Greek sylla- 
bication would permit such a form as Aya-wA (30:12), it would 
not permit such forms as Acerd (32:6), or ABynO (31:3). Since 
these words would be quite unpronounceable by a Greek, a Greek 
could scarcely have transcribed them, while a Greek-speaking Jew, 
familiar with the synagogal service, could have written them quite 
easily. The presence of vowels was unnecessary to him, with Greek 
letters as with Hebrew. 

In the case of nouns of the “ first declension ” the same charac- 
teristics are present. We find such forms as WS pa-cwp 31: 22, 
and M833 oa-Ba-w 46:8, which could have been transliterated 
easily by a man with a Greek tradition behind him. At the same 
time we find a considerable number of forms with which a Greek 
could hardly be credited. In 89:33 DZY is transcribed as a-w- 
vav(y»). A Greek would have pronounced these letters as av-w-vap. 
He would have transliterated the Hebrew as a-ovw-vay. Again iD 
89:26 13%). is transcribed as t-w-vw. A Greek would have read 
this word as imino. He would have transliterated the Hebrew 
word as te-y-vw, in order to ensure the proper pronunciation.® 

In the “ second declension ” we have such forms as VF! te-Gep, 31: 
24 and JO peow 32:9, forms which do indicate the proper pro 





® Examples of prepositions with vowels may be noted in 49:5; 35: 23; 
36:2; 18: 43; 32:9; and without vowels in 30: 12; 30:7; 32:6; 31:3; 
35: 14; 32: 9. 
® Similar phenomena may be found in 89: 26; 35: 27; 31: 21; 18: 36. 
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nunciation. However, the usual transliteration omits the final 
vowel and so makes a real obstacle to the Greek in the matter of 
pronunciation. In 89:42 J]I is written as Sepx, where Origen 
would have ~vritten Sepey.*° The omission of the second vowel in 
the second declension words might be defended as more closely 
approximating the original form of the words. The fact, however, 
that Septuagintal transliterations quite consistently insert the second 
vowel shows that this vowel was already apparent and recognized 
in the third century B. c. It would seem strange, then, to have 
a text of third century A. D. with characteristics older than one that 
existed in the third century B. c. The only possible explanation 
is that the vowel although absent in the transliterated text, was 
regularly read—an added evidence that this text was written by a 
Jew accustomed to an unpointed text, or a Jew with a strong 
Hebrew tradition behind him. 

The fact that we have such a form as ‘28 18: 38, transcribed 
as o-ie-Bai, proves that the writer knew the proper pronunciation, 
and it may be surmised that when he wrote ‘3°® as w-e-By in 35:19, 
he pronounced it in the same way, or possibly as a plural construct. 
Such a variation in the use of vowels to represent the same sounds 
could only be the product of a Jew who did not require accurate 
vocalic aids to pronunciation. Another transliteration which would 
be extremely curious had Origen or another Greek been its author is 
n352 35: 25, transliterated as BaABaBap (D239). A Greek would 
have been careful to reproduce in Greek letters the exact pronun- 
ciation of the text before him. Only a Jew familiar with both 
forms could have written such a form as we have here. Other 
forms which could not have been written by a Greek are: 03 
Boyya 31:21; DPWE doap 89:33; ‘22YP poyvn 46:6; MII? Advwd 
46:6; and yet a Jew who knew the Greek alphabet would have no 
difficulty whatever with these forms. It may be argued that these 
were copyist’s errors, but it seems probable that a Greek copyist 
would insert vowels that were not before him, rather than omit 
those which were before him. In fact, we do find numerous 
examples in which a Greek copyist has transposed vowels to make 
the words more conformable to the Greek habit, as uxepoov 35:19, 
for uexpaov.1? 





** Similar phenomena may be observed in 18: 35; 89: 28; 46:6; 89: 33; 
89:38: 46: 1; 31: 24; 46: 4. 
“ Other examples may be noted in 35: 19; 35: 24; 49: 6; 89: 46. 
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A study of the verb shows characteristics similar to those noted 
in the noun. The final vowel-ending of the second masculine 
singular of the perfect is omitted in the great majority of in- 
stances; e.g., AID dapac 89:41. The fact that five out of 
twenty-nine occurrences of the second masculine singular perfect 
forms have the vowel inserted, proves that it was regularly read, 
and the fact that twenty-four out of the twenty-nine occurrences 
show the vowel omitted, proves that it was not regularly written; 
hence the text could have been used only by those who knew the 
Hebrew tradition. In one instance the vowel of the first person 
singular is omitted: ‘AY3Y3 vecBad 89:36. In the cases of the 
third feminine singular and the third plural perfect, in the forms 
mp and 2yp the first syllable p has a long vowel and is open; 
hence the shewa under the ® is vocalic. Very rarely is this vowel 
represented in the Greek transliteration. This cannot have been 
because the vowel was not pronounced in reading, but because the 
reader, knowing its presence, did not feel the need of having it 
before him. In 31:5 338, is transcribed as ra-y-vov. Now a Greek 
would have pronounced this transcription as ray-vov. He would 
have written the Hebrew as ta-pa-vov.'* 

In the imperfect we find similar elisions of this helping vowel, 
the need of which would be very acute to the Greek Origen. The 
vocal shewa is noted in covyadev 18: 39, but is absent in wypov 35: 25. 
It may also be noted that frequently full vowels are omitted. The 
word 3A 29:2, is transliterated as eo-$-vov, whereas a Greek 
would have written eo-@a-vov or ovov. Quite frequently, also, the 
vowel with the preformative of the imperfect is omitted. In this 
case it should be noted that the Hebrew yodh is regularly tran- 
scribed by iota. However, iota is always a vowel unless followed 
by another vowel. In the third masculine of the imperfect the « is 
frequently followed by an «, in which case the iota represents a 4- 
sound, but when the « is omitted, as it freqeuntly is, a Greek would 
pronounce it asi in it. Fully written forms such as epacov 46:4, 
appear in 35: 27; 89:32; 18:33; 18:39. On the other hand in 
89:27 ‘38)P* is transcribed as xpayn. Origen would have pro- 
nounced this word as ik-ra-e-ni. He would have transcribed the 
Hebrew as tex-pa-n-v.7* 





12 Similar phenomena may be noted in 35: 21; 89: 52; 30: 10. 
18 Similar phenomena may be noted in 46: 10; 49: 7. 
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The shewa with the preformative of the Pi‘el is also frequently 
omitted. Its presence in such cases as 137! u-8a8-Bep 18: 48 shows 
that it was regularly read, and its absence in an equal number of 
cases, such as u-SaB-Bep 49:4, and >>m t-aA-An-Aov 89: 32, shows 
that it was not regularly written, and hence these transliterations 
are usable only by one with a Hebrew background. In these cases 
the iota must have been sounded as y whether the following vowel 
was present or not. This shewa is also omitted in forms of the 
second person, as in ‘203A 6-ve-e-A-ve 31: 4. 

In two cases the final vowel of the second masculine singular 
suffix is transcribed to show that it was pronounced: 4PW. vo-a-ya 
18:36, and FIN a-iw-dexy-ya 30:10, while in all other cases the 
vowel is omitted: a fact which shows that its transliteration was 
not needed to prove its presence; e. g., J'3D ga-va-x 31: 21.14 

The geminated sounds were not indicated in the old Hebrew 
Bibles, but tradition indicated their presence. Since this was as 
true of the Hebrew text in Greek letters as of that in the Hebrew 
characters, we need not be surprised that nearly half of the trans- 
literated forms do not indicate the doubling. While we have such 
forms as JE") owe#Gev 18:39, we also have «fev 49:8. The same 
inconsistency is to be noted in the Pi‘el forms; compare ‘335 dvvqu 
30:11, and JI8 exafeB 89:36. O°3] paBBm 89:51, may be 
placed beside paBiw 32:6. At times the Greek transcription indi- 
cates a doubling after the article as in mendes Bappadrapa 89: 44; 
at other times the doubling is omitted as in POW2 Boax 89:38. 
Occasionally the letter following the preposition min is doubled as in 
32 peooap, 32:7, but in the majority of cases this doubling is 
not represented. This is always true before yodh, as in T) peied 
89:49. Yet in reading, the doubling must have been recognized, 
a thing impossible for a non-Jew to do from the text before him. 

At this point it may be of use to call attention to the work of 
Franz Wutz.'> <A study of his rather copious work leaves the 
impression that it is one of ingenuity rather than one which carries 
conviction. Margolis’ ** criticism of this work shows, I believe, a 





“Other examples of the omission of the final vowel in the second mascu- 
line singular suffix may be found in 31: 8; 31: 28; 89: 50; 30: 13. 

*F. Wutz, Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta, Berlin, 2 vol. 
1925, 1933. 

**Max L. Margolis, “Transliterations in the Greek Old Testament,” 
JQR, XVI, 117 ff. 
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more basically correct position. However, if Wutz’ position can 
be established, and he has gained many converts, it is extremely 
interesting that he has in part, at least, reached a conclusion similar 
to my own. He begins with the thesis that the Septugint was 
translated from a Greek-transliterated text, and that the codex B 
was translated from a text, a surviving part of which is to be 
found in the second column of Origen’s Hexapla. From this he 
concludes that this second column comes down from a date prior 
to that of the Christian era. Incidentally, too, this must mean 


that the transliterated text was the work of Jews, prepared for J 


the use of Jews, and translated by Jews. 

On the other hand, a full acceptance of Wutz’ thesis that the 
Septuagint is translated from a transliterated Greek text, the pro- 
duct of Jewish scholars, denies my contention that the Septuagint 
transliterations form a more certain basis for the study of Hebrew 


pronunciation than that found in the second column of the Hexapla. f 


It is unfortunate that we have not more proper names in the second 
column of the Hexapla with which to compare those of the 
Septuagint. There is no doubt, however, that the transliterations 
of the Septuagint are supplied more fully with vowels and that 
the consonants are reproduced in a somewhat less artificial manner 
than are those of the second column. These characteristics must 
have an explanation which Wutz’ theory does not supply. 

If my deductions from the facts noted are correct, then the 
second column was not the work of Origen nor of any other Greek, 
but of a Jew. It is further quite evident that if this is the work of 
a Jew, the Jew has given Hebrew valuation to the Greek letters, 
just as the Turks gave Turkish values to the Arabic alphabet, and 
are now doing the same with the Latin alphabet which they have 
adopted, or rather adapted. Since this is so, it again follows that 
we cannot gain a proper estimate of Hebrew pronunciation from 
the Greek text of the second column. Any transliteration which 
can be of use in estimating the pronunciation of another language 
must carry its own values and not those of the language trans- 
literated. Since this is not true of the second column of the 
Hexapla, and since it is true of the transliterations in the Septua- 
gint, we are forced back to the Septuagint for any help we maj 


hope to gain in solving the problems of the pronunciation of Hebrew. f 


The presence of this text in the Hexapla is fully explained by 
the thesis that in his search for texts, Origen found it and added 
it to the collection that he had assembled for his great work. 
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THE DEITY BETHEL AND THE OLD TESTAMENT * 


J. Puitie Hyatt 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Ir HAS LONG been known that there was a West Semitic deity 
named Bethel,’ and it has been conjectured by many scholars that 
this deity appears in certain Old Testament passages. The most 
important recent discussion of this god, with a summary of the 
references in biblical and extra-biblical sources and with special 
attention to the importance of the deity for the history of religion, 
is that of Otto Eissfeldt in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 28 
(1930) pp. 1-30.2 The discovery and publication of new epi- 
graphic and archaeological material bearing upon the subject make 
possible a re-consideration of the origin and history of the deity, 
and his relationship to the Old Testament records. 


1. 


The extra-biblical sources for the study of the god are manifold. 
These will be briefly summarized in order to prepare the way for 
the consideration of the new material. 

One of the earliest occurrences to be recognized was in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al (written Ba-a-lu) of Tyre. This treaty 
is contained on three fragments of cuneiform tablets in the Ku- 
younjik Collection, K. 3500 + 4444 + 10235.° The treaty ends 





* The writer wishes to thank Professor Albrecht Goetze of Yale University 
for his kindness in reading the manuscript of this paper and making several 
valuable suggestions for its improvement. 

*In 1898, H. Winckler recognized the deity in the Treaty of Esarhaddon 
with Ba‘al of Tyre (see below), Altorientalische Forschungen, 2te Reihe 
(Leipzig), I, pp. 10 ff. In 1905, K. L. Tallquist equated the deity with the 
divine name contained in Neo-Babylonian personal names, Neubabylonisches 
Namenbuch p. 232, although earlier he had equated it with the deity 


) Banitu, ZA 7 (1892) pp. 277 f. 


*Further references to Eissfeldt throughout this paper will be to this 
article. Cf. also his remarks in JPOS 14 (1934) p. 296. 
*The most recent treatment of this treaty is by Weidner, Archiv fiir 


Orientforschung 8 (1933) pp. 29-34, who recognized the correct order of 


the fragments and suggested that another fragment also belongs here. The 
treaty is translated by Luckenbill, Ancient Records II pp. 229-231. 
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with a section containing the names of gods and goddesses of 
Assyria and of ébir nari, by whom it is attested and who are in the 
usual manner called upon to inflict curses upon any violator of the 
treaty. Among the Assyrian deities named are Ishtar, Gula, and 
the Seven Gods. Among the deities of ébir nari are 4I3-tar-ty 
(Ashtart), ‘Qa-ti-ba,* ‘Ba-al-sa-me-me (Ba‘al-shamém), 4Ba-al- 
ma-la-gi-e (Ba‘al-malki?), 4Ba-al-sa-pu-nu (Ba‘al-sap6n), ¢M‘-il- 
gar(?)-tu(?) (Melqart), *Za-su-mu-nu (Eshmun), and a deity 
whose name is written 4Ba-a-a-ti-DINGIR .MES,>—that is, Baiti- 
ilani.2 It is obvious that the last-named deity is considered as one 
of the great gods of ébir nari, or Syria, and he is apparently well- 
known, if not particularly worshipped, in Tyre. This god has 
often been recognized as the West Semitic Bethel, and there is no 
reason for doubting the identification. 

Our deity appears also in a number of theophorous personal 
names found in Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian documents, 
In addition to the names cited by Eissfeldt from the reigns of 
Nebuchadrezzar, Neriglissar, Nabonidus, Darius I, Artaxerxes I, 
and Darius II, we may add the four following names which I have 





“This name may be incomplete, as there is a lacuna in the tablet imme- 
diately following -ba. 

5 The explanation for the writing DINGIR.MES both in this treaty and 
in some of the Babylonian names is probably either (1) that the plural 
of the word for “god” was used for the singular, precisely as ’eléhim is 
used in Hebrew (cf. Langdon, RA 26 [1929] p. 193); or (2) that 
DINGIR.MES was sometimes used by the Babylonian scribes to represent 
a West Semitic element -il or more probably -el (Clay, Bab. Exped. of the 
Univ. of Penn., Series A, Vol. X pp. xix, 12-13, and more fully in Old 
Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, | 
pp. 316-320). In support of the first theory it may be remarked that several 
Semitic languages or dialects show the same usage: the Amarna dialect 
(Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe, pp. 35f.), Phoenician (Harris, 4 
Grammar of the Phoenician Language, p. 60), and the language of the 
Sargonid letters (Pfeiffer, JBL 47 [1928] pp. 184-5). In objection to the 
second theory, it may be noted that we cannot completely control the pro 
nunciation of the Hebrew and Aramaic names which Clay cites. For a 
other possible explanation, see Hilprecht, Bab. Eaped. of the Univ. of Penn. 
Series A, Vol. IX, p. 19; Vol. X, pp. ix-xiv. 

* The exact reference for the name is K. 3500, Rev. II, line 6. The treaty 
has recently been published (in part) by S. Langdon, RA 26 (1929) pp 
189-194. For the writing of the first part of the name cf. Delitzsch, 
Assyrische Grammatik*, sec. 21 a 1), 22. 
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listed and discussed elsewhere,’ all occurring in documents from 
Erech: (1) ™¢Bit-ili-[da]-la-a,, from the first year of Nabonidus,* 
(2) ™4Ba-’i-it-ili-da-la-a,, from the same year,® (3) ™Bit-ili-gar- 
usur, from the fifteenth year of Nabonidus,’® and (4) ™4Ba-’i-ti- 
<ili>-she-zib, from the reign of Cyrus (the year missing) .” 

The theophorous element is variously spelled in these names: 
Ba(’)it(«)-DINGIR. (MES), Ba-ti-il,* and E. DINGIR. (MES). 
The variety in the early spelling is evidence of the fact that the 
name was not wellknown to the Babylonian scribes, for the ap- 
parent reason that the deity was foreign to them. It has some- 
times been doubted whether the second spelling is actually of our 
deity, and it has been suggested that it may be a derivative from 
Banitu-tlu.** But such a variation is to be expected in the writing 
of a foreign name, and it probably represents the name that the 
scribe actually heard in some cases, The last-named spelling is 
not found earlier than the first year of Nabonidus, but is frequent 
in the Persian period. Such an ideographic writing may indicate 
either that the deity had by that time become “ domesticated ” in 
Babylonia, or that the scribes had come to realize that Akkadian 
Bit-ili was the equivalent of West Semitic Béth-él. 

The documents bearing these personal names which contain their 


place of origin come from Babylon, Erech, and Nippur. Some of 
the names are apparently non-Akkadian: ™Bit-ilé"-a-dir-ri * and 
mdBq-ti-il-ha-ra.1> Others, however, seem to be of men who are 





‘JBL 56 (1937) 387-94. 

* Dougherty, Records from Erech Time of Nabonidus (YBT VI) 11: 28. 

°G. Contenau, Contrats néo-babyloniens I (Louvre Textes Cunéiformes 
XII) 75: 7. 

* Dougherty, op. cit. 108: 3. 

“Tremayne, Records from Erech Time of Cyrus and Cambyses (YBT 
VII) 83: 7. 

“With this spelling should be compared the Amarna personal name, 
Bat-ti-ilu(DINGIR) or perhaps better, Be-ti-ilu, Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna- 
Tafeln 161: 20; 170: 3, 28. This individual is possibly a brother or near 
relative of Aziru, an Amurru prince (see Knudtzon 1265). It is not im- 
possible that this is a name derived from the god-name, although the deity- 
determinative is not used. Such a name might be expected at this time 
in Syria, as we shall see below. 

* Ebeling in Reallewikon der Assyriologie I. 392. Cf. note 1, above. 

* Bab. Exped. of the Univ. of Penn., Series A, Vol. X 122: 4. 

*Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabonidus 1133:1. Tallquist, Neubaby- 
lonisches Namenbuch 316, lists the second element of this name as non- 
Akkadian. 
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Babylonian, as shown by the second elements of their names and 
by the names of their fathers,-e. g., ™4Ba-’i-ti-<ilid-se-zib, and 
md Bq-ti-il-se-zib.6 The father of one has the good Babylonian 
name ™Bél-iddina.‘’ We conclude from these facts that the deity 
Bethel may have been known and honored—privately, at least—by 
some of the native Babyonians. 

In the Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine there are names in 
which many scholars have recognized the deity under discussion, 
In a document which Cowley calls a list of “ Names of Contributors 
to Temple Funds,” occur the following: ?8M°3DWS (18 Col. VII, 
5) 78 and 9NMVINIy (18 Col. VII, 6). The context indicates 
clearly that these are deities, because of the association with 1M 
(1. 4). In another papyrus, 78M°2N9N (27:7) is definitely called 
a god (N78). The first part of each name is that of a deity. 
‘Anat is well-known as a deity of Syria-Palestine and of Egypt.” 
Dw has been identified with the deity ’Asima’ named in II Kings 
17:30 as a god of Hamath and possibly in Amos 8: 14,”° or with 
Isum, an unimportant Babylonian deity, or with Phoenician 
Eshmun. 0M is not known from other sources, but is apparently 
a god-name, as shown by a theophorous personal name of Elephan- 
tine (see below). The second element in each name, ?8F°3, has 
sometimes been interpreted as meaning “temple” or “ pantheon.” 
Noth, for example, thinks that the term is a circumlocution for 
the three deities who were thought of as living in the temple of 
Elephantine.2* But this is doubtful, for several reasons. The 
word is nowhere used in any other context where it could have 
such a meaning, and the usual word in the papyri for “ temple” 
is N38.22, SMI M3 is used once (3:3) and possibly also 





16 Strassmaier, Inschriften von Darius 372: 17. 

17 Univ. of Penn. Mus., Pubs. of the Bab. Sec. II, 1, 222: 12 and LE. 

18 The numbers of these papyri are given according to the numbers of the 
papyri (not of the tables) in Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus 
einer jiidischen Militér-Kolonie zu BHlephantine (Leipzig, 1911). Com- 
parison has been made in every case with the publication of Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1923). 

2° Albright, AJSL 41 (1925) 92-101. 

2° Cf. R. Kittel, JBL 44 (1925) pp. 130-131; Cowley, op. cit. p. xix; 
Sachau, op. cit. pp. 82-84; Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im 
Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung (Stuttgart, 1928) 123-126. 

22 Op. cit. 128. 

22 See esp. papyri 1,2. On this name cf. Van Hoonacker, Une Communauté 
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N1IDD (32:3). Furthermore, ?8F°3 occurs in a large number 
of personal names where it certainly is to be taken as a theo- 
phorous element, comparable with similar names of Elephantine: 
[]w39NMD (40 R. 1); 28 MLNS] (18 Col. I, 6) ; 2 TNINND, 
who is the son of JIM" (34:5) ; JAIINNS, the father of JINN 
(34:4); SPYINMYD (17:9); TINPNND (16:8); and OPNeNns 
(25:6, 10). 

Bethel was undoubtedly a deity in Elephantine, and ?8N‘3N3y, 
SNMIDWN, and ?8M°INAN are to be taken as names of double 
deities (not necessarily androgynous compounds), comparable to 
WNIy (32:3) of Elephantine, YOIINwy of the Mesha Inscrip- 
tion (1. 17), and other Semitic divinities.* It is very probably 
true, as Van Hoonacker suggests,*° that Bethel and the other 
deities named here, except 11°, were only privately worshipped 
and were not accorded official recognition. But, the private wor- 
ship of individuals is often more important for the study of popu- 
lar religion than the official cult. 

One of the latest evidences for the deity Bethel is found in the 
writings of Philo Byblius. This author is said by Suidas to have 
been born in the reign of Nero. He wrote, therefore, in the latter 


part of the first century A. D., or the early part of the second cen- 
tury. The writings of Philo Byblius have been lost and are pre- 
served for us only in the works of the early Christian fathers, 
especially in Eusebius’s Praeparatio Evangelica. Philo is said to 
have translated into Greek a work on Phoenician history by San- 





Judéo-Araméene & Eléphantine, en Egypte, aux VIe et V® siécles av. J.-C. 
(Schweich Lectures, 1914, London) 52 f. 

* The reading of Cowley. The daleth is uncertain in the reproduction of 
Sachau. 

* Also the reading of Cowley. The name may be, of course, simply ’£l-niri, 
but apparently this reconstruction fills well the lacuna. 

* Albright, AJSL 41 (1925) 92-101, has given a somewhat different 
interpretation of these deities. He interprets them as really “attributes of 
deity.” Egem-bét’él is the hypostasized “name of God”; Herem-bét’él is 
the “sacredness of God”; ‘Anat-bét’él = ‘Anat-Yahu is the “ providence 
(or predestination) of God.” To the present writer it seems that these 
are excellent explanations of the origin of some of these names, but that 
the original significance had been lost in most cases and they were looked 
upon by the Elephantine Jews as simply gods, whose origin was forgotten 
by them. 

* Op. cit. 76-77. 
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chuniathon who, Eusebius says, lived before the time of the 
Trojans. Scholars have been divided on the question of the au- 
thenticity both of Sanchuniathon and of Philo. It seems best, 
however, to consider the work of Philo as being fairly authentic, 
particularly in view of the undoubted Semitic elements in it, 
Sanchuniathon also may be considered as a historical character, 
although we cannot determine his date.” This Phoenician history 
includes the cosmogony and theogony of the Phoenicians. In the 
theogony, Ouranos (Sky) has four children by his wife-sister, (é 
(Earth): Zlos (interpreted as Kronos), Baitylos, Dagén (Sitén), 
and Atilas.** Baitylos, then, is the brother of El in this system, 
and here is plainly a deity and not simply, as elsewhere in Philo 
and in other classical writers, the name of the sacred stone. This 
deity is undoubtedly to be identified with our Bethel, who is here 
a member of the Phoenician pantheon. 

The very latest evidence for the deity is to be found on an in- 
scription discovered in 1892 at Kafr Nebo (near Aleppo), dating 
from A.D. 223. It is the dedication of an oil-press, and begins 
Sepio cal SuuBeridAw cat A€ovti Oeois marpwors.?® The second name 
may be taken, with Kittel,®° as the appellative of a deity who 
shared the bétyl (seat of the god) with another deity, or—as is 
more likely—as the equivalent of the Elephantine ?8M°3nWs8." 

In summary, these sources show us that the deity Bethel was 
known in Phoenicia (Tyre specifically) in the seventh century B.¢., 
where he is named along with well-known Phoenician deities, and 
in the time in which Sanchuniathon wrote, whenever that may 
have been. He was known in Babylonia, as evidenced by theo- 
phorous personal names, as early as the time of Nebuchadrezzar 





*7QOn the authenticity of Philo and Sanchuniathon, see esp. Paton, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics IX 843b and XI 180-181; and Contenau, 
La Civilisation Phénicienne (Paris, 1926) 100-101, 104-105. Contenau 
remarks that Sanchuniathon, if historical, must have been late, since he 
shows the influence of a certain amount of Greek speculation. The influ- 
ence, however, may have been upon Philo rather than Sanchuniathon! The 
Ras Shamra tablets make it more probable that Sanchuniathon was really 
historical and possibly early; cf. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria 
(New York, 1931) 239. 

28 Praeparatio Evangelica I 10. See ed. E. H. Gifford (Oxford, 1903) 36¢. 

2° Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik (1903-07) II 323. 

80 JBL 44 (1925) 128. 

1 See Eissfeldt, op. cit. 22; Cowley, op. cit. xix. 
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and as late as Darius II. He was worshipped—privately, at least— 
among the Jews settled in Elephantine in the fifth century, having 
been brought with them into Egypt in the sixth or seventh century. 
Finally, he was honoured in the third century A. D., in Syria, in the 
neighborhood of Aleppo. 


2. 


Rissfeldt has conjectured, in his study of this deity, that, al- 
though he was known in Palestine in the eighth century B.c., he 
was in reality an old Canaanite deity whose origin must be sought 
at least half a millenium earlier. LEissfeldt has supposed that his 
origin is to be found in Palestine itself. But the recently dis- 
covered inscriptions of Ras Shamra furnish us with a very prob- 
able explanation of the time and place of origin of this deity. The 
evidence is not entirely conclusive, but at least very suggestive. 

It has been suggested ** that Bethel as a deity occurs in the 
mythological poem called by Virolleaud “La Naissance des Dieux 
gracieux et beaux,” ** line 45. The words under consideration here 
have been translated by Virolleaud and Montgomery as “ house of 
El,” but a better rendering has been given by Ginsberg and 
Albright as “ daughter(s) of El.”** This rendering suits better 
the meaning of the passage as well as the parallelism of the lines. 
In the dialect of Ugarit, bt’el may be read, of course, either as 
bét’el, “house of El (or, god)” or bat’el, “doughter of El (or, 
god).” 

The deity under discussion may appear in one of the tablets pub- 
lished in 1929, no. 14, line 1.°° In this text, the first line is Dt’el, 
and each of the following lines (with the possible exception of line 
10) begins with the two words b‘l bt, followed by a word which 
may be a proper name; in some cases the third word appears to be 
a gentilic.** 

Dhorme has interpreted this tablet as a list of Baals which are 





*? For example, by J. W. Jack, The Ras Shamra Tablets: their Bearing 
on the Old Testament (Edinburgh, 1935) 15, 51. 

*§ Syria 14 (1933) 128-151; plates XVITI-XIX. 

*JPOS 14 (1934) 136; Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts (Jerusalem, 1936) 
82 f. 

© Syria 10 (1929) 304-310. The tablet is on Pl. LXX. 

** This text, and no. 10 to be mentioned below, should be compared with 
the text published by Virolleaud, Syria 15 (1934) 244-251. 
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found in the temple of the god El.** He has been followed by 
Olmstead.** Bauer has offered another interpretation, calling the 
list “ Ein Verzeichnis von Heiligtiimern mit gréssenteils fremdar- 
tigen Namen.” *® Both of these are possible interpretations, and 
because of the abbreviated form of the text, neither can be definitely 
disproved. But it is entirely possible that the first line contains 
the name of a minor deity, as all the other lines apparently do. In 
such case bt’el is a deity, and the whole list may be taken as a 
series of deities like certain of the Akkadian texts of Ras Shamra.” 
Bauer has found the divine name Bethel in a personal name of 
Ras Shamra.** It is on tablet no. 10, line 16, of the group pub- 
lished in 1929. This tablet consists mostly of a series of personal 
names, each beginning with bn (j2). The last name is bn n‘bi’el. 
Bauer has compared this with the name found in Judges 8 and 
Psalm 83:12, Y397%3. This he interprets as meaning “(the god) 
D?¥ rules,” on the basis of the parallelism between 17% and Y'3 in 
Judges 9:8, 9. He compares also a name in text 4, line 8, krbn' 
(which should now be read mrbn‘). The Ras Shamra name might 
be explained as meaning “ Bethel rules,” or “the rule of Bethel.” 
It is theoretically possible, however, that in the last two cases 
the reading should be bat’el, “ daughter of El,” rather than bét’el. 
But, the probability that in both of the latter cases we actually do 
have a deity Bethel is strengthened by certain historical considera- 
tions, and by comparison of the original meaning of such a deity 
with certain other deities or theological ideas of Ras Shamra.* 





87 Revue Biblique 40 (1931) 49. 

88 Op. cit. 237. 

8° Entzifferung d. Keilschrifttafeln v. Ras Schamra (Halle, 1930) 73. 

40 See Virolleaud, Syria 10 (1929) 304. 

“1 Bauer, op. cit. 70, 72; ZAW 51 (1933) 82; OLZ 1930 cols. 589-590. 

“2In the poem “Les Chasses de Baal,” published by Virolleaud in Syria 
16 (1935) 247-266, there occurs in Col. II, line 61, the phrase gr . bt ’él. 
Similarly in the Danel legend (see Ch. Virolleaud, La légende phénicienne 
de Danel, Paris, 1936) I 153, is the phrase gr bt ’el. In both cases Virolleaud 
translates “l’héte de la maison de El,” on the supposition that g and q are 
interchangeable. Montgomery, however, has offered a better translation of 
the first of these, “ Fount of the House of God,” in JAOS 56 (1936) 226-227. 
Virolleaud may be correct in the second instance, where he thinks the 
phrase may designate Aqhat. In neither case is bt’el to be considered as 
a god, but if the meaning which Virolleaud proposes is correct in the second 
instance, the expression may represent one of the stages by which the 
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Of the places in which we have found the god in the first part of 
this paper, it is striking that the occurrences are most frequent in 
Syria, or specifically Phoenicia. The Esarhaddon Treaty is with a 
king of Tyre; Philo professes to be translating a work on Phoeni- 
cian history or theology; and the Kafr Nebo inscription is from 
Syria. On the other hand, the deity cannot be native to Baby- 
lonia, as we have seen, for the form of writing the earlier theo- 
phorous names shows that the deity is non-Babylonian. And, of 
course, the god is not native to Elephantine, but was brought there 
by the Jewish colonists in the sixth or seventh century B.c. We 
should expect, therefore, to find the deity originally in Syria or 
Phoenicia. 

The probability that Bethel had his origin in Phoenicia is 
heightened by a comparison of the gods found in the work of Philo 
Byblius with the gods thus far identified in the texts of Ras 
Shamra.** Such a comparison is likely to increase our respect for 
the authenticity of Philo-Sanchuniathon as well as show that 
Philo’s Baitylos had his origin in the second millenium B. c. at the 
same time as many of his other deities. The comparison can be 
made, of course, only between the Ris Shamra divinities and those 
of Philo which bear obviously Semitic names. Philo’s Zlioun is 
probably a development of the Ugaritic *Al’éydn, as Albright has 
pointed out.** Zlos plays a prominent part in the system of Philo, 
being identified with the Greek Kronos, said to have been the 
founder of Byblos. He is undoubtedly the Semitic #1, in Ras 
Shamra the proper name of god, as well as a common noun for 
“god.” Philo’s Dagén (Sitén) is Ras Shamra Dgn. Astarte, 
identified by Philo with the Greek Aphrodite, and the greatest of 
the goddesses, appears also in the Ras Shamra lists, ‘tért. A son of 
El and Rhea in Philo’s system is named Mouth, interpreted as 
Thanatos or Pluto; this is the Rais Shamra Mt (Mét). We even 
have in Philo a Zeus Bélos, a remembrance of Ba‘al; and Baaltis 
(another name for Diéné), a remembrance of the Ugaritic Blt. 





“house of El” became personified and deified (see below). In the Danel 
legend II i 33, ii 5, 22, bt’el apparently means the temple of El or its 
personnel, although here the usage seems close to personification. 

“On the deities of Ris Shamra, see Bauer ZAW 51 (1933) 81-101, and 
53 (1935) 54-59; Dussaud, RHR 104 (1931) 353-408, and 105 (1932) 245- 
302; and J. Friedrich, Ras Schamra (Der Alte Orient 33 1/2 1933) 34-37. 

“JPOS 12 (1932) 190f. 
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There are only two or three of the gods and goddesses of Philo 
which do not appear also in the pantheon of Ras Shamra.** 
There are several deities, or appellatives of deities, in the Ris 
Shamra pantheon which show theological speculation, or perhaps it 
is better to say religious psychology, similar to that of bi’el, if the 
latter is a deification of the temple of El. One of the deities is 
dr’el, which is interpreted by some scholars as “the dwelling of 
El” (Doér El).** A clearer example is the name ’tr b‘l applied to 
the goddess ‘Anat in the poem I AB col. ii, lines 9, 30. This term 
meaus literally “shrine of Ba‘al.” Furthermore, the goddess ’trt 
(Ashirtu, Ashirat) has the full name rbt ‘atrt ym (rabbat ‘atirat 
yam) in I AB col. i, line 53 (16). This name means literally “ the 
Lady, sanctuary of the sea.”** Formerly, one might have added 
the name zbil b'‘l ‘ars, a designation of ’Al’éydén Ba‘al. Zbl was first 
translated as “abode,” but Ginsberg, Albright, and others have 
offered a more convincing rendering as “ the exalted one.” * 
With these historical considerations and this comparison of other 
theological usages in Ras Shamra, we may with a high degree of 
confidence assert that there was actually a deity Bethel in the 
pantheon of ancient Ugarit. Text 14 may very possibly contain 


this deity, and the personal name bn n‘bt’el very probably isa | 


theophorous formation with the name of the deity, as Bauer has 
suggested. 

The origin of the god Bethel, therefore, is to be attributed to the 
second millenium and, if not to the religion of Ugarit itself, to the 
religion of the territory of Syria or Syria-Palestine which is best 
represented to us by the Ras Shamra documents. The date of these 
documents according to the excavators is the fourteenth century 
B. c.*® Albright prefers a date about a century and a half earlier, 
c. 1500.5°° Whatever the exact date of the tablets, the mythology 
and theology which they represent were not invented when the 
tablets were written, but present the result of a development oi 





‘5 Apparently the following: Melkathros (Heracles; Melqart?), Sudukos 
(ptS), and possibly Jedoud. 

“© Bauer, ZAW 51 (1933) 82; Dussaud, RHR 104 (1931) 360. 

47 Albright, JPOS 12 (1932) 192-194. 

“8 Albright, JPOS 16 (1936) 17-18; ef. the interpretation of Graham, 
Journal of Religion 14 (1934) 327. 

*° Schaeffer, Syria 14 (1933) 112-114. 

5° BASOR no. 63 (Oct. 1936) p. 26. 
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several centuries, probably from the early part of the second mil- 
jennium or the latter part of the third. 

There must have been several stages in the development of the 
deity Bethel. With the material now at our disposal, it is not pos- 
sible to trace all the stages of this development, but we may con- 
jecture that they were approximately as follows: In the first 
instance, bét ’el (or, ’elt) was used for “house of a god” or 
“temple.” But the term would have been used especially for the 
temple of El, who was one of the major gods in the Canaanite 
pantheon. In the ancient Orient, as also in many other parts of 
the world, the temple or sanctuary of the deity was considered as 
very sacred, and itself became an object of reverence. In time, 
then, “temple of El (or, god)” would be used for El, or perhaps 
another god, the inhabitant of the temple.®* Then, finally, the 
temple itself would be not only personified but even deified, and so 
could be conceived as a deity in the abstract sense, apart from its 
being the abode of a specific god. When this final stage was 
reached, Bethel was a deity that might be named in addition to 
El, Ba‘al and other divinities whom the people worshipped and 
propitiated. Just when this stage was reached we cannot be sure, 
but evidently by the time that the Ras Shamra documents were 
written, in the fourteenth or fifteenth century B.c., so that an 
individual of Ugarit could be given a name which meant “ Bethel 
rules.” 

The term may have been used in one of the early stages of de- 
velopment as a circumlocution of El, but probably not for the 
reason that the Jews in the later period of their religion used 
migém and other circumlocutions for Yahweh,—that is, because 
the name Yahweh was considered too sacred to be pronounced. In 
the Ris Shamra texts and in other religions where El was a deity, 
it does not seem that the pronunciation of the name was thus 
feared; in the Ras Shamra poems, El is often named along with 
other deities. Bethel became a deity primarily because of the rever- 
ence felt for the sanctuary of El. 

The religious psychology which produced the deification of the 
temple was not confined to Ugarit or to Syria. Many examples of 
it may be produced from other Semitic countries and many ages. 
Kittel has pointed out the parallel development of the goddess wap 





"Cf. the phrases discussed in note 42 above. 
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(Qadesh), and the deity DIM if the proper vocalization is Haram 
“ sanctuary,” rather than Herem (Hebrew, “ ban ”).°? 

In Mesopotamia, the temples were personified or virtually deified, 
as may be shown by a study of proper names given to individuals, 
We often find that the name of a specific temple is used in a 
proper name in the same place and with the same significance as a 
divine name, the latter being, however, more often used. For 
example, even in the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, there 
was a name Hanna-iddinnam, “ Eanna has given to me (a child).”* 
The Assyrian form of Tiglathpileser is T'ukulti-apal-Earra, “ My 
strength (is) the son of ESarra.” Names of this type became fre- 
quent in the Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian periods. To 
give only a few examples: Hanna-sum-ibni,** Eanna-bani-ahi" 
Ekur-zakir,°° Eanna-sar-usur,5* Ezida-sum-ukin,®* and Esagila-tir. 
ibni.®® Some of these names may indeed be abbreviations ; the last- 
named may, for example, be an abbreviation for Jna-Esagila-zir- 
ibni,®° but such an explanation does not fit all of these names, It 
is more probable that the name of the temple was used in place of 
the god worshipped at that particular temple. 

A similar usage of the name of the temple may be seen ina 
phrase which occurs in some of the letters of the Harper corpus 
In a few of the letters the following sentence forms a part of the 
introductory salutation: Uruk" i Hanna ana sar matati biliia 
likrubi, “ May Uruk and Eanna be gracious to the king of cou- 
tries, my lord.”** Usually in this formula the names of gods 
occur, but here both the city Uruk and the temple of Eanna ar 
apparently used in place of a deity, probably Ishtar, the goddess 
who was worshipped in Kanna. 





52 JBL 44 (1925) 125 ff. 

58 Ranke, Harly Babylonian Personal Names (Philadelphia, 1905) 83. 

5 Dougherty, Archives from Erech Neo-Babylonian and Persian Periods 
(Goucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions II) 102: 15. 

55 Thid. 366: 16. 

5° Tremayne, op. cit. 54: 5. 

57 Tbid. 89: 9, 14. 

58 Keiser, Letters and Contracts from Erech (BIN I) 109: 14. 

5° Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabonidus 633: 2. [Here may be added 
the names with (A) yaku—* shrine.” E. A. S.] 

* Tallquist, Neubabylonisches Namenbuch 60. 

* Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 266, 268, 269, 274, 277 (all 
Babylonian letters). 
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From these personal names and this epistolary formula we may 
see that the name of the temple was used in Mesopotamia, even 
from a very early period, in a personified sense. It would prob- 
ably be an exaggeration to say that the temple itself was deified, for 
the determinative for deity is never used with these temple-names, 
but the step from personification to deification is very short. 

Many other examples might be given, both from the ancient 
Semitic East and from other parts of the world, but these will 
suffice to illustrate the religious psychology which led to the deifica- 
tion of the temple shown in the deity Bethel. 


3. 


If we may conclude, with a fair degree of assurance, that there 
was a deity with the name Bethel in Syria in the second millennium 
B.C.,—perhaps the middle of that millennium,—what bearing has 
this conclusion upon the Old Testament? 

Dussaud, in his book Les origines cananéenes du sacrifice israé- 
lite (Paris, 1921) pp. 231-243, has maintained that the deity ap- 
pears many times in the Old Testament: Jer. 48:13; Amos 3:14; 
8:14; Hosea 10:8; Gen. 28:17, 22; 31:13, 53; 33:20; 46:3. 
Dussaud interpreted the god Bethel as a local form of the great 
Amorite and Syrian deity Hadad, who invariably accompanied a 
bull or was simply represented by that animal. He thought that 
Bethel was the god of Isaac and Jacob-Israel, and that the Elohist 
in Gen. 31 and elsewhere sought to legitimise the cult of that deity 
in the eyes of the Israelites. There were at least three appearances 
of Bethel to Jacob: at the city Bethel (the name of which was 
probably originally Beth-Bethel, Gen. 28), at Harran (Gen. 31), 
and at Mahanaim (Gen. 32). Jacob finally returned to the city 
where the deity first appeared to him and there fulfilled his vow by 
building an altar to the god and naming the place El-Bethel (Gen. 
35). Dussaud summarized his theory as follows: “... si la tradi- 
tion judéene rattachait 4 Abraham et 4 Yahvé les vieux sanctuaires 
locaux, Sichem, Bethel, Hébron, Beersabée, Jérusalem, l’ancienne 
tradition éphraimite attribuait 4 Isaac l’institution du culte du 
Dieu Bethel 4 Beersabée, et A Jacob celle du méme culte A Bethel, 
Mahanaim et Sichem, la premiére capitale du Royaume du 
Nord.” ® 





**See now Dussaud’s more recent remarks in RHR 104 (1931) 360, note 
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Dussaud’s theory regarding the deity, especially in the Genesis 
passages, has found little acceptance among other scholars, chiefly 
because it is based upon too thorough-going and too radical re. 
constructions of the Hebrew text.** The discussion has centered 
mostly around two passages, Gen. 31:13 and 35:7. The Masoretic 
text of Gen. 31: 13a is as follows: FANWD WS IS-FD INN *D3R 
7713 DY 99 NII3 WS AIS Ow. The more natural translation 
would seem to be: “I am the god, Bethel, where you anointed g 
massébah (and) where you vowed to me a vow.” Such an apposi- 
tional translation of béth-él is given by Dussaud who, however, 
amends the text on the basis of the LXX to read: “I am the god, 
Bethel, who appeared to thee in the place where you anointed a 
massébah” etc. He points to the parallel usage of ha-’el YHWH 
in Is. 42:5 and Ps. 85:9. Dussaud has been followed by Gres. 
mann.** Baudissin and Kittel have objected strongly to this in- 
terpretation. Baudissin places no reliance upon the LX X-text, but 
objects upon grammatical grounds to the translation. He think 
that the phrase hd-’él béth-él is an elision for ha-él ’él béth-al.® 
Kittel emends the text on the basis of the LXX to read: “I am 
the god who appeared to thee in Bethel, where you anointed for me 
a massébah,” etc. He furthermore maintains that the translation 
“the god, Bethel ” is unhebraisch.® 

The Masoretic text of Gen. 35: 7b reads 98-93 98 DIPM? 7p. 
Dussaud sees in this also a reference to the god Bethel, and Jirku 
says that it is “eine richtige Erinnerung an diese Gottheit.”" 
Again, this has been opposed by Baudissin, Kittel, and others. It 
is noted that the Greek, Syriac, and Vulgate omit ’é] before béth-'él. 
But the more important objection is that it is clearly the place 
which Jacob called El-Bethel, not the god. 

Eissfeldt has objected to the interpretations of Dussaud on the 
ground that the context in both cases requires that Bethel be: 
place-name rather than a divine name (note especially the use d 
‘aser ... Sam in the first passage). 





1: “On voit maintenant que, dans les récits concernant Jacob, El et Bete 
sont interchangeables et représentent la méme entité.” 

*8 See esp. the criticisms by Eissfeldt, op. cit. 6; Baudissin, Marti Fest 
schrift (Giessen, 1925) 1-11; Kittel, JBL 44 (1925) 138 ff. 

** OLZ 1922 cols. 455-458. 

*5 Op. cit. 1-11. 

6° Op. cit. 140 ff. *7 ZAW 39 (1921) 158f. 
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From this brief summary, it is clear that Bethel in these pas- 
sages is more likely to be the name of the place rather than the 
name of the god, although it must be admitted that the evidence 
is not entirely conclusive for either interpretation. Here it may 
only be pointed out that, if the god Bethel was known in Ugarit in 
the middle of the second millennium, it is entirely possible that such 
a deity was known also in Palestine in the patriarchal period, espe- 
cially if we accept the date of c. 1500 B. c. maintained by Bohl for 
Abraham.** From the present evidence we cannot determine 
whether the deity was first known in Ugarit and then its cult car- 
ried into Palestine, or whether both Syria and Palestine received 
the cult from an older Semitic source; to the present writer the 
former alternative seems more probable, at least on the basis of the 
extant sources. 

The discussion of the deity in the pre-Israelite period cannot be 
separated from a discussion of the city Bethel. The Old Testament 
represents it as having been occupied in the patriarchal era, al- 
though its earlier name had been Liz (Gen. 28:19; 35:6; 48:3; 
Judges 1:23). The campaign of the Kyle Memorial Excavation at 
Bethel has shown that the city was first occupied near the end of 
the Early Bronze Age, not later than the twenty-first century, and 
that it was occupied during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages, fall- 
ing into Israelite hands in the thirteenth century.°® We do not 
know when the name was changed from Liz to Bethel. Albright 
has mentioned a theory once advanced (but never published) by 
Alt, that Liz (or Léz) was originally the name of Ai (et-Tell) 
and that Bethel was the old Canaanite name of the city under con- 
sideration."® It is known that the fortunes of Bethel and Ai were 
bound together; Ai was not occupied after its destruction in the 
late Early Bronze Age (preceding the foundation of Bethel) until 
the twelfth century. The biblical account of the fall of Ai prob- 
ably applies really to Bethel. 

This theory is attractive, but cannot be definitely proved or dis- 
proved. It would seem more probable that the name Liz was first 
attached to Bethel and that some time in the second millennium the 
name was changed—by the Canaanites, not by Jacob, in all prob- 





* Das Zeitalter Abrahams (Der Alte Orient 29, 1, 1931) 19. 
* Albright, BASOR no. 56 (Dec. 1934) pp. 2-15. 
Tbid. 11. 
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ability—to Bethel. This name has usually been interpreted to 
mean “ House of El.” But Baudissin has maintained that the 
name must be an abbreviation for either “the place of the bethel 
(sacred stone)” or “the place of the god Bethel.” Since I shall 
attempt to show later that the term béth’él was not applied to the 
stone but only to the place (or the god), the former interpretation 
is excluded. We may consider it highly probable that the town 
was renamed for the god Bethel, because of the cult of the deity 
there, and that its early name may really have been Beth-Bethel, as 
Dussaud suggested. Dussaud pointed out the parallel of Ba'al- 
Me‘on as an abbreviation for Beth-Ba‘al-Me‘on™ (Nu. 32:38; 
Jos. 13:17, etc.; cf. Mesha Inscription, 1. 30). Beth-Bethel is 
a name which would very readily be shortened to simply Bethel. 

Eissfeldt has maintained that the name of the deity is to be 
found in Amos 3:14b; 5:5; and Hosea 10: 8,15; 12:5. He sup- 
ports his position with a number of arguments based upon gram- 
matical usage and upon religious history. As he says, one of the 
reasons for the great opposition of the eighth-century prophets to 
the cult of the city of Bethel and the religious practices of the 
northern kingdom was that they knew the god honoured under the 
appearance of Yahweh was fundamentally a non-Yahwistic deity, 
the old Canaanite god Bethel. 

One passage in the Old Testament where almost all scholars have 
agreed that the deity Bethel, rather than the city, occurs is Jere- 
miah 48:13.7* This passages is as follows: 


“ And Moab shall be ashamed of Kemosh, 
As the house of Israel was ashamed of Bethel, their confidence.” 


Here the parallelism of the lines requires that Bethel be considered 
as the god of Israel (the northern kingdom), just as Kemosh was 
the god of Moab.”* 

Finally, the god Bethel occurs in a theophorous name in Zech- 
ariah 7:2, Bethel-Sar-eser. I have elsewhere discussed this verse 
and pointed out a Neo-Babylonian parallel to the name.” 





™ Les origines cananéenes 234. 

7? Baudissin, op. cit. 3; Dussaud, Les origines cananéenes 234; Lissfeldt, 
op. cit. 10-12; Kittel, op. cit. 139. 

"This passage is usually considered as post-exilic, but Eissfeldt has 
offered convincing proof for a date between 722 and 586. 

7 JBL 56 (1937) 387-394. 
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4, 


In conclusion, a few words should be added on the relationship 
between the foregoing and the familiar baetyls of Greek and Latin 
writers. This is a subject which one would like to avoid, for it is 
a very complex and confusing one. I shall confine myself to a very 
few remarks, 

As long ago as 1903, the late Professor George F. Moore devoted 
an article to the “ Baetylia ” in The American Journal of Archae- 
ology %. 198-208. According to him, the earliest mention of the 
BairvAoe or Ba:rvva is in Philo Byblius, who called them AiGovs 
éuvxovs. Moore pointed out that the proper meaning of this term 
is stones “ endowed with the power of self-motion.” After a fairly 
exhaustive study of the occurrences in Philo, Damascius, the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum, and other sources, he concluded: “the name 
BairvAo. was appropriated to certain small stones of peculiar char- 
acter, to which various daemonic—or, as we might say, magical— 
properties were ascribed; they moved about, talked, or otherwise 
answered questions, and afforded a powerful protection to their 
possessors. There is no evidence that the name was anywhere ap- 
plied to the ordinary holy stones,—cones, pillars, omphaloi, or 
the like.” Furthermore, he said, “in no Semitic language is the 
word béth-él or its equivalent used to designate the rude standing 
stones, pillars, obelisks, and the like which were found at every 
place of worship.” 

The latter statement leads us to the observation—very signifi- 
cant, but usually overlooked—that even in the legends of Jacob, 
the name béth-’él is never applied strictly to the stone which he 
erected and anointed. It is applied always to the place (Dip), 
which in view of the statement in Gen. 28:19b is probably to be 
interpreted as meaning the city (1"YM). The nearest approach to 
calling the stone béth-él is in Gen. 28:22. At the conclusion of 
his vow, in which Jacob asks that the god shall be with him, 
protect him in his way, give him bread and clothing, and allow 
him to return to his father’s house in peace, Jacob promises that 
if the god grants him these blessings, then he (Jacob) will take 
the god for his own and, as vs. 22 reads, *NOW-AWS ANT JIN 
DMS M2 AM MIs “and this stone which I have set up as a 





™Gen. 28:19; 35:7, 15; ete. 
7 
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massébah shall become a béth ’eléhim.” The last clause is most 
naturally interpreted as a vow that Jacob will make of the massébah 
(which is the correct name for the stone!) a temple or sanctuary— 
a vow which he did fulfill, according to Gen. 35: 1-7, where we read 
that he returned to Bethel and there built an altar.” 

In view of these facts, Eissfeldt is justified when he affirms that 
thé baetyls of the Greek writers are an independent, parallel de- 
velopment.’”7 This is not to deny that the word may be of Semitic 
origin, and that the baetyl may have had its origin among the 
Phoenicians. But it is necessary to make a distinction between the 
god Bethel and the name applied to these stones which had a special 
character.” 





7 The words béth ’eléhim (or béth hé-’eléhim) are not frequently used 
with the meaning “temple” until late (especially in Chronicles), but 
béth ha-’eldhim is used in Judges 18: 31 of the shrine at Shiloh, possibly 
pointing to an early usage. 

It is now known, from archaeological remains, that there were temples 
in Palestine in all phases of the Bronze Age (espcially the Late Bronze), 
many of which included massébéth as cult objects; see Watzinger, Denk- 
midler Paldstinas I (Leipzig, 1933) 64-67 and Albright, JPOS 16 (1936) 
53-54. 

77 Op. cit. 24-29. It should be noted, however, that Eissfeldt’s reasons 
for this conclusion are somewhat different from those given above, and 
that his theory of the origin of the god is different from the present writer's 

78Qn the nature of the massébéth in general, see Burrows JPOS lt 
(1934) 42-51. He concludes that the function of the massé@bah “ is usually 
if not always, in part at least, to commemorate a person or an event,” but 
notes that Jacob’s stone has a somewhat special character. Wainwright, 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 1934, pp. 32-44, attempts 
to prove that Jacob’s stone was “a sacred meteorite, or an omphalos its 
substitute.” The biblical evidence does not seem to the present writer 


support this theory. 
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THE NEW OFFICIAL ROMANIZATION OF JAPANESE 


DENZEL CARR 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


THE CHINESE, Koreans, and Japanese have always felt that the 
Romanization systems offered them were inadequate, but for lack 
of a scientific basis for their objections in the face of the scientific 
West they could do nothing. The discovery of the relativity of 
“phonetic ” (= phonological, phonemic) systems has provided a 
scientific basis for the Oriental objections to Western Romanization 
schemes, which were one and all attempts to fit Chinese, Japanese, 
or Korean into a Procrustean bed of English, French, German, 
Russian, or some other European phonemic system or combination 
of them. 

The Japenese had long ago worked out a diaphonic spelling called 
Nipponsiki (Japanese-style) no Rémazi and propagated it in com- 
petition with the reigning bastard English-Italian system named 
after Hepburn. Certain departments of the Government had 
adopted one system and others the other. When this confusion 
began to appear on maps, it became annoying and the Government 
decided to do something about it. A Special Romanization Study 
Commission was appointed in 1930 which at its fourteenth plenary 
session on June 26, 1936, made concrete proposals looking toward 
a compromise between the two competing systems. The Kokutei 
(Official) Rdmazi took the phonemic principles of the Nipponsiki 
(NS) and rejected the diaphonic principle of distinguishing di 
from zi, du from zu, kwa from ka, ete. In Tokyo these distinctions 
are not made in speech and it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that as Tokyo goes so goes the nation. The Kokutei (KT) system 
was published as a basis for discussion and the discussion began. 

Finally on September 21, 1937, the following decree was gazetted 
and with the February, 1938, number the system was adopted by 
the organ of the Nippon Rémazikai, the Rdmazi Sekai. That 
spells unification in Japan. In the West we may continue our 
present system, which is of the West even though anachronistic, 
or we may adopt the Sinkokuteit (New Official) Rédmazi.1 The 





*In the official proposal made in 1936 the circumflex of the Nipponsiki 
was retained; in the New Official Romanization the macron of the Hepburn 
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purpose of this paper is to show that there is every reason, scientific 
and practical, for going over to the Kokutei. 

The translation given below was made from the gazetted text 
with only the additions indicated by brackets. The asterisks and 
exclamation marks were added by the translator to facilitate 


reference. 
CABINET DECREE No. 3 


To all Government Offices: 

Whereas the Romanized spelling of the National Language has hitherto 
been diverse and the inconveniences resulting from the lack of unity have 
not been inconsiderable, we believe unification to be of great importance 
from the point of view of education, research, and international relations. 
Therefore it is decreed that henceforth the Romanized spelling be made 
uniform as [set forth] in the following [table]. In all Government offices 
a date shall be fixed for the gradual execution [of this decree]. 

September twenty-first of the Twelfth Year of SyOwa [1937]. 

Prince Konoe-Humimaro 
Prime Minister 


1. The Romanized spelling of the National Language shall be in accordance 
with the following table: 


a i u e te) 
kaki ku ke ko kya kyu kyo 
sa si* su se SO sya* syu* syo* 
ta ti* tu* te to tya* tyu* tyo* 
naioni nu ne no nya nyu nyo 
hash hu* he ho hya hyu hyo 
ma mi mu me mo mya myu myo 
ya i yu e yo 
ras ri ru re ro rya ryu ryo 
wai u e o(*!) 
ga gi gu ge go gya gyu gyo 
za —szi* zu ze zO zya* zyu* zyo* 
da zi*! zu! de do zya*! zyu*! zyo*! 
babi bu be bo bya byu byo 
papi pu pe po pya pyu pyo 


2. In addition to the points settled in the preceding paragraph, [the Roman- 
ized spelling shall be] in accordance with the following examples: 


a. For the indication of vowel length the macron shall be used, as: 


okdsama, kiisyii, Osaka. 





system was restored. There were a few other minor differences. Since 
the Kokutei was only proposed and not adopted, we may omit sin (new) 
without ambiguity. 
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b. The nasal vowel shall be represented by in all cases. 


c, When it is necessary to separate n from a following vowel (including 
y), a hyphen shall be used, as: hin-i, kin-ydbi, Sin-dkubo. 


d. A geminated consonant shall be expressed by doubling the consonant, 
as: gakk6, happy6, tossa, Sapporo. 


e. The first letter at the beginning of a sentence and of proper nouns shall 
be a capital, as: Wagakuni no... , Sizuoka, Masasige. Common 
nouns may also be capitalized [as in German]. 


f. The representation of special sounds is left free. 


The starred forms are those that differ from the Hepburn system 
now used in this JouRNAL. In order they are: shi, sha, shu, sho; 
chi, tsu, cha, chu, cho; fu; o (except in the accusative postposition 
where wo is used; this artificial graphic distinction has been 
abolished) ; ji, ja, JU, 03 jt, ja, ju, jo. 

The forms followed by / differ from the Nipponsiki. In the 
official table (aside from the postposition (w)oe mentioned above) 
these differences are limited to the falling together of the pala- 
talized forms of d and z and of du and zu. 

One point not mentioned in the decree was the replacing of the 
NS kwa and gwa by ka and ga in accordance with the Tokyo 
pronunciation. 

The capitalization of all nouns was made optional. This practise 
was the main objection I had to the Nipponsiki. I think we 
Occidentals will be glad not to have to capitalize all nouns. 


Conversion Tables 


NS di = KT zi HS sh = KT sy 
dy zy ch ty 
du zu ts t 
¥ ™ f h 
n’ n- j zy 
mb nb 
kw k mp np 
mm nm 
gw 


In connection with the conversion of HS to KT, it should be 
remembered that y is dropped before i: shi becomes si and not syi, 
and similarly with chi and ji. 
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Palatalization 


To a Japanese the difference between k and ky, s and sy, ¢ and ty, 
n and ny, etc. is of the same order. The former is non-palatalized 
while the latter is palatalized. K, s, t, n, etc. before i are always 
palatalized, hence it is not necessary to indicate palatalization by 


writing ky, sy, etc. before 1. 


Advantages of the Kokutei System 


The scientific advantages of the Kokutei are patent to anyone 
familiar with modern phonemic theory and with the Japanese 
phonetic system. For those, however, who are not prepared to 
accept arguments of that sort, I might add that the practical 
advantages to the student of Japanese far outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of having to learn new values of ¢ before i and of ty before 
a, o, and u, and similarly with the others. In the first place, if 
the student wishes to stress the “phonetic” as opposed to the 
phonemic aspect of the problem, he is still faced with the necessity 
of assigning new values to the ch, for the Japanese (HS) ch is by 
no means identical with the English ch. 

Let us take the verb matu. The root is mat and this appears in 
matu, matanai, matimasu, matareru, matd, matte, mate. Contrast 
with HS matsu, matanai, machimasu, matareru, matd, matte, mate. 
The first is the simple Copernican system applied to the Japanese 
verb; the latter is the Ptolemaic: the first puts a Japanese sun at 
the center of the solar system, the second puts a foreign-language 
earth and has thus to account for the irregularity of the verb orbits 
by a complicated system of “ phonetic changes.” 

I believe we should make the Kokutei system standard in the 
JAOS and in all Japanese instruction in the United States. This 
does not imply advocacy of an extension of the use of romanized 
texts. On the contrary, I am convinced that except for phonetic 
and phonemic analysis and for the transcription of Japanese names 
and scientific grammatical analysis for non-Japanese where the 
characters and kana are not germane to the subject, the present 
use of rdmazi during an extended period is a hindrance rather than 
a help in the mastery of Japanese as it is normally written. 

The first purpose of this paper is to supply official information 
about the new system and the second is to urge that discussion 
regarding its adoption be opened at the first opportunity. 
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DRAVIDIAN NOTES 


EpwIin H. TurtTie 
WaSHINeTON, D. C. 


In DravipiAN we find a final i that remains in Kanara-Tamil, 
and a final + that falls in Kanara-Tamil. Examples are Kanara 
ili, Tamil eli, Telugu elike and eluka (from a plural *elikkol used 
for the singular), Tulu elit, Gondi alli, Kuvi orli, Kui odri < *olri 
< *orli < *or *elt (*or “ one”) and péreri (pér “ big”), Brahui hal 
(mouse, rat); Kanara kivi, Tamil cevi, Telugu cevi, Tulu kebi, 
Gondi kavi, Kui kriu < *kediu < *kedwi, Brahui zaf (ear) ; Kanara 
and Telugu pandi, Tamil panRi, Tulu pandzi, Gondi paddi, Kui 
padi (pig); Kanara adu < *at < *adi, Tamil atu < *at < *adi, 
Telugu adi, Gondi ad, Kui dri, ali, ddi (it); Kanara avu < *av 
< *awi, Tamil av, Telugu avi, Gondi au, Kui dvi (they) ; Kanara 
pattu, Tamil pattu < pahtu < *paht < *paxti < pankti (Dravidian 
Developments § 16), Telugu padi, Gondi pad (ten). The differ- 
ence between Gondi alli, kavi, paddi, with final i, and ad, au, pad, 
without it, could be explained as the result of stress-change, a 
common feature of Gondi substantives (DD § 36). But there is 
no evidence of stress-displacement in Kanara-Tamil, so we need a 
different explanation of the final i of ili, kivi, pandi. From Brahui 
mas = Tamil malai (hill) and Kui tlaw = Tamil talai (head) we 
may infer an ancient final s: mas < *mals < *malas, malai < *malas, 
tlau < *talasu < *talas, talai < *talas. This gives us the right to 
assume that a lost s explains the final ¢ of Kanara-Tamil: adu and 
atu are from a form in ancient final i, while the i-ending of Kanara- 
Tamil comes from -is. The s seems to be kept in Kurukh osgd 
(rat) < *eusgal < *elsagal < *elis-an-kol (a plural used for the 
singular). Thus we may assume ili < *elis, kivi < *kedwis (or 
*kedwis), pandi < *palris. We may suppose either that the final s 
was kept until after the loss of final i in *at < *a8i; or that final -is 
hecame long i, which persisted when short final i was dropt. As 
Kui developt *talasu from *talas, we may assume Kui *padri 
¢ *padriu < *padrisu < *palris with a contraction of iu to i earlier 
than the development of present iu in kriu < *kedwi < *kedwis (or 
*kedwis). Brahui reduces -i and -is to zero. The retention of a 
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final vowel in the Brahui adjectives asi = Tulu ondzi (one) and 
musi = Tulu midzi (three) is analogic, due to the influence of the 
substantives asit and mustt. 

I have assumed *ihar (BSOS 8. 815, JAOS 56. 353) as the basis 
of Brahui dir, Gindi ér, Tamil nir (water). Kui seems to have 
kept an ancient h (JAOS 57.308) in mrahnu (tree) and -hengi 
(way). Likewise Kui keeps the h of *ihar in ltheri (dew). If 
Tamil nir came from misdivision of *asan *ihar, as I assume, with 
a masculine demonstrative element prefixt, Kui liheri may similarly 
be based on *asal *iharis with misdivision of the feminine demon- 
strative, *iharis being a feminine variant of *ihar. Kui siheri 
(dew) seems to have come from a blending of liheri with siru 
(water). 

Not long ago I wrote (JAOS 56.356): “¢ and k do not inter- 
change in Dravidian.” By this I meant that an ancient ¢ of one 
tongue does not correspond to an ancient k in another. A merely 
apparent interchange is found in Brahui, where plurals in -k change 
this & to ¢ in other cases than the nominative. This variation is due 
to a development of ¢ from ki, not from simple & as Bray seems to 
assume: nom. -k < *-ka < *-kal < *-kol, gen. -ta < *-tla < *-kli 
< *-kold. 

Several Tamil adjectives may take a suffix which I will call the 
ia-suffix. Beside Tamil peru (big) we find the variants pér, pir, 
perija. The form pér shows the lengthening of short monosyllabic 
adjective-stems that is usual before initial vowels; pér is based on 
a contraction of perija thru *perja to *peri (DD § 12) ; perija is 
an example of the ia-suffix, with hiatus-filling j (consonant-). 
Likewise Tamil putu (new) makes putt, with consonant-lengthening 
before vowels, and putija with the ia-suffix. Kanara posa (new), 
derived from *putia thru *puca or *poca, tells us that the ia-suffix 
was used in early Kanara. Tamil has nalla as a variant of nal 
(good). Evidently this form in -a represents the ia-suffix, and lets 
us establish a new sound-law for Tamil: intervocalic li becomes /l; 
cp. southern Sardic folla < folia and Greek d\Aos = Latin alius. The 
same sound-law is establisht for Brahui and Telugu by Brahui dls 
(uncle) < *ilia < *alia and Telugu alludu (son-in-law) < *aliandu 
< *alia + untu (being) beside Kanara alija (son-in-law). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Further Note on the Aramaic Contract Published by Bauer 
and Meissner 


The two editors’ hesitation over the word 828 at the end of 1. 5 
was quite justified; justified that is, on their—and Torrey’s *— 
interpretation of it as an adverb modifying the preceding verb 
and of the following 8°M?7) as “and next year.” For the resulting 
style is slipshod by any standard and least of all to be expected 
ina contract. Actually, not 8°M?) but $30 begins a new sentence. 
MIMD 3753 8°71 S3Q means: “The good and the bad we will 
share alike.” 83% and 8°M? are both of them masculine adjectives 
in the determinate state; cf. Job 2: 10.? 

The adjective AN?7/8°N? “ bad ” is well known from the Elephan- 
tine papyri, which are constantly, and rightly, invoked for com- 
parison by all students of this new Aramaic document of Persian 
age and Egyptian locale. Even the corresponding verb occurs, 
with the sense of “to do harm or evil,” in Ahigar 1. 124. At the 
same time ll. 123-4 ibid. illustrate the coupling of 73% (Heb. 7318) 
“a good thing” with M°N? (Heb. AY) “a bad thing”; similarly 
30 133 is contrasted with AM? 133, ibid. ll. 163 and 164. But the 
root /hy occurs even more frequently without the antithetic tyb. 
Perhaps the failure of Bauer and Meissner, and Torrey to recognize 
it is due to the traditional renderings “a curse,” “to curse,” and 
“accursed.” However, it is abundantly clear from the foregoing 
that Jhy denotes simply badness, evil, or wickedness. 


H. L. GInsBERG 
The Jewish Theological Seminary 





*JAOS 58 (1938), 394-398, especially p. 396. 

*As is well known, the scribes of this period distinguish pretty con- 
sistently between the determinate ending X- and the feminine indeterminate 
ending -: the latter is exemplified by our MIMD. 
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Upi near Ishchali 


In a record from Ishchali published by Lutz* we have the 

following lines: 

12 *gu-su-ru rabitt(GAL) 12 big beams 

sa is-tu U.BI.I [....] that from .... 
Lutz reads and restores the last word as *"bi-i-[ni] and translates 
“which are of tamarisk.”? Although binw is sometimes written 
with the determinative Sam “ grass,”* it is much more often 
designated as isu “tree.” Moreover, beams could not be made 
from the “grass” tamarisk, but they could be made from a 
tamarisk tree. However, if the text had bint here, we should not 
need istu “from”; Sa would be enough. Compare the common 
expression Sa bini.* Furthermore, itu is never used with reference 
to matter but only to time and space. 

We may surmise, then, that the word under discussion is the 
name of the place from which the twelve beams were brought, as 
distinguished from the other beams, which were a local product. 
We should read, accordingly, Sa is-tu U-pi-i [...], “which from 
Upi ....” The space following the last preserved sign contained, 
apparently, the word ub-lu “they brought,” i. e., “ were brought.” 
“Twelve large beams which [were brought] from Upi” was the 
original text of the quoted lines. 

This would show that Upi was near Ishchali and that it wa 
known, possibly, for its beams, since they were imported into 
another city. Unfortuately, the text does not help to identify the 
exact position of Upi; but with this new reading the reference 
may be of some value in studying the topography of Upi. 

Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen has kindly shown me a copy of a lette 
from Ishchali containing the following passage: 

ku-up-ra-am is-tu U-pi-i* 
is-Su-ui-ma it-ta-al-ku-nim (Ishchali, No. 75, ll. 9 f.) 
“ Bitumen from Upi they carried and came to me.” 





1UCP (University of California Publ.) X, Part 1, No. 102, ll. 1f. 

* Tbid., p. 45. 

*K 14077, 1. 4 (CT XIV, Pl. 33); R. C. Thompson, AMT, PI. 76, No. § 
1. 9; E. Ebeling, KAR 182, 1. 31; 203, rev., col. iv, 1. 58. 

*A. T. Clay, BRLM IV, No. 6, 1. 46; K. Tallqvist, Magla, col. iv, 1. 39; 
Thompson, op. cit., Pl. 2, No. 5, ll. 4 and 8, and Pl. 101, No. 2, rev., Il. 4 
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This tablet corroborates my reading U-pi-i!*)- We see from it 
that Upi was also a place from which bitumen was imported. 

These two texts seem to contain the oldest certain occurrences 
of the name Upi. Whether Upi was already identified with 
AkSak(CH) at the time when these texts were written, or was 
still an insignificant small town which later was to be identified 
with the famous historical city OH — AkSak® is a matter which 
cannot be taken up here.® 


The Oldest Occurrence of Niqum 


A fragment of a macehead belonging to the Oriental Institute 
Museum (A 7162)* and purchased by Professor Henri Frankfort 
from a dealer, who stated that it came from Arab diggings in 
Khafajeh, has the following well-preserved lines: 


Sar-ka-li-garri Shar-kali-sharri 
[A few lines missing] 

[a]-mu-ru has presented 
[in] Niqum* in Niqum 


From these lines it is evident that the macehead was dedicated 
to some god in the city of Niqum. According to Professor Poebel, 
the line before a-mu-ru reads sangu Ni-[qum*], “the high 





°Cf. W-B 444, col. v, 1. 44-col. vi, 1. 6 in OECT II (1923) and ibid., 
pp. 15f. 

*Dr. I. J. Gelb referred me to Landsberger’s interesting discussion of 
CH = Akiak (OLZ, 1916, pp. 34-36), in which he states that “Upi ist 
wohl eine modernere Bezeichnung fiir Akéak oder besser fiir eine an dessen 
Stelle getretene Neugriindung ” (ibid., p. 36). This statement, of course, 
does not affect the existence of the name Upi but refers merely to its 
identification with AkSak. 

Dr. Jacobsen has recently discussed the problem of Upi= AkSak in 
Atti del XIX Congresso internazionale degli Orientalisti Roma 23-29, 
Settembre 1935 (Roma, 1938), pp. 92 ff. He is inclined to regard Upi as 
being only in the region of AkSak, not identical with it. The late Assyrian 
and neo-Babylonian references to AkSak as Upi are merely an indication 
where AkSak is to be looked for. However, it is more likely that ancient 
AkSak was a part of later Upi. 

*I wish to express my gratitude to Professor J. A. Wilson, director of 
the Oriental Institute, and to Professor Arno Poebel, who is to publish the 
inseription, for the kind permission to make use of its contents; and also 
to Dr. I. J. Gelb for some helpful references. 
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priest of Niqum.” The object was probably dedicated by the off- 
ciating high priest of Niqum for the life of Shar-kali-sharri. 

If the dealer told the truth about Khafajeh being the provenance 
of the macehead, it is very likely that Niqum is the ancient name 
of Khafajeh.2 But, as Dr. Jacobsen informs me, excavations a 
Khafajeh have revealed no traces of a settlement there after the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. 

As is well known, a city Niqu, situated in the land of Tukliash, 
is mentioned by Shalmaneser III;* as a city in the land of 
Tupliash, it is mentioned by Tiglath-Pileser III.* A country of 
Niqqu, on the other hand, appears in KAV 92:16, where we have 
[istu] Hal-la-ba [adi] zu-mi-[ru]-ni-i ™nig-qu™ (according to 
Forrer). Both Albright® and Forrer® place this city and the 
country of Niqqu near Mendely. Furthermore, in a Hittite text, 
Ur-ba(?)-anda SAR MAT @“ni-ig-gi, “ Ur-banda the king of the 
land Niqqu,” appears as an enemy of Naram-Sin. 

Although the macehead is not evidence for identifying Khafajeh 
with Niqum, it indicates that Niqum is somewhere near Khafajeh.' 


Oriental Institute, SaMvEL I. Feicin 
University of Chicago 





? An inscription of Rimush, successor of Sargon of Akkad, was found in 
Khafajeh (see Oriental Institute Communications, No. 16, p. 74). 

® Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia I, § 637. 

* Ibid., §§ 637, 775, 784, 795, 811. 

5 JAOS 45 (1925) 215-17 and map (frontispiece). 

® Reallexikon der Assyriologie I 238a. 

* Figulla, Keilschriftterte aus Boghazkéi (3. Heft), No. 13: 14, trans 
literated by Forrer, Die Boghazkéi-Texte in Umschrift (1. Heft), Vol. Il, 
No. 3, obv., 1. 14. See also Hrozny, Archiv orientdlni I (1929) 72. 

® The identification of Khafajeh with AkSak, proposed as a possibility by 
Dr. Jacobsen (Atti del XIX Congresso internazionale degli Orientalisti 
Roma 23-29, Settembre 1935 [Roma, 1938], pp. 92ff.), is not definitely 
proved, as noted by Dr. Jacobsen, by the finding in Khafajeh of the it 
scription Ur-kisal sangu 4Sin AkSak md@r .. . pa,-8is Sin an 
dul-is iéruk, “Urkisal, shangu-priest of Sin of Akshak, son of ..-; 
for protection has presented.” The priest of Sin of Akshak might have 
sought protection in the temple of the ancient city of Khafaijeh and left 
his votive inscription there. 

Although there is no conclusive proof that Khafaijeh is Niqum, the 
abandonment of Khafajeh after the First Dynasty of Babylon cannot be 
regarded as conclusive proof against it. The inhabitants of ancient Niqua 
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A Literary Description of the Most Primitive Type of Vault 


In recent years our attention has been drawn to the construc- 
tions in reed which preceded and made possible vaulted building 
in Mesopotamia. Particularly because of the work of W. Andrae * 
and E. Heinrich? it is assumed that the true vault came into 
existence when bent bundles of reed, joined at the top so as to form 
arches were overlaid with lumps of clay, which replaced in more 
advanced constructions by formed and burnt bricks. The primitive 
mode of reed building, which can be postulated from archeological 
discovery, is still practiced by the Arabs in lower Mesopotamia, 
whose simple constructive devices have been studied by E. Heinrich.* 

It may be interesting in this connection to learn of a written 
description of such primitive vaulting which was preserved in a 
technological treatise of the European middle ages. Theophilus 
Presbyter, a monastic craftsman of the 10th century A. D., who 
in his “ Schedula diversium artium ” has useful instructions to the 
glassmaker, the miniaturist, and the goldsmith, gives the following 
description of a stove for the making of stained glass (Book 2, 
chapter 22):* “Take flexible rods (virgas fleribles) and fasten 
them to the earth in a corner of your house, on both sides equally, 
in the form of an arch. These arches shall have the height of a 
foot and a half, the same breadth, and the length may be slightly 
more than two feet. You then knead clay hard with water and 
horse-dung, so that three parts may be clay and the fourth dung. 
After you have well kneaded this, you add dry hay and make long 
flat cakes and cover with them the arched rods inside and outside 
to a thickness of one fist, and in the middle above leave a round 
hole through which you can put your fist (an outlet for the 
smoke ).” 





might have moved to another site and named the new city Niqum after 
the original city. Similarly, the inhabitants of ancient Luz, called their 
new city, in quite a different region, Luz also (Judges 1:23 and 26). 

*W. Andrae, Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Bauens im alten 
Orient, Berlin, 1930. 

*E. Heinrich, Schilf und Lehm, ein Beitrag zur Baugeschichte der Sumerer, 
Berlin, 1934. 

*E. Heinrich, op. cit., p. 9 ff. 

‘By far the best edition of book 1 and 2 is W. Theobald, Technik des 
Kunsthandwerks im zehnten Jahrhundert. Des Theophilus Presbyter 
Diversium Artium Schedula, Berlin, 1933. 
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The construction that is described here differs from that of the 
huts built in the neighborhood of the Schatt-el-Arab by its minia. 
ture size and by its function; its small dimensions do not cal] 
for mats upon which the lumps of clay can be placed. Further. 
more, since the building has to withstand fire, the rods must be 
buried in incombustible material ; to keep the stove from cracking, 
the mixture of dung and hay with the hay is advisable. Otherwise, 
however, Theophilus’ stove resembles very closely the oldest Mego. 
potamian vaults; it is a testimony to the universal survival of the 
simplest technical devices even in environments in which they ar 
not retained for purposes of higher architectural construction. 

It may be valuable to add that stoves are always worth the 
attention of the historian of architecture, as has rightly been seen 
by Gliick; * they often preserve popular archaic modes of vaulting. 
Theophilus himself mentions (book 2 chapter I) a stove for the 
making of glass, whose upper part has an unusually depressed 
barrel vault, lower than any which one will find in monumentil 
architecture of Theophilus’ time. The technique employed in the 
making of this vault, however, is not disclosed. 


R. BERNHEIMER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Communication from Mrs. Rhys Davids 


To THE EDITOR: 


It is an honor for any writer on religion to have his work r- 
viewed—and reviewed at length—by a scholar as erudite and « 
sympathetic as is Dr. Coomaraswamy. In your pages he has dis 
cussed my little book What was the original gospel in “ Bui- 
dhism”? And I should have observed my usual silence (for have | 
I not had my chance, and is it not in the review the reviewer wh 
has his?), were it not that he has for once misquoted me, and that 
in what is, for me, a gravely important matter. I judge it well t 
break silence and ask you to be good enough to let me rectify this 

On p. 685 of your JouRNAL, Vol. 58, the reviewer refers to m! 
Introduction to Mr. F. L. Woodward’s translation of the Udani, 





5H. Gliick, Der Ursprung des rémischen und abendldndischen Wélbungs 
baus, Vienna, 1933, p. 247. 
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published in the S. B. B. Series, 1935, and makes me out as saying 
that ultimate perfection for man—each man—is “not even re- 
motely possible.” The “arahan ” theory is being discussed. 

What I actually said was “that the great achievement was to 
consummate here—as if that were remotely possible!—and then 
to ‘wane out without remainder’!” It will be noticed, that it is 
only consummation “ here,” on earth, that is rejected as impossible. 
That I hold it possible man will consummate ultimately, but under 
better than earth-conditions, I have expressly stated in many books, 
the one reviewed included (p. 66, etc.). And I have pleaded that 
to assume, with the arahan theory, that perfection is a possible 
attainment, while yet in an earthly body and with earthly mind- 
ways, argues a very shrivelled idea of human perfection. 


I am, Sir, yours, 


C. A. F. Ruys Davins 


I regret sincerely that in my citation, after “ remotely possible,” 
I did not add the words “ here and now.” I had overlooked that 
this was an important reservation for Mrs. Rhys Davids, though 
not forme. I may not argue the principle here, but only say that 
no valid distinction can be drawn between jivan mukti and videha 
mukti, and refer the reader to Guénon, L’homme et son devenir 
selon le Vedanta, Ch. XXIV. That “ Deliverance can be attained 
in the earthly life as well as in every other state” does not mean 
that it is with “ earthly mindways ” that perfection can be attained, 
it means that these can be discarded now. “That art thou” was 
never said of “this man” as he is in himself. And if the bodily 
functions of the vimutto persist, this is a “reality” rather for 
others than for him, who is no longer “alive” in the common 
sense, but much rather Riimi’s “dead man walking.” 


A. K. CooMARASWAMY, 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





The Mastaba of Mereruka. Part I (Chambers A 1-10 and Plate 
1-103) and II (Chambers A 11-13, Doorjambs and Inscrip. 
tions of Chambers A 1-21, Tomb Chamber, Exterior anj 
Plates 104-219). By THe Sakxkaran EXPEDITION, Field 
Director PRENTICE DvELL. Chicago: THe UNIVERsity op 
CuicaGo Press, 1938. (The University of Chicago Oriental 
Institute Publications, Vol. XX XI.) 


These two stately volumes in folio help to fill a conspicuous ani 
long-felt gap in our knowledge of the art at the end of the Oli 
Kingdom. The tomb of Mereruka—better Merer-wy-kay (the 
name seems to mean “May my ka love me”)—who was the 
vizier and chief justice under King Teti (ca. 2600 B.c. 1, with 
its more than 30 chambers, corridors, and store rooms, is one 
of the largest decorated Old Kingdom mastabas ever found, ani 
the preservation of the lower parts of its walls, which the sani 
has protected through the millennia, is unusually good. It wa 
discovered by de Morgan as long ago as 1893, but the enormous 
amount of its painted reliefs seems to have discouraged the pla 
to tackle a full publication. The inscriptions, with very brie 
references to the scenes, were published by Daressy in 1899, but 
only stray examples of its reliefs have been made accessible in 
photographic reproductions—most of them quite recently in H. 
Schifer’s edition of part III of W. Wreszinski’s Atlas zur aegypt. 
Kulturgeschichte. 

It is the merit of J. H. Breasted to have conceived the idea of 
adequately publishing the reliefs of this tomb, and the generous 
support of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. made it possible to realiz 
this project. Two magnificent volumes, the result of the work of 
five field seasons, have now appeared under Prof. John A. Wilson. 
the successor of Dr. Breasted as director of the Oriental Institute,’ 
monumentum aere perennius, which will prove a mine of inform 
tion not only for students of Egyptian civilization but for all stv- 
dents of ancient art and history. 

The plates are preceded by a lengthy foreword, begun by J. H 
Breasted himself and finished by Th. G. Allen, editor of the Orie 
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tal Institute Publications, which gives an interesting review of the 
scientific work done in the huge cemetery at Sakkara. From ca. 
3000-2500 B. c. it served as a burial place for the noble families of 
Memphis, the Egyptian capital, and part of its tombs, during the 
last decade, have been scattered all over the earth—one stately tomb 
chamber being today one of the treasures of the University Museum 
at Philadelphia.t This foreword is followed by an extensive “ in- 
troduction,” written by the field director, Prentice Duell. 

After an enumeration of the rooms of the Mastaba, which once 
contained the burials of Mereruka himself, his wife, and her son,? 
and an account of the family of Mereruka,* Duell discusses the date 
and history of the Mastaba and then gives detailed treatises of its 
architecture and decoration. He deals also with the technique of 
the reliefs and the pigments used for the coloring, and, finally, 
gives a brief summary of the different subjects shown in the reliefs. 

The bulk of the publication consists of 199 plates, reproducing 
the reliefs. These are arranged according to the single rooms of 
the tomb, each room being preceded by a special groundplan ex- 
plaining the location of the separate reliefs. Most of these plates 
give excellent photographic reproductions, some are supplemented 
by especially interesting details, on a larger scale, sometimes with 
additional outline drawings. Some scenes are given only in draw- 
ings, and while this is quite justifiable with fragmentary portions 
or scenes of minor importance, it is not clear to me why such un- 





*The Sakkarah cemetery has by no means been exhausted yet, and quite 
recently Mr. Emery has found most interesting brick mastabas of the 
first and second dynasties, including apparently the tomb of King Menes. 

* It is much to be regretted that the reliefs of the chambers of Mereruka’s 
wife and son have not been included in this publication which thus, after 
all, is not a final one. A third volume, containing these important chambers, 
seems highly desirable. 

*Mereruka, holding the highest office under the king, was married to a 
lady of royal blood, who bears the title “The King’s Bodily Eldest Daughter.” 
Her son Meri-Teti, is called also an “Eldest Bodily Son of the King.” 
Whether he was the son of an earlier husband of his mother, possibly king 
Teti—under whom Mereruka served as Vizier—as W. Federn ingeniously 
assumes (Orientalia V, 379-384), or whether he was a son of Mereruka, as 
Ch. F. Nims thinks (JAOS 58. 638 ff.), I must leave to others to decide. 
The problem is extremely intricate, and it seems to me that there is at 


Present not sufficient material to substantiate definitely one view or the 
other, 
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usual scenes as the feeding of geese and cranes on plates 52 and 
53, where the bodies of the birds almost disappear among the masses 
of grain, or the rows of sailing boats on plates 140-145 and some 
others (cf. pls. 62-82-83) should not have been given in photo- 
graphs. A number of colored plates which are interspersed, and 
also the head of the tomb owner on the cover of the volumes, are 
not as successful as one might desire, and do not convey the rea] 
coloring of the original. 

The reliefs themselves abundantly illustrate life in Egypt to- 
ward the end of the Old Kingdom. The nobleman and his family, 
the work of his farmers, herdsmen, and artisans, the life of his 
cattle and fowls, and even of the animals and fish in the river‘ 
and of the insects on the shrubs and in the air, is very vividly 
depicted. Of course, quite a number of sculptors of different skill 
worked for years at the decoration of the tomb, but the principle 
scenes seem to have been entrusted to the best artists of the time. 
Among them are the unique scene of Mereruka being supported by 
his sons (pl. 104 and 154), a group of Mourning Women (pl. 131), 
the scene of the Threshing Animals (pl. 169), the Harpooning of 
the Hippopotamus (pl. 11 f.), Mereruka’s wife playing the harp in 
front of her husband (pl. 94), some very spirited scenes of hunting 
in the desert (pl. 124), and others.® All the scenes depicted are 
of a purely secular content, and are, as Mr. Duell seems to notice 
with some surprise (p. 12) “ far removed from any religious theme.” 
But this is exactly the case with the reliefs of all other tombs of 
the Old Kingdom. Their very material purpose is to supply the 
deceased with food and drink and all other pleasures of his earthly 
life in a hereafter which is supposed to be quite similar to the life 
on earth. I must repeat here what I have often emphasized orally: 
the deceased, according to the belief of the Old Kingdom are not 
conceived of as gods, nor as living with the gods, and the relation of 
their surviving relatives to them is not religious. They are no 


































‘The zoologist will be interested to learn that this tomb contains the 
only representation of a fish otter (eating a fish, 127-129) so far know 
from ancient Egypt. 

5 Note the interesting differentiation in the drawing of an old ands 
young lady (mother and wife of Mereruka) on pls. 160 and 161. Some 
times a bit of grim humor seems to be felt, e. g. a big pharaoh-rat attack 
ing a nest full of nestlings, which are defended by their courageous mother, 
is in the same moment grasped by the tip of its tail by a passing boatman! 
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worshipped but fed, in order to continue their lives, and we ought to 
cease using the traditional expression of “ offerings ” to the dead, as 
though they were like “offerings” to the gods. The deceased 
receive “ gifts ” not offerings, and their tombs are their houses and 
dwelling places, and do not contain “chapels” or “ offering 
chambers.” 

Plates 200-211 give very interesting views of Mereruka’s burial 
chamber with its richly painted walls, the sarcophagus, and the 
stone ramp leading up to it. On plates 212-219, finally, the ex- 
terior of the tomb is shown with the strange limestone dwarf wall, 
covered with Mereruka’s name and titles repeated over and over 
again. 

Summing up, let me say that Mr. Duell’s volumes are a very 
welcome contribution indeed to our knowledge of Old Kingdom 
art and civilization and add another work of great value to the 
publications of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 


H. RANKE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan. By Ertcu F. Scumipr 
(with an additional chapter on the Sasanian building at Tepe 
Hissar by Fiske Kimball). Philadelphia: Uwniversiry or 
PENNSYLVANIA Press, 1937. Pp. xxi +178. $15.00. 


The importance of this archaic site, which lies near Damghan, 
is due primarily to the fact that the mound provides the first 
reliable source for the stratigraphy of the prehistoric sequences of 
the Teheran area. Our rapidly increasing knowledge of the Near 
Eastern civilizations of the fourth and fifth millennia is based on 
the correlation of results obtained from many-layered mounds stra- 
tegically situated. To such composite evidence we owe the reali- 
zation that Lower Mesopotamia was first settled in the ‘Obeid 
period, a time when Central Mesopotamia was already many levels 
old. But even in Central Mesopotamia outside influences, and 
specifically influences from the north and northeast, are traceable 
in the earliest occupations. To be sure, much of vital importance 
to the progress of civilization originated in the “ Fertile Crescent.” 
But the first settlers of this region had come down from the adjacent 
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mountains, and it is therefore the study of highland and trang. 
montane cultures that constitutes one of the immediate tasks of 
Near Eastern archaeology. Northern Persia is likely to contribute 
a significant chapter to such a study. 

Dr. Schmidt’s book has been widely reviewed by now and its best 
features as well as its most serious defects have been pointed out 
more than once. It is generally agreed that the work is handsomely 
got up and that the results have been better recorded (occasionally 
with wasteful duplication) than they have been analyzed. Text 
and illustration do not always supply the sort of information that 
may be decisive for the full appreciation of a given level, and there 
are inconsistencies between text and plates or text and appendixes, 
which the cooperation of an Editor and an Associate Editor has not 
helped to eliminate. It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
work as a whole is due entirely to the tireless efforts of Dr. Schmidt, 
and we regret that the high cost of the book may interfere with 
its circulation. 

For the present, the chronology of the Hissar periods is of 
paramount importance and the author has made a good start in 
tying up Hissar I and II with the relatively fixed sequences of 
Mesopotamia (pp. 319 ff.). As Schmidt has seen, a fundamental 
link is furnished by Tepe Sialk, where proto-Elamite material 
(Jemdet Nasr period) occurs above a layer corresponding to Hissar 
IC. It follows that all of Hissar I is at least as early as the Uruk 
period; Hissar IA is assumed to be contemporaneous with Susa |, 
a probable correlation except that the date suggested for Hissar 
IA-Susa I (fifth millennium ?—p. 321) is too early. 

The connection between the chalice ware of Billa VII and Nine- 
veh V with similar wares from Hissar, which this reviewer first 
indicated in Museum Journal 23 (1933) 267, poses an interesting 
problem. Schmidt points out that the comparable material comes 
up in Hissar IB (p. 325; but the Chronological Table on p. 320 
adduces Hissar II instead). Now Billa VII cannot be earlier than 
the end of the Jemdet Nasr period, and Mallowan’s latest statement 
with regard to Nineveh V (Antiquity 10 [1936] 441 ff.) is to the 
same effect. If Hissar IB-C are assigned a total period of con- 
siderable duration, the appearance of the related chalice ware it 
the Tigris area would be inexplicable chronologically. The time 
required for the spread of fabrics from the southern shores of the 
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Caspian to the plain of Nineveh could hardly be as much as the 
whole of the Uruk period and nearly all of the Jemdet Nasr age. 
The indirect evidence of Hissar would thus tend to show that IB-C 
are to be dated to the last stage of Uruk; that there was no pro- 
longed period of desertion at 'Tepe Sialk between the analogues of 
Hissar IC and the appearance of the proto-Elamite deposits; and 
finally, the same evidence confirms the independent assumption 
that the Jemdet Nasr period in Mesopotamia was of comparatively 
short duration. 

The Hissar results are merely an indication of the importance 
of Northern Persia for the study of proto-historic civilizations in 
the Near East and incidentally, for the tracing of connections with 
the Middle East. The fact that cultural products of the pre- 
literate period spread from the Caspian Sea to the Tigris is itself 
a noteworthy commentary on the dynamic character of ancient 
civilizations prior to 3000 B. c. 


‘Traqg: A Study in Political Development. By Putitirp WILLARD 
IRELAND. New York: THE MAcmILLAN Company, 1938. 
Pp. 510. 


This is a solid and exceptionally well-documented work which 
begins with Great Britain’s first campaign in Turkish Arabia on 
November 6, 1914 and ends with the coup d’état of October 29, 
1936. The latter event was carried out under General Baqir Sidgi 
(I am reproducing the author’s transliteration of Arabic names) 
and resulted in the formation of a new cabinet under Hikmat 
Sulaimin. The rise of ‘Iraq as a Kingdom and its entry into the 
League of nations, the reign of King Faisal and the accession of 
King Ghazi all fall within the comparatively brief but eventful 
period treated in this book. 

The author has made objective use of the copious European and 


' native sources available for the purpose. Nine appendixes present 


the most relevant state documents, and the section on Sources 
and Bibliography will be found valuable by many whose interests 
may lie in other phases of the development of modern ‘Iraq. The 
reviewer misses a statement about the part played by Shaikh 
Mahmid in keeping the liwa of Sulaimaniya hostile for years to 
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the central government. In discussing progress in education mep- 
tion should have been made of the development of the Department 
of Antiqities into a truely impressive guardian and interpreter 
of the country’s ancient remains. In describing the insurrection 
of 1920 Mr. Ireland takes exception to the weak attitude on 
the part of the British authorities. The murder of Colonel Leach- 
man is ascribed solely to political conditions, although that officer’s 
personality seems to have been the chief reason for his violent 
death. But these are insignificant omissions in a useful and strictly 
factual work. 
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L’adoption a Nuz. Par E.-M. Cassin. Paris: ADRIEN-Matsoy- 
NEUVE, 1938. x + 321 pp. 120 frs. 


After the publication of the first studies on the adoption doct- 
ments from Nuzi by Chiera, Speiser, and Koschaker,’ the published 
material of Nuzi texts increased so considerably that a re-investiga- 
tion into the problems raised by these documents became desirable. 
Dr. E.-M. Cassin, Eléve diplomée de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
in Paris, undertook this task by publishing a kind of corpus of the 
adoption documents from Nuzi which contains, besides a general 
introduction, transliterations and translations of almost 200 texts. 

The author divided her material into four groups. For the first 
and by far the largest group, she accepts the terminology of Chiers- 
Speiser and Koschaker “ sale-adoptions ” (vente-adoption). The 
second group embraces four texts relating to old-age pensions 
(contrats de pension viagére) ; the third deals with genuine adop- 
tions (adoptions au sens propre), and the last with adoptions re 
garding women. (The principle which she adopted in selecting 
the texts for her study is not clear. If she intended to treat all the 
texts from Nuzi relating to adoption, one wonders why tablets such 
as Gadd 59—which evidently comes from the Tehiptilla-archive— 
or the interesting declarations N II 105 and N II 126 are missing.) 




























1 Chiera and Speiser, AASOR 6. 75 ff.; Koschaker, Neue Keilschriftlich 
Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna-Zeit, 52 ff.; Speiser, AASOR 10. 1 ff. 
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Although the author felt that certain features of the texts of the 
first group are incompatible with the hitherto generally accepted 
sale-adoption theory,” she did not face the consequences and eman- 
cipate herself from this theory; probably because she overlooked 
one of the most serious objections against it: in N V 552, a con- 
tract has been preserved which records the purchase of 100 imér 
of land for one shekel of gold by a PuhiSeni mar Turiseni, and this 
text mentions no adoption but has the form of a normal purchase 
contract. That the author was not aware of this fact is shown by 
her remarks on p. 22, where she maintains that in Nuzi there 
existed, besides the tuppi mdariti, no purchase contracts concerning 
real estate. Evidently for this reason, she tries (pp. 23 ff.) to 
develop, on the basis of religious considerations, a new and even 
less convincing hypothesis to maintain the interpretation of the 
texts as disguised purchases. 

Of special interest are the author’s statements regarding the 
second group, since, so far as we can see, attention has never been 
called to the fact that the adoption form was used to bequeath real 
estate to persons from whom in return the adopter received for 
the rest of his life food, clothing, and board. As for the much 
discussed third group, the genuine adoptions, the author deviates 
neither in her interpretation nor in her translations considerably 
from the rather exhaustive study of Speiser AASOR 10. It de- 
serves special mention that Dr. Cassin (p. 28) aims to do away 
with the tendency of certain scholars to apply automatically the 
scheme and terminology of Roman Law to the juridical documents 
of the ancient Near East. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Cassin did not apply the necessary care to the 
details of her study. Her very introduction contains a considerable 
number of regrettable slips and inaccuracies. To mention only 
a few examples, she claims (p. 2) that the epigraphic material from 
Nuzi contains “uniquement de documents économiques et juridi- 
ques”; on p. 4 she returns, in a discussion of the chronology of 





*Pp. 22 ff., e.g., she calls attention to the contradiction that a person 
who sold an estate should continue to bear the charges attaching to the 
property. Pp. 97 (note 9), 148 (note 9) and often, she evidently noticed 
the difficulty inherent in the fact that in many texts no qiltu (i.e., accord- 
ing to the theory accepted by her, no “purchase-price”) is paid for the 
land which had been sold. 
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the Nuzi texts, to a dating of the Kiiltepe tablets which has been 
generally abandoned for years. On p. 10 she states that qingu 
“knee-width ” and puridu “step, pace” are “des mesures de 
superficie”; p. 16 she calls Tarmitilla “le neveu de Tehiptilla” 
while on p. 207 (note 3) she correctly designates him as his “ petit- 
fils.” P. 28 note 1 she boldly asserts that documents such as N 
III 235 which “sont en réalité des tuppi mariiti” were “ appelés 
tuppi Supélti [sic],” without even trying to explain the character- 
istic combination of an exchange- with an adoption-document. 
The same carelessness is noticeable in the second part of the book. 
The re-transliteration and translation of previously published texts 
would have been justified if the new edition eliminated the mis- 
takes of the former; this is, however, not always the case. In N 
18, 10f. Cassin simply repeats Gordon’s erroneous reading (and 
translation) id-di-ni-ii biti“, instead of it-ti ni-is biti-[S]u i 
IT e-hi-ip-til-la “with the people of the house of Tehiptilla.” In 
N II 160, 11, she abandons Gordon’s (whose previous translitera- 
tion she forgot to quote) correct reading a-gur-ra ra-si-ip “ brick- 
built ” in favor of an incomprehensible maz-zal mé, to which she 
devotes a special note. H V 17, 30 she tries to improve on Speiser’s 
rendering of mahiri sehri “little market,” but she omits the adjec- 
tive sehru. 

In her interpretations she sometimes reaches far-fetched conclu- 
sions: p. 93 she devotes a long note to the use of the term ahha 
an-nu-ti when applied to two or more adopters, and comes to the 
result that it denotes some kind of “ fraternité.” It can, however, 
be easily shown that the term simply denotes “ relatives”; for in 
N V 492, 11, Wurteru mar AkiptaSenni calls his cousin Tarmitilla 
ahi-ia, and in N 46 ahhe™@ anniti is applied to uncle and nephew, 
as is shown by the related text N II 153. 

Besides these and many other errors, the book contains, however, 
some evident improvements in the reading and restoration of some 
texts. As an example, N 65 may be mentioned, where Dr. Cassin’s 
restoration of ll. 21 ff. is by far preferable to that of Koschaker 
NRU p. 59 note 4. One would wish that in the future publications 
on Nuzi texts which the young Italian Assyriologist announces (p. 
2), shortcomings like those quoted above might not impair the value 


of her work. 
HitpreGarp LEWY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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History of the Arabs. By Puitip K. Hirtr. London: MacmiLLan 
& Co., 1937. xvii+ 767 pp., 2 plates, 53 illustrations, 20 
maps. 

Almost thirty years have elapsed since a French History of the 
Arabs, by Clément Huart, won great success, although it was far 
from satisfactory either as a scholarly achievement or a popular 
book. This simple fact shows how widespread was the need of a 
reliable work on this subject. Not only the general reader but 
also many scholars in various fields of history who are not specialists 
in Arabic and Islamic studies had long hoped for a suitable sub- 
stitute for Huart’s book. The task, however, was not easy; to write 
a good history of the Arabs requires a thorough orientalistic train- 
ing and, moreover, a knowledge of political, economic, and cultural 
fact. 

Professor Hitti, is well known as one of the most prominent 
Arabie scholars of the present day. The bulky volume before us 
reveals that he knows how to set down facts as well as ideas. Com- 
pared with Huart’s, Hitti’s book is plainly superior in general plan 
and in the treating of details. Hitti has succeeded in furnishing 
exhaustive information about political events during nine centuries 
of Arabic history; moreover, he paints the main features of eco- 
nomic, religious, literary, and artistic development and points out 
how profoundly Arabic civilization affected the West during the 
Middle Ages. 

The very title History of the Arabs involves some delicate prob- 
lems, as the relations of similarity and difference between “ Arabs ” 
and “Moslems ” are far more complicated than it would seem. 
Islam, as Hitti rightly points out (p. 145), presents the triple aspect 
of a religion, a state, and a culture. When they appear for the first 
time on the stage of history, Islam and Arabism are but one; but 
their identity lasts scarcely longer than one century. Because 
Mohammed’s preaching joined two opposing elements, one national 
and the other universal, Islam spread out in two directions. That 
Arabism, which began expanding as a factor of world-wide signifi- 
cation, was soon submerged in a broader unity, and Islamic civiliza- 
tion became the heir of the whole legacy of the Ancient East. 

Strictly speaking, a coherent “History of the Arabs ” ought to 
close at the end of the Omayyad age, the later period belonging 
Properly to a more general “History of the Moslems.” This 
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point of view has not been adopted by Professor Hitti, and the 
practical reasons which compelled him to do so are evident. Qp 
the other hand, he did not yield to the temptation of stretching out 
the history of Arabic-speaking nations to the present day, as 
Huart had done. I think that Hitti is quite right in regarding 
the conquest of Egypt and Syria by the Ottomans as the goal of 
Arabic history, at least in the East. What Hitti set out to do, 
and has succeeded in doing, was to write a History of the Arabic. 
speaking world during the Middle Ages. Even within these limits, 
political unity was broken as soon as the flood of the conquests 
ceased. The West, i.e., Africa and Spain, followed its own course; 
in the East, after the decay of the Caliphate, all attempts to restore 
unity failed; the splitting of the huge Empire of the Arabs into 
countless petty kingdoms, whose duration was generally short, is 
even more conspicuous than in Medieval Europe. Unity was pre 
served, nevertheless, through language, literature, and culture, on 
a scale that Europe could not attain. 

The Arabic world is not only divided, but its political history is 
monotonous and uninteresting as far as its constitutional develop- 
ment is concerned. The causes of this lack of vitality are summed 
up by Hitti on pp. 484-486; to his remarks I would add another, 
that the main cause of the stability of the Arabic states was that 
the people were not active in politics. The Arabs passed too 
promptly from the primitive stage of tribal life into the tremendous 
complexity, social and economic, of a huge empire; this sudden 
change left them no time to be trained as a political class. They 
never knew communal life, as Europe did. The inhabitants of the 
towns remained a passive tool in the hands of their military rulers, 
and economic development, imposing as it was, never became 8 
political factor. 

I think that the most conspicuous of Hitti’s merits is to have 
realised that the focus of Arabic history does not lie in politic 
but in culture. The pages he has devoted to literature, art, ani 
customs are more than those in which he relates history propet. 
His task was not easy, as the space was limited, and he deserves out 
gratitude for having succeeded in giving an adequate picture of 
the manysidedness of Arabic cultural life. The general view # 
well as the details are so well integrated that we are justified i 
considering the sections of the History of the Arabs which deal 
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with culture as a valuable introduction to the study of Arabic 
civilization; not only the general reader, but even scholars will 
find the presentation stimulating. 

The scientific study of Arabic history is not on a par with that of 
Hebrew or classical history. Many problems of central interest 
have not yet been fully discussed and many important aspects are 
still obscure. Hitti has proved himself to be familiar with the 
most recent and valuable studies on his subject, and in the footnotes 
he often quotes the native sources. There are so many things said 
and referred to in the seven hundred pages of his book, that a 
reviewer may differ from him on some particular items. These 
differences do not affect in the least the intrinsic value of Hitti’s 
work. 

Let us begin with a few remarks on history proper. On pp. 
111 ff. Mohammed’s biography is related according to the tradi- 
tional views of Moslem historians. Recent research has shown that 
these sources are not entirely reliable, at least for the Prophet’s 
early life. Although I myself have protested against the excesses 
of negative radicalism, it is no longer possible to deny that the 
native biographies of Mohammed must be used with great caution. 
Hitti also gives too much credence to the traditions concerning the 
fourth Caliph, ‘Ali (pp. 141, 170), whose historical features, having 
been profoundly altered by Shi‘ite pious tradition, appear in a 
false light even in Sunnite histories. 

Hitti’s short sketch of pre-Islamic (pp. 91-100) and Islamic (pp. 
128-138) religion is excellent. In my opinion, current ideas about 
the lack of religious feeling among pre-Islamic Bedouins ought to 
be revised. If poetry, our main source for knowledge of spiritual 
life in pre-Islamic Arabia, shows but scanty traces of religion, I am 
persuaded that this absence is chiefly due to a stylistic tradition, 
which substituted honor for religion in a way somewhat analogous 
to the tradition of European romances of chivalry. True, Arabic 
religion was, to my mind, much closer to the ancient Israelite faith 
in the “ Lord of hosts ” than is generally assumed. In the accurate 
survey of Islamic religious practices as given by Hitti I miss a 
hint as to the mighty impulse which such practices give to sacral 
emotion ; emotional attitude in the religious feeling explains the te- 
hacity of Moslem faith and the spread of Islam. On p. 308 the 
influence of Iranian dualism during the first two centuries was 
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deeper than Hitti seems to assume. The development of Islamic 
theology cannot be understood unless we realize that it was due 
almost entirely either to a reaction against dualism or to an imita- 
tion of some of its attitudes.’ 

I shall conclude with a few remarks on some points of literary 
history. P. 92: Taha Husén’s radical views on the later alterations 
of old Arabic poems is not to be accepted in its entirety; I am sure 
that we still possess a good stock of authentic and well-preserved 
poems. — On the same page the Aghdni are quoted as our main 
source of information about Arabic genealogies. A far more con- 
plete survey of them is to be found in Ibn Doreid’s Kitab al-Ishtigig 
and in the big Jamharat al-ansab by Ibn al-Kalbi, whose edition 
I promised more than 25 years ago, but which I may not be able 
to complete. — Pp. 242-43: I do not think that Greek logic in- 
fluenced the building up of the Arabic system of grammar. If this 
ingenious, but rather confused, system depends on foreign sources, 
they should be sought elsewhere. — P. 366: A more extended list 
of ar-Razi’s works is given in a small treatise by al-Bérini,’ which 
Ruska and Kraus have studied and edited. — P. 369 note 5: Ritter 
has studied in detail the literary activity of the writer on horse- 
manship, Ibn Akhi Hizim. — P. 370: New important treatises of 
al-Kindi have been recently discovered and partly edited by Ritter, 
Plessner, Walzer.— P. 375: Hitti still writes “al-Karkhi,” al- 
though I tried to show, some years ago, that the ethnicon of the 
great mathematician (of whom I found a new work, al-Badi‘‘, in the 
Vatican Library) was al-Karaji.— P. 380: The well-founded 
doubts which Ruska and Kraus have raised concerning the authen- 
ticity of the writings attributed to Jabir should have been men- 
tioned. — Neither the books on animals by al-Jahiz and al-Damin 





1P. 358: the Sdbians of Harrin were no real dualists: their astral 
worship was a survival of old Babylonian religion transformed by Oriental 
gnosis.—P. 431: bild kaifa is something more definite than a fideistic 
attitude; it refers to the doctrine of the reality of God’s attributes against 
the Mu'tazilites—P. 433: dhikr is not only “remembrance” but actual 
“ mention ” of God’s name—P. 481 (comp. p. 455): the futiwa movement 
affected Islam much more deeply than one would suppose from Hitti’s 
short account. 

* Al-Biriini is a later spelling; the form al-Bayrini, which the author 
himself used, is an attempt to render with Arabic symbols the sound of 
Persian é. 
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(p. 382) nor the books on horses by Ibn al-Kalbi and Ibn al-A ‘rabi 
are “ zoological ”; their contents are essentially literary, historical, 
or religious. — P. 388-89: I am not certain that Persian influence 
was preponderant in the forming of Arabic historiography; the 
origins of it lie far back, in the old accounts of feudal wars between 
pre-Islamic tribes, which created the style of Arabic prose; on the 
other hand, the idea of a world history in which the events of the 
pre-Islamic age are but a prelude to the history of Islam (this idea 
forms the background of the great work of Tabari) evidently goes 
back to Jewish and Christian tradition—P. 436: Since Hammer- 
Purgstall and Di Matteo, the Ta’iyya poem by Ibn al-Farid has 
been almost entirely translated, and translated much better by 
Nicholson in his admirable Studies in Islamic Mysticism. — P. 
577: Together with Dioscorides, the Byzantine Emperor Constan- 
tine VII presented the Spanish Caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman IIT with 
a copy of the Latin chronicle of Orosius, the Spanish bishop who 
was the disciple of St. Augustine. American readers may be glad 
to learn that a unique copy of the Arabic translation of this book 
was discovered by me last year in the Columbia University Library 
at New York.—P. 607: The Divan of the Sicilian poet Ibn 
Hamdis has been edited by Schiaparelli, not by Moncada, who was 


a very poor Arabist and printed but eight pages of it. This mis- 
take is regularly repeated in every book on Arabic literature, even 
in Brockelmann. 

I would suggest to Professor Hitti that in the second edition of 
his book he correct some slight misprints and some less accurate 
statements; most of them, probably, have already been noticed by 
the author himself.* 





*P. 6: Ibn Su'iid: Ibn Sa‘id (a diminutive, not a plural, of Sa‘d).— 
P. 13: Rab‘ al-Khali: Rub‘—P. 18: al-Hudayah: al-Hudayyidah.—P. 20: 
Among the reptiles of the Arabic peninsula, one misses the most charac- 
teristic one, the lizard (dabb), very often referred to in old poetry.— 
P. 50, note 4: The Syriac Book of the Himyarites is no general source for 
South Arabian history, but only for the episode of the Najran martyrs.— 
P, 54: The Lihyanite inscriptions are now generally recognized to be much 
younger than 500-300 B.c.—P. Paginini: Paganini (no single copy is 
known of this first edition of the Arabic text of the Koran).—Makran: 
Mukrin—P. 184: bay'ah is not “sale,” but rather the handshake which 
confirms a bargain——P. 213, note 2: The name Ifriqiya in its narrower 
meaning of the eastern part of Barbary was borrowed by the Arabs from 
the Romans.—P, 253: It is searcely to be assumed that swimming was 
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Closing this long review, I should not fail to congratulate Py. 
fessor Hitti for his wide and deep knowledge of his subject. The 
high degree of his scholarship was known, before the appearance of 
the History of the Arabs, only to a comparatively narrow group 
of specialists; it will be now appreciated by a large number of 
readers. 

G. Levi Detta Via 

Rome, Italy 


Altpersische Inschriften. Von Ernst HErzFELp. Erster Er. 
ginzungsband zu den Archaeologischen Mitteilungen aus Iran, 
Mit 20 Textbildern und 16 Lichtdrucktafeln. Berlin: Verlag 
von DieTricH REIMER (ANDREWS & STEINER), 1938. viii+ 
384 pages. 


In this volume Herzfeld has assembled the harvest of his own 
finds of Achaemenian inscriptions, with studies in certain others; 
he has been working on it since 1923, whether he was in Algiers or 
in Mayfair, in Chicago or in Shimran (page v). He presents 25 
inscriptions, mostly those which he has found, with their versions 
(if in more than one language) and a translation (pages 1-50). He 


then gives 142 short studies of individual words (pages 51-367), 
after which comes the index of words (pages 368-384) and the 16 
plates. 

The inscriptions are: (1) The gold tablet of “ Ariaramnes,” from 
Hamadan. (2) A short inse. of Cyrus, on the folds of his garment, 
in the doorways of the palace at Pasargadae; El. and Akk. only, the 
OP lost. (3) A very fragmentary insc. of Cyrus, above the same 





adopted by the Arabs under Greek influence; modern travellers in Central 
Arabia relate how skilful Bedouin children are in swimming in the pools 
which form after a heavy rainfall—P. 288: The passage of Tabari Hitti 
quotes to prove that as-Saffah (the surname of the first ‘Abbasid Caliph) 
means “bloodshedder” proves, on the contrary, that it means “most 
generous.”—P. 357: That Palestine was the original home of the Mandeans 
has been assumed by Lidzbarski, Reitzenstein and others, but it does not 
seem probable.—P. 394, note 2: I do not think that the famous Abi 
Hurayrah owed his surname “ to his fondness for cats”; although hurayrah 
is really the diminutive form of harrah “cat,” it is also a well-known 
feminine name, and, most probably, Abi Hurayrah was named, as the 
usage was, after one of his daughters.—P. 407: Thadis is not the Greek 
Theodosius, but rather Thaddaios. 
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statues; OP, El., Akk. (4) A virtually complete text of Darius 
NRb, OP and Akk. versions, and fragmentary Aram.; this is the 
most interesting contribution in the volume, and I must reserve it 
for more adequate discussion elsewhere. (5) The Record of Darius’s 
Palace at Susa, found by Scheil; lines 22 to end, OP version, with 
a hand-drawn illustration of the OP, a synoptic text of the three 
languages, and a translation of 22-54. So far as I can see, Herz- 
feld has not advanced over his views of several years ago, except in 
reading asd sdruva in 41, which he interprets as “lead” (page 
299); he still has unfilled gaps in 23, 24, 57, 58 (in this last, 
Vistispam hya certainly precedes mand pita, cf. Hz.’s No. 15, line 
23, for the idiom). Personally, I feel that all these gaps can be 
filled with reasonable certainty; only in 51 and 53, where Hz. has 
..mar?|iv and [agurram??] does there seem to me to be real 
doubt, and there I agree essentially with him. 

(6) Hz.’s inscription in several copies, Hamadan and Persepolis, 
giving the boundaries of the Empire. (7) A part of Scheil’s insc. 
which I call “The Restoration of Order by Darius” (JAOS 54. 
40-50, 58. 112-121) ; in line 37 he gives ci[y : ga@]-, which lacks one 
character to fill the gap, and in 38-39 he has tar| siyati]y, instead of 
tar[satt|y, which is assured by the spacing. (8) Scheil’s xxi. 46- 
47, wherein he reads in the last line frasam Oadayd[taiy, and not 
frasta Oadayamaiy, as also in Dar. Susa a: an inspection of the 
originals or of photographs is necessary to decide this. Hz. in two 
places expands the ideogram AM to full writing, which spoils the 
spacing. (9) Dar. Pers. c, now in all three languages instead of 
merely in OP. (10) and (11) Labels on doorknobs of artificial 
lapislazuli, trilingual for that of Darius, OP and El. for that of 
Xerxes.; both begin (OP) mayuza kaskaina. (12) A 120-karka 
weight of Darius, trilingual, identical in text with Dar. Pond. a, 
except for the numerals. (13) El. and Akk. versions of Xerx. Pers. b. 

(14) The Daiva Inscription found by Hz. at Persepolis; plates 
10-14 give the first published photographic reproductions of the 
El. and Akk. texts. In 49 and 52 Hz. still holds to paraidiy for 
pa-ra-t-di-i-ya and par[iy]ait<iy> for pa-ra-i-ya-i-ta, though I gave 
the correct paridiy and pariyaita (lacking -i-ya like tya 23 and 
aniyase? 41-42), in Lang. 13. 303. Bh. 1. 20 (§8) is not to be 
changed from apariydya to upariyaya (despite Hz. 219, 341). (15) 
The Accession of Xerxes, now with the Akk. text as well as the OP; 
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the Akk. has convinced Hz. that Darius did not abdicate in favor of 
his son, but only made him his successor. In line 39 Hz. accepts 
Benveniste’s (and my) apayaty as a verb and not a miswritten ad. 
verb. (16) The Pers. insc. on colored tiles, first published in the 
Ill. London News, with a very fragmentary Akk. copy in addition 
to the OP; Hz. accepts vasnda[ci]y for the defective passage in line 8, 

(17) A new Xerxes insc. from Presepolis, stating that Xerxes 
built the tacara. (18) A short insc. of Xerxes on the fold of his 
garment, in the tacara. (19) The short insc. on Xerxes’s silver 
pitcher, found near Hamadan. (20) An Akk. insc. of Artaxerxes 
I, found at Persepolis. (21) A fragmentary insc. from Persepolis, 
probably of Artaxerxes I. (22) An Akk. insc. of Artaxerxes I, on 
the foundation of the palace at Persepolis. (23) The OP inse. on 
the silver saucers of Artaxerxes I, over which there has been so 
much controversy. (24) The trilingual inscriptions labeling the 
throne-bearers at Persepolis, southern tomb. (25) The inse. of 
Artaxerxes III on a column at Hamadan, first published by Hz. in 
the Meissner Volume 1928. 

Some of the 142 short articles on words and phrases which now 
follow, have already been mentioned ; the interesting points are far 
too numerous to recount. I note, however, that Hz. not infrequently 
insists that the current etymological interpretation of a word is in- 
possible (p. 131, daivadana- and apaddana- differ in their second ele- 
ments; p. 184, hamigiya- does not in its second part contain the 
Iranian equivalent of Skt. mitra-; etc.), although such matters 
must remain only greater or lesser probabilities—i. e., personal opin- 
ions. Much also of these short articles has to do with Avestan, 
Pahlavi, Arabic, etc., which of course is in place, so far as it illu- 
mines the OP; but quite often the illumination is in the other 
direction, so that there is no gain for the professed subject, namely 
the Old Persian itself. There is no objection to such inclusions, 
except that the scholar who is using the book for the OP is led into 
an extravagant use of his time. 

Among these articles are some on words or forms in the Behistan 
inscription: p. 51, of Bh. 1. 64-65, wherein he sees vibisca inst. cor- 
relative to kérahya gen., both in dative function (linguistically difi- 
cult, because of the -c@); p. 59, of Bh. 1. 21, where Hz. restores 
agr[ma] “watcher”; p. 94, of Bh. 2. 2 etc., where, as Hz. says, 
normalization should be asabaraibis and not -rib-, in view of asabara 
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in NRb; p. 98, of Bh. 11-12, where Hz. equates dsnaiy with Av. 
asne “ in the neighborhood,” without essaying an etymology; p. 216, 
of Bh. 1. 48, where on the basis of the Elamite Hz. argues for “ by 
suicide ” as the meaning of uvdmarsiyus ; p. 244, of Bh. 3. 26, where 
Hz. thinks that a derivative of yad- “revere, worship ” could not 
mean “ allegiance, loyalty,” and therefore yadaéyaé must be an erro- 
neous writing for ma(n)daya “ Dienstpflicht,” derived from Ara- 
maic; p. 275, of Bh. 3. 32, which Hz. translates “ the hostile Persian 
army came after me (to attack me),” which seems to me quite 
wrong, as the context indicates “one part of the Persian army went 
with me to Media”; p. 329, of Bh. 4. 65, where KT’s tunuvatam 
is now confirmed by readings in NRb 9 and 10. I must add also 
that Hidav*, quoted by Hz. p. 120, is a misreading for Hidauv 
(JAOS 51. 209), and the Greek form Bdxrpu, cited by Hz. p. 209, 
isa wrong form, for the correct Baxrpe. 

There are many other points of interest and value in these word- 
studies. 

All transliterations of OP words in this review are in the style 
which I habitually use, which is more conventional than that used 
by Hz. 

Rotanp G. Kent 

University of Pennsylvania 


Social and Physical Anthropology of the Nayadis of Malabar. By 
A. ATyAPppAN. (Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 
New Series, General Section, Vol. II, No. 4.) Madras: 
SUPERINTENDENT, GOVERNMENT Press, 1937. Pp. iv + 141, 
with 12 plates. Rs, 3-2-0. 


The Maria Gonds of Bastar. By W. V. Griason. London: Ox- 
FORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1938. Pp. xxii +350, with 23 
plates. $11.00 (30 shillings). 


These two books are important contributions to the ethnology of 
India. The significant monographs on separate communities and 
castes of that swarming sub-continent, excluding the jungle areas 
of Assam which belong only marginally to India, can be counted 
on the fingers of two hands, and almost any contribution, what- 
ever its quality may be, is welcome. In the case of these two books 
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we need have no qualms as to the quality. In very different ways 
they are excellent. 

Mr. Aiyappan’s monograph is on the lowest caste in the Malabar 
area, in terms of the whole of India, “the lowest known caste in 
India.” One of the main objects of the book is to give a picture 
of the workings of caste in Malabar. Though the author has not 
exhausted the subject, even descriptively, he has placed the Nayadis 
accurately in the Malabar ranking of communities and, even more 
important, has given an account of attitudes, those of the castes 
above the Nayadis towards them and of the Nayadis towards the 
other castes. The situation is most bizarre. In this area the pat- 
tern of distance pollution has been worked out to a greater extent 
than anywhere else in India. The Nayadis, though originally 
hunters, are now professional beggars and have a recognized status 
in the scheme of rights and duties that operates between the castes 
of the area. A Nayadi pollutes a Brahman at a conventional dis- 
tance of 74 feet, a Nayar at a distance of 67 feet, and so on down 
the scale; in practice, he keeps at a greater distance than this. 
The method of begging adopted under such circumstances is as 
bizarre as the rule. All the regulations for address, salutation, and 
the like, which accompany the fundamental distance rule are also 
detailed by Mr. Aiyappan. Incidentally (footnote on p. 18), we 
get some significant notes on the placing of the Syrian Christians 
and the Mohammedans (Moplahs) in the caste system of Malabar; 
a further note on the position of the Jewish caste-like communities 
of Cochin would have been welcome as completing the outlines of 
the situation. 

The book includes an Introduction (with census figures, analysis 
of previous accounts, etc.), Legends of origin, Social environment 
(the setting in the caste system sketched above), Nayadi settle- 
ments and material culture, Social organization, Begging (an ac 
count of the Nayadis’ begging-parishes and of their perquisites in 
the way of death-gifts), Hunting, Diet, Domestic ceremonies and 
customs, Religion and magic, Personal decoration, Reclamation of 
the Nayadis. This last section warns us that change is going 
rapidly in the institutions of this caste, since the governments of 
Cochin State and British Malabar (contiguous districts where the 
Nayadis live) have undertaken schemes to ameliorate the lot of 
these people by giving them a new economic basis. Even more 
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interesting is the account of various factors which are leading to 
the breakdown of the rules of untouchability with relation to the 
Nayadis and the other untouchables of the area. Mr. Aiyappan’s 
tone in this section is that of the reformer, but his views have 
not colored his presentation of the facts or made him unduly 
optimistic. The final section (pp. 102-135) deals with physical 
anthropology, a subject which we can always expect an Indian 
anthropologist to handle very competently. 

We should have welcomed more detail in a number of the 
descriptive sections, and also some raw material in the form of life- 
histories. These have proved to be of great value in understand- 
ing the workings of cultures, and Mr. Aiyappan, as a Malayalam 
speaker, could have recorded several with ease and little expendi- 
ture of time. The linguistic material is presented in a faulty 
manner which, apart from its small extent, makes it useless as 
material for dialect study (this is probably due to lack of proper 
characters at the press). 

Mr. Grigson carries on the best tradition of the Indian Civil 
Service. For four years he served as Administrator of Bastar State 
and his book shows his fondness and admiration for the primitive 
tribes of this area. He has done us a priceless service in describing 
in great detail all the institutions of two of the communities, taking 
full advantage of the opportunities for contact that come only to 
the administrator and are practically impossible for any other in- 
vestigator in such an area of difficult communications. 

The two communities, which Mr. Grigson denominates Hill 
Marias and Bison-horn Marias (from their distinctive dance head- 
dress), are Dravidian-speaking (Gond) tribes of an extremely 
tangled and little known area in central India. They have some- 
what different cultures, though the latter community is clearly 
derived from the former. It is advantageous to have accounts of 
both side by side, with stress laid both on likenesses and on differ- 
ences. The amount of detail in the accounts is enormous and 
praiseworthy. The book should become an anthropological classic ; 
it is improbable that any other investigator will have an opportunity 
for a long time to make further studies of these two tribes, and 
ulikely that he would find much that Mr. Grigson has missed, 
either in technology, religion, or social institutions. Again, as in 
Mr, Aiyappan’s volume, we miss life-histories, but the difficulties of 
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language and approach would in this case have been almost in- 
superable and the results gained by more general methods are go 
good that we miss the less this type of material. 

One feature of the book which is especially valuable is the care- 
ful analysis of the inhabitants of Bastar State into culturally 
distinct groups (chap. III, The Ethnological Setting ; the Primitive 
Races of Bastar). We have here for the first time a survey of this 
area; ethnological workers will derive from it exact knowledge of 
where communities are to be found (if they should be so lucky 
as to be able to penetrate the area), and workers in contiguous 
areas will be able to place the communities on which they work in 
exact relation with the communities of these 13,725 square miles of 
previously almost unknown territory. 

Prof. J. H. Hutton supplies an introduction (pp. xiii-xvi) in 
which he draws a number of parallels between Maria institutions 
and those of other parts of India and of Assam (his own par- 
ticular field). Other parallels suggest themselves. For the segre- 
gation of menstruating women Prof. Hutton goes as far afield as 
the Travancore hills; reference need be made only to the Kotas of 
the Nilgiris who have a menstrual house for each sib of a village, 
to the Todas of the Nilgiris who do not segregate menstruating 
women from the dwelling houses, but make more rigid the rules 
segregating women at these times from the sacred dairy-institutions 
(see my paper “Toda Menstrual Practices,” which will appear in 
the F. W. Thomas Festschrift volume of the New Indian Antt- 
quary), and to the general practices of segregation in the Tamil 
and Canarese areas, if not elsewhere in India. Again, the communal 
bachelor’s hall is found in southern India; there I mention only the 
parallel found among the Kotas, where there are differences of 
detail to be sure, but assuredly a likeness of idea.t For the buttock 
bells of the Marias we are referred to the Ao Nagas of Assam; we 
may equally well refer to the Coorg area of the Western Ghats (I 
regret that I cannot give the name of the low-caste community 
which uses bells in this way; I am indebted to Dr. Arnold Bake of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, for a picture of a dancer thus equipped 
with a large brass clapper-bell). These references only demonstrate 
the need for more and more exact ethnological work within India. 





1 For Kota ethnology I refer to the monograph which is being prepared 
by Dr. D. G. Mandelbaum on the basis of field-work with this tribe in 1936-8 
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Two short appendixes by Mr. Grigson (pp. 319-336) supply us 
with much linguistic material, unfortunately not very well recorded. 
He does us the great service of clearing up a muddle in the 
Linguistic Survey of India on the matter of Gond dialects. His 
statement that “a Hill Maria and a Bison-horn Maria cannot 
understand each other’s mother-tongue and have to communicate 
in Halbi [?Marathi or Eastern Hindi dialect] ” is invaluable in 
showing that Gondi is probably not one language, but a group of 
widely differing dialects. We have yet to receive an exact linguistic 
treatment of these dialects.? 

On the physical side of anthropology the book is supplemented 
by an appendix by Mr. Ramesh Chandra Roy. 


A Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States and Canada. 
Compiled by H. I. Poteman. (American Oriental Series, 
12.) New Haven, Conn.: AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
1938. Pp. xxx -+ 542. (Photo-offset reproduction.) $2.00. 


With the publication of this volume the project sponsored and 
financed by the American Council of Learned Societies devoted to 
Humanistic Studies, to survey the facilities for Indic studies in 
the United States and Canada, has been completed. A Union List 
of Printed Indic Texts and Translations in American Libraries 
was compiled by the reviewer and published as American Oriental 
Series, vol. 7, in 1935. The present volume, which represents a 
much more difficult task, now completes our set of reference 
books for the primary Indic material in the two countries, the 
United States and Canada. All Indologists will recognize the im- 
mense debt of gratitude owed to the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Dr. Poleman refers (as did I) to the assistance gener- 
ously given whenever it was called for, by the gentlemen making 





*The statement (p. 322) that min “fish” is a “long acclimatized word 
of Sanskrit origin ” is doubtful. This word represents the general Dravidian 
word, and whatever the origin of the general Dravidian word (usually 
thought to be pure Dravidian and thence borrowed into Sanskrit), 1t seems 
better to regard the Maria word as one of its Dravidian stock of words 
until it has been proved otherwise by such evidence as the comparative 
grammar of Gondi with reference to the other Dravidian languages may 
supply. 
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up the sub-committee of the Council’s Committee on Indic and 
Iranian Studies in charge of the undertaking. A further word may 
not be out of place referring to them as planners of the project and 
to the executive officers of the Council who did so much to further 
it. 

This Census is a detailed list of 7273 manuscripts held in the 
public and university libraries, in museums, and in private col- 
lections, embracing works in Sanskrit, the Prakrits, the literary 
vernaculars of modern India, and in a number of languages from 
areas outside India to which Indian culture has spread, more 
especially, Burmese, Javanese, Malay, Siamese, Sinhalese, and 
Tibetan. The number is amazing when we consider that America’s 
political contacts with India have been nil, and her economic con- 
tacts of very minor importance. Interest in things Indian has 
been confined, apart from that academic, to missionary circles. 
The two large collections are due to academic interest—that of 
almost 3000 manuscripts at the University of Pennsylvania is due 
largely to the present professor of Sanskrit, W. Norman Brown, 
that of about 2500 at Harvard to two of America’s greatest teach- 
ers of Sanskrit, Prof. Fitzedward Hall and Prof. Charles R. Lan- 
man. Other smaller collections also have academic origins, but it 
would probably be found that many of the smallest collections are 
either in the hands of returned missionaries or have been turned 
over by them to the colleges to which they owe allegiance. Dr. 
Poleman’s efforts in tapping all the probable depositories into his 
volume have been indefatigable and not only may we marvel at 
the labor involved, but we can also be sure that little of importance 
has been missed. 

The importance of this list is that Indic scholars may now know 
where to apply when they need manuscripts in textual work. It 
remains however for the depositories, and especially those with 
large collections, to issue catalogues raisonnés such as those of the 
great institutions of Europe and India. We can only suspect from 
the Census what the value of any particular manuscript may be; 
it is impossible to be sure that the manuscript is not trashy and 
valueless for critical work. A great deal of the results of Dr. 
Poleman’s labor has been lost, though unavoidably, by the mere 
fact that the list is only that. He is allowed to tell us only (p. 
xiii) that “these American manuscripts are especially rich in Jai 
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texts,” that “the large number of unedited and interesting late 
texts on religious law add further to the merits of the American 
collections,” and to mention “the large and important group of 
grammatical texts at the University of Pennsylvania.” He must 
have much more very important information about all these (and 
especially about the second group, his own field) as well as about 
most of the manuscripts that he has examined. Who is able to 
tell from the list that item no. 2314 is, along with a manuscript at 
the Raghunatha Temple Library in Jammu, the best witness that 
we have for the text of Ksemendra’s Brhatkathimantjari? Or that 
the group of manuscripts of Sivadisa’s VetalapaiicavithSati at 
Harvard (items 2315-20) is the largest group of manuscripts of this 
text to be found together anywhere? The Census has been done, 
and well done, but we must now wait impatiently for the catalogues 
that we have a right to expect. 
M. B. EMENEAU 
Yale University 


Studies on Panini’s Grammar. By BarEND FappEGoN. (Ver- 
handeling der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam. Afdeeling Letterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 
XXXVIII, No. 1.) Amsterdam, 1936. 72 pp. 


Indologists and grammarians will welcome this addition to the 
now extensive Panini literature. The author states that he intends 
“to show the importance of Panini by the aid of Panini himself, 
that is, Bohtlingk’s edition with its numerous indexes.” Inas- 
much as the entire Astadhydyi is an unparalleled example of com- 
pression resulting from the use of mnemotechnic devices, a clari- 
fication of these is of real assistance. Faddegon has done this well. 
Further, his analysis of the Astddhydyi in graph-form provides a 
convenient method of studying, in toto, the peculiar internal 
arrangement. 

An orientation into the analysis of language (vydkarana) as 
conceived by the Hindu grammarians, Panini in particular, might 
well have been included in the opening pages. As it is, the treat- 
ment of the indeclinables (avyayas) and the grammar of the case- 





*The pratyahdras and the anubandhas. 
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relations (kdrakas) precede the analysis of the Astddhydyi and his 
discussion of the Hindu Science of Language.? Faddegon is sharp 
in his criticism of the critical evaluation of Panini by Goldstiicker, 
Whitney, and Wackernagel, for they found only caprice in the 
Satras. Wackernagel (Altindische Grammatik, Bd. I, p. lxii) re- 
marks with his usual cautiousness, “Ein rationeller Grundplan 
schimmert durch.” This is certainly a reasonable statement since 
the rationality of the Paninean scheme is largely a subjective 
matter. Western grammarians with their well-ordered text-hooks 
and grammars are condemned by Faddegon because they in turn 
condemn the Hindu grammarians for not writing “books as well 
arranged as the safes of a bank.” The keynote of Faddegon’s work 
is that the entire Pininean grammar, “though weak in logical 
discrimination,” is yet a wonderful piece of creative composition. 
The apparent digressions (“associative digressions”) and the 
mnemotechnic devices serve to reveal the spirit of India. 

The indeclinables (avyayas, Pan. I. 1. 37 and I. 4. 56 ff.) are 
shown by Faddegon to be classified after a definite scheme of ety- 
mology and function. Appended to this characterization of the 
enumeration of the indeclinables, Faddegon himself adds an 
“ associative digression ” on the classification of words in the Brhad- 
Devata (ed. by Macdonell in the Harvard Oriental Series, Vols. V. 
and VI. 1904). Here the infinitives and absolute formations are 
considered as nominal verb-forms. Faddegon is of the opinion 
that Panini’s conception of them (i.e. as forms of naman) is 
evidently more correct than that of the Brhad-Devata and Occi- 
dental grammar. (cf., however, Brugmann’s Grundriss, II’, I, § 
502). 

In his discussion of Panini’s terminology, Faddegon attempts 
to determine both the wide and the narrow significance. He shows, 
for example (p. 16), that Panini understands the upsargas (ad- 
nominal or adverbial particles denoting action) in terms of kriyi- 
yoge (“in connection with an action”). Now kriyd-yoge, he points 
out, can have two meanings, (1) “in connection with [the notion 
of] an action [either expressed or implied],” and (2) “in con 
nection with [a word expressing] an action, [i.e. either a finite 
verb or a deverbative].” Thus both the bahuvrihis and the twenty 





® With the exception of the analytical table of the third adhydya. 
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particles of the Gana-Patha (154), when they are used as gatis 
(close adverbs to finite verbs and/or prefixes to deverbative nouns 
or indeclinables) are, respectively (under 1 or 2 above) wpasargas. 
It follows from that that Panini (V. 4. 119, VI. 2. 117, and VI. 
3. 97) employs the term kriyd-yoge in its wide sense (under 1. 
above). 

Faddegon’s analysis of the two sections dealing with the idea- 
tional relations which exist between a noun and a verb (the kdrakas, 
I. 4. 23-55 and II. 3. 1) shows a deep understanding of Panini’s 
analysis of language. He is, perhaps, too embracive in his criticism 
of Occidental grammar and its preoccupation (at least in the nine- 
teenth century) with the phonological and morphological aspect of 
language. Wackernagel, for example, often expressed in his 
seminars and privately,® the possibility of constructing a grammar 
along functional lines. And recent syntactical studies (in con- 
trast to the nineteenth century) have touched upon such conceptions 
as Triebkrafte (cf. Havers, Handbuch der erklérenden Syntax 
Heidelberg, 1931) which Panini seems to have anticipated in the 
notion of kdraka. The “associative digression” (prasangika), 
which seems to Occidentals to interrupt a logical concatenation, is 
shown by Faddegon to be, on the other hand, a method of dealing 
with subjects related to the subject in hand. For example, in 
adhydya 2, padas 1 and 2 are devoted to the theory and composi- 
tion of compounds (samasas). In the general Paninean scheme 
compounds must be treated and dismissed before we come to the 
use of sup (a pratydhdra referring to one or all of the 21 case 
terminations) in the second karaka passage at II. 3. 1. (for the 
first kiraka passage at I. 4. 23-25 defines the case-relation) since 
compounds have a member without case-termination. Now the 
siitra II. 1. 2 states “that a noun-case dependent on a following 
vocative is considered with reference to accent to be, as it were, one 
word with this vocative.” In this way, matters which really belong 
together are brought together. 

The analysis of the Astddhydyi (§§ 69-93) is of exceptional 
interest in that Faddegon points out (with a chart), “the ten- 
dency towards dichotomy . . . which repeats itself three times.” 
He symbolizes it by the formula IAa, IAb, IBa, etc. up to IIBb. 





*Wackernagel called my attention to Faddegon’s book in the Spring of 
1937, 
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With this, the unique internal arrangement is reasonably clear, 
The first division (adhyayas 1-5) deals with the analysis of lan- 
guage (vydkarana). Within this division (I), group IA (adhydyas 
1-2) treats of the “fundamental notion or grammatical science,” 
and within this, group [Aa concerns itself with the “ notions bear. 
ing on phonology, word classification, technical-grammatical devel- 
opment and the theory of function and form.” This point then 
(IAa), is the starting point. The author presents an elaborate 
discussion and analysis of adhdya 1, paidas 1 and 2 as well asa 
picture of “the internal composition and exterior division com- 
pared in tabellic form.” 

The work is provided with an appendix containing “an English 
translation of French and German quotations on behalf of the 
Hindu reader” and a table of contents. The author does not 
claim to give a full account of the Panini literature in the bibli- 
ographical table. However, such studies as A Guide to Panini (V1 
Vols.), by S. Vencatvaradienga, Bangalore, 1890, and Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar (The Vishwanath Narayan Mandalik Gold 
Medal Prize-Essay for 1909), by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, 1915, 


might well have been included. 
ALLAN Harrison Fry 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Bibliography of Eastern Asiatic Botany. By Emer D. Mrn- 
RILL and Ecpert H. WALKER. Jamaica Plain, Mass.: THE 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM, HarvarD UNIVERSITY, 1938. Pp. xlii+ 
719. $12.50. 


This magnificent publication owes its existence to the efforts ne‘ 
only of its two chief compilers and their supporting institutions— 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University and the Smithsonian 
Institution—but also to a small host of workers in the New York 
Botanical Garden, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Library of Congress, the United States National Museum, the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, etc., and to many people financed by 
private, municipal, and federal funds in New York City. Monetary 
aid has likewise come from other sources. The results are impres- 
sive, and even those of us whose interests barely touch the fringes 
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of the subject may be grateful. The materials covered include 
those written in the Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean lan- 
guages. 

Naturally enough the most extensive section is that of authors 
and titles of modern scientific papers, to which has been devoted 
550 pages. But in the appendix there are 42 pages given over to 
older Chinese, Korean, and Japanese works, to reference lists of 
oriental serials and to reference lists or oriental authors, wherein 
characters and the romanization thereof are used throughout. It 
is a practice admirable in a work of this kind. Let us hope it may 
continue in all publications of lasting value, as this one most 
assuredly is. 

The authors ask in their introduction for notification of any 
omissions or errors detected. Acting on this request, the reviewer 
submits the following: 


Suggested additions to Authors and Titles 


C. 1867. Flora of China. Notes and Queries on China and Japan, I, 72. 

Edkins, J. 1898. Opium, a Historical Note. Shanghai. 

Glidden, Harold W. 1937. The lemon in Asia and Europe. JAOS 57. 
381-96. 

Grum-Grzhimailo, A. G. 1934. [On the introduction of cotton into 
China]. Archives of the History of Science and Technology, 3: 173-82. 
In Russian, with abstract in English. 

Johnson, Helen M. 1936. The Lemon in India. JAOS 56. 47-50 

Laufer, B. 1924. Tobacco and its Use in Asia. Field Museum Anthropo- 
logical Leaflet No. 18. 39 pp. 10 plates in photogravure. 

. 1929. The American Plant Migration. Scientific Monthly 28. 
239-251. 

. 1931. Columbus and Cathay, and the Meaning of America to 
the Orientalist. JAOS 51. 87-103. 

. 1934. The Lemon in China and Elsewhere. JAOS 54. 143-160. 

Sowerby, A. de C. 1931. The Romance of Cinchona. China Journ. 15. 
140-144, 

E. T. (J. S. Gale’s nom de plume.) 1917. Tobacco in Korea. The Korea 
Magazine 1. 248-254. 

Teng, Ssu-yii and Knight Biggerstaff. 1936. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Selected Chinese Reference Works. Pp. vi + 271. This useful tool cites, 
inter alia, a number of early general encyclopedias which may be consulted 
with profit for their botanical information (see pp. 87-109); also encyclo- 
Pedias giving material on the origins of certain plants (see pp. 121-127). 

Wolf, H. M. 1937. Cinchona Tree in China. China Journ. 26. 56. 
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Suggested additions to Appendiz—Older Chinese Works 


Chou Ch‘ii-fei FE: 1178. Ling wai tai ta Fah TES. An account 
comparable to that by Chao Ju-kua, who based much of his materia] on jt, 


See Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, 36. 

Fang I-chih Fp LJ #8. 1664. Wu li hsiao shih Jy Pp Wii. A work in 
12 chiian, the title of which Mayers renders “ Trifling Notes on Natural 
History.” It was considered of sufficient merit to be copied into the Ssi-ky 
ch‘iian shu (see Imperial Catalogue 122/7a), and has been utilized by such 
foreign scholars as Mayers (Notes and Queries I, 5, 61), Laufer (T‘oung 
Pao, 1913. 328, n. 1), and others. The last edition, so far as I am aware, 
appeared in 1884. 

Wang Ch‘i Es: 1607-09. San ts‘ai t‘u hui = > [aj #}- An illustrated 
encyclopedia divided into 14 sections, one of which covers botany in 12 
chiian. The author’s preface is dated 1607, but it was not published until 
two years later. (See Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, ed. of 1921, 187, 
and Teng and Biggerstaff, op. cit., 124-125.) 


Besides literature of the types listed above there also exist two 
other varieties which carry a great deal of botanical information: 
the local histories or gazetteers, and the ts‘ung-shu or collectanea. 
The authors have not mentioned these specifically although such 
items as the Yunnan provincial records by Wang Lo-shan, and the 
Shuo fu collection of reprints by T‘ao Tsung-i are noticed (see p. 
558). As an example, take the oldest extant gazetteer, the Hua 
yang kuo chih # BR by Ch‘ang Chii HH, written in 347 a.p. 
(Cf. Arthur W. Hummel in Rep. Libr. Congr. 1932, 193.) This 
describes the region now known as southern Shensi and northem 
Szechuan, and lists such plants as the mulberry, hemp, tea, orange, 
li-chih, sunflower, pepper, bamboo, etc., growing in one district or 
another. The work is so venerated that it has been included in at 
last half a dozen collectanea, including the Han hai fj where it 
has the place of honor. 


Suggested addition to Appendix—Older Japanese Works 


Terashima, Ryoan & Fi #. 1713-14. Wakan Sansai Zue Fyj=7F 
i @. This is an illustrated Chinese-Japanese encyclopedia in 105 chiian, 
preface dated 1713, published 1714, compiled by a physician, a native of 
Osaka. In part it is based on the work by Wang Ch‘i listed above, but 
contains later material. It is divided into eight sections, the last of which 
(ch. 83-104) is on botany. It contains many documented quotations from 
older literature. (Cf. L. C. Goodrich in JAOS 58. 650, n. 12.) 
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Correction of a few errors in the section devoted to Older Chi- 
nese Works: 


p. 552. 

Under Chao Hsiieh-min. Date of publication should be 1765. The author’s 
preface was written Ch‘ien-lung i-yu 8th moon. Cf. Hummel et al., Title 
Index to Independent Chinese Works in the Library of Congress, 3rd ed., 
I, 78 and L. C. Goodrich, Early notices of the Peanut, Monumenta Serica 
II. 405. 

Under Chao Ju-kua. It would have been helpful if the compilers had 
added the long critique of Prof. Pelliot (in T‘oung Pao XIII. 446-481) 
which modifies Hirth’s and Rockhill’s translation and notes at a number 
of points. 

Under Ch‘én Chia-mo. The date of the author’s preface is 1565. 

Under Ch‘én Ching-i. 1256, the date of the author’s preface, is better 
than 960-1279. 

Under Ch‘én Hao-tzu. Note that Grace Boynton has made a brief trans- 
lation from the Flower Mirror in Bull. of the Garden Club of America, 6 
(6th ser.). 9-12. See also L. C. Goodrich in Mon. Ser. II. 407. 


p. 553. 

Under Ch‘ien Yiin-chih. It is difficult to understand why the compilers 
have inserted “[12-13th cent.]” as the date for Shih-wu pen ts‘ao and 
then added that it is “a compilation of data from Li Shih-chen, 1590.” It 
is true that Ch‘ien tried to pass it off as a work of the earlier period, but 
there is no point in our perpetuating this pious fraud. 1621 is recommended 
instead. 

Under Chu Chén-héng. 1536 is a correct date for the reprinting of his 
work, but it was completed 14% centuries earlier. 

Under Fang Kuan-ch‘éng. The Mien hua t‘u was submitted to the throne 
in 1765. 


p. 554. 
Under Hsii Shén. The Shuo wén was completed in 100 a. p. 
p. 555, 
Under Li Chung-li. 1725 is the date of his book’s appearance. 
Under Liu Jo-chin. 1666 is the date of completion of the Pen ts‘ao shu. 
Under Lu Yii. There are several other notices of the Tea Classic besides 
those listed. Perhaps the most important among those omitted is Ukers, 


All About Tea, 1935, 3 ff. [7th cent.] should be corrected to [late 8th cent.]. 
Lu Yii died in 804. 


p. 556, 


Under P‘an Chih-héng. Since P‘an was chief of the board of historiography 
during the Chia-ching period (1522-66), “about 1500” seems a little early 
for the Kuang chiin p‘u. 
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Under Pao Shan. [15th cent.?] is incorrect. Pao flourished in the years 
1610-1618. 

As to Shén Li-lung, Dr. W. T. Swingle, whose work is cited, takes par. 
ticular care to point out that this author’s name should be transcribed 
Shén-Li Lung. 

Under Su Sung. The T‘u ching pen ts‘ao was published during the life. 
time of the author, 1021-1101. 


p. 557. 

Under T‘ien I-héng. Correct “ Swingle, W. T., 1924 (main bibl.) ” to 
1933 (main bibl.). Similarly correct the entry on p. 478. 

Under Wang Chén. In the reference to Sst k‘u ch‘iian shu, correct chapter 
105 to 102. 


p. 558. 

Under Wang Hsiang-chin. The date of publication of the Ch‘iin fang p‘u 
is given as 1630 on the authority of Bretschneider. But Swingle notes that 
the postface of the author at the end of the last volume is dated 1621, 
which is confirmed in the Title Index to Independent Chinese Works in the 
Library of Congress, 3rd ed. 


The American Plant Migration. Part I: The Potato. By Brrr- 
HOLD Laurer; prepared for publication by C. Martin WI- 
BuR. Anthropological series, Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago, vol. 28, no. 1, July 28, 1938. Publication 418. 
Pp. 132 + frontispiece and 6 figures. $1.50. 


Long before Dr. Laufer’s death in 1934 he projected a large 
work on the migration of American plants which unhappily was 
never completed. A glance at his bibliography, however, will show 
some of the results of his efforts. They began in 1906 with a study 
of the introduction of maize, the peanut, and the custard apple to 
Eastern Asia. Later papers concerned themselves with the spread 
of tobacco, snuff, the pineapple, the sweet potato, ete., to other 
parts of the world. It is fortunate for the rest of us that Mr. Wil- 
bur has been able to continue this flow by preparing from Dr. 
Laufer’s manuscript and notes a monograph on another important 
American product. Happily other monographs may be expected in 
due course, although they are not nearly so ready for final editing 
as the one under review. Mr. Wilbur is also to be congratulated on 
his work of bringing this material up to date, checking every refer- 
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ence, and completing from rough notes the section beginning on 
page 95. 

The potato is unquestionably American in origin, apparently 
spreading from the south-west coast of South America shortly after 
the Spanish conquest. Pedro Cieza de Leén described it in 1538. 
Girolamo Cardano, an Italian, was the first man in Europe (1557) 
to take stock of this and other Spanish accounts, but this was before 
the solanum tuberosum was carried abroad. It seems to have been 
transplanted to Spain around 1570. Some time after 1600 it 
arrived in Japan. By 1650 it was noticed in Formosa, and in 1700 
it is described by a Chinese author living on the nearby mainland. 
John Fryer mentions potatoes in India during his travels there in 
the years 1672-81. A decade or two later the Jesuit naturalist 
Camel found them in the Philippines. The rest of Asia slowly took 
over this plant in the next century or so until one or other of its 
many varieties has been made at home nearly everywhere. It still 
seems, however, to be mainly a white man’s favorite. In Asia, as 
well as in Africa, it holds an inferior position to the one it main- 
tains in the New World, in Europe, and in Australasia. 


L. CaRRINGTON GoopRICH 
Columbia University 


Early Japanese History (c. 40 B.C.—A.D. 1167). By Rosert 
Kart REISCHAUER and JEAN REISCHAUER. Princeton, N. J.: 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press; and London: HumMpHREY 
MILForD, OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1937. 2 vols. Pp. 
xiii+ 405 and 249. 


This study, published under the auspices of the School of Public 
and International Affairs of Princeton University, remains a fit- 
ting tribute to the thorough scholarship of the late Dr. Robert K. 
Reischauer, whose untimely death on August 15, 1937, is lamented 
by all. In the field of Japanese studies, his desire to carry this 
history into modern times makes his loss all the more lamentable 
as the present work is a compilation of primary source material 
skillfully translated and carefully annotated. 

The main portion of the first volume (Part A) is a chronological 
presentation of the important events of Japanese history, in their 
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political, religious, economic, cultural, and other aspects, from its 
inception about 40 B. c. down to the submersion of Imperial power 
and prestige through the rise of the warriors and the appointment 
of their most powerful leader, Taira Kiyomori, + jfy 2%, as Prime 
Minister in A.p. 1167. This includes not only a short introduc. 
tion on the deities and legendary heroes (kami jit), but the events 
selected record the development of the system of clans (uji JE) and 
hereditary titles (kabane #£), with the final establishment of the 
hegemony of the Yamato race throughout the country. Then begin 
the contacts with the continent which resulted in the introduction 
of Buddhism in 552 a. p. The next main division of the chronology, 
that of “ The Age of the Court Nobles” (kuge ZH) (592-1167), 
deals with the establishment of a bureaucracy patterned after that 
of China (645-707), the flourishing of Japanese culture in the 
Nara Era (707-781) and continuing into the Heian Period (781- 
1167), and the growth of the tax-free private domains (shéen 
HEE] ) and rise of the great families as the Fujiwara and their 
usurpation of power at the expense of the Imperial clan. 

Although the main chronological part of the work will be used 
primarily as a reference, there is an admirable outline of early 
Japanese history (pp. 4-76), which emphasizes these important 
developments during the first twelve centuries and will aid those 
who do “ not have a thorough knowledge of the fundamental politi- 
cal and social forces operating in Japan” (p. 4). The selection 
of the events to be included is naturally based on the most im- 
portant and authoritative chronologies in Japanese, and all refer- 
ences have been checked with the original Japanese text in which 
they appear. As the sources for this early period are definitely 
limited, the problem of selection was not nearly as acute as would 
be the case were the chronology continued to modern times. 

The chronological divisions of Japanese history have been taken, 
with only a few alterations, from those used by Professor Kuroita 
Katsumi, i FSE, one of Japan’s foremost historians. The use 
of transitional periods is somewhat confusing; for instance, the 
period of “the Regency of Shétoku Taishi, #f&—K-F, and the 
Overthrow of the Soga Family (592-645)” appears both under the 
last section of the “ Age of Clans and Hereditary Titles (40 B.c.- 
A.D. 645)” and the first section of the “ Age of the Court Nobles 
(592-1167).” At first glance the means of dating and other tech- 
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nical points of presentation will be baffling, but they are all ex- 
plained at the beginning of each volume. 

The difficulty of establishing a time for the beginning of Japa- 
nese history, traditionally given as 660 B.c. (p. 13), has been 
solved in the following manner (p. 14): 


Sujin-Tennd’s death according to the corrected chronology took place 
about A.D. 258. He was the tenth Sovereign, and giving each preceding 
Sovereign a thirty-year reign would place Jimmu-Tennd’s “ coronation ” 
[the first in Japanese history] near 40 B. c. 


As Wedemeyer (Japanische Friigeschichte, p. 166), who has gone 
into elaborate details to explain this point, estimates that Jimmu- 
Tennd’s reign began between 92 B.c. and 59 A.p., the above date 
seems probable. An idea of the form of presentation of material 
in the chronological section can be obtained from the following: 


(Sujin-Tennd 65.7-). An envoy from Imna (Mimana) brought tribute 
for the first time. [He came because Silla (Shiragi) was trying to take 
northeastern Imna, so the latter was asking Japan for military assistance. 
This is the first mention of foreign relations that may be considered his- 
torical, but it shows that Japan must have had contacts with Korea prior 
to this, else Imna would not have applied to her for help.] (P. 118.) 

708, 2.7. (Wado 1.1.11.) Copper was presented from the Chichibu-no- 
kori, Musashi-no-kuni. [Hence the era name (nengd) was changed to 
Wadd, which means “ refined copper.”] (P. 167.) 

1167.3.4. (Nin‘an 2.11.) Taira Kiyomori became Prime Minister (Dajé- 
daijin). [This was the first time a Feudal Baron (Buke) or warrior 
(bushi) had attained to this high office.] (P. 405.) 


To clarify the above figures, it is pointed out in the introduction 
that 708.2.7 (Wad6 1.1.11) means the seventh day of the second 
month (2.7) of 708 A. p. which corresponds in Japanese reckoning 
to the eleventh day of the first month of the first year (1.11.11) of 
Wadd. The annotations in brackets, following the exact transla- 
tion from the Japanese, are the author’s. The second volume (Part 
B), with the Chinese characters for the Japanese names and works 
mentioned in the text, maps, genealogical tables, and complete 
indices, is not only valuable in itself but is essential in making the 
vast amount of material and details in the first volume readily 
available. This volume is almost entirely the work of Mrs. Reis- 
chauer, whose skill and care for detail have greatly increased its 
worth, 
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The chronological method of presentation may be objectionable 
to some as it fails to emphasize important events against inconse- 
quential ones, but such a fault is common to all chronologies. Hovw- 
ever, a definite weakness lies in the fact that there is no indication 
of specific source or reference used by the author either in the 
chronology or in the explanation of these events. Such reference 
would greatly facilitate research in the original material on any 
particular event mentioned in the history, and would enable those 
who read only English to tell whether the source was a direct quota- 
tion from an early record or from a Japanese chronology or else- 
where. When the author says, “ The Okagami closes with the year 
1025 and many scholars believe the history was written in 1137” 
(p. 330), it should be mentioned that Hirata Toshiharu, who has 
made a special study of this, suggests the date of 1107 or 1119 (cf. 
HJAS. 2, no. 1, p. 81). Some typographical errors should be 
noted in the second volume. The date of the Kanji period should 
be 1087-1093 (p. 159) and the reign of Murakami Tenné should 
begin in 946 (p. 185). What is apparently meant for the kana 
symbol ho 7 (p. 4) has been written ZR; the two districts, Uji-no- 
kori and Kuze-no-kéri (p. 26) in Yamashiro-no-kuni are usually 
written Uchi-no-kéri and Kuse-no-kéri. The characters for Tosa 
in Tosa-nikki, Tosa-no-kéri and Tosa-no-kuni should read + 
(p. 52) and there have been obvious slips in writing Ken To-taishi, 
38K fi, (p. 81) and Soga, HEH, (p. 86). The term Oihosshi, 
AHbH, a great master of the Buddhist law, (pp. 53 and 194) is 
usually read Daihdshi. These and other minor mistakes that the 
authors asked be sent them whenever discovered take away little 
from the value and thoroughness of this work which will remain 
an important standard reference for material on Japanese history 
for the period 40 B. c. to A. D. 1167. 

HueH Borton 

Columbia University 
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Ko katsuji han no kenkyi [Studies in the old movable type print- 
ing in Japan]. By Kazuma Kawase. Tokyo: Yasupa 
Lipraky, 1937. Pp. 885, with 2 front., 1 folded map, 1 folded 
table. A supplementary volume entitled, Ko katsuji han no 
kenkyt: Fuzu, contains 607 facsimile reproductions of old 
books together with 16 pages of explanatory text and index. 


The present work was originally a part of the author’s thesis 
presented to the Tokyo College of Literature and Science, and after 
ten years of assiduous study, its revised and enlarged version was 
published by the Yasuda Library. The author divides the history 
of printing roughly into three periods: (1) from the later Nara to 
the Heian period (710-1185); (2) from the Kamakura to the 
Muromachi period (1185-1568) ; (3) from the Momoyama to the 
early Tokugawa regime (1568-1700). Following the thesis of 
Seigoré6 Tachibana, Mr. Kawase discredits the passage in the 
Nihon-koku genpé zen-aku rei-iki, dated from 751, as the earliest 
reference to block printing in Japan. The earliest extant printed 
material is the four dharani, Buddhist charms, printed by the order 
of the Empress Shotoku between the years 768-770, and deposited 
by her in various temples. It has been known that there are two 
impressions each of the four dharani, and that each impression 
shows slight variations. The early Japanese scholars as well as 
Sir Ernest Satow and Thomas F. Carter were inclined to believe 
that they were printed from wood-blocks and that the variations 
among the impressions were due to the fact that several blocks were 
required to print a large number. After a painstaking comparative 
study, Mr. Kawase concludes that the characters of the dharani 
were written on a soft medium, probably a clay tablet, and a copper 
plate was cast from this tablet. Each casting brought about a 
slight variation in the impressions. 

There is no mention of a large scale printing in records till 1080 
when a Lotus Sutra was printed in Nara, and this was followed by 
the Jo yuishiki ron, Vidyamatrasiddhi, in 1088. Its postface states 
that devotees of the Kéfuku temple collected the necessary funds 
and had an engraver, a priest named Kanzo, cut the blocks. Be- 
sides these, there are at least nine other Japanese works printed 
before the year 1200, and they are known as Kasuga-han and Kéya- 
han, Kasuga and Kéya being the names of two monastic centers of 
the time. Between 1278 and 1288 the great Buddhist Tripitika 
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was printed in Japan under the guidance of naturalized Chinese 
and Korean craftsmen. It was only after the Ashikaga regime 
(1336), when another influx of Chinese culture took place, that the 
first printing of the secular works began. 

Movable type was introduced to Japan through two channels, 
The first font was brought to Nagasaki by Alessandro Valignani, a 
Jesuit missionary, and in 1590 an extract from the “ Lives of 
Saints” in Japanese was published in two volumes. With the 
prohibition of Christianity, the Catholic literature was searched out 
and burnt, but fortunately more than 20 titles printed between 
1590 to 1611 have come down to us. The mission press, however, had 
no effect on Japanese printing; it remained as an isolated activity 
in the Christian community in Kyisha. 

After the conquest of Korea in 1592, Hideyoshi brought back 
a set of metal movable type, and in rapid succession various Chi- 
nese classics and medical treatises were printed. By 1599 the two 
oldest native works written in Chinese characters were published 
from wooden movable type. In 1604 a set of movable wooden 
type which combined the Chinese characters and the Japanese 
syllabary was devised, and following the tradition of block print- 
ing, movable type was cut from the author’s actual manuscript, 
thus retaining the personal characteristics of his handwriting. 
Combinations of two or three letters which appear frequently, were 
often cut as a unit. With this improved method, such elaborate 
types of books as the Saga-bon or Kéetsu-bon, appeared in the 
mid 17th century. The movable type proved to be both costly 
and impracticable, and after 1630 Japanese craftsmen reverted to 
printing from wooden blocks till the mid 19th century when the 
improved Western technique of printing was introduced. 

Mr. Kawase’s work is thorough and well documented, but be- 
cause there is little organization of material, the book is very difl- 
cult to read. A great deal of the material is repeated not only 
once or twice, but several times. In fact the work would be im- 
proved a great deal if it were cut to half of the present length. An 
English résume appended entitled, “A Brief History of Early 
Japanese Typography,” translated from the author’s outline, by 
Shigehisa Narita, is most unfortunate; for it is not only highly 
unintelligible but also makes all kinds of wrong statements. 


Library of Congress SHIo SAKANISHI 
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Aliens in the East. By Harry Emerson WIxpkEs. Philadelphia: 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PREss, 1937. 360 pages. 


Mr. Wildes has performed a real service to the general public in 
producing this popular but thorough study of the treatment of 
westerners in Japan between 1543 and 1868. The title is some- 
what misleading, because the work is limited to Japan, to west- 
erners in Japan—the Chinese are equally aliens there, and are not 
considered—and does not go farther than the Meiji Restoration. 
Within these limits the author has produced a valuable work, which 
most scholars could read with profit, and should be made com- 
pulsory for anyone desiring to understand the relations between 
Japan and western countries. Mr. Wildes has examined the files 
of the great Dutch and English companies, port records, the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, and such Japanese 
sources as the recently published papers of the Foreign Office of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate. He has endeavored to connect the rela- 
tions with westerners with the internal situation in Japan, show- 
ing, for example, the connection between the official attitude toward 
foreigners and peasant uprisings. The whole book might be con- 
sidered a thesis on the difficulties incident to the contact between 
totally different cultures. The continual misunderstandings, the 
avoidable friction, and the conflict of purposes illustrate the prob- 
lems which must be solved if civilization is to safeguard its ad- 
vance. Perhaps the author is biased against the Japanese, but he 
makes an evident attempt to be fair, and it is not surprising that 
an American should disapprove of such political methods as 
assassination. 

The chief defect of the book is that the early period of western 
contacts is slighted, particularly the missionary work from the 
advent of Xavier to its suppression. The peculiar situation within 
Japan at that time is not given its proper value. Nobunaga is not 
mentioned in the text, and nothing is said of his friendship for the 
Jesuits, and the reasons for it. No account of the relations be- 
tween Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu is given, without which 
the situation cannot be understood, and the reasons which eventu- 
ally turned Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu against Christianity—reasons 
which would be valid to any western government—receive insuffi- 
cient attention. In the appendix, Nobunaga is listed as a Shogun, 
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a position he never held, while the titular Shogun of the period, 
Yoshiaki, who technically held the position from the suicide of hig 
brother until 1597, a year before Hideyoshi’s death, is not men- 
tioned. By a curious oversight, the coming of the Portuguese in 
1543—the date is not certain, and Sansom gives 1542—is placed 
opposite a Shogun whose dates were 1449-71. On the other hand, 
Mr. Wildes has dealt in the greatest detail with the Dutch, Rus- 
sian, British, and American voyages. Possibly he felt that the pre- 
Tokugawa period had been adequately dealt with elsewhere. There 
is a good bibliography, and an index. As a whole, the book is 
admirable, but it should be read in conjunction with such a work as 


Sansom’s Japan. 


Kyégen. By Suio SAKANISHI. Boston: MARSHALL JonzEs, 1938. 
150 pages, 5 plates. 


It is extremely difficult for aliens to understand and appreciate 
the humor of a culture, and this is the case with most foreign ob- 
servers of the Japanese. The cultured reading public should there- 
fore be grateful to Dr. Sakanishi for this translation of twenty-two 


short “comic interludes of Japan.” The book is popular, and is 
doubly welcome at this time, when the danger of misunderstanding 
is so great. The translation is simple and sympathetic. The humor 
is that of the common-folk, and the situations would provoke 
laughter in America as well as in Japan were they presented over 
the screen or radio. Usually the play builds up to a single situa- 
tion, of a sort that would be amusing anywhere. The man who 
looked at the gargoyle in a temple, suddenly bursting into tears 
because the grotesque face reminded him of his wife, is kin to 
Jiggs and Maggie in our own comic papers. The irony of the 
Thunder God would be applicable to any religion. One is espe- 
cially interested to see that the Japanese can laugh at their own 
characteristics, as in the passage where the Heike have their chins 
and heels cut off, and misplace them on putting them back, so that 
the soldiers have beards on their heels and blisters on their chins. 
There is a bibliography, and a list of translations of the Kydgen in 


western languages. 
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Indian Realism. By JADUNATH SINHA. London: KEGAN PAvt, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER, 1938. 287 pages. 


The author of this work is professor of philosophy at Meerut 
College, and has previously published a book on Indian psychology. 
The present volume would make an excellent antidote to the per- 
sistent opinion of western philosophers that philosophy proper is 
largely confined to the western tradition which begins with the 
Milesians, and particularly to the view that epistomology first as- 
sumed a dominating position in philosophy with Kant. 

The earlier Indian Buddhist thinkers were interested largely in 
psychology, but Mahayanist thought concerned itself chiefly with 
the problems of ontology and epistomology. It is generally con- 
sidered that the later Buddhist thinkers may be grouped in two 
schools, the Madhyamika school led by Nagarjuna, and the 
Yogicira school, of which the chief thinker was Vasubandhu. The 
doctrine of this later school is described as subjective idealism 
and held that there is no external reality, but that the only exist- 
ence is a stream of consciousness or of representations. This doc- 
trine became of great importance in India, and was sponsored in 
China by Hsiian Tsang. In both lands there was eventually a re- 
action to realism, based not only on argument, but also on an ap- 
peal to experience as shown particularly in revered literature of 
the past; in India, the Vedas, and in China, the Confucian canon. 

Professor Sinha does not discuss the nihilism of Nagarjuna, 
limiting himself to the reaction away from the Yogicira. The 
first chapter sets forth the teaching of the Yogicira, and succeed- 
ing chapters give the criticism of subjective idealism by the Sau- 
trantika, the Jaina, the Sankhya-Yoga, the Mimamsaka, the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika, and the Vedanta schools. Modern philosophers will find 
in the arguments every main position in epistomology maintained. 
The author points out similarities between modern western thinkers 
and the Indian philosophers. 

The chief defect of the book is that it is too much a summary of 
what historians of philosophy have said, and this is particularly 
true of the treatment of the Yogicira. That school is viewed 
largely through what others have said about it, and particularly by 
what its opponents have said. Vasubandhu is judged on the basis 
of a single work, the VimSatikdrika, which does not present his 
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final position. It is also a defect to westerners that the various 
schools of thought are not located by space and time coordinates, 
There is no indication of development, or of when and where the 
various thinkers lived. The book is simply a brief statement of 
various Indian arguments against subjective idealism. There is 
an index, and a list of abbreviations, while the notes give authori- 
ties, and occasionally romanized Sanskrit quotations. 


Chinese Traditional Historiography. By Cartes 8S. GaArpnzr. 
Cambridge: HarvarD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1938. 120 pages. 


Professor Gardner has produced a valuable little book treating 
of the methods of textual and historical criticism in general, with 
special reference to the work of Chinese historians and critics. The 
rich footnotes add a wealth of illustrations and instances to the 
general statements of the text, showing the author’s command of 
his subject. He modestly disclaims any originality, and indeed the 
material of the book has been available elsewhere, but it has not 
hitherto been brought together in such a convenient form. The 
comparison of Chinese with western methods is especially valuable, 
but while the author has called attention to Chinese deficiencies, 
he might have emphasized their merits a little more, and par- 
ticularly the value of including source material unchanged in an 
historical account. 

Little criticism need be made of the contents of the book. It is 
stated on page 72 that the year-name was first used by Han Wu Ti, 
but the lists give year-names for Wen Ti and Ching Ti. And it 
should be pointed out that there are considerable omissions. The 
first and most important fact to be known concerning an historian 
is his standard of value; on what basis does he consider a fact sig- 
nificant? While there is a chapter on motivation, it is not satisfy- 
ing. To say that the leading motive of Ssu-ma T‘an “ was to win 
eternal fame ” does not tell us the principles on which his work was 
based. It is also true that Professor Gardner’s treatment and 
illustrations are too conventional. The textual criticism of the 
Confucian canon has been retold many times, and is no closer to 
what we ordinarily mean by history than the textual criticism of 
the New Testament. There are wide fields of what could more 
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properly be called history that are hardly touched. Ma Tuan-lin 
js not mentioned, though Biot’s work on education which is based 
on Ma Tuan-lin is quoted a number of times. Ssu-ma Kuang is 
mentioned but little is said of how he wrote history. Where did 
the earlier dynastic historians secure the facts for the biographies 
which constitute so large a portion of their work? The truth is 
that Professor Gardner is not so much interested in the writing of 
history and the methods of the historians, as in the textual and 
historical criticism of accepted texts. There is nothing improper 
in this, and within these limitations Professor Gardner has made 
a valuable study. But it does mean that there are many things a 
western historian would like to know about Chinese conceptions 
of history which he cannot learn from this book. The author men- 
tions the fact that little or no private life of individuals is given in 
Chinese histories, apparently without being aware that history is 
concerned with the group, and with the individual only as he 
affects the group. That Napoleon suffered from indigestion was a 
matter of considerable concern to Napoleon himself, but it need 
not be mentioned by the historian unless it affected the course of 
European history. The Chinese historians are more consistent 
than most westerners in this, regarding as significant only those 
facts which affect the group. It would be interesting to know what 
Ch'in Shih Huang preferred for breakfast, and the name of his 
favorite horse, but it is not necessary to an understanding of his 
historical significance. 

As a whole, the study is excellent. One may hope that Pro- 
fessor Gardner, having mastered the principles of criticism, will 
not permit his admiration of the French “ Titans” of sinology to 
prevent his engaging in original work of his own. There is no 
need to wait until he is a Chavannes or a Pelliot. 


literary Chinese: Vol. I, the Hsiao Ching. Edited by H. G. 
CrEEL. Chicago: UNiversity or Cu1caco Press, 1938. 188 
pages. 


Thanks largely to the vigorous campaign of the American Coun- 
cl of Learned Societies, a constantly increasing number of Ameri- 
cia universities are offering courses in the Chinese language. A 
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few years ago, when this began, the only available textbooks were 
in Continental languages, or those in English which had been de- 
veloped in China itself to meet the needs of foreigners there. This 
situation was very unsatisfactory. Today a number of scholars in 
various institutions are developing courses and textbooks designed 
for students in this country desiring to lay the foundations for a 
reading knowledge of Chinese, and particularly of literary Chinese, 
The projects are still in the experimental stage, and methods differ 
somwhat in different institutions, but there is every reason to feel 
hopeful that in a relatively short time it will be possible for a future 
sinologist to receive the major portion of his preparation in this 
country, at least as far as a reading knowledge of Chinese is con- 
cerned. This volume is the result of the work done in the teaching 
of Chinese at the University of Chicago, under the leadership of 
Professor Creel. He was assisted in its preparation by two Re- 
search Associates, Chang Tsung-ch‘ien and Richard C. Rudolph. 

There are a number of features of the book which are unusual, 
one or two of which may be mentioned. Usually the beginner is 
offered passages chosen from a number of works. Brandt, for ex- 
ample, gives forty lessons, chosen from different sources. At Har- 
vard, the beginner studies selections from Hsii Ying-ch‘uan’s Teat- 
book of History and Hu Shih’s History of Vernacular Literature. 
Dr. Creel, however, uses a single canonical text, the Classic of 
Filial Piety. This has a number of advantages, which are set forth 
in the introduction. This classic has been used in elementary edu- 
cation in China itself since the Han period. 

The chief innovation in Professor Creel’s method is that instead 
of simply learning the new words and their meaning, the student 
encounters them embedded in a matrix of Chinese culture. He is 
not required to memorize all this cultural information, but is ex- 
pected to acquire a background which will give fuller meaning to 
the language, while making easier the drudgery of memorization 
through associations. This information is given largely through 
excellent notes, and includes the development of the written form 
of the character from the Shang oracle-bones, bronze inscriptions, 
and the Stone Drums, down to the present form. Time will tel 
whether such a method is advantageous, but in the meantime Pro- 
fessor Creel may be thanked for originating a courageous and in- 
teresting experiment. There are exercise sentences and essays, 4 
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calligraphic chart, an index, and a rather long but good intro- 
duction. 

The chief defect of the book, which it shares with many other 
text-books, is that it is concerned primarily with words, rather than 
with sentences. The notes are notes only to words, and there is little 
or no help to the student in learning how the Chinese put words to- 
gether. Professor Creel avoids the mistake of treating Chinese as 
if it were a European language, a mistake common to nearly all 
scholars who have attempted studies of the grammar, but he offers 
no constructive suggestions toward a new approach to the subject. 
He is hardly to be blamed for this, since one cannot do everything 
at once. But we can hope that eventually he will find opportunity 
to attack the difficult subject of Chinese grammar, for until that 
is done, progress will be seriously retarded. At present, the best 
effort in this direction appears to be that of Dr. Kennedy at Yale. 

There is little said about the particles, and in this the volume is 
inferior to Brandt. It is difficult to understand how anyone can 
learn to read literary Chinese without a more thorough knowledge 
of the particles than is given here. It is not enough merely to say 
that a word is a particle, and probably Professor Creel provides 


more thorough explanations in his lectures. The notes should also 
contain explanations of the forms of Chinese construction. 


Buddhist Wall-Paintings. By Lancpon Warner. Cambridge: 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1938. 33 pages, 45 plates. 


Sir Aurel Stein visited the rock-chapels of Wan Fo Hsia, in a 
defile of the Ta-shih river relatively near the Chinese-Turkestan 
border, in 1907. In 1925, the caves were visited by Mr. Warner 
and the second Fogg Museum Expedition. The work of the expedi- 
tin was hindered in many ways by the anti-foreign feeling existing 
in China at the time—foreign residents in China will recall their 
difficulties after the May 30th incident—but much was accom- 
plished, as this volume shows. While most of the decorations in 
the caves date from the Hsi Hsia period, Cave 5 belongs to the 
T'ang era, and it is this cave which the volume describes in detail. 
Its importance is due to the fact that the paintings there are of 
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greater artistic value than in the other caves, and because it jg 
devoted to the cult of Vairocana. Mr. Warner has given a descrip. 
tion of this chapel in the greatest detail, with full notes, and 
splendid plates. The volume is issued with the excellence we have 
come to expect from Harvard publications. One regrets only that 
there is not a fuller account of the history of the cult of Vairocana, 
on which much work remains to be done. A good deal more could 
have been added to the description of Vairocana even from western 
studies, but considerable research is needed before we will under. 
stand the origin and development of this esoteric cult, and its con- 
nection with the sun. 


Guide to Chinese Reference Books. By To-YuEN Hou. Canton: 
Linenan UNIVERSITY Lipraky, 1936. 778 pages. 


It is a great pity that mission colleges in China, which have con- 
tributed so much to the modernization of the country, should 
generally have been so little interested in Chinese culture. But 
there are exceptions to this general statement, of which Yenching 
and Lingnan are the most notable, and this volume illustrates the 
sort of work which may be done. Professor Hoh is the Reference 
Librarian of Lingnan University. In this volume, written in Chi- 
nese—the Chinese title is p YABB —he has given brief 
accounts of more than 3,700 works. It is especially valuable be- 
cause, in addition to the customary classifications, it includes sec- 
tions on such modern subjects as periodicals and newspapers, library 
science and journalism, yearbooks, and science. Sinologists will be 
particularly interested in the titles of works on the particles, listed 
under dictionaries. A few titles of books in English are given in 
an appendix, but here the author is not well-informed. As a whole, 
the work will be useful, and should be in all Chinese libraries in 
America. 

J. K. SHRYOCK 

Philadelphia. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


At the last meeting of the American Documentation Institute on January 
26, 1939, the American Oriental Society became a nominating agency of 
that organization. Dr. Horace I. Poleman, Director of Indic Studies at the 
Library of Congress, was elected a member of the Institute as the repre- 
sentative of the Society for a period of years. 

The Institute is devoted to the widest and least expensive production 
and dissemination of research materials. To this end it has developed 
Bibliofilm Service, with its auxiliary Publication Service, Non-profit 
Scholarly Publications, and At-cost Copying of Non-published Material. 
Through the use of microfilm and reading machines these services widen 
the scope of publication in learned journals and at the same time reduce 
the cost. 

Through its present and proposed domestic and foreign affiliations with 
institutions using microfilm copy, ADI will receive orders for the copying 
of original materials, etc., anywhere and endeavor to fulfil such requests. 
It is particularly interested in the development of microfilming facilities 
throughout the Orient. Already a camera has been placed at the Oriental 
Library in Tokyo, where its director agrees to microfilm, upon request, 
not only its vast stores of Chinese and Japanese material but also that 
in other libraries. The Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States 
und Canada recently published by the American Oriental Society offers 
nuch important Indic material for use here. It will frequently be advan- 
tageous to have such manuscripts copied by microfilm for research, lecture, 
and publication purposes. 

For further information address Bibliofilm Service, care of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C., or the 
Socery’s representative. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Fifth International Congress of Linguists will be held at Brussels, 
Belgium, on August 28 to September 2, 1939. The Chairman of the Com- 
nittee of Organization is Professor George van Langenhove, 45 Rue Ducale, 
Brussels, and the Secretary of the Committee is Professor René Fohalle, 
lif Rue Fraischamps, Grivegnée. 








THE EPIC TRISTUBH AND ITS HYPERMETRIC 
VARIETIES 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THIS PAPER is a by-product of my critical edition of the Sabha- 
parvan (Mahabharata Book ii), to appear in the Bhandarkar 
Institute’s edition of the epic (V. S. Sukthankar, General Editor). 
It started with an analysis of the hypermetric tristubh (and jagati) 
verses of that book, which soon led me to the conviction that their 
real nature has never been fully understood, or at least clearly 
stated in print. In extending my study to the tristubh-jagati verses 
of certain other parts of the epic, I came to the conclusion that the 
misunderstanding goes deeper, and affects the general structure of 
these verses as they appear in the Mahabharata. My studies have 
so far been restricted to parts published, at the time of writing, 
in the Poona edition, plus the Sabhaparvan, of which I have com- 
pleted the critical text in manuscript. The printed parts are: 
Books i and iv (Adi and Virata) entire, and about half of Book v 


(Udyoga), namely thru adhyaya 101 (— 103 of the vulgate). There 
is reason to believe that the parts thus considered, three and a half 
books in all, furnish a fairly typical sample of what would come 
out of a study of the entire epic. 


Definitions 


(a) Ordinarily, the Hindu metricians mechanically define any 
metrical pada of eleven syllables as “tristubh,” and any of twelve 
syllables as “ jagati.” This cannot be accepted by us, except as a 
statement of basic type. What we shall call a tristubh may have 
anywhere from ten to thirteen syllables, a jagati from eleven to at 
least thirteen (possibly more). The distinction between the two is 
solely based on the cadence; a tristubh always ends ~ - x, a jagati 
always ends ~ — ~ x; in western terms, the latter ends in a diiam- 
bus, the former in a catalectic diiambus. This is in the Mbh. 
absolutely the only distinction between the two; in certain parts of 
the epic they are commonly mingled in the same stanza; and it is 
ordinarily unnecessary to separate them. (Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, 
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p. 281.) Except in some cases, to which special attention will be 
called, all statements in this paper refer (mutatis mutandis) 
equally to both; and I shall generally use the term “ tristubh,” for 
brevity, to include also jagati. 

(b) The distinction between tristubh and jagati jointly, on the 
one hand, and other metrical types on the other, is generally a matter 
of the metrical pattern of the vicinity. Rarely, if ever, will an 
attentive student of the epic have any serious doubt of whether or 
not to classify a given pada as such, no matter what the number of 
its syllables. This is not the place to discuss the very rare anomalies 
which may occasionally be doubtful. 

(c) Ishall use the term “ hypermetric ” to describe any tristubh 
pada of more than eleven syllables, or any jagati of more than 
twelve. This does not mean that I think the term ideal ; but it has 
become too well established to be abandoned now. As a pendant to 
it, for its opposite, I shall use the term “ submetrical ” (for padas 
of less than the standard number of syllables in either case), instead 
of “ catalectic ” as used by Hopkins, because (as Hopkins himself 
notes, l. c.) that term is commonly used in a quite different sense, 
and because I think it has not become established in the new sense 
which Hopkins gave it (altho I have noted that Sukthankar so 
uses it). 

Background of the problem 


A certain interest may attach to the order of events which led to 
the discovery of the theses of this paper. I found, first, that hyper- 
metric padas occur, on the whole, in all tristubh passages of Book ii. 
I found that the great majority of them seemed to belong to one 
particular type (Type I below), which occurs oftener than once in 
every four stanzas on the average (tho commoner in some passages 
than in others). Other types are rare in this book. 

Next, examining Book iv (Virata), as edited by Raghu Vira, 
found to my astonishment that, tho it contains a great many tristubh 
and jagati passages, it contains not one single hypermetric line. 
(Cf. Hopkins, p. 292; but it is not clear that Hopkins means this 
to apply to all hypermetric lines; he is speaking of one type only.) 

A reexamination of Book iv showed that these passages differ 
from those of Book ii in other ways also. In the first place, mixture 
of tristubh and jagati in the same stanza is very rare, and would 
be still rarer if well-attested variant forms of the text were accepted 
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in some of the places where Raghu Vira (editor of Book iv, Poona 
ed.) has it. In Book ii, jagati padas in mainly tristubh passages, 
while not common, are not extremely rare. I have noted there only 
two completely jagati stanzas (ii. 57.5 and 68.8); there is one 
other (52.15) which has three jagati padas and one tristubh. But 
in iv we find usually more or less solid blocks of one or the other 
(chiefly jagati in adhyayas 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, tristubh in 49, 60, 
61, 63) ; and hardly ever a pada of one in a stanza of the other. 
In Raghu Vira’s text I have found only these tristubh padas in 
jagati stanzas: 6.9a; 9.4cd, 5ab (might be considered an entire 
tristubh stanza, but not found in S mss.), 6a, and 14a; 10. 8ab; 
13.6a. And jagati padas in tristubh stanzas, only 10. 7d, 63. 9c. 
Most of these either do not occur at all in the Southern mss., or are 
there consistent with their metrical context. 

Furthermore, I discovered that all these passages in Book iv are 
composed in a nearly invariable quantitative scheme, hamely: 


There are very few departures from this scheme; and again some 
of them are textually doubtful. This is the familiar upajati type 
of Classical Sanskrit; Hopkins (313) noted that the (“late”) 
fourth book “prefers” it, also (276) that it is the only? type 
found in the Ramayana. But it is very different from the quanti- 
tative scheme of, for example, the tristubhs of Book ii. In the latter, 
e.g. the third syllable is very commonly long; also the seventh 
syllable. Yet in Book iv, the versifiers feel so strongly the necessity 
of shorts in these positions that they make use of “ metrical 
license,” shortening syllables that would normally be long, as in iv. 
6.15d: na te bhayam vidyati samnidhau mama, where vidyati for 
normal vidyate would hardly occur except under stress of strong 
metrical compulsion. Such compulsion would certainly never be 
felt at this point in a tristubh-jagati line of Book ii; for there the 
seventh syllable, when the caesura follows the fourth syllable as 
here, is much more commonly long than short, according to my 
count. And there the quantity is vastly freer thruout the whole of 
the line, except only the cadence. The difference is most striking 
and must be significant. 





*Hopkins notes a very few “exceptions” in Rim.; but I observe that 
not one of these appears to be found in both Ram. versions which he used. 
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Two types of epic tristubh 


I conclude, therefore, that the Mbh. contains at least two radically 
different types of tristubh-jagati, one found in Book ii, the other in 
Book iv, each of these books being entirely lacking in the type found 
in the other. In the “ Viraita” type, there are (1) no hypermetric 
lines; (2) practically no mixture of tristubh and jagati padas in 
the same stanza; and (3) practically no departure from the above- 
stated quantitative scheme, which is identical with that of the 
Classical upajati (mixture of indravajra and upendravajri, or of 
vamsastha and indravaméai). In the “Sabha” type, we have 
(1) more than one hypermetric pada in every four stanzas, (2) not 
infrequent occurrence of jagati padas in tristubh stanzas, and occa- 
sionally vice versa, and (3) obviously no attempt to approximate 
the quantitative scheme of the Classical upajati. 

As I have shown in passing, Hopkins at various points shows 
that he was not wholly unaware of any of these facts. Unfor- 
tunately he failed to bring them clearly together and draw the 
requisite conclusion. Hence his table of “combinations of the 
regular epic tristubh in the Mahabharata” (p. 274) is vitiated. 
No conclusion can be drawn from frequency-tables in which at least 


two entirely different quantitative schemes have been inextricably 
mingled. 


Quantities vary with place of caesura 


This is not all. In his table, Hopkins divides the first eight 
syllables (the part before the quantitatively fixed cadence) of the 
“regular tristubh” into two “feet” of four syllables each. In 
fact, however, as Hopkins elsewhere recognizes, the true division 
of the line falls sometimes after the fourth syllable, but sometimes 
after the fifth; the “ caesura ” may fall in either place (occasionally 
even in neither, a fact which we may ignore for the moment). And 
I find that in Book ii the tristubh line which divides into 4+7 
syllables shows very different tendencies, as to the quantity of some 
of those syllables, from that which is split by the “caesura ” into 
5+ 6. This cannot appear in Hopkins’s table, which is thus 
vitiated a second time; and I have found no reference to it in ills 
text. 

The “early” caesura, after the fourth syllable, is much com- 
moner in Sabha (Book ii) than the “later,” after the fifth. I have 
tabulated the quantitative scheme of a number (nearly two hu- 
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dred) of “regular” paidas (excluding hypermetric ones) showing 
this early caesura, and of all the “regular” (non-hypermetric) 
pidas in Sabha showing the “later” caesura (of these there are 
about 120). The results are not lacking in interest. The padas 
with the later caesura, after the fifth syllable, show almost invariably 
the quantitative scheme of the Virata type, or of the Classical 
upajati. (1 find this emphatically confirmed by samplings of pidas 
with later caesura from the first and fifth books. The tendency is 
in fact inherited from Vedic times: Arnold, Vedic Metre, p. 182.) 
Unless I have erred, in these circa 120 padas, that quantitative 
scheme (given above) is never departed from, except that in three 
cases the third syllable is long, and in five other cases the fifth 
syllable is short. But in padas with earlier caesura, after the fourth 
syllable, the results are very different. There the third syllable 
seems to be long more than half the time (the figures from my 
sample are 111 to 82) ; and the fifth is short very often (81, to 112 
long). Even more strikingly, the seventh syllable—always short 
after the later caesura—is prevailingly long after the earlier (142 
to 51). More particularly, the caesura after the fourth syllable is 
followed, most commonly of all (79 times), by an anapest (~ ~ -); 
next most frequently by - ~ — (63 times) ; 49 times by a dactyl, 
~~~; and only twice by ~ ~ ~. The eighth syllable is almost 
invariably long. Thus, at least for this sample of text, the regular 
metrical scheme of the tristubh containing caesura after the fourth 
syllable ? is: 


But in that containing caesura after the fifth syllable it is: 


In jagati lines, of course ~ x is to be substituted for the final x. 
Typical examples are: 


tad rocatam Sakuner vakyam adya ii. 51. 12c 


madvakyena ksipram thanayasva ii. 51. 20d 





*Very rare aberrant cases, as of short second or fourth syllables, are 
ignored here, 
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svargadvaram divyatam no visistam ii. 51. 13a 


yato vindsah samupaiti pumsdm ii. 56. 5d 


|v-~-~-x 


balan wasman avamanyase tvam ii. 5%. 1¢ 


Be it remembered that so far we have been considering only 
“regular ” padas, not hypermetric or submetrical ones. This seems 
methodologically necessary ; before investigating the latter, we must 
try to determine the norm from which they have diverged. 

We have found, first, two fundamentally different types, pro- 
visionally called the Viraéta and the Sabha types. The former 
hardly differs from the classical upajati. The latter is itself divisi- 
ble into (at least) two important sub-types, which differ strikingly 
from each other in quantitative structure: one with caesura after 
the fourth, the other after the fifth syllable. These two sub-types 
are not however separated, as the two major types are: at least not 
in any strict way. Padas of both structures often occur in the same 
stanza. There are, moreover, in Sabha not a few padas which 
belong to neither type, and which we have so far disregarded. The 
inclusion, without any distinction, of all these different types in 
Hopkins’s table unfortunately destroys its usefulness. The Virata 
type is non-existent in Book ii, as is the Sabha type in Book iv. 


Regular tristubhs in Books 1 and v 


What, now, do we find when we turn to the tristubhs of Book i 
(Adi) and the half of Book v (Udyoga) already published by 
S. K. De? Both these books present a certain amount of both the 
Sabha and the Virata types; but it is surprisingly easy, as a rule, 
to distinguish the two layers. Applying the three tests established 
above for Book iv, we find in certain passages (a) no hypermetric 
padas whatever; (b) little if any mixture of tristubh and jagati 
padas in the same stanza; and (c) very few if any departures from 
the quantitative scheme of the classical upajati. Such passages as 
these are very rare in these books, compared with those of the 
opposite type, which show all the general characteristics of Sabha 
tristubhs. As to Udyoga, the Virata or upajati type occupies the 
whole of the first two adhyiyas—note well, immediately following 
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the text of the Virata parvan! It is reasonable to guess that these 
two chapters may belong genetically with the preceding fourth book. 
After that, the first half of Udyoga shows this type in the entire 
61st adhyaya (eighteen stanzas) ; and in two small blocks of text, 
64, 12-15 (immediately following four tristubhs of the Sabha type!), 
and 71. 35-37%. Otherwise only the Sabha type is found. As to 
Adi, its numerous tristubhs are almost entirely of the Sabha type. 
The Virata type is scarcely found outside of an early section, part 
of the Astika subparvan, embracing the tristubhs found in adhyayas 
17 to 45 inclusive; mostly scattered stanzas or groups of two or 
three; the longest block contains eight (40.4-11). Precisely in this 
context are found quite a number of definitely classical metrical 
types (rucira, a variety of jagati; praharsani, and aparavaktra) ; 
and not a single tristubh of the Sabha type has been found there. 
But with adhyaya 50 (still in the Astika subparvan) we find again 
the Sabha type (altho 50.13-16 could be classed as classical 
upajati), and from this point on (as well as in the opening adhyayas 
of the book) we find no, or practically no, Virata tristubhs. To be 
exact, I have found only three stray stanzas: 64. 42, 125.32, and 
127. 24, and perhaps the block of eleven stanzas 190. 8-18 (but 190. 
1-7 are of the Sabha type!). (At the end of adhyaya 2, stanzas 
2, 242 and 243 are also metrically classical, but not upajati: rather, 
vasantatilaka and praharsani.) The rest—and they are many—are 
all Sabha tristubhs. 


Hypermetric tristubhs 


The hypermetric tristubhs have been treated by Hopkins, Great 
Epic 286 ff. (cf. table on 275). I should not claim that much of 
what I shall say is absolutely new, compared with this treatment. 
But it seems to me much clearer and simpler than the latter. For 
one thing, many anomalous and exceptional cases, to which Hopkins 
pays much attention, appear from the critical edition to be mere 
corruptions and so have no standing. More important, I hope, is 
the clear recognition that the whole mass of material (but for a very 
few exceptional cases) falls into three well-defined groups (with a 
little subdivision), of which the first contains the overwhelming 
majority of cases. 
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Type I: blend of late-caesura first half with early-caesura 
second half 


This first type (Hopkins’s “va”) is the only really common 
variety. It occurs nearly three hundred times (my count is 290) 
in the parts studied by me; all other hypermetric padas number 
barely over fifty. The total number of tristubh stanzas of the 
Sabha type (which alone ever shows hypermetric padas) is about 
1069, that is about 4276 padas. (I have tried to take account in 
these figures of stanzas containing more or less than four tristubh 
lines, but do not wish the figures to be regarded as absolutely ac- 
curate). In other words, a pada of this type occurs on the average 
more than once in every four “ Sabha ” tristubh stanzas, or about 
once in every 14-15 padas; while a hypermetric pada of any sort 
occurs not quite once in three stanzas, or about once in 12-13 padas. 
Adi contains twice as many “ Sabha” tristubhs as Sabha, and the 
first part of Udyoga four times as many, but the relative frequency 
of hypermetric padas is fairly constant in all (tho somewhat less in 
Udyoga than in the others). There are stanzas with as many as 
three hypermetric pidas out of four, and there are occasionally 
stretches of text of some length without any. But both are highly 
unusual. 

So common a type as this can hardly be regarded as an “ irregu- 
larity ” in the proper sense. The poets must have felt it as a more 
or less “regular” variety, or they would hardly have felt free to 
use it once in every fourteen or fifteen times. 

And in fact, the type can at least claim an ancient and honorable 
lineage, as well as a simple explanation. It looks like nothing but 
a combination of the first part of a late-caesura pada with the 
second part of an early-caesura pada. That is, the first part, before 
the caesura, contains five syllables; but the second part, after the 
caesura, contains seven, whereas the “regular” type would allow 
this only after a first part of four syllables. Examples: 


kiratariipam | tryambakam tosya yuddhe i. 1. 109b 
balan niyukto | dhrtarastrena rajid ii. 52. 1¢ 
na tasya havyam | pratigrhnanti devah v. 12. 20d 


Thus, instead of 4+ 7 or 5+ 6 syllables, we find here 5+ 7%. 
(‘Ihe opposite, 4+ 6, is also found, and results in the “sub- 
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metrical ” padas, see below. But it is very much rarer, in fact very 
rare indeed.) 

Now it is well known that this hypermetric type, to be analyzed 
and explained in the same way, is quite familiar in the Veda. It 
is what Arnold (Vedic Metre, p. 15) calls the “ hybrid ” verse; for 


example : 
uruvydca no | mahiséh Sérma yamsat RV 10. 128. 8a. 


Since there is of course no doubt that the epic tristubh developed 
from the Vedic, it would seem hardly necessary to say that this 
feature of the Sabha type of tristubh is a Vedic inheritance. 

That this hypermetric type does in fact consist of the first part 
of a late-caesura pada followed by the second part of an early- 
caesura pada seems to me pretty certain. Yet, to be honest, I must 
call attention to a peculiar and somewhat disturbing factor which I 
have observed. If such is the case, we should expect both parts to 
conform to those types. Now the second part of this hypermetric 
type does, in fact, conform quite well to the regular quantitative 
scheme of the second part which follows caesura after the fourth 
syllable, as described above. But an examination of the first part, 
that is the five syllables before the caesura, reveals that it does not 
exactly resemble the prevalent type of regular padas with caesura 
after the fifth syllable. As we saw, that regular type almost in- 
variably begins =~ - ~ - -. In particular the third syllable is 
hardly ever long. This was pointed out as a very striking difference 
as against the line with early caesura, where the third syllable is 
long more than half the time. To be sure exceptions occur, as in 
the celebrated (jagati) refrain-pida found in i.1.102d, and re- 
peated at the end of a long series of succeeding stanzas: tada 
nasamse | vijaydya samjaya. But these are extremely rare; I esti- 
mate, not more frequent than one in thirty to forty padas with 
caesura after the fifth syllable. I should expect, therefore, to find 
the same true of these hypermetric padas. But an actual count of 
all of them indicates that the third syllable is long 86 times, short 
204 times ; that is, it is long at least two-sevenths of the time. This 
is still a good bit short of the percentage of long third syllable in 
tegular pidas with early caesura; but it is obviously far ahead of 
the percentage for those with late caesura, with which it ought to 
agree by our hypothesis. I cannot at present explain this. In spite 
of it, I still believe that our theory (which was already hinted at 
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by Hopkins, 288) is correct. But there ought to be some way of 
accounting for the frequent length of the third syllable. 


Type II: resolution of long into two shorts, after early caesura 


It was pointed out by Hopkins (301 ff.) that the epic at times 
shows traces of treating two shorts as an allowable substitute for a 
long syllable. I have shown (BSOS 8.505; Kuppuswami Sastri 
Commemoration Volume 39 ff.) that this is a regular standardized 
feature of the metrical principles found in Buddhist Hybrid San- 
skrit. In it we find, it seems to me, the explanation of the second 
type of hypermetric pada. It is far from common; including all 
varieties and counting one or two borderline cases, I have found 
less than thirty-five cases in my materials. It belongs exclusively 
to the type of “ Sabha ” tristubh with early caesura, after the fourth 
syllable (that is, to the second half-pida proper to this form; in 
two cases we find a blend of this with Type I, the first half being 
of the five-syllable type). In such padas, it will be recalled, the 
caesura is most commonly followed by an anapest ~ ~ -, but also 
quite often by an amphimacer - ~ -, and not rarely by a dactyl 
- ~». If two shorts be substituted for the long in either the 
anapest or the dactyl, the result would be four shorts ~ ~ ~ ~; 
and this is what we most commonly find in this type (seventeen 
cases, besides two others where—as in Type I—the five-syllable first 
half is substituted for the four-syllable, giving a doubly hyper- 
metric line, 5 + 8 syllables). If the same substitution be made for 
the first long in the amphimacer, we get ~ ~ ~ -, which occurs 
seven times; if for the second long, we get - ~ ~ ~, which occurs 
six times. I shall give a complete list of the cases found under these 
three heads, concluding with two anomalous cases which I list here 
doubtfully. It will be noted that the third syllable is almost always 
long, a clear indication that this is a form which belongs to the type 
with early caesura. 


Type Ila: = -~-|~~vv~-~-x 


balo vakyam sthavira iva prabhasate i. 51. 1a 

kale *tite mahati tato ’timatram i. 84. 18b 
vivardhadhvam jvalana ivedhyamdnah i. 183. 9b 

tim caiwvdgryam sriyam iva riipinim ca i. 189. 39b 
prapte kale pacasi punah samiddhah i. 223. 14b =v. 16. 5b 
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tvam evdgne bhavasi punah pratistha i, 223. 14d =v. 16. 5d 
ayuddhena prasamayatotpatantam ii. 56. 7d 

tvam no raja bhava bhuvanasya gopta v. 16. 24b 
distya ca tvam kuSsalinam aksatam ca v.16. 28¢ © 
indro ’bravid bhavatu bhavan apaim patir v. 16. 31a 
yesam rastre nivasati darganiyo v. 23. 12¢c 
indraprasthe bhavatu mamaiva rajyam v. 26. 28c 
jara ripam harati hi dhairyam 48a v. 35. 43a 

tvayy ddhinam kurukulam ajamidha v. 36. 71b 
brahmim vacam pravadasi visvariipdm v. 44. 1b 
guroh putre bhavati ca vrttir esa v. 44. 12d 
kathamripam tad amrtam aksaram padam v. 44. 18d 


Subtype = -~--|-~~~~-~-x 
(mixture with Type I; first part has five syllables, late caesura) 


na ca tvadanyo grhapatir asti yajfie i. 50. 12d 
samiksya caindm tvaritam updgato ’smt i. 84. 21b 


Type IIb: * -~-|-~-~~--~-xX 


yuvam varnan vikurutho visvariipims i. 3. 68a 
prechimi tvém vasumand rausadasvir i. 88. 1a 
na cikimah Sakunind devitiham ii. 52. 16a 
yasmad dasyam na labhase devanena ii. 63. 3b 
atidyitam krtam idam dhartarastra ii. 63. 17a 
jagarti ced abhivades tvam hi ksattah v. 32. 3c 
satiam vrddhim bahugundm evam ett v. 44. 12¢ 


visesatah ksattar ahitam manusyam ii. 57%. 12b 
vartante vo vrttim anrsamsariipam v. 30. 31b 
kalyand vah santu patayo ’nukila v. 30. 35c 
paraksetre nirvapati yas ca bijam v. 37. 5c 
gurum Sisyo nityam abhimanyamanah v. 44. 8a 
vegeneva Sailam abhihatya jambhah v. 47. 71¢c 


Anomalous cases, doubtfully classed, with Type II 


atho krsnam athaiijanam kadravam va v.44.18b. Sixth 
syllable long, fifth and seventh short; fourth also short. 

naivarksu tan na yajuhsu napy atharvasu v. 44. 21a. Sev- 
enth syllable long; fifth, sixth, and eighth short. 
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Type III: substitution of two shorts for first syllable 


The first syllable of the tristubh may be either long or short, 
This is true not only of all varieties of the epic tristubh ( including 
the “ Virdita” type), but equally of the Classical upajatis. The 
classical metricians distinguish upendravajra and vaméastha with 
initial short, indravajra and indravaméa with initial long; but 
entire stanzas in which all padas are of one of these types are not 
too common even in late times; mixture is the rule. 

In epic tristubh of the “Sabha” type (not of the “ Virata”), 
just as in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (Kuppuswami Sastri Com- 
memoration Volume 39 ff.), we sometimes find two shorts at the 
beginning, apparently substituted for the permissible long, as in 
Type II (where this substitution occurs later in the pada). This 
is Hopkins’s “type iv,” and as he points out (286) it resembles 
the standard type of hypermetric Sloka pada. It is however ex- 
tremely rare. As a rule it appears in lines with caesura after the 
(original) fourth syllable (which thus becomes the fifth). But in 
principle it may equally well be found with late-caesura padas, and 
there are a couple of such instances, the result being then padas of 
6 (by resolution, for 5) + 6 syllables. There is even one case of a 
blend of this with Type I; that is, a combination of the first part 
of a late-caesura pada with initial resolution, with the second part 
of an early-caesura pada, so that the result is 6 (by resolution for 
5) + 7 or 13 syllables, in a tristubh (not jagati) line. This isolated 
curiosity is i. 3. 132c: 


viparitam etad | ubhayam ksatriyasya. 


The following are the other cases I have found. 


Type IIIa: with early caesura,~ » - = -|*-~=™-~ -xX 


vayatas tantin satatam varjayantyau i. 3. 151b 
kuta dgatah katarasyam disi tvam i. 87. 5¢ 
anavadya vai patisu kamavrttir ii. 63. 3c 
adhigaccheyur avadhenaiva parthah v. 29.17%b 
yad upeksanta kuravo bhismamukhyah v. 29. 31¢ 
abhivddya vai madvacanena vrddhdas v. 30. 8c 
abhivadya tvém panduputro manasvi v. 32. 7c 
vyavahdre vai varjaniyah syur ete v. 37. 28d 
ubhayam eva tatropabhujyate phalam v. 42. 16a 
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Type IIIb: with late caesura,~» y» -~ --|~-~-~-x 


asurath surayam bhavato ’smi datto i. 71. 43a 
pitrloke rajyam anusasti devah v. 42. 6c 


The last is irregular in having the (originally and theoretically) 
third syllable long and the fifth short. But such irregularities occur 
sporadically in the “regular” padas with late caesura; and the 
numbers here are too small to warrant rejecting the classification 
on that ground. The same applies to the last case listed under IIIa, 
which has the (originally and theoretically) second and fourth 
syllables both short, contrary to the overwhelming practice with 
early (as well as late) caesura; and two other padas there listed 
have short fourth syllables. I think these need not make us seri- 
ously question the classification. But it is to be noted that, even 
including these possibly doubtful cases, this type is very uncommon. 

More questionable, yet possibly to be regarded as a variation of 

this type, is v. 30. 11d tam asvatthamanam kusalam sma precheh. 
I have noticed that long proper names seem to have given the epic 
poets in general some trouble; for instance, I seem to note that 
most of the few departures from the quantitative scheme of the 
classical upajati in the Virata parvan involve proper names. Per- 
haps, therefore, we may feel tam aSsvatthamanam, 
(followed by caesura), as an awkward attempt to reproduce the 
scheme ~ ~ - ~ — -, that is the first part of a late caesura line 
with two shorts for the initial syllable; the last part of the pada 
would be the regular complement of a late-caesura first part. 

I was at first inclined to include here also such padas as ii. 
60.4¢ sé prapadya tvam dhrtardstrasya vesma. The scheme is 

|~~--~-x. Since the second syllable is short, 
and the first a rather unemphatic pronoun, I was tempted to think 
of it as belonging here, with irregularly long initial. And the alter- 
native, to group the pada with Type I (5 + 7), is not too attractive, 
since the divergence from the normal scheme of the first part of a 
late-caesura line is striking. This is, however, what I have finally 
done, tho with misgivings. There are a few other similar paidas 
(i. 3. 66a; ii. 51. 24, ndbhinandami nrpate praisam etam; v. 29. 8b; 
v. 29. 13d; v. 42. 17a), but not enough to warrant setting them apart 
in a group by themselves; they are, in my opinion, slightly irregular 
and sporadic lines, wherever they belong, and seem not to constitute 
any accepted type. I have counted them with Type I. 
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IV: Miscellaneous and sporadic hypermetric lines 


Possibly one or two of the instances mentioned above should have 
been relegated to this place; yet it has seemed to me that there was 
some justification for attaching each of them, at least appendix-wise, 
to the group where I have placed it. There remain a very few 
which seem unclassifiable under any preceding rubric. 

(a) In two cases we seem to have a 6 + 6 division which can 
only be called postponement of the caesura to this point, after the 
sixth syllable: = - = - = = | 


gira va Samsimi tapandv anantau i. 3. 60b 
kalyanim vartadhvam anrsamsaripadm v. 30. 33b 


And in one we have apparently the same scheme with seven 
instead of six syllables in the latter half, giving thirteen in all: 


tesim parikraman kathayantas tato ’nydn v. 42. 1%c 


Regular (that is, non-hypermetric) padas which seem to have 
caesura after the sixth syllable, or even no clear caesura at all, are 
found, tho not often among “ Sabha” tristubhs (I have the im- 
pression that they are commoner among the Virata tristubhs of the 
upajati type). Thus: 


yas cittam anveti parasya rajan ii. 56. 4a; arta pradudrava 
yatah striyas ta ii. 60. 21¢; tatah samutthdya sa rajaputrah 
ii. 60. 19a; tadasritapatrapa kim na badhate ii. 57. 5c 


(b) Twice we seem to have a scheme consisting of 4 + 9 sylla- 
bles, as if a whole iambus were added in the second half of an 
early-caesura line: 


bhittvd girim | asvinau gim udacarantau i. 3. 66c 
ajas caro | divaratram atandritas ca v. 45. 24c. 


In the first of these the text is pretty uncertain, but in the second 
it seems fairly well supported. 
I am unable to do anything with i. 3. 65ab. 


Summary 


To summarize: it appears from the above that the “ hyper- 
metric” trigstubhs of the epic are capable of much simpler and 
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more orderly treatment than they have ever received. In the first 
place, they occur only in passages of what I have called the “ Sabha ” 
type, never in the “ Virata” type. Secondly, the overwhelming 
mass—well over eighty percent—belong to my Type I, a Vedic in- 
heritance, which consists of five plus seven (or, in jagati, eight) 
syllables, and appears to be nothing but a blend of the first half of 
a pada with late caesura (after the fifth syllable) with the latter 
half of a pada with early caesura (after the fourth). There are 
two other recognizable types, which are very much rarer; both seem 
to be in essence due to “resolution” of a long syllable, that is 
substitution of two shorts for it. In II, this resolution occurs in 
the second part of a pada with early caesura, the “ resolved ” 
syllable being either the fifth or the seventh of the line. In III, 
it is the first syllable of the line. The number of hypermetric lines 
which defy classification into one of these categories is negligibly 
small; they may safely be regarded as anomalous irregularities. 
Any considerable body of tristubh stanzas of the Sabha type in the 
epic may be expected to show on the average nearly one hypermetric 
line in every three stanzas. 


Submetrical lines = - = - | 


As a pendant to the hypermetrical lines, I may add a list of the 
very few submetrical lines found in these same parts of the epic. 
They number only fourteen, evenly divided between the first book 
and that part of the fifth included here; there are none in the 
second. They constitute just the opposite of Type I of the hyper- 
metric lines; that is, here the first part of an early-caesura line is 
followed by the second part of a late-caesura line, giving 4+ 6 
(or for the jagati 4+ 7) syllables. This type also goes back to 
the Veda (Arnold, Vedic Metre, p. 15). The quantities in both 
parts are this time quite consistent with our hypothesis; note par- 
ticularly that the third syllable is almost invariably long, as it is 
in the majority of cases in an early-caesura line. 

In many of these cases, there are well-attested manuscript 
variants with “ regular ” structure. Yet I am in general agreement 
with Sukthankar’s policy of assuming, as a rule, that manuscript 
readings with metrical irregularities are a mark of greater origi- 
nality. Perhaps most dubious is i. 184. 8c, where the submetrical 
text is found only in the single Saradé manuscript, all others being 
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regular; note also that the caesura is here established after a final 
-y by sandhi for -i, which is unusual in the epic. 


sattama ga arund udavahan i. 3. 62d 

maydsvinau samanakti carsani i. 3. 64d 

tau nasatyav amrtav rtavrdhav i. 3. 69¢ 

na tv evam syat tapaso vyayo me i. 71. 42c 

prechami tvdm sprhaniyaripa i. 87. 13a 

tatrasan gah Satam arbudani i. 88. 23d 

yathatmiydny ajindni sarve i. 184. 8c 

tvam ced rajan nahusam pardjayes v. 16. 30c 

kartum Sakyam bhavatiha samjaya v. 23. 27%b 

kasyo babhruh Sriyam uttamam gato v. 28. 13a 

kaccid vritim svasuresu bhadrah v. 30. 33a 

pramadad vai asurah parabhavan v. 42. 5a 

acarydya tad anuprayacchet v. 44. 12b 

nanyah pantha ayandya vidyate v.44. 17%d (note hiatus at 
caesura! similarly in the preceding but one). 
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1. Initial Hittite hu- 


Tue IE root *uedh- “lead, conduct, bring” (cf., e.g., Lith. 
ved, OIr. fedim) appparently occurs in Hittite in five different 
forms. The one closest to the original is wed- in wedami “ I carry, 
bring.” The corresponding weak grade IE *udh- is found in the 
Hittite uter “they brought” and the hi-verb uda-, e.g. udahhi 
“T bring,” udanzt “they bring.” Beside ud- occurs hut- in the 
common compound pe-hut-e-mi “I lead, conduct.” There can be 
no doubt that ud- and hut- are ultimately identical (cf. Gétze, 
Arch. Or. 5.22 n. 3), and it is the latter that has preserved the IE 
primary meaning of the root as opposed to wed-, which means only 
“to carry, bring.” We must therefore consider the A- as an inor- 
ganic development * which could not represent anything original, 
since the full grade is wed- < IE *uedh-, not *hwed-. 

Beside wed-, ud-, and hut- we find uwat-* e.g. in uwadanzi 
“they bring ” and huwitt-* in huwittiyami* “I draw, lead.” The 





*To avoid an inconvenient h- Sturtevant often resorts to a prefix ha-, 
cf. HG 213. That this cannot be correct will appear below, when it is found 
that initial hu- corresponds to the strong root with we- or wa- in every 
instance for which an enlightening etymology can be found. Against it is 
also the fact that the ha- is either presumed to be meaningless, or else the 
proposed derivation is unconvincing semantically, e.g. hannai “ litigates, 
decides a law-suit ”: nai “ he leads.” 

*The a of course represents the IE o in ablaut with e. 

*The doubled tt, which points to an IE voiceless stop, and because of 
which Sturtevant, HG 75 n. 79, objects to derivation from IE *yedh-, can 
not be decisive in the case of a word for which the semantic equivalence is 
perfect. Undoubtedly contamination with some associated word (perhaps 
a case of popular etymology) accounts for it. We may compare the double 
kk for IE g in Hitt. mekkis “large”: Gr. wéyas, for which Sturtevant 
(HG 83) rightly suggests infection of the root *ma@k- in Gr. uijxos “ length,” 
ete, 

“ The persistent ¢ in the root is due to vowel assimilation before the é in 

e suffix, 


9 175 
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former of these is closely associated with wed-, while the latter jg 
semantically near to pe-hut-. These two forms have in common a 
prothetic syllable containing u. Following a suggestion of Holger 
Pedersen, Mursilis Sprachlahmung 51, who takes the i of iyami 
“T do” as a reduplicative syllable of the same type as Skt. i- in 
iydya, perfect of é-ti “ goes,” I also interpret the u- and hu- of 
these words as reduplications comparable to those of Skt.w-vic-a: 
vac- “speak” and u-vasa : vas- “dwell.” Although huwitt- and 
uwad- contain the same root, yet the reduplication of one is without 
the h, and that of the other has h. Again initial h- appears as a 
secondary development that could not have been original in a re- 
duplication derived from a root beginning with a consonantal » 
(not hw-) in Hittite. 

As a tentative interpretation of these variations let us therefore 
establish, in addition to the self-evident normal wed- and its weak 
grade ud-, also hut-, the emphatic form of the latter, with a sec- 
ondary h- developed from a laryngeal stop used in preparation for 
the vigorous utterance of an initial vowel, a reduplicated u-wad- 
with o-grade and reduplication like Skt. u-vdca, and hu-witt-, with 
emphatic reduplication whose h- was developed in the same way as 
in the radical hu- in pe-hut-. 

Before any far-reaching conclusions can be based upon this set-up, 
it must be supported by other examples, for otherwise the scheme 
of variations found in these words would appear due to quasi- 
accidental circumstances which are beyond our control, and the 
appearance of the correspondence of Hitt. hu- to the weak grade of 
IE we- would be illusory. 

I shall quote first several other examples in the case of which 
Hittite itself shows at least two of the variants. The verb walh- 
“ strike, attack,” e. g. walhanzi 3. pl., which is IE *wol- with o-grade, 
and was rightly identified, e.g., with the root of Lat. volnus 
“wound” by Benveniste, BSL 33.137, is found beside hull- 
“ smite, defeat, destroy,” as in hullai or hullazzi 3. sing. and derive- 
tives like hulliya- and hullisk-. Thus the weak grade hul- stands 
beside the o-grade *uol-, and again hu- stands in ablaut relation to 
ue- U0-. 

Whatever the etymology of wesis * “ pasture,” its meaning allies 





5 The closest relatives semantically are OHG waso “ moist ground,” NG 
Wasen “lawn,” and OSax. waso “gleba, caespes.” However, the derivative 
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it with husseli- (dat. hussiliya, abl. husselliyaz), which Sturtevant, 
Gloss. 53, defines as “some kind of field or garden.” The latter 
word was formed with the suffix -eli-, of which both parts are 
common in IE word formation. The primitive stem hus- thus is 
in ablaut with wes-, and this affords a third example of a weak 
grade hu- beside a normal we- wo-. 

A larger group comparable to wed- etc. is formed by wek- 
“demand, ask, beg” (e.g. wekzt 3. sing.), and the equivalent 
we-wakk-i,° with full grade reduplication and o-grade of the root, 
beside the specialized huk- “bewitch” (e.g. hukzi 3. sing.) with 
emphatic reduced grade, and reduplicated hu-wek-zi with normal 
root grade. Again a hu- in the weak grade beside normal we-, and 
beside the reduplicated hu-we-. In contrast to Sturtevant, HG 121, 
who connects huk- with Lat. vox “voice” and Skt. vac- “ speak,” 
I prefer derivation from IE *uek- “ wish” for several reasons. In 
the first place the latter, as was just seen, is extant as such in 
Hittite itself, beside such related words as Skt. vas- “ wish, desire ” 
and Gr. éxwy “ willing,” whereas the root of vor does not occur 
otherwise in Hittite. In the next place, as is shown by Gr. é6y and 
éros, Skt. vac- ete. go back to IE *uwek¥-, with labio-velar, which 
should appear as ku in Hittite. The delabialization of Lat. vor 
vocis, as is shown by Umbr. subocau “TI invoke,” is already Italic, 
but we have no reason to push it back to IE times, as would be 
necessary if Hitt. huk- is connected. As far as the semantic develop- 
ment is concerned there is no objection to Sturtevant’s derivation, 
but it is at least not more persuasive than that from “wish.” For 
the latter it is possible to cite such parallel developments as Gr. 
apdoua, Which means “ curse ” as well as “ pray,” and Lat. dévoved, 
which may mean “ bewitch,” and is a compound of voved “ wish.” 
It is thus most probable that huk- huwek- shows the development 
of the meaning “bewitch” from “wish” over “pray.” The 
preference of the reduplicated form hu-wek- in this sense (for 
form cf. Skt. u-vds-a) may be due to the old use of doubling to 
express repetition, for continuous repetition of the magic formulas 
belongs to the regular stock-in-trade of witchcraft. 





westaras “ shepherd ” clearly connects it also with Av. vastar- “shepherd ” 
and other words mentioned by Sturtevant 92. 

*The reduplication, the o-grade of the root, and the hi-inflection all point 
to an IE pertect. 
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An ambiguous example, which may be interpreted in several ways, 
is huwat “ flees, goes, marches,” evidently a variant of the thematic 
uwa- uwe- “come, go.” One factor which will determine our judg- 
ment concerning these forms will be our interpretation of such 
spellings as w-iz-2i (3. sing.), u-tt (3. sing. pret.), a-e-ir (3. pl, 
pret.) beside zi-wa-mi, ti-wa-si, etc. in the o-forms. In the light of 
the latter I can only take, e. g., w-iz-zi as uwizzi, although Sturte- 
vant’s wizzt would be just as probable if the e-forms stood by 
themselves. His alternative of interpreting u-wa-mi as wami does 
not seem very probable because the sign wa, as opposed to the rare 
wi (cf. Sturtevant, HG 57), was very common, was unambiguous, 
and needed no special devices to help in its interpretation. There 
must therefore be a reason why the spelling was either ai-wa-mi or 
u-wa-am-mi, but never wa-mi. Whatever its origin, we may con- 
clude that there was a verb uwa- uwe-, whose root differed from 
that of the foregoing huwat- and the equivalent huwiyami only by 
the initial h-, and this must have been a secondary development 
here also, regardless of whether we assume the root to be (h)w 
with glide sound w, or whether we think of u- and hu- as two forms 
of the reduplication and take the root to be we- wa-. If, on the 
other hand, we follow Sturtevant in interpreting e.g. t-iz-zi as 
wizzt, we have here a fifth instance of an ablaut hu- beside we-, 
with both grades existing in Hittite itself. 

Even without the last example there are thus four instances in 
which we do not have to go beyond Hittite to find direct evidence 
for the existence of a weak grade hu- with secondary h- beside a 
strong we- or wa- < IE *wo-. These are: hut- and wed-, hull- 
and walh-, husseli- and wesis, huk- and wek-. Further proof of the 
ablaut hu- : ue- is furnished by words of which the strong forms 
are found only in other languages, but Hittite shows the hu-. 

In the first place, the root hupp- in huppir “they fastened, 
held ” is the IE *ubh- of Skt. ubh-nd-ti “ties together, locks up” 
and Gr. i¢y “weaving,” and this *ubh- is the weak grade of IE 
*uebh-, found in Olcel. vefa OHG weban, Engl. weave. That the 
meaning “weave” also existed for Hitt. hupp- is shown by the 
ace. pl. huprus, which seems to designate a certain article of cloth- 
ing. Cf. Gotze, Kulturgesch. d. alt. Or 115 n. 2. Possibly also 
hup(p)ala-, if it means “ net,” belongs to the same root. 

Hitt. hurnain acc. “spray,” probably also hurn- and hurniyt 
“to sprinkle,” show hur- as the weak grade of IE *uer-, found e.g. 
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in Toch. war “water,” Skt. vari “water” beside vdr vdri with 
lengthened grade, MIr. feraim “ pour,” ferad “ moisture,” ON vari 
“fluidity, water.” 

With IE *wel- “turn, wind,” as in Skt. vdlati vdlate “ turns,” 
Arm. gelum “turn, turn around, wind,” Gr. ciAéw (< *feAvew) 
“revolve, roll,” Lat. volvo “roll, turn, etc.,” one must connect 
the weak grade hul- in hulali “band, winding sheet,” ©8hulali 
« distaff,” hulaliya- “ wrap, wind.” 

The Hittite hurkel or hurkil, probably “ death penalty ” (Gotze, 
ZA NF 2. 255 n. 1), is formed by the suffix -el or -il added to the 
root hurk-, which is the weak grade of IE *uergh- “ tie together, 
strangle.” In the normal grade this occurs in Lith. verzvi verszti 
“tie together, press together,” in the o-grade in Goth. ga-wargjan 
“condemn.” A parallel weak grade *urgh-* is evidenced by OHG 
wurgan “choke, strangle,” which, like NHG erwiirgen, is closest 
to Hitt. hurk- semantically. Cf. also MHG erwergen. 

The adverb hudak* “immediately, at once” contains a root 
hud- < IE *udh-, which is the weak grade of the normal *uedh- 
in Skt. vadhati “strikes” and Gr. a pOeipa, epebife Hesych. 
The lengthened grade *uddh- occurs in Gr. o6éo “I push.” The 
semantic development is from “pushing” to “hurrying” or 
“going straight ahead ” to “ quickly” and “immediately.” One 
may compare, e.g., Gr. tvs “immediately ” beside the adjective 
meaning “straight ahead,” or Germ. bald (= Engl. bold), with 
its use as “ soon ” developed from the earlier “ courageous,” which 
may be traced to “ going forward.” 

We may assume a root form huld- for the preterite huldalanun 
“T respected, honored, preserved,” although the immediate source 
of the verb must be a noun with /-suffix, since 7 does not occur in 
IE verbal formatives. This huld- < IE *uld- corresponds to the 
strong *weld- in Gr. A8opar “I hope” and ééAdwp “ hope.” Appar- 
ently the d of *ueld- is a root-determinative, for the Greek words 
reveal the semantic identity of the root with the shorter form *uel- 





"With the double weak grade IE *urgh- and *urgh- may be compared 
*diy- (Skt. gen. div-dh) and *diu- (Skt. loc. pl. dyu-st) besides the length- 
ened *diéu-s in Skt. dydt-h. 

*For -ak as an adverbial formative cf. Gr. -aé, e. g., in edpdt “ sideways ”: 
eipis, 634 “with the teeth” : d30vs. The absence of any Greek adverbs 
without the final “ movable” -s is conditioned upon the loss of final stops, 
so that, e. g., an *é5a < *é3ax would have been mutilated beyond recognition. 
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which is the source of Skt. vdra-h vdra-m “wish” beside vrtd-h* 
“wished,” Lat. volo “I wish, will,” Goth. wilja, OHG willu, ete, 
The Hittite verb shows the development of the meaning “ respect ” 
from “ desire, chose” which is paralleled by Latin diligo, originally 
“T select, choose,” and then “love ” or “ respect.” 

With much more reserve I suggest the possibility that huhupal, 
the name of a musical instrument, contains a reduplicated hup., 
the weak grade of IE *uwebh- “move back and forth, vibrate,” ef. 
OHG weban “move back and forth continuously,” OEngl. wafran 
“sway, swing,” Olcel. vafra “move back and forth unsteadily,” 
Lith. vebzdi vebédéti “teem with, move through one another.” 
The derivation is possible if huhupal designated a stringed instru- 
ment. On the other hand, the frequency with which names of this 
class wander from one land to another suggests the possibility that 
we have here also an instance of borrowing. 

In case of two word families IE *we- of other languages is found 
beside both hu- and huwe- or huwa- in Hittite. The word for 
“curse” is hurtais, and the corresponding verb is hurdai in the 
3. sing., but huwartahhi in the 1. person, or huwartas (also hurtas) 
in the 3. pret. Evidently hurt- is IE *urdh- and corresponds to 
the normal grade *werdh-*° as in Lat. verbum “ word,” beside 
*urdh- in Goth. waurd OHG wort “word,” and *uordh- in Lith. 
vardas “name.” Hitt. huwart- must be a reduplicated o-grade 
form unless the cuneiform spelling is here inaccurate and repre- 
sents either hurd-** or some obscure variation in pronunciation 
which is not revealed in the spelling. 

Much clearer is the case of husk- “await” beside Auiszi (i.e. 
huwiszi) “ lives,” huwisas “ alive, raw,” huisnuzi “ causes to live,” 
etc. The latter all go back to a reduplicated IE *u-wes-, found also 
in the Skt. perfect u-vds-a, beside the unreduplicated *wes- as in 





®Cf. note 7 for the double weak grade represented by Hitt. hul-d- and 
Skt. vr-. 

1° For the etymology cf. Sturtevant, JAOS 50. 128. 

117 cannot accept Sturtevant’s hwrtas (HG 70) as the solution of the 
variant spellings bur-ta-as and hu-wa-ar-ta-aé for several reasons. It as 
sumes an initial h before a consonant, presupposes the doubling of a silent 
vowel, and implies the choice of a ponderous and unnecessarily complex 
spelling in case of the second alternative, when a simpler and more accurate 
*bu-ar-ta-as was available. It seems most probable that the verb forms 
with hurt- are due to association with the noun hurtais, which would 
explain their apparently capricious occurrence. 
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Skt. vdsati “ dwells,” Goth. wisan “ to be,” etc. On the other hand, 
the weak grade hus- in husk- < *hus-sk- is in line with the original 
state of affairs in IE, as is shown, e. g., by the root grade in Skt. 
prechamt and Lat. poscd < * prk-sko. 

The alternation of Hitt. hu- and huwe- or huwa- in the words 
just mentioned as well as in huk- huwek- “ bewitch ” further above 
is ambiguous in one way. It is possible that, e.g., huk- beside 
hu-wek-, instead of being the unreduplicated weak grade IE *uk-, 
may rather come from long *ak-, with contraction of the reduplica- 
tion u- with the radical u, as in Skt. @-vih 3. pl. beside uvds-a. 
In either case, however, the h- in Hittite is a secondary growth 
which could not have arisen before the development of the weak 
root grade. 

The assumption that Hitt. hu- in huwe- huwa- from IE roots 
with initial we- wo- was a reduplication has been made for hu- 
witt-iya- beside wed-, hu-wek- beside wek-, hu-ward- from IE 
*uerdh- *uordh-, and hu-wis-2i etc. from IE *wes-. It is an expla- 
nation that is particularly enlightening because in two of the four 
instances Sanskrit showed the same form of reduplication in the 
same words: Skt. u-vds-a — Hitt. hu-wek-, and Skt. u-vds-a — Hitt. 
hu-wis-. We may extend the same explanation to Hitt. hu-want-es 
“winds ” beside Lat. venti, Engl. wind, etc. The hu- was IE *w-, 
here an expressive reduplication which reflects the continuous 
howling or whistling of the wind. 

In the explanation of initial huwi- and huwa- as reduplicated 
we- wa- it is presupposed that e.g. huwa- rather than the hwa- 
proposed by Sturtevant ** represents the pronunciation of hu-wa- 
beside hu-a-. That this is correct appears from several considera- 
tions. Where we are sure of the consonantal pronunciation of an 
u (or @) there are no variants with uw:** always ku-is and ku-it 
= Lat. quis quid, never *ku-wi-is or *ku-wi-it; always ku-en-zi 
= Skt. han-ti < IE *gvhen-ti, never *ku-wi-en-zi. There would be 
no valid reason for using the obscuring longer spellings when the 
wambiguous ku-is etc. were available. On the contrary, spellings 





*E.g. hweszi HG 89. 

*%The adverbs ku-wa-at, ku-wa-at-ta, and ku-wa-at-ta-an, ku-wa-ta-an 
were therefore kuwat, kuwatta, and kuwattan, not kwat etc. The stem 
represents IE *k#u-, which is found in adverbs also elsewhere, e. g., Skt. 
ki-tra “ whither,” Gr. Cret. rv “ whither,” Osc. puf Umbr, pufe “ where.” 
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like hu-u-wi-Sa-u-wa-es seem to indicate that the scribe took special 
pains to indicate the vocalic nature of the hu-, for hu-i- might 
suggest either hwi- or hu(w)t-. Moreover, the assumed initial hy- 
is impossible because it cannot be made credible that initial h- ever 
was followed by a consonant. There is also not a single word be- 
ginning with ha- (hi- he- are very rare and occur only in words 
with obscure etymology) in the case of which a proposed etymology 
presupposing a silent a,** and therefore an initial consonant group 
beginning with h, can even be taken seriously. Also important is 
the fact that if h was originally a laryngeal, as is now generally 
held, it would not probably have existed except in so far as it leaned 
upon a preceding or following vowel, interconsonantal laryngeals 
and initial laryngeals before consonants being practically unknown 
even in those languages, which, like the Semitic and Hamitic 
languages, used them with phonemic value. 

There is thus no escape from taking the u of huwek- etc. as a 
syllabic wu, and the best explanation seems to be the assumption of 
a reduplication u- or hu-. However, no matter whether we accept 
this explanation or take refuge in the alternate possibility that the 
syllabic w was a mere phonetic development from the consonantal 
u (w), the initial h- was secondary and could not in any case be 
older than the development of the weak root grade which began 
with a vowel as opposed to the original e-grade with initial con- 
sonant w-. It must have been a very late and purely Hittite 
phenomenon if it was a prothetic vowel before the original w-. 
This conclusion corroborates the evidence from Hitt. radical hu- 
beside Hitt. we- wa- or IE *ue- *uo-, which was examined above. It 
is clear that wherever the origin of initial Hitt. h before u can be 
established, it could not have arisen prior to the time of the IE 
vowel loss which was the cause of the existence of the zero grade 
in the ablaut system. It may be possible to doubt one or the other 
of the etymologies advanced, but the fact that every word with 
initial hu- for which any etymology can be suggested at all can be 
explained as a weak grade of one with *ue- or *uo-, either in the 
root itself or the reduplicative syllable, is decisive, as also the con- 





14 So, e. g., in Symbol Gramm. 1. 101 Hitt. hameshanza “ spring ” is identi- 
fied with Skt. vasantdé-, which presupposes hm-. For a credible etymology 
ef. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms 157. It is cognate with 
Gr. dudw “ mow, reap.” 
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yerse fact that no etymologies which conflict with this principle 
have been made probable.*® 

There is of course a residue of words with hu- for which plausible 
etymologies have not been or cannot be found, and there may be 
cases in which the initial h- is due to contamination with words in 
which it is followed by a rather than u, but these do not affect the 
principle involved. Such words very probably are humant- “ all” 
and huwai- “ grow.” The former I regard as derived from the 
latter, for the relation of the two finds a complete analogy in Toch. 
puk “all” beside IE *bhi- “ grow, become,” and, more remotely, 
Skt. bhiiri-h “much ” from the same root. This presupposes the 
development of the idea of totality from “ full-grown,” as it also 
occurs otherwise. Cf. Brugmann, Totalitét 52, who derives Gr. 
ris gen. mavrés from a participle of *k¥d-ti “is swollen, is full”: 
Gr. xveiv “ be pregnant,” xiya “embryo,” etc. Also humant- has a 
participial ending and suggests a similar origin. 

As to huwai- itself, its resemblance to IE *bhi-, as in Skt. aor. 
é-bhi-t, Gr. é-¢v, Lith. buvo,** is so striking, that one regrets the 
necessity of giving up the direct equation, which was at one time 
proposed by Sturtevant (Lang. 3.110 ff.), but given up later with 
the realization that IE bh always became Hitt. p (b). We may, 
however, still maintain a connection in the sense that IE *bha- or 
the Hitt. *pw which was its heir had received an h- for p- < bh- 
through contamination with the congeneric has- “ beget.” 


2. Intervocalic h 


Because of the general doubling of intervocalic h it has been 
argued that h and hh represent two different phonemes. If this is 
accepted it is natural to follow the further deduction that hh repre- 
seats a longer sound, one that can be protracted, a laryngeal spirant 
instead of the laryngeal stop designated by simple h. Sturtevant 
further assumes (cf. Hitt. Gloss. 176) that variants like walahhanzi 
beside walhanzi justify setting up walhh- as the real root, and that 
therefore a laryngeal spirant could exist also after a consonant. On 
the other hand a single intervocalic h as in mehur “time” *" is 





“For hullai, which Couvreur, Hett. h*® 143 f., still identifies with Gr. 
im, see n. 31. 

“The Lithuanian bivo, with its glide sound y and formative o < 4, is 
particularly suggestive of the Hittite word. 

“Cf. Sturtevant, Lang. 12. 186 f. 
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deemed evidence that a laryngeal stop might occur also between 


vowels. 
I am unable to follow these arguments for the following reasons, 










































In the first place, variants like the foregoing walahhanzi beside 
walhanzi are phonetically ambiguous. It may be merely an ortho- i 
graphic convention to write the h twice when an a is written after 4 
it as well as before it (ah-ha), even when one a is a silent vowel, bi 
It may also be that a real svarabhakti vowel ** was developed in 
walahhanzi, in which case the hh was truly intervocalic, and walhanai I 
was the phonetic doublet representing the original pronunciation.” de 
Thus Sturtevant’s interpretation is only one of three possibilities, ge 
and until the doubtful points in the phonetic interpretation of the A 
cuneiform system of writing have been settled, one guess is as good no 
as another. The important point in the argument is therefore the wl 
occurrence of the single intervocalic h in mehur etc., whereas our Si 
interpretation of walahhanzi will be affected by that of mehur. the 
That the h of the latter does not represent a phoneme which was an 
originally different from the hh of pahhur “ fire” and the like, is dot 
shown by the circumstances of its occurrence. In all words in which thi 
intervocalic h is consistently written single, an e precedes, not only oth 
mehur, but sehur, ehu, wehun, wehantari, sehelliskis, sehel(1)iya-, the 
pehutemi, ehuratius (acc. pl.). Apparent exceptions are due to the the 
force of inflectional systems or to the displacing of an original ¢ writ 
through vowel assimilation, e. g. wahannas beside wehannas, wahanzi non 
3. pl. beside wehzi° 3. sing., wehun 1. sing. pret. Contrast with of ¢ 
18 Undoubtedly Hittite developed svarabhakti vowels to a much larger amit 
extent than is generally admitted, but the uncertainties of cuneiform spell- m ¢ 
ing usually prevent their recognition, since scholars are wont to prefer sylla 
assumption of silent vowels on a large scale. To me it seems probable that follo 
secondary vowels are to be assumed in every instance in which the alleged s0 th 
silent vowel is supposed to have been written twice. The introduction of Tt 
such vowels is a foregone conclusion when a community adopts a new lan- ; 
guage with consonant combinations foreign to its own habits, as was cer whic 
tainly the case with the Hittites. The same principle can be illustrated in stop : 
individual borrowings, as when Latin introduced the anaptyctic vowel i assun 
into Gr. uvd, which appeared in Latin as mina because initial mn- was a0 conta 
unknown combination. 38), 
2° Such doublets are common in words with anaptyctic vowels, since the 
ability to reproduce the difficult combination would vary among individuals. — 
20 The single h in wehzi, in the position between e and a consonant, is 00 “TI 
doubt itself due to the analogy of the forms with a single h between ¢ and beside, 





another vowel, e. g. wehun 1. sing. 
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these e. g. mahhan, lahha, sahhan, pahhur, tuhhuszi, zahhais. Con- 
versely, a double h does not occur between e and a following vowel 
except where grammatical analogy explains it, e. g. tehhi “I place” 
after dahhi “I take” and many others. We find, therefore, that 
intervocalic h is found when the first vowel is e, but hh when it is 
aor u, which implies that hh and h in intervocalic position have 
been differentiated secondarily from an originally identical sound. 

Instead of seeing originally distinct laryngeals in such variations 
I therefore suggest the following explanation. Hittite h, whether 
doubled or not, represents only one original sound, probably a laryn- 
geal stop. This sound was apparently incongruous with an e-sound. 
As opposed to the frequent initial ha- and hu-, he- and hi- (when 
not analogical or from original ha-)** occur only in a few words 
which cannot be etymologized and may therefore be borrowed words. 
Similarly medial he and hi seem to occur only when analogy brought 
the h in from other positions; cf. Lang. 10.315 ff. It is simply 
another aspect of the same fact that, as opposed to the general 
doubling of intervocalic h, only one h appears after e. Phonetically 
this behavior of h may be explained thus: the laryngeal stop, like 
other stops, consisted of an implosion as well as explosion. Initially 
the implosion was inaudible, or at least unimportant; after a vowel 
the same is true of the explosion, so that in both instances h was 
written singly. Between two vowels both were detected, hence the 
normal doubling of intervocalic h. However, the incongruousness 
of the stop with an e-vowel led to its disappearance before e and ¢ 
initially and when intervocalic. After an e and before a or u, as 
in ehu, the laryngeal was shifted away from the e, so that the 
syllabic division was e-hu or me-hur, i. e., the implosion no longer 
followed closely upon the vowel, but followed the syllabic break, 
s0 that it was treated in the same way as at the beginning of a word. 

This explanation thus proceeds from the actually existing vowels, 
which caused the differentiation of the previously existing laryngeal 
stop into two phonemes. This is the direct opposite of that which 
assumes an original single vowel to have become differentiated by 


contact with consonants with different vocalic resonance (cf. note 
38), 





“Thus hesikimi, i.e., heskemi, by vowel assimilation from *haskemi, 
beside, e.g., hassanzé 3. pl. See Arch. Or. 9. 203. 
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3. The group kh 


For a number of Hittite words it would be possible to find con. 
vincing etymologies if we could persuade ourselves to believe that 
h under certain circumstances went back to an IE velar or palatal 
stop, which otherwise became Hitt. k (g). However, in this crude 
form such a proposition could not win assent, since such a behavior 
of the gutturals would be contrary to that of the other explosives 
as well as to that of the gutturals in most Hittite words. If, on 
the other hand, we assume that h in these words goes back to kh, 
in other words, that Hitt. k was lost before Hitt. h, we can accept 
the otherwise enlightening etymologies according to which h appears 
in place of IE gutturals. ; 

That earlier kh, whether from IE g or k or @ or k or one of the 
corresponding aspirates, became h, is supported by the fact that 
there is no authentic example of an extant kh.** It is true that 
Sturtevant (HG 283) interprets the spellings Sa-ag-ga-ah-hi and 
§a-a-ag-ga-ah-hi as sakhi, but there are two weighty reasons against 
doing so. Not only that this would be the only instance of the 
group, but also that there would be no credible reason for chosing 
two superfluous signs with silent a when a simple and unambiguous 
*3a-ak-hi (*3a-ag-hi) would be available. We must therefore inter- 
pret as saggahhi with three syllables. The second a was either a 
svarabhakti vowel (cf. n. 18) or due to the analogy of other verbs 
in -ahhi. In the latter case analogical restoration of *sakhi for 
*sahhi after ar-hi and the like probably preceded. 

The removal of this alleged exception leaves the way open for 
the following etymologies ** which are based on the assumption of 





22 Also ph is unknown, and th very rare. It was probably the develop- 
ment of kh to h(h) which allowed the preservation of the forms here dis 
cussed. A syllable ending with a different kind of stop and followed by one 
beginning with a laryngeal stop (Hitt. h) requires much effort to pronounce, 
so that h would tend to be lost after it became semantically useless; ¢f. 
Lang. 10. 317. 

23 Indirect evidence for the change of kh to h(h) is furnished also by the 
quarrelsome Ahhiyawa “land of the Achaeans”: Gr. ’Axasol. When the 
word was borrowed the Hittite combination which was closest to Gr. x 
(=k +h) was no longer kh, but its successor hh, which was heard ia the 
Greek name by those who introduced it into Hittite. This presupposes, of 
course, that Ahhiyawa was really the land of Greek Achaeans, whether this 
is sought in Asia or Europe. I can see no force to the objection of Sommer, 
Ahhijava Urkunden 354, that Gr. a: ought to occur as ai in Hittite. Bor- 
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the change of Hitt. kh toh or hh. The verb weh- wah- (e. g. wehzi 
3, sing., wahanzt 3. pl., wehun pret. 1. sing., wah-nu- caus. stem) 
is defined by Sturtevant Gloss. 180 as “ turn, fall, versari.” I iden- 
tify this with IE *uegh- “lead, carry” or “roll along, travel ” in 
the middle. Cf. Skt. vahati “leads, rides,” Lat. vehd particularly 
in the middle vehor “I am carried along, travel,” also Lith. vezw 
OBlg. vezq “ fahre,” Goth. ga-wagjan “ move,” Gr. éxos “ chariot,” 
Engl. wagon. 

For sehur “ urine ” the closest cognate is OBlg. sicati “ mingere.” 
The IE root is *seik- *sik-, cf. Skt. sticati sécate “ pours, sprinkles,” 
OHG sihan “ strain, filter,’ OEngl. sigan “trickle down,” OHG 
sigan “drip.” A semantic parallel is offered by Lat. drina “ urine ” 
beside Skt. vdr(i) “water,” Av. vér “rain” and *uer- in MIr. 
feraim “pour.” In view of this obvious connection, derivation of 
sehur from IE *sé- “send” (Sturtevant Lang. 12.185) becomes 
highly improbable. 

Also mehur, usually in the phrase nekuz mehur “ evening,” finds 
its explanation in the reduction of kh to h. The phrase originally 
meant “ going-to-sleep time of the night,” not any time of the 
night.** Thus mehur “ going to sleep ” finds its cognates in Lith. 
ming miktt “go to sleep,” mégu mégéti “sleep,” atmigas “ noc- 


turnal sleep,” OBlg. po-méziti (oct) “ close the eyes,” Russ. mzdt2 
mzité “slumber,” on the basis of IE *meigh- *migh-. Remoter 
cognates are e.g. Skt. meghd-h “cloud,” Gr. dpiyAn “ fog,” Lith 
migla “fog,” the connecting link in the meaning of the root being 
perhaps “ become dark before one’s eyes” (WP 2. 246). 





rowed words cannot be subjected to regular phonetic rules, since their exact 
form depends on the accidental way in which they were apperceived by the 
individuals who introduced them. Were we to apply Sommer’s objections 
to other cases, we would have to deny that Gr. Xéoy was merely a faulty 
way of apperceiving the Egyptian Chufu, and we would have to maintain 
that Gr. xpoxddecdos, xpextderhos, xopxddidos, xopxédpirdos, and Kopxéridos did 
not merely represent different attempts to reproduce the same imperfectly 
understood foreign name of the crocodile, but that each one designated a 
diferent animal. 

*See Sommer, Bo. St. 7.32 ff. The use of mehur in other connections in 
the general meaning “time” was due to later wrong semantic analysis of 
the stereotyped nekuz mehur, of which the last part was no longer fully 
understood because it did not then exist independently. On the other hand 
the obscure early phrase hantaisi mehuni (Anittas 19) could mean “on a 
hot evening ” as well as “in the hot time,” i.e., “ by day.” 
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Hitt. sahessar “ fortress ” suggests Gr. éxvpés and éxupds “ strong, 
fortified,” originally “ possible to hold,” for it is a derivative of IR 
*segh- “ have, hold,” the source of Skt. sahati “ overpowers, is able,” 
Gr. éyw “have, hold,” Goth. sigis “ victory,” etc. Since the word 
apparently occurs only once, the single h may not be significant, 
The expected hh occurs in another word from the same root, sc, 
sahhan “ goods and services rendered to an overlord for the use of 
lands, ground rent.” It is the fee for having or holding a piece 
of ground, which shows the semantic connection with *segh-. 

In the case of the two remaining words Hittite shows root forms 
in -k/g and h < kh alongside each other. Of these lahha- (dat. lahha 
lahhi, abl. lahhaz) “campaign, war” is probably to be compared 
with Gr. Adxos “ ambush, armed troop” and Germ. Lager “ mili- 
tary camp.” All are derived from IE *legh- “lie,” which occurs 
in Goth. ligan “lie,” etc., and also in Hitt. lagari “ inclines, falls, 
lies ” beside the transitive active laki. The coexistence of the root 
forms lahh- and lak- was conditioned upon the semantic divergence 
which broke up the connection between them and prevented ana- 
logical levelling. 

The abstract nahhan “ fear, reverence ” and the verb nah- “ fear, 
respect, revere” (e.g. nahmi 1. sing., nah(h)un 1. sing. pret.), 
from *nok- with h, stand beside the partially synonymous root- 
form without h in nakkis “heavy, important, revered,” nakkiyatar 
“ heaviness, importance, respect.” Both go back to IE *nek-, which 
is found e.g. in Lith. naszta “load,” Lith. neszi nészti “ carry,” 
OBlg. nesq nesti “ carry.” Semantically more remote is Skt. nésati 
“ reaches, attains to.” The specialization of the meaning in nahhan 
etc. as opposed to the wider use of nakkis led to dissociating the 
two, which prevented analogical leveling in this group also. 

As opposed to the last two instances in which root forms in k 
and h from kh existed side by side, although with differentiated 
meaning, the other five examples show the original form with I 
only in cognate languages. The reason is to be sought in the fact 
that for nak- and lak- there were no homonymous roots in existence, 
which could have led to avoiding them in their original form, and 
at the same time the difference in meaning e. g. between Jak- and 
lahha made it convenient to have lak- coexisting with Jah-. 
the other hand important homonyms due to Hittite sound changes 
drove out the older k-forms in case of weh-, whose variant *wek- 
had become identical with wek- “ask, demand, beg” < IE *uek-. 
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In the same way the *sek- < IE *ségh- that at one time must have 
existed alongside of sahhan and sahessar, and the *sek- < IE *seik- 
tsoik- which was the source of sehur “urine” both disappeared 
because of the common sak- sek- “know.” The variant *mek- 
beside meh- in mehur was inconvenient because it suggested the 
stem of mekkis “ large.” 

From this evidence which points to the coexistence of roots in a 
guttural with and without h, as also from walh- “ strike, attack ” 
beside hull- “smite, defeat” without final h (Part 1), we may 
conclude that at one time a movable h at the end of a root had 
been much more common. The very fact that it was movable, as 
opposed to the consistency with which most dissyllabic roots show 
the a or its strong grade 4, é, or 6 at the end, prevents identification 
of this h with the a of the latter, and the existence of two or three 
instances *> (Hitt. sanh- : Skt. sani-, Hitt. tarh- : Lat. in-trare) 
in case of which such identification at first sight seems attractive, 
must be considered as accidental. 

In all such instances the final h of the roots arose in the same 
way. It was the glottal stop which preceded a following vowel in 
case the latter was uttered vigorously, and when syllabic division 
occurred after a single consonant due to the consciousness of the 
etymological structure of a word. Thus we might establish an IE 
*nokon as the source of nahhan “reverence, fear,” which was 
divided *nok-’on when the speaker was conscious of its connection 
with the corresponding verb, but ordinarily it was *no-kon; cf. 
Lang. 10. 317 f. 

Another corollary is the original identity of h and hh also in 
these words. The single h of mehur, sehur, and wehwn arose in 
the same way as the double hh of sahhan, nahhan, and lahha. The 





* Even these will not bear closer inspection. Skt. sani- occurs only in 
sanitir “outside of, without,” which shows no semantic connection with 
Hitt. sanh- “approach, ask for, try.” Hitt. tarh- “be powerful, conquer ” 
finds its semantic equivalent not in Lat. intrare “enter,” but in the deriva- 
tives of the parallel monosyllabic root *ter- found in the thematic Skt. 
térati “goes through, is victorious.” Only parh- “drive, ride” occurs 
beside set-bases of other IE languages with evident semantic connection, 
cl. Gr. wepdw “pass,” OHG faran “ride, drive.” Even in this instance, 
however, an anit-base occurs alongside, as in Skt. piparti “ carries across,” 
Gr. mépos “ passage, ford, etc.” It would be adventurous indeed to risk 
setting up a far-reaching pre-Indo-European theory on the basis of one 
dubious word beside much more conflicting material. 
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only difference was the preceding e of the first group as opposed to 
the a of the second. 


4. Conclusions concerning the Origin of h 


From the ablaut relation of hu- to we- IE *ue- and from the 
initial h in reduplicative syllables of roots beginning with we- wa- 
it was proved conclusively that A was of secondary origin in initial 
hu-, the only larger domain in which ablaut or other factors afforded 
an oppportunity to get direct evidence of its age. The variation 
between roots in final k and h < kh, or between walh- and hull- 
implied that also as a root final h is of inorganic and secondary 
origin. It requires no leap into the realm of the fanciful to conclude 
that its genesis was comparatively recent also in a few instances 
which were hitherto not decisive because of their isolation. Thus 
it now follows that harp- ** “ join, cause to unite ” = Skt. r-péya-ti 
“ throws, pierces, puts in” is after all the causative of IE r- Skt. 
r- Hitt. ar- “ move,” and that the former merely began with a more 
vigorously pronounced vowel. It is now clear that hanzais “hot” 
(Hrozny Arch. Or. 1. 282) needs no meaningless prefix ha- in order 
to connect it with the equivalent participial aanz(a) “hot.” We 
can now see definitely that the genitive esnas from eshar “ blood” 
did not lose an h between two consonants, but that it could not 
have been a part of the word in the first place, and that it originated 
from a syllabic division *es-ar > *es-’ar > es-har in the nominative- 
accusative, beside which is found essar < *e-sar; cf. Lang. 10. 317 f. 
It is to be observed that the assumption of the loss of inter- 
consonantal h is not to be harmonized with the now almost uni- 
versally accepted doctrine that Hitt. h was or represented an original 
laryngeal, since laryngeals lean upon vowels, and intraconsonantal 
laryngeals scarcely occur even in languages like Semitic,?” which 
use them in phonemic value. 

Further evidence for the secondary origin of h may be furnished 
by a pair of words which are usually not thought of as etymologically 
connected, but for which such an assumption clears up an otherwise 
dubious passage. In Telepinus 1. 6 ff. a general statement that 
Labarnas (others are named in later repetitions) kept in subjection 
(tar-ah-ha-an har-ta) the lands which he conquered, is followed by 





2° See note 1 for the assumption of a prefix ha- in such instances. 
27 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundr. d. vgl. Gramm. d. sem. Spr. 1. 61, 65. 
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the following details: nu ut-ne-e har-ni-in-ki-i3-ki-it nu ut-ne-e 
ar-ha tar-ra-nu-ut nu-us a-ru-na-as ir-hu-us t-e-tt, which I trans- 
late: “ And he kept devastating countries, and he annexed countries 
(lit. ‘conquered them out of existence’), and made them boun- 
daries of the sea.” The deviation from the interpretation of, e. g., 
Sturtevant-Bechtel, Chr. 183, concerns only arha tarranut, which 
is questioned by the latter themselves. I take it that the use of the 
prefix arha “ out, away ” guarantees the general sense to be the one 
assumed by me and is incompatible with “ made tremble” and the 
like. To conquer a country “ away,” i. e., “ out of existence,” means 
of course to annex it. I propose therefore to translate tarranut as 
“conquered,” or, more accurately, in a way to suggest the use of 
the causative suffix, “ caused to be in subjection.” This identifies 
the roots tarh- and tar-, which thus furnish another pair of equiva- 
lent verb roots with and without final h, and points once more to 
the secondary origin of the latter. 

Another important word in this connection is the stereotyped 
ehu “up” or “ go,” “come,” which is probably an imperative of 
IE *ei *i- “go.” Cf. Sturtevant, HG 100. Its form is best ex- 
plained as originally a third person sing.,** with the ending -hu as 
a variant of the -u, which is a common formative for the hi-verbs, 
e.g., ak-u: ak-, da-u: da-. The dissociation of ehu from the 
original paradigm allowed the preservation of the emphatic form 
of the ending with h, as opposed to general levelling in favor of -u. 
The fact that exhortative words like ehu imply an emotional state 
of mind accounts for the general use in this instance of the form 
which is due to vigorous utterance. 

In addition to concluding that h, where its origin could be 
fathomed, and therefore probably in general, was a comparatively 
late development,?® we may also infer that many forms without 





*A similar development of a third person imperative into a particle 
occurs in Gr. irw lit. “let it go,” as in Soph. Phil. 120 and Eur. Med. 798. 

* By way of contrast to this conclusion may be cited the claim (Sturte- 
vant, HG 110) that the shortening of long diphthongs before h, as in nehhi 
“Tlead” : nai-, teh(h)i “I place” beside taitti 3. sing., was even a pre- 
Indo-Hittite phenomenon, which would presuppose the existence of h at 
that early age. However, the case of whhi “I see” beside aus-2i (3. sing.) 
shows this shortening to have taken place in purely Hittite times. The IE 
root was *dus-, as is shown by Gr. jos “dawn” < *avows, Lat. aurdra 
<‘*dusdsd, and Hitt. forms like aus-zi “sees,” imper. aus-du, and aus-ta 
2. sing. pret. The latter was wrongly analyzed as au-sta, and as a result, 


3 
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and with h at one time existed side by side, in much the same way 
as the non-phonemic laryngeal stop of modern languages is not 
consistently used in the same words and by the same speakers, but 
varies with other ways of leading up to a vowel, mainly in accord- 
ance with the vigor of its pronunciation. This feature distinctly 
points to a time when Hitt. h, which later became a phoneme, was 
as yet non-phonemic. 

A third conclusion about h we could draw from the fact that 
variation between h and hh depended on the adjoining sounds. 
This guarantees the conclusion that they were not originally two 
distinct phonemes, although it does not prove that subsequent dif. 
ferentiation did not take place. It is not at all impossible that, 
e. g., the distinction between the laryngeals with palatal, velar, and 
“Jabio-velar” timbre (Cuny RHA 14. 203f.), which originally 
merely reflected that of the adjoining vowels, ultimately developed 
into phonemic distinctions, but this does not affect the validity of 
the conclusion that all were merely one and the same phoneme at 
the time when they originated. 

A further corollary is to be inferred concerning the identification 
of Hitt. h with the “ phonemes” of Saussure, the contraction of 
which with the fundamental short vowel is alleged to have given 
rise to IE 4, é, and 6. In spite of an increasing tendency to make 
this identification, it is impossible to see how the facts brought out 
above can be harmonized with such a hypothesis. Hittite h arose 
in such a comparatively late period that it can have nothing in 
common with the “ phonemes ” of Saussure even if we subscribe to 
the latter’s doctrine concerning long vowels. The process assumed 
by him could have taken place only untold ages before the genesis 
of the purely Hittite h, and the two problems should be kept distinct 
from each other. 

As can be seen from remarks made above concerning various 
aspects of the problem, I have returned, with modifications, to the 
theory of h presented in Lang. 10. 307 ff. Hittite h was the repre 
sentative of an original glottal stop *° which accompanied vigorous 





au-ti 2. sing. pres. and *auhhi 1. sing. pres. Thus the shortening of diph 
thongs before h is shown by uhhi < *auhhi to have been later than the 
abstraction of the root au in Hittite, which was conditioned on the exist: 
ence of -sta as a personal ending in the 2. sing. pret., certainly not a prelH 
or even IE development. 

80 For the behavior of the glottal stop near e-vowels, i.e., of its palatal 


variety, see Part 2. 
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yocalic utterance ** probably over the entire IE territory, but not 
in phonemic value. It was rather merely a way of leading up to 
or snapping off a vowel which was pronounced with more than 
normal energy, and was comparable to the same sound initially in, 
e.g., modern German or Russian. That this sound (or group of 
sounds) should have been phonemic in the IE period, have been 
partially retained in Hittite, but reduced to a non-phonemic status 
or disappeared in all the other IE languages, was credible only as 
long as it was widely believed that Hittite separated from the 
mother tongue so much earlier that one could set over the evidence 
of this language against that of all others combined, and establish 
an “ Indo-Hittite” period, to permit the assumption that innova- 
tions could have been developed in common by all except Hittite 
inIE times. With the recognition of the fact that the peculiarities 
of Hittite are generally of secondary origin, and of the type to be 
expected in colonial languages imposed on inhabitants with vastly 
different linguistic habits, the hypothesis of the existence of such a 
wide time gap between the separation of Hittite and the other lan- 
guages is no longer in vogue.** Consequently any conclusion based 
upon the original phonemic nature of the IE laryngeals and Hittite 
h presupposes that each of the many other IE languages inde- 





“It would be right in line with such an assumption if it could be proved 
that h is found regularly before IE o when not in ablaut with e, but never 
before an o of the e-series, as is claimed by Couvreur, Hett. h* 140 ff. Since 
the latter was originally an unaccented and therefore unemphasized sound, 
it would not at the time of its origin have been pronounced with the vigor 
presupposed by the existence of the glottal stop. However, Couvreur’s 
attempted demonstration (made with the purpose of substantiating his own 
theories, of course) is a complete failure. He can mention only five exam- 
ples, and of these only two can be made to fit his theory. For haras 
“eagle”: Gr. Spvis “bird” he forgot that the e-grade occurs in Lith. 
erélig “eagle.” For hulla- “ devastate,” which he equated with Gr. 5d\du, 
he refused to take cognizance of the now established fact that Hitt. u (or 
i) cannot represent IE 0, which is always Hitt. a. Both errors are com- 
bined in the case of humant- “all,” supposed to be the Latin omnis, even 
though the e-grade occurs in Ir. imbed “ fulness, multitude.” It is an ex- 
treme case of trying to force recalcitrant facts into supporting a preconceived 
idea. 

* Among the most recent expressions of opinion against the Indo-Hittite 
hypothesis may be mentioned: Holger Pedersen, Hittitisch und die andern 
indo-europdischen Sprachen (Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Hist.- 
phil. Meddelser 25.2), and Keith, Indian Historical Review 14. 201 ff. 
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pendently either lost the sound or reduced it to non-phonemic value, 
Such an assumption, almost absurdly improbable in itself, becomes 
still more so by contrast with the tenacity with which laryngeals, 
e. g., in Semitic, where they were phonemes from the beginning,” 
generally maintained themselves as such through an observed period 
of nearly four thousand years,** from the most ancient records of 
the Akkadian to the living speech of the Arab of our own day. In 
fact this very persistence of the laryngeal phonemes casts the gravest 
doubts on the hypothesis of their disappearance in IE even if we 
still hold to the “ Indo-Hittite ” hypothesis. Still more objection- 
able does such an assumption become if we adopt the idea that the 
IE laryngeals and Hittite h were involved in the origin of IE long 
vowels, a development which would have completely altered the 
sound pattern as well as morphological pattern of IE, and would 
have required thousands of additional years for its completion. 

I can therefore now see no way out of assuming that of all IE 
languages Hittite alone knew the laryngeals or their successors as 
phonemes, and that this was not a preservation of the original state 
of affairs, but an innovation. Moreover, for the consummation of 
this change I still can see no probable cause but language mixture. 
Not only Semitic, but also Hamitic, languages knew the laryngeals 
in phonemic value, and it is as probable as can be that also other 
non-IE languages in that corner of the world had them, even if ti. 
evidence is insufficient to establish their sound pattern. Whatever 
the language first displaced by Hittite, it was spoken by people who 
were accustomed to use the laryngeal stop, and noticed it in the 
new language which they learned, i.e., it became a phoneme and 
was written as Hittite h—whether in its original value or changed 
to some other sound we cannot know. 

The difference between these conclusions and the presentation in 
Lang. 10. 307 f£.*° consists of three minor points. I can see now 





88 See Brockelmann, op. cit., 1. 42 f. 

*4 Note also the persistence of Hitt. h itself through centuries of written 
records after it had once become established as a phoneme. 

85 Qf such objections to this article as are not taken care of by these 
qualifications, one has been made repeatedly. In his reply in BSL 36. 16 fi 
Mr. Kurylowicz maintains that failure of the author to explain why the 
glottal stop occurred just where it did constituted a decisive objection, and 
this is repeated in altered form by K. Bergsland in RHA ’31. 261, who main- 
tains that he had not taken account of the many words which began with 
an a instead of ba-. Nevertheless this argument is a curious example of 
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that there was no need of explaining h between a vowel and a con- 
sonant as secondary, since a glottal stop (e.g. aleph) can follow a 
yowel °° as well as precede it. In the second place I would not now 
maintain that h was not still a glottal stop in Hittite, since the 
alternation of root forms with and without h as well as facts cited 
by Gétze-Pedersen, MS 28 ff., tend to show that it was not such a 
vigorous sound as was thought. And finally, I now realize that it 
was hasty to assume that it was a Semitic language which acted as 
substratum to cause the glottal stop to become a phoneme, since 
cther languages in that neighborhood probably used laryngeals 
phonemically, and it is perhaps more probable that non-Semitic 
peoples lived in the territory later occupied by the Hittites. 


5. Conclusions concerning Saussure’s Doctrine of the Long Vowels 


The elimination of Hittite h from the field of discussion as a later 
development shows the various recent hypotheses based on Saus- 
sure’s doctrine of the long vowel to be what the latter intended his 
theory to be—a purely glottogonic hypothesis. I am not using this 
term as one of reproach. On the contrary, I believe that the dis- 
cussion of problems which have to do with periods antedating the 
later IE age may be fruitful and well worth considering. However, 
we must not lose that capacity which linguistic science has developed 
with difficulty during the first hundred years of its existence, that 
of distinguishing various degrees of probability. To declare, e. g., 
as does Benveniste, La formation des noms 147, that Saussure’s 
hypothesis has been proved instead of being merely plausible or 
possible, is losing sight of this distinction. The same could be said 
ii one were to claim proof for theories still more remote from the 
demonstrable in so far as they are based on Saussure, e. g., Ben- 
veniste’s own theory of the original IE root as consisting of a short 
eenclosed between two consonants. Proof for linguistic phenomena 
which antedate the period reconstructed from a group of related 
languages could come only from further comparison of more re- 
motely related groups. For pre-Indo-European, except in the rare 





the difference it makes whose ox is gored. Mr. Kurylowicz of course cannot 
tell us why his assumed 9, or 2, or 2; occurred just where he thinks he has 
found traces of them, nor could any one answer the question why any other 
sound, e.g., IE s, occurred in certain words but not in others. 

bi The much greater frequency of the glottal stop in the antevocalic posi- 
tion is reflected by the corresponding frequency of antevocalic h. 
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instances in which one phenomenon by itself presupposes an earlier 
stage, such proof can come only if it becomes possible to compare 
with precision e. g. Hamito-Semitic, Finnish-Ugrian, or Caucasian 
in their oldest stages.*’ 

Nevertheless the discussion of these glottogonic problems is to be 
welcomed if the opinions advanced are recognized as being merely 
hypotheses. As soon as one speaks of proof there is a palpable 
argument in a circle. All theories based on Saussure’s theory of 
the long vowels must assume as the basis that theory itself, which 
is the very thing they are supposed to prove. Their development 
consists in showing how certain facts can be fitted into them if they 
should prove to be true. Their refinements merely attempt to work 
out in detail what has been accepted in the beginning, and cannot 
possibly be accepted as a demonstration. 

To evaluate such hypotheses one must therefore evaluate the proba- 
bility of the original theory of Saussure, and our acceptance of this 
will largely depend on how much we are disposed to accept explana- 
tions which tend to simplification and reduction of multiplicity to 
unity. If we think a language with only short vowels is more intelli- 
gible than one which also possesses long ones, we shall welcome the 
glottogonic hypotheses of Saussure and his followers as pointing 
out the way in which the subsequent differentiation of vowel quan- 
tities may well have taken place. If we are of the opposite opinion, 
all these attempts will appear merely as too subtle attempts to fit 
refractory material into a preconceived notion. 

Without presuming to express an opinion dogmatically, I may 
nevertheless call attention to the fact that Saussure’s doctrine in- 
volves a number of other glottogonic problems which have to be 
answered before the theory can be made palatable to those who are 
not captivated by it to begin with. Thus it is important to know 
whether its adherents think that a language with no long vowels is 
closer to the origin of language,** or that the pre-Indo-European 
reconstructed by them is the next thing to a language in the process 
of genesis. If so, one can merely call their attention to the fact 
that, e. g., French and Italian, two familiar languages without long 





87 Cf, R. G. Kent, Lang. 13. 251, and Sturtevant, AJP 59. 96, on Benveniste. 

8 The fallacy of trying to recover an original language or even the origi- 
nal language of all humanity by such simplifying processes is criticized ip 
an illuminating fashion by Thurneysen, Die Etymologie, Prorektoratsrede, 
Freiburg, 1905, p. 30 ff. 
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vowels, are derived from Latin, in which the distinction between 
the vowel quantities was as marked as anywhere, and in which long 
yowels existed in particularly great abundance. And why should 
not the stage in the history of a language which shows quantitative 
vowel distinctions be the earlier? Instinctive expressions of pain 
and distress, of joy and surprise, of fear and terror, are largely 
interjections with long vowels in languages which possess any long 
vowels at all; and since such emotional reflexes furnish a large part 
of the material from which the oldest elements in language come, 
there is no reason to doubt the existence of long vowels in the very 
earliest stages of a language. Upon those who deny this for IE it 
devolves to find a plausible explanation how the language got to be 
that way, and not merely to maintain that it was so; for according 
to every probability their reconstructed state would be merely an 
additional stage in a complicated history, and at that a stage which 
would be particularly hard to understand.*® It has been claimed 
that one of the main advantages in Saussure’s hypothesis is the 
possibility of substituting a multiplicity of consonants for a multi- 
plicity of vowels.*° This also is begging the question. Whether a 
language has many or few vowels or many or few consonants is 
merely a historical question which no a priori assumptions can 
possibly settle. 

We may say the same thing of Benveniste’s theory of the IE root. 
If it could really be proved that at one time IE had only roots con- 
sisting of e between two consonants, it would have to be accepted. 
But the existence of such a language, different from any language 
so far known, is more difficult to explain than one with diversified 
vowels and various types of roots. And of all things why only e? 





* It is assumed, in brief, that IE @ comes from ea,, @ from ea,, 6 from 9. 
The only way to account for the diversification of the quality in the result- 
ing long vowels is to assume that in some form this difference was inherent 
in the three consonantal shwas, that 2, had an e-resonance, a, an a-resonance, 
and 9, an 0-resonance. If these were originally consonants with no vocalic 
infection, where did they get the varying vocalic resonance presupposed by 
the qualities of the resulting long vowels? Obviously, only by contact with 
Previously existing vowels of the three qualities e, a, and o. In other 
words, the existence of the three vocalic qualities which is so strenuously 
denied by those who try to reduce all IE vowels to the one vowel é, is pre- 
supposed for a still older period by the very theory which tries to get rid 
of them. 

“So Kurylowicz p. 96. 
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There is no valid reason why e should be the vowel from which all 
others are derived. Phonetically it is no closer to the rest position 
of the speech organs than 0, and certainly farther than a. The 
fact that e is the fundamental vowel in the principal IE ablaut 
scheme no more proves that it was the only original vowel * than 
the origin of Lat. o from e in soror < *suesor indicates the same 
for the o of posco : Skt. prechdmi. Unless Benveniste can explain 
how IE came to be limited to the type of root which he assumes, 
there is no demonstrative value in his devices for bringing refrac. 
tory roots into line,** considering extra consonants as formative. 
assuming loss of original consonants when a word began with a 
vowel, and breaking up long vowels in accordance with Saussure’s 
hypothesis. 

Another difficulty which Benveniste’s theory encounters is the 
necessity of assuming that the root was not merely a psychological 
abstraction, but an absolutely independent historical entity. This 
in turn involves the further deduction that the added supposed 
formative elements, which usually have no tangible meaning and 
could not have had an independent existence phonetically, must 
nevertheless be considered both semantically and phonetically inde- 
pendent structures. To any one who is convinced by Bloomfield’s 
theory of root determinatives (IF 4. 66 ff.) that the latter are due 
merely to contamination of similar associated words, a theory which 





“1 This error of assuming the all-pervasiveness of certain ablaut-schemes 
is common to most builders of complex ablaut “systems,” and to many 
others. Thus it is commonly assumed that because i occurs in the zero 
grade in the ablaut pattern ei/oi/i, every instance of vocalic i must be see: 
ondary, and that only its consonantal use was original. Nothing could be 
intrinsically less probable than that i and u did not occur in syllabic 
function until after they became vocalized secondarily. What must have 
happened is that after the ablaut scheme referred to had become established, 
old instances of vocalic i and uw were largely drawn into it, and strong 
ei/oi and eu/ou were created alongside the i and u by analogy to those 
instances in which ei and eu were original. It was only in the case of 
oldest examples of such ablaut patterns that we may be certain that the 
normal grade really was the original. If we assume otherwise we may be 
committing the same fallacy as if we should reconstruct an IE *keis- 
*kois- as well as a weak grade *kis- on the basis of Engl. hiss, and forgot 
to notice that the latter was a sound imitation of a comparatively recent 
date. 

“2 For a similar criticism see now also Debrunner, IF 55. 316 f. 
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presupposes the independent existence of root determinatives as 
well as the roots themselves is an absurdity. 

Finally, another consideration concerning laryngeals, which play 
such a large part in these theories. Every vowel had to begin and 
end in some way, and a particularly vigorous beginning is the 
laryngeal or glottal stop. To call such a movement a consonant is 
possible only when one assumes that it is apperceived as a separate 
element, i.e., when it has become a phoneme. To maintain that 
this had been the case in IE or pre-IE is an a-priori assumption 
which is decidedly improbable in the present state of our knowledge. 
After all, phonemic value of laryngeal stops is not the rule but the 
exception, and I should be more interested in a plausible explana- 
tion of the position laryngeals attained in Semitic ** and Hamitic 
than in a doctrine which reconstructs the entire IE sound pattern 
on the assumption that it must have had at one time the same 
exceptional scheme of sounds, and then assumes that Hittite, the 
most altered of the older IE languages, alone retained such sounds 
per se, as opposed to all of the others, which lost them everywhere 
and thus separately came to the same result, a result in direct con- 
trast to the tenacious persistence of phonemic laryngeals in Semitic 
and Hamitic for which their existence is established. 





“ Evidently the various laryngeal hypotheses from H. Méller on to a large 
extent have their roots in the desire to find as many points of agreement 
as possible between IE and Hamito-Semitic. With the search for further 
relatives of IE I am in full sympathy, and I believe that the arguments 
in favor of the kinship of the two language families cannot be lightly thrust 
aside. Cf., most recently, A. Cuny, Mélanges Maspero 1. 257 ff. However, 
when it comes to the question of the laryngeals, I have no doubt that the 
original will be found to have been on the side of the Indo-European, and 
that secondary use as phonemes in Hamito-Semitic is much more probable 
than separate loss in each of the IE dialects, and that it is in itself sus- 
picious that the only IE language which shows any trace of phonemic 
— is the very one that was used in territory adjoining that of the 

emites, 





TYPES OF CHINESE CATEGORICAL THINKING 
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ONE OF THE criticisms levelled by westerners against Chinese 
philosophy is that it has failed to develop a system of logic. Like 
most sweeping criticisms, this is not absolutely true, for during 
the fourth and third centuries B.c., the followers of the Mohist 
school do appear to have experimented with methods of thinking in 
many ways comparable to our western logic.’ The statement re- 
mains true, however, to the extent that this school did not long 
survive, and that it failed to leave a lasting impression on Chinese 
thought. 

We may grant, therefore, that the Chinese have made compars- 
tively little use of the logical method, but this by no means implies 
that they, in their way, are not as orderly and “ logical,” in the non- 
technical sense of that word, as we are in ours. There is hardly a 
people on the face of the earth, in fact, which has tried more 
consistently to look for balance and harmony in the universe, and 
hence has striven more zealously to reduce all phenomena under sets 
of orderly, all-inclusive schemata. This characteristic of Chinese 
thinking I have elsewhere described as a part of “ the Chinese view 
of the universe, which tends to divide both the human and the 
physical worlds into a number of fixed categories, and which, in the 
human world, tries to classify each man under one of these cate- 
gories.” ? For want of a better term, I should here like to define 
further this characteristic feature of Chinese thought as “ cate- 
gorical thinking,” using the word categorical not in its logical 
sense of unconditional, absolute, etc., but in the sense of something 
that is classified or divided. 

Nowhere is this feeling of the Chinese for order and balance more 
apparent than in their classical written language itself, which to a 





See Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy (Peiping, 1937), 
English translation by Derk Bodde, vol. 1, ch. 11. 

2 See Derk Bodde, China’s First Unifier, a study of the Ch‘in dynasty as 
seen in the life of Li Sst (280?-208 B. C.), Leiden, 1938, p. 99. See also 
Marcel Granet, La pensée chinoise (Paris, 1934), which treats this subject 
at considerable length. 
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high degree is characterized by the use of evenly balanced clauses 
consisting of three, four, five or six words each as the case may be, 
following each other in a markedly rhythmical progression.* It 
shows itself again in the Chinese dualistic view of the universe, 
according to which all physical phenomena are the product of the 
ceaseless interplay of the Yang and the Yin, which represent re- 
spectively the male and the female, the positive and the negative, 
the light and the dark forces of nature. 

There is hardly an aspect of Chinese life, indeed, in which this 
search for balance is not to some degree evident. It is to be found 
all the way from the formal arrangement of the furniture in a 
Chinese room to that rigid layout of city streets along north-to- 
south and east-to-west axes, which places Chinese cities among the 
earliest examples of city planning.‘ 

The consequence of this very fundamental Chinese feeling for 
order and harmony is the extraordinary development, both in 
speech and in literature, of what may be called numerical categories. 
Under the numeral three, for example, there are such categories as 
the Three Rituals, Three Sacrificial Animals, Three Auspicious 
Stars, ete.; under four, the Four Seas, Four Great Rivers, Four 
Cardinal Points, etc. ; under five, the Five Punishments, Five Forms 
of Taxation, Five Supernatural Creatures, etc.; and so on up to the 
Ten Thousand Things,° which is a generic term signifying all 
things in the universe.® 

Among these numerical categories, those in five and nine are the 
most important. An example of the latter is to be found in the 
description, given in the Huai-nan-tzii (second century B.C.), of 
Heaven as a plate-like body comprising nine parts: a small inner 
disk, which is surrounded by eight pie-like segments extending 





*For a description of a notable example of this type of prose, that of the 
Chinese chain-syllogism, see Bodde, China’s First Unifier, pp. 228-232. 

‘It may be remarked here parenthetically that the Chinese possess an 
amazingly acute sense of direction. When in China, for example, one wishes 
to have a table moved to a different part of one’s room, one does not tell 
the servant to shift it to his right or to his left, but to “move it a little 
east” or west, or whatever the direction may be, even if it is a matter 
of only two or three inches. 

* Wan wu 

*For an extended list of 319 such categories, see W. F. Mayers, The 
Chinese Reader’s Manual (Shanghai reprint of 1924), part 2. 
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toward the eight compass points.” Another example is Tsou Yen’s 
(third century B.c.) conception of the world as being made up of 
nine large continents, separated from one another by oceans. These 
nine continents are in their turn each subdivided into nine smaller 
continents, which are again separated by seas, so that the world asa 
whole includes a total of eighty-one such small continents, of which 
China was believed to be one.® 

As for the categories in five, these are for the most part based on 
the theory of the Five Agents or Elements (earth, wood, metal, fire, 
and water), which, through their successive rise and decline in an 
eternal cycle, are believed to produce all physical and even mental 
phenomena. With them a long series of other categories in five have 
been equated, such as the Five Colors, Five Sounds, Five Tastes, Five 
Smells, Five Tones, Five Directions, Five Planets, etc.® This Five 
Element system, though probably not existing in well developed 
form much before the third century B. c., has since that time com- 
pletely dominated all other theories in cosmology, medical science, 
and Chinese thinking generally. 

These attempts to fit the universe into numerical categories, 
though absurd to us today, represented in their time a very real 
effort toward the use of a scientific method. Unfortunately, they 
failed to produce a true physical science, because, being based upon 
false, man-made analogies, they disregarded the use of the em- 
pirical method of direct observation of nature, and thus distorted 
and forced natural phenomena into an artifical pattern. Indeed, 
their uncritical acceptance in later times has even tended to dis- 
courage the development of a true scientific method.*® Very much 
the same situation has existed until recent times in the West, 
where for many centuries the mere existence of a system of logic 
by itself failed to produce any very great results in natural science, 
until it came to be reinforced by the all important empirical method 
of objective observation and experimentation. 





7See Alfred Forke, The World-Conception of the Chinese, their astro- 
nomical, cosmological and physico-philosophical speculations (London, 
1925), pp. 134-135. 

® See Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, I, 160-161. 

*For a table showing these correspondences, see Forke, op. cit., pp: 
240-241. 

10 See Bodde, “The Attitude toward Science and Scientific Method in 
Ancient China,” in T‘ien Hsia Monthly, vol. 2, no. 2, Feb., 1936, pp. 151-152. 
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Chinese categorical thinking, of the sort discussed above, has been 
for the most part directed to the classification of objective, physical 
phenomena. Less familiar, but equally interesting, have been the 
Chinese attempts to classify human beings under various categories, 
usually according to their mental and moral characteristics, or 
according to the type of activity which they should pursue in society. 
Confucius (551-479 B.c.) was probably the originator of classifi- 
cations of this kind, when he described four types of men as: 
“Those who are born with knowledge are of the hightest rank. 
Those who acquire it by study are next. Those who learn despite 
their natural limitations are next. But those who are of limited 
ability and yet will not learn—these form the lowest class of men.” ** 
Some of his other suggestive, though fragmentary, remarks on this 
subject will be quoted later. 

The Shuo Yiian, written by Liu Hsiang (79-8 B. c.),?? is a very 
well known work in the Confucian tradition, containing a vast 
number of historical incidents and anecdotes. These anecdotes, 
though they were not written with the express purpose of classifying 
human beings according to different categories, do serve in effect to 
do this, because, being compiled with the definite intention of 
standing as moral examples to later generations, they are carefully 
grouped under twenty different chapters, each designed to exemplify 
one particular type of human character or conduct. The titles of 
these twenty chapters are as follows: (1) The way of the ruler, 
(2) The methods of the minister, (3) Consolidating the foundation, 
(4) Establishing self restraint, (5) Valuing virtue, (6) Returning 
to kindliness, (7) Principles of government, (8) Honoring the 
talented, (9) Upright remonstrances, (10) Respectful caution, 
(11) Virtuous counsels, (12) Deputy emissaries, (13) Wily plots, 
(14) Extreme public-mindedness, (15) Pointers to the militarists, 
(16) Collected conversations, (17) Miscellaneous words, (18) 
Discrimination between things, (19) Cultivation of outword form, 
(20) Returning to the essential.** 





™See the Lun Yi (Confucian Analects), XVI, 9. 

“For these dates, see Charles S. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historio- 
graphy (Harvard University Press, 1938), p. 33, note 37 

* The Chinese titles are: (1) chiin tao #2» (2) ch‘en shu FS @p, (3) 
chien pen 3 7, (4) li chich Of Gi: (5) kuei te Ke: (6) fu en i B.. 
(7) cheng ii Eee. (8) tsun hsien . (9) cheng lien ER: (10) ching 
shen Sit, (11) shan shuo eR, (12) feng shih FE fi, (13) ch'iian mou 
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It will be noticed that almost all of these titles have to do with 
governmental and administrative activity, which the Chinese have 
always placed on the highest plane of human activity, and prepara- 
tion for which has been the main reason for making moral classifi- 
cations of this kind. Such, at least, is true in the case of the Jen 
Wu Chih, a very interesting work written sometime between 4. p, 
240 and 250 by Liu Shao, which has been translated into English 
by John K. Shryock, under the title of The Study of Human 
Abilities. The chief purpose of this book is to classify statesmen 
according to their abilities and types of personality, and hence it 
contains a number of interesting categories. Among these is one 
that lists the following twelve different types of ability: the man of 
sublime behavior, the statesman, the strategist, the leader of a state, 
the man of instrumental ability, the critic, the practical man, the 
astute man, the literary man, the learned man, the dialectician, and 
the military hero. Liu Shao goes on to give historical examples for 
each of these types of men, and then to state what particular office 
in the government each is best suited for. For example, a person 
who combines in himself the qualities of the man of sublime be- 
havior, the statesman, and the strategist, should be prime minister; 
the literary man should be imperial historiographer, and so on."* 

Classifications of this kind suggest very much the theory of the 
“humours ” which was so prevalent in medieval Europe, and has 
left its influence on Ben Jonson’s two plays, Every Man in his 
Humour and Every Man out of his Humour, as well as on much 
later literature. According to this theory, “ Fire was hot and dry, 
air hot and moist, water cold and moist, earth cold and dry. The 
effect of these in the human system was that fire produced choler, 
air produced blood, water phlegm, and earth melancholy. ... An 
equable mixture of the four humours produced the perfect, well- 
balanced temperament. ... But in average characters, these con- 
flicting elements were blended in varying proportions, and the 
predominance of any one humour determined the type.” * 





BE» (14) chih kung FBZ, (15) chih wu He R, (16) ts‘ung t'an BB 
(17) tsa yen RES, (18) pien wu HEH. (19) hsiu wen ER, (20) fan 
chih ‘ 

a4 KK K. Shryock, The Study of Human Abilities, the Jen wu chih 
of Liu Shao (American Oriental Series, vol. 11, 1937), pp. 68, 105f. 

18 See Percy Simpson’s introduction to Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour (Oxford University Press, 1919), pp. xxxvi-xxxvili. 
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An extremely interesting example of the way classifications based 
on moral qualities were carried into actual practise in the Chinese 
government, is described by Robert des Rotours in his book dealing 
with the development of the civil service examination system during 
the Tang dynasty (A.D. 618-906).%* According to Rotours’s 
account, it was the custom during this time for the governmental 
heads of offices in the capital and in the prefectures throughout the 
empire, to give a public report each year on the moral and intel- 
lectual qualities of their subordinates. The basis of these reports 
was what were known as the four “ Merits,” *’ and the twenty-seven 
“Perfections.” ** The four Merits were as follows: (1) “His 
virtue and his righteousness are renowned.” *® (2) “ His integrity 
and his cireumspection are brilliantly displayed.”?° (3) “ His 
equity and his impartiality are worthy of being praised.” ** (4) 
“His diligence and his activity never relax.” ** These were quali- 
ties that were considered universally desirable, and at least one of 
which should be possessed by every good official. 

The twenty-seven Perfections were qualifications of a more speci- 
fic nature, differing according to the particular position held by the 
individual official. They are too numerous to be given in full here, 
but a few may be quoted as examples. The first was: “ He proposes 
what is proper, discards what is improper, repairs omissions, and 
fills up lacunae.” This Perfection would be applied as a standard to 
the ministers who immediately surrounded the Emperor. The 
tighth was: “The soldiers are exercised, and the armies and their 
clothing are completely ready.” This applied to the troop com- 
manders. The twenty-seventh was: “In calculating the movement 
of the stars and the calendar, he has observed the rules with pre- 
cision and exactness.” This applied to the officials of astronomy in 
charge of the calendar. 

By means of the reports thus made annually all over the empire, 
subordinate officials were graded into nine classes or categories, 
according to the number of Merits and Perfections which each 





*®See Robert des Rotours, Le traité des examens, traduit de la Nouvelle 
histoire des T‘ang (Paris, 1932), pp. 50-55. 

Shan =. 18 Tsui ik: 

"Tei yu wen 3% A el 

*“Ch‘ing shen ming chu in th A. 

* Kung p'ing k‘o ch‘eng Z\28 Dy fq - 


* K‘o ch‘in fei hsieh tf ih BE tH- 
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possessed, as follows: (1) Those possessing at least one Perfection 
and all four Merits. (2) Those with either one Perfection and 
three Merits, or with all four Merits. (3) Those with either oy 
Perfection and two Merits, or with three Merits. (4) Those with 
either one Perfection and one Merit, or with two Merits. (5) Those 
with either one Perfection or one Merit. (6) Those with neither g 
single Merit nor a single Perfection, but who had not done badly. 
(7) Those who had acted unjustly and for their own self interest, 
(8) Those who had sought only their private interest and had 
turned away from their duties. (9) Those who had committed a 
proven fraud. 

According to this very curious classification, officials holding a place 
in the first four ranks received an increase in salary corresponding 
to one-fourth of their actual salary for every rank above the fifth 
gained since the preceeding year. The salary of those in the fifth 
or middle rank was neither increased nor reduced. That of those in 
ranks six to eight was decreased by one-fourth for every rank below 
five. Those in the ninth rank were dismissed. Promotions, as well 
as salary increases, were made according to the same classifications. 

For us of the modern world, such a system of classification is so 
fantastic that it seems almost incredible that it could ever have been 
seriously applied in actual government. Possibly it was more of 
an Utopian idea on paper than something that was ever used very 
widely, and in any case it probably lasted no more than a very short 
period. Nevertheless, another, though less bizarre, evidence of the 
Chinese fondness for fixed categories, and one also connected with 
the examination system, lasted as late as the year 1905, when these 
examinations were abolished. This concerned the method used for 
grading the candidates who took the examinations held every three 
years in Peking and in the provincial capitals. Candidates who 
were successful were not only marked as having “ passed,” but were 
even graded in the exact order in which they had passed, such as 
first, second, third, fourth, ete. The stupendous task involved in 
such a grading becomes apparent when we remember that the 
Peking examinations, for example, might be attended by more than 
ten thousand candidates on any one occasion. 

The remainder of this article will be devoted to another example 
of Chinese categorical thinking, which, though not as early as that 
of Liu Hsiang, not as elaborately discussed and developed as that of 
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Liu Shao, and not carried into actual practise in the government, as 
was that of the T‘ang examination system, is probably the most 
comprehensive attempt of its kind to be found, not only in Chinese, 
but in world literature. 

This is the curious compilation, known as the “ Table of Ancient 
and Modern Men,” ** which occupies the twentieth chapter in the 
Chien Han Shu (History of the Former Han Dynasty). The 
greater part of this history was written by the noted historian, Pan 
Ku (A. D. 32-92), but there is some doubt as to the actual authorship 
of the “Table” itself. We know that this and the other seven 
chronological tables contained in the Ch‘ien Han Shu were left 
incomplete by Pan Ku at the time of his death, and that his gifted 
sister Pan Chao (died between A. D. 114 and 120), was then put to 
work on them. There is also a probability that some of the final 
touches were added by one of Pan Chao’s students, Ma Hsii BM, 
and it is impossible to determine exactly how much of the total 
should be attributed to Pan Ku, how much to Pan Chao, and how 
much to Ma Hsii. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong, however, if 
we assume that the general conception of the “Table of Ancient 
and Modern Men,” and possibly its preface, come from Pan Ku; 
while Pan Chao, and to a lesser extent Ma Hsii, may have done the 
actual work of compilation. The exact date is also uncertain, but a 
year near A. D. 100 may not be far wrong.** 

In this “ Table of Ancient and Modern Men,” a total of no less 
than 1,955 men known to Chinese history have been arranged in 
chronological order, beginning with the earliest legendary times and 
coming down to the end of the Ch‘in dynasty (255-206 B.0.). 
These men have each been classified under nine different categories, 
according to the compiler’s opinion of their moral and intellectual 
worth. 

Before going on to discuss this classification in detail, it may be 
well to allow Pan Ku, its original conceiver, to explain it in his own 
words. His preface to this chronological table reads as follows: 

“Ever since the making of written documents, the people of 
former times whom we have been able to hear about are those 





* Ku chin jen piao BOAR: 
“For a discussion of this whole problem, see Nancy Lee Swann, Pan 
Chao: Foremost Woman Scholar of China (American Historical Associa- 


tion, 1932), ch. 5, especially pp. 65-69. 
4 
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mentioned in the classics and records, (such as) the Emperors and 
Kings, from T‘ang and Yii upward,” who bear appellations and 
posthumous titles. Their ministers have not been so mentioned, 
but the various philosophers (of later times) have had something to 
say about these. Although (their lives) have not been studied by 
Confucius,”* nevertheless they have been recorded in (other) writ- 
ings, where they have been classified so as to exemplify virtue, make 
evil manifest, and serve as encouragement or warning to later men.” 
Therefore I have taken widely (from these writings). 

“ Confucius has said: ‘ As to being a Sage or a man of perfect 
virtue, how can I presume to such a claim?’ ** Again he has said: 
‘ What has he to do with perfect virtue? Must he not be a Sage?’* 
‘TI do not know why he should be deemed a man of perfect virtue.’ ™ 
* Those who are born with knowledge are of the highest rank. Those 
who acquire it by study are next. Those who learn despite their 
natural limitations are next. But those who are of limited ability 
and yet will not learn—these form the lowest class of men.’ * 

“ Again he has said: ‘To men above the middle class one may 
discourse on higher things.’ ** ‘It is only those of the highest 
wisdom or of the lowest stupidity who cannot be changed.’ * 

“The records say in the cases of Yao, Shun and Yii, that when 
Chi and Kao acted with them to do good, they carried out (their 





36 and Rm. i.e., the mythical sage-rulers, Yao and Shun. 

2° This is a reference to the brief historical work known as the Ch‘un 
Ch‘iu (Spring and Autumn Annals), the writing of which has been 
traditionally, but erroneously, attributed to Confucius. 

27 A reference to the “praise and blame” theory of Chinese history, 
traditionally believed to be found in historical writings of the type of the 
Ch‘un Ch‘iu (mentioned in the preceding note), the cryptic sentences of 
which are supposed by their phraseology to indicate either the historian’s 
praise or censure for the persons and events they describe. 

28 See the Lun Yii (Confucian Analects), VII, 33. 

2° This was the answer given by Confucius to the question of a disciple: 
“Suppose there were one who conferred benefits far and wide upon the 
people and who was able to succour the multitude, what might one say of 
him?” See Lun Yi, VI, 28. 

8° Another answer by Confucius to a disciple who asked concerning 
someone whether he were a man of perfect virtue. See ibid., V, 18. 

31 Tun Yi, XVI, 9. See also above, p. 203. 

3 Jbid., VI, 19. 

** Tbid., XVII, 3. 
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jdeas).“* But when Kun and Huan Tou wished to do evil with 
them, they had them executed.** Those with whom one may do 
good, but with whom one cannot do evil, are what are meant by the 
highest wisdom. 

“In the cases of Chieh and Chou, when (Kuan) Lung-feng and 
Pi Kan wished to do good with them, they had them executed.** 
But when Yii Hsin and the Marquis of Ch‘ung acted with them to 
do evil, they carried out (their ideas).*? Those with whom one may 
do evil, but with whom one cannot do good, are what are meant by 
the lowest stupidity. 

“Tn the case of Huan, Duke of Ch‘i, when Kuan Chung was his 
minister, he became Lord Protector, but when Shu Tiao assisted 
him, there was disorder.** Those with whom one may do (either) 
good or evil are what are meant by men of the middle class. 

“In accordance with these (classifications), I have arranged 
(the persons listed in my table) into nine grades. I have examined 
deeply into the classics and records of successive generations, which 
mutually follow one another, and thus have compiled an all-inclusive 
outline covering both antiquity and modern times, as follows.” 





“Yao and Shun are mythical sage-rulers; Yii, also a mythical figure, is 
supposed to have followed them and to have founded the Hsia dynasty. 
Chi, whose full name is Hou Chi RE: is supposed to have been minister 
of agriculture under Shun and to have been the first ancestor of the rulers 
of the Chou dynasty. Kao RB: usually known as Kao Yao Rhy was the 
most famed of Shun’s virtuous ministers. 

* Kun at. the unworthy father of Yii, failed in the task assigned to 
him of draining the great flood which covered China at that time. He 
was recommended for this task by Huan Tou se HE. an evil minister under 
Yao. Both men were later punished by Shun. 

*Kuan Lung-feng BA E53 and Pi Kan }b-F were respectively vir- 
tuous ministers under Chieh (18181-1776?) and Chou (1154?-1123?), the 
evil last rulers of the Hsia and Shang dynasties, by whom they were put 
to death for their remonstrances. 

*Yii Hsin 3 and the Marquis of Ch‘ung #3 fi were evil followers 
of Chieh and Chou respectively. 

*Kuan Chung EF fh one of the most famous statesmen of Chinese 
antiquity, brought his ruler, Duke Huan (685-643), to a position of 
Supremacy (pa g;) over the other feudal lords. Shu Tiao A was a 
eunuch who waited on the table of Duke Huan, and through whose influence 
the proper heir to the throne was set aside in favor of another son. This 
led to a general struggle for the rule of Ch‘i, when the Duke died in 643. 
See the Tso Chuan (Couvreur’s translation, I, 316). 
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The numerous quotations from Confucius that appear in the 
above preface make it evident that Pan Ku has looked to him for 
mspiration in compiling this table; indeed, it has already been 
pointed out that Confucius was probably the first who made classif- 
cations of humanity in this way. It is to be noted that the types of 
personality mentioned by Confucius in these quotations are the 
Sage,** the man of perfect virtue,* the man of wisdom," and the 
stupid man.*? 

The distinctions between these types of men are not based on 
mere material accomplishment, but at the same time take into con- 
sideration both moral and intellectual qualities. The man of wis- 
dom, for example, though notable for his learning, must at the 
same time be a person of high moral standards, if he is to merit the 
title of “wise.” In other words, his knowledge cannot be of the 
Machiavellian type, used solely for the injury of his fellow creatures. 
It must be a higher kind of wisdom, giving him an insight into 
ethical and social problems. 

Pure virtue, however, is valued even more greatly by the Con- 
fucian than is intellectual knowledge, and therefore the man of jen 
{2 meaning by that, the man of perfect virtue and goodness, is cor- 
sidered to be higher than the man of wisdom. Nevertheless, the 
man of jen may sometimes conceivably be a person so naive and 
guileless that he lacks the understanding of human nature that 
would make his virtue most effective in the world. Hence the 
highest rank of all is reserved for the Sage, of whom there have 
been but a handful in human history, and who combine in their 
character, wonderfully blended, the perfect virtue of the man of jen 
and the insight and understanding of the man of wisdom. 

At the other end of the scale stands the stupid man, whose 
stupidity is not that of the simple, good-natured idiot, but is 
lustful, savage, degenerate kind of stupidity, which blinds him to 
all goodness in the world and makes him no better than a beast. 

These, then, are the main types of personality discussed by Con- 
fucius, and all of them appear in the “ Table of Ancient and Modem 
men.” This table groups its 1,955 historical figures under three 
main categories, which are in their turn subdivided into three 





89 Sheng jen He. 4 Chih jen ¥en J. 
40 Jen jen CHK. 42 Vii jen & J. 
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minor divisions, thus making a total of nine ranks or classes. 
These nine ranks are arranged in the text as nine parallel columns, 
under which the names contained in each are chronologically listed, 
and are headed by the following titles: (1) upper upper: the Sage; 
(2) middle upper: the man of perfect virtue; (3) lower upper: 
the man of wisdom; (4) upper middle; (5) middle middle; (6) 
lower middle; (7) upper lower; (8) middle lower; (9) lower 
lower: the stupid man.** 

The men classified under the above nine categories begin with the 
mythical sage-emperor, Fu Hsi (traditionally said to have reigned 
from 2852 to 2738 B. c.), and end with Wu Kuang 32) (died 208 
z.¢.), one of the revolters who helped to overthrow the Ch‘in dy- 
nasty. In Pan Chao’s original compilation this period of 2,646 
years is not subdivided chronologically in any way, but for our own 
purposes we may break it up as follows: ** (1) Legendary period 
(2852-2206 B.C.) ; (2) Hsia dynasty (2205-1766); (3) Shang or 
Yin dynasty (1765-1123); (4) Western Chou dynasty (1122- 
123); *° (5) Chun Ch‘iu (Spring and Autum) period (722-481) ; 
(6) Chan Kuo (Warring States) period (480-256); (7) Ch‘in 
dynasty (255-206 B. c.). 

The following diagram presents in statistical form the data that 
may be abstracted from Pan Chao’s chronological table. The 
column at the right gives the average “ moral rating” which Pan 
Chao would assign to each of the above seven periods of history, as 
determined mathematically from Pan Chao’s ratings of individual 
persons. For example, if all the persons within a certain period 
were to belong to the first group of Sages, their average rating 





“The Chinese names are as follows: (1) shang shang _E_E: sheng jen 
# (2) shang chung _E: jen jen CA: (3) shang hsia EP: chih 
jen #8 J; (4) chung shang eH F; (5) chung chung HB rh; (6) chung 
hsia HP (7) hsia shang TE: (8) hsia chung THe; (9) hsia hsia 
TP: vii jen A K- 

“The dates here given are in all cases those traditionally assigned, even 
for periods which we now know to be purely mythical. When making 
these subdivisions, it was sometimes difficult to decide under which period 
certain men should be classified, when their lives happened to overlap two 
epochs, 

“ For purposes of convenience, I have made the Western Chou period end 
in 723, just before the beginning of the Ch‘un Ch‘iu period, instead of in 
771. 
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would be 1; it would be 9 if they were all to belong to the ninth 
group of “stupid men.” 





Number of persons per category 





Categories 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Total Average 
persons rating 





Periods 
Legendary 9 140 28 
(2852-2206) 

Hsia 

(2205-1766 ) 











Shang 
(1765-1123) 
Western Chou 
(1122-723) 
Ch‘un Ch‘iu 
(722-481) 
Warring States 
(480-256) 
Ch‘in 
(255-206 ) 
Total 14 174 204 315 340 299 242 232 134 f 5.35 




















The preparation of the above statistics has been greatly aided by 
consultation of the Jen Piao Kao, a valuable study on the “ Table 
of Ancient and Modern Men” made by the noted scholar, Liang 
Yii-sheng (preface dated 1786).** This monograph is a treasure 
house of information, containing detailed notes on each of the 1,955 
men (many of them rather obscure figures) listed in the “ Table,” 
including references to their first appearance in Chinese literature, 
discussions of their historicity, etc. In his preface, Liang Yii-sheng 
also demonstrates that the “Table,” as we have it to-day, has 
suffered certain changes since its original compilation. Thus, by 
reference to various passages in Chinese literature in which the 
“Table ” is quoted, he proves that at least five names have been lost 
from it since it was first made,*’ and that ten other names, though 


“ ARF: by 2 HE in 9 chiian. The edition consulted by me is 
that contained in the Kuang-ya Ts‘ung-shu RHEE: printed in 1888. 
‘7 See his preface, p. 2a. The five persons thus omitted are: Ho Chii 


}4y, Kung Kan Zy gh, a Great Officer of Ch'i, Lao Ai gigi, the Marquis 
of Ch‘ung #2/%, and Ssi Kuei & %. 
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they still remain, no longer appear in the same categories under 
which they were originally grouped.** In the compilation of the 
above statistical summary, these changes have been taken into care- 
ful account. 

The most striking thing about these data is the very clear way in 
which they reveal one of the most fundamental Chinese concepts of 
history: the belief that during the period of remotest antiquity a 
golden age existed of sage-rulers who governed a happy and con- 
tended people, and that history, in later times, has witnessed a 
constant development of human conflict, disorder, and moral de- 
generation.*® Thus the legendary period has the extraordinarily 
high average of 2.8, which means that, according to the compiler’s 
belief, the important persons of that time, taken as an average, all 
occupied a position somewhere between that of the “man of wis- 
dom” and the “man of perfect virtue.” It possesses eight out of 
the total fourteen Sages of Chinese history before 206 B.c.; 109 
out of the total 174 “ men of perfect virtue ”; and only nine out of 
the 134 “ stupid men ” of the ninth grade. 

The following Hsia dynasty falls to the comparatively low aver- 
age of 5.32. This abrupt drop is difficult to explain, though we 
may perhaps see in it the realistic impact of the Hsia, the first 
period which can lay even the slightest claim to historical existence, 
following in sharp contrast to the preceding, wholly mythical age. 
Chinese scholars of recent years have established the fact that, once 
we leave the historically well established Chou dynasty behind us, 
the farther back we delve into traditional Chinese history, the more 





“See ibid. The ten persons, with their ranks as they appear in the 
present text, and as corrected by Liang Yii-sheng, are as follows: 
Name Present rank Oorrected rank 
Ch'in Wu-yang 35 Ze pp 7 
Ching K‘o Fi) 
Kao Chien-li ty ie BE 
Lin Hsiang-ju 48 40 
Lu Chung-lien : 
Marquis of Teng-ch'i $hAilS fe 
Meng Tzii ey (a eunuch) 
Shih Hui +f 
Tien Tan bid 
Yang-ch‘u Fu he BR 


“See Bodde, China’s First Unifier, pp. 211 f. 


or RP OND NDR AD 
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detailed and circumstantial become its historical records, yet at the 
same time the more unreal and idealized become the events which 
they describe. This phenomenon eloquently testifies to the fact that 
the records of these early periods are actually of late origin; a fact 
confirmed in the “ Table,” not only by the high “ moral average” 
ascribed to the legendary period, but by the large number of 140 
persons included in its 646 years, which is a number proportionately 
greater than that for either the following Hsia or Shang dynasties, 

With the Shang dynasty, the average rises from the Hsia average 
of 5.32 to an average of 3.93, but for all later periods it drops once 
more well below 5. During the Ch‘un Ch‘iu period it falls as low as 
5.71, and this period also contains a proportionately greater number 
of men (950 during 241 years) than do any of the others. The 
reason for both these facts is probably the existence of the great 
Tso Chuan chronological history, which gives us a more detailed and 
realistic picture of the Ch‘un Ch‘iu age than we have for any other. 

When we come to the final period of all, that of the Ch‘in dynasty, 
we find that it is also the one with the lowest average, 6.07. This 
is what might be expected, both because of the hatred that the Han 
scholars felt toward the Ch‘in dynasty on account of its burning of 
the books and other oppressive measures, and because it was actually 
a period of exceptional unscrupulousness. 

The general average for the 1,955 men listed for entire Chinese 
history down to 206 B.C. is placed at 5.35, that is, somewhat below 
the figure 5, which would be the absolute average between the first 
and ninth categories. From this pessimistic fact, we might conclude 
that Pan Chao (or whoever made this compilation) leaned in her 
views more toward the Confucian philosopher, Hsiin Tzii, who 
maintained that man is by nature evil, than to Hsiin Tzii’s pre 
decessor, Mencius, who believed in the fundamental goodness of 
human nature. This, however, would be an unwarranted assump- 
tion to make on these grounds, as it is highly improbable that when 
Pan Chao made her historical classifications, she ever imagined that 
they would some day be subjected to mathematical analysis. 

Who, for Pan Chao, were the truly great men of Chinese history! 
This is a question of interest, not only because she, as the coz- 
tinuator of the Ch‘ien Han Shu, is one of China’s outstanding 
literary women, but because her views may be taken as represents- 
tive, to some degree, of the learned world of about a.p. 100 in 
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which she lived. The fourteen Sages whom she lists are the fol- 
lowing : 
(1) Legendary period: 

Fu Hsi (2852-2738) the “ Three 
Shen Nung (the “ Divine Farmer”) (2737-2698) -Sovereigus ” 
Huang Ti (the “ Yellow Emperor”) (2697-2598) ) (san huang =) 
Shao Hao (2597-2514) ) 
Chuan Hsii (2513-2436) the “Five Emperors” 


Ti Ku (2435-2366) 9 be 
Yao (2357-2256) (wu ti Ri) 


Shun (2255-2206) 
(2) Hsia dynasty: 
Yii (2205-2198) (founder of the dynasty) 
(3) Shang dynasty: 
T‘ang (1783-1754) (founder of the dynasty) 
(4) Western Chou: 
King Wen (1184-1157) 
King Wu (1156-1116) founders of the dynasty 
Duke of Chou (1122-1116) 


(5) Ch‘un Ch‘tu period: 
Confucius (551-479) 





Of these Sages, only the last four possess much historical reality. 
In this connection, a word of explanation must be made about the 
omission of Lao Tzti, who in the text of the “ Table of Ancient and 
Modern Men,” as it exists to-day, is with Confucius given a place 
among the Sages. The reason for this omission is that, as explained 
by Liang Yii-sheng, it was only in the year A. p. 742 that Lao Tzii 
was raised in this table, by imperial edict, to the exalted position of 
Sage which he now holds; before this date, as proved by literary 
sources, he occupied a place only in the fourth rank.®° This eleva- 





“See Liang Yii-sheng, op. cit., chiian 1, p. 14b (his discussion on the 
‘commentary by Chang Yen #4 to the preface of the “Table”), and 
chiian 4, p. 32a (discussion on Lao Tzi). For the edict raising Lao Tzi 
to the first rank, see Teng Chih-ch‘eng bh) Zim: Chung-hua Erh-ch‘ien 
Vien Shih —F (Two Thousand Years of Chinese History), 
Shanghai, 2nd edition, 1935, vol. III , p. 288. 
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tion came as the result of the cult of Taoism that was practised 
by many of the rulers of the T‘ang dynasty, especially the Emperor, 
Hsiian-tsung, who believed that Lao Tzi was the ancestor of their 
family. 

This tampering with the text largely destroys the significance 
that would otherwise attach to the fact that in the present text Lao 
Tzii is listed in a place no less than eighty-seven after that of 
Confucius. Were it not for such tampering, this fact would prove 
that Pan Chao, like most modern scholars, believed that Lao Tzi 
lived later than Confucius, and was not his elder contemporary, as 
is the traditional view. 

The mention of Lao Tzii and Confucius leads naturally to the 
question of what was Pan Chao’s attitude toward the various philo- 
sophic schools which flourished during the last centuries of the Chou 
dynasty. Their chief representatives, so far as they are to be found 
in her table, are the following: 


School Rank 
(1) Confucian: 

Confucius 

Hsiin Tzi 

Mencius 

Tseng Tzii (favorite disciple of Confucius) 

Tzi Sstii (grandson of Confucius) 


(2) Taoist: 
Lao Tzi 
Lieh Tzi 
(3) Mohist: 
Mo Ti 
Ch‘in Ku-li Bieie (disciple of Mo Ti) 
Hsii Jo # , 
Meng Sheng ra) 
(4) Legalist: 
Han Fei Tzu 
Kuan Chung 
Li Ssii 
Shang Yang 
Shen Pu-hai =| RE 
Shen Tao eS) 
(5) Dialecticians: 
Hui Shih 
Kung-sun Lung 


(Later Mohists) 
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(6) School of Five Elements: 
Tsou Yen 


(7) Miscellaneous: 
Kao Tzi 4 F- (opposed Mencius on human nature) 4 
T‘ien P‘ien Fa Bt (nihilist) 5 
Wei Mou F3'i R (hedonist ) 6 
Yin Wen Tzi FX F (pacifist ) 4 


It is not surprising that the Confucian school, with an average of 
2, holds the place of honor. Worthy of note is the fact that both 
Mencius and Hsiin Tzti are given the same rating of 2. Hsiin Tzu, 
in fact, during the early part of the Han dynasty, seems, if any- 
thing, to have been even more popular than Mencius, and it was only 
many centuries after Pan Chao’s time, and especially following the 
Confucianist revival of the T‘ang and Sung dynasties, that Hsiin 
Tzi’s influence waned, largely because of his pessimistic attitude 
toward the question of human nature, while Mencius became 
supreme. 

The Mohists, for so many centuries the chief rivals of the Con- 
fucians, emerge a rather poor second. Very surprising, however, is 
the low rating of 4.5 given to the Taoist school, which during the 
early reigns of the Han dynasty had been the dominant school of 
thought. Another surprise is the rank of 6 given to the Dialec- 
ticians, whose abstract discussions on the “hard and the white,” 
ete., were derided even in their own day, and who by about A. p. 100 
had apparently sunk into complete insignificance. The Legalists, 
with an average of 4.66, fare better than might be expected. But 
their average would have been further reduced to 5.2, were it not 
for the inclusion among their number of Kuan Chung, a statesman 
who lived centuries before the formation of the Legalist school, and 
whom I have included only because, by the time of the Han dynasty, 
he was erroneously considered as a Legalist, owing to the false 
attribution of a Legalistic book to him. 

Perhaps the most notable omission among the above mentioned 
philosophic schools is the name of the great Taoist, Chuang Tzi. 
This omission may simply have resulted from a faulty transmission 
of the text, as in the cases of the proved omissions which have been 
pointed out by Liang Yii-sheng. On the other hand, it may confirm 
the assertion sometimes made as to the relatively low esteem in 
which Chuang Tzii was held during the greater part of the Han 
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dynasty. Taoism, during that time, was associated almost entirely 
with Lao Tzii and with the Yellow Emperor, Huang Ti (who was 
believed to be the originator of the school), after whose names it was 
known as the Huang-Lao school. It was only at the very end of the 
Han dynasty that Chuang Tzi replaced Huang Ti in importance, 
and that the Huang-Lao school of Taoism became known instead 
as the school of Lao-Chuang.™ 

Of the other omissions, the most notable are those of the egoist, 
Yang Chu (bitterly opposed by Mencius, and whose school seems to 
have almost wholly disappeared following the attacks by Mencius) ; 
Hsii Hsing #F#F (another opponent of Mencius, and believer in a 
back-to-nature movement) ; and such minor figures as P‘eng Meng 
BF and Sung K‘eng FAR. 

Pan Chao’s opinion on the 7’so Chuan controversy is also illumi- 
nating. The brief chronological record known as the Chun Ch‘iu 
(Spring and Autumn Annals) would be of little interest were it not 
for the three works that have been associated with it: the Kung-yang 
and Ku-liang commentaries, and the T’so Chuan. During the first 
half of the Han dynasty, the Kung-yang and Ku-liang commentaries 
were for some reason esteemed high above the infinitely more inter- 
esting and detailed Tso Chuan, and it was only when Liu Hsin (c. 
53 B. C.-A. D. 23) came forward to champion the latter, that it rose to 
a position of permanent supremacy over the other two works. Hence 
it is interesting to note that the “Table of Ancient and Moder 
Men,” compiled less than a century after the death of Liu Hsin, 
fully agrees with the latter’s opinion by listing Tso Ch‘iu-ming, the 
supposed author of the T'so Chuan, in no less than the second rank, 
whereas it places Kung-yang Kao and Ku-liang Shu, the authors 
of the two commentaries, only in the fourth rank. 

Before concluding, we may briefly examine Pan Chao’s attitude 
toward the leading statesmen and rulers of the hated Ch‘in dynasty. 
The chief of these are the following: 


Name Rank 
Chao Kao 
First Sovereign Emperor of Ch‘in 
(Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti) 
Lao Ai? 





51 See Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, I, 174. 
52 This name does not occur in the present text, but has been added 
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Name Rank 


Li Sst 6 
Lii Pu-wei 5 
Meng T‘ien 4 
Sovereign Emperor of the Second Generation 8 
( Erh-shih-huang-ti) 

Tzi-ying -— §A (grandson of the First Emperor) 

Wang Chien (Ch‘in general) 3 
Yen Yo Pa] ee (son-in-law of Chao Kao) 9 


In view of the general hatred that the Han dynasty scholars bore 
against the Ch‘in, Pan Chao may be considered to have shown 
remarkable magnanimity, especially when she groups Li Ssi, the 
burner of the books, and his master, the First Emperor, as high as 
the sixth rank. The fact that she assigns a place in the third rank 
to Wang Chien, a general who had much to do with the Ch‘in con- 
quest of the rest of China, is quite extraordinary. Notable omissions 
in this part of the table are those of Meng I (brother of Meng 
Tien), and Fu-su (eldest son of the First Emperor). 

More might be quoted from this strange “ Table of Ancient and 
Modern Men,” but enough has been mentioned to indicate its main 
points of interest. It is a curious and unique example in Chinese 
literature of Chinese categorical thinking, moralistic in type, as 
applied to history. It is interesting, besides, because its compila- 
tion, if not its inception, is probably in large part the work of a 
woman ; because of the light it throws on the tastes of its author and 
of her age; and as an illustration of the Chinese belief in an early 
golden age. 

Probably Pan Chao did well to end her work with the year 206 
B.C., more than two centuries before her time. Otherwise she 
might have offended some of the still living descendants of certain 
men whom she would have been forced to include in her table. Even 
80, it is inevitable that a work so dependent as this one on subjective 
criteria, should have met with disfavor in some quarters, and Pan 
Chao has not escaped strong criticism from certain of the com- 
mentators for a few of her judgments. Which, perhaps, is the main 
reason why, ever since Pan Chao’s time, no one else in China has 
dared to attempt a similar work! 





because Chang Yen, in his commentary to the preface of the “Table,” 
mentions Lao Ai as appearing in the “ Table” in the seventh rank. For 
other such omissions and changes, see above, notes 47 and 48. 





WAS THERE CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE AMONG 
THE SAKYAS? 


M. B. EMENEAU 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


In THE Indian Antiquary 52 (1923), pp. 267-272, A. M. Hocart, 
in a paper entitled “ Buddha and Devadatta,” * examined a pecu- 
liarity in the genealogies of the Sakyas and Koliyas which had not 
theretofore received much attention and has not been re-examined 
critically since. This peculiarity is the occurrence at two points in 
the Buddha’s family-tree of cross-cousin marriage, that is, the type 
of marriage in which the children of a brother and a sister marry. 
Such a marriage-custom is familiar enough to the anthropologists, 
who in fact invented the name generally used for it, but it is rather 
regrettably unfamiliar as a type to the Indologist. This is the more 
regrettable in that cross-cousin marriage is the norm in Dravidian- 
speaking India. Most castes and tribes in this area regard it as the 
preferred type, though not to the exclusion of other matings, and 
the Nayadis of Malabar are reported to have obligatory cross-cousin 


marriage as an institution.2 The type is found as the preferred 
form even among some of the Brahmans of the South, e. g. nowadays 
in Mysore State. The Baudhiyanadharmasiastra * refers to this and 
condones it as based on local custom, and the writers of nibandhas 
squandered much ink on it, Devanna Bhatta, Hemadri, Madhava, 
Anantadeva, and Kasinatha, most of them southern writers, justify- 
ing it on one ground or another, while most northern writers felt 





1 Kalipada Mitra examined Hocart’s hypothesis in a paper, “ Cross-cousin 
Relation between Buddha and Devadatta,” in Indian Antiquary 53 (1924), 
pp. 125-128, which is irrelevant for our purpose. The article makes the 
same assumptions as Hocart’s article and adds evidence from Sanskrit 
literature to the effect that cross-cousin marriage did take place in legend 
at least in North India. This evidence is valueless for proving such mar- 
riages among the Sakyas. It can only suggest that such marriages might 
be at home in a North Indian community; the examination of the texts 
which is made in the present paper shows that there is no convincing 
evidence of the actual existence of such marriages among the Sikyas. 

2A. Aiyappan, Social and Physical Anthropology of the Nayadis of 
Malabar, pp. 35, 56. 

*T. 1. 2. 3, 6. 
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bound to condemn it as transgressing their rules of gotra and 
sapinda exogamy. S. V. Karandikar, in chap. 10 of his book 
Hindu Exogamy,* has suggested with some right that it was the 
influence of southern defenders of cross-cousin marriage that pre- 
vented the northern writers from carrying their sapinda rules to 
the logical extreme. 

Hocart pointed out that at the origin of the Sikya and Koliya 
clans cross-cousin marriage between them is recorded and also in 
the Buddha’s immediate family, viz. in his own generation and in 
the preceding one. From this as a starting-point, which he accepted 
implicitly as a matter of historical fact, he went on to explain the 
hostility between the Buddha and Nanda on one side and Devadatta 
on the other as being based somehow on what is called by anthro- 
pologists a “ joking-relationship,” in this case obtaining between 
cross-cousins. Joking-relationships are frequent enough in the 
anthropological literature, holding in different occurrences between 
relatives of various types, and such a relationship between cross- 
cousins is well authenticated, as e.g. in Fiji. The usual behavior 
involved in a joking-relationship is close intimacy both physical 
and verbal, contrasting with the observance of avoidances or taboos 
between relatives of other types in the same community. The 
intimacy may take the form of jests as we understand them in our 
own culture, but in most communities implies a considerable amount 
of rough horseplay, both physical and verbal, and extends frequently 
enough to actual assault in both categories, and such assault must 
not be resented but is to be repaid in kind in most cases. This 
would cover well enough in general the situation between the 
Buddha and Devadatta and between Nanda and Devadatta, but 
will not explain the genuine hatred on Devadatta’s side to be ob- 
served in the texts. Hocart is forced by the nature of the evidence 
toend his statement thus: “ We must leave it undecided, however, 
whether there existed between the Buddha and his cousin a friendly 
feud, which, with the disappearance of the custom, was misinter- 
preted as a bitter enmity; or whether in those days an originally 
friendly opposition had degenerated into hate; or whether, finally, 
there never was such a rivalry between the two, but traditions of 
cross-cousin rivalry became attached to the pair.” 

So far Hocart’s interpretation is merely a guess, and if it were 





‘Bombay, D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Co., 1929. 
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to be accepted as anything more than a guess which seems on the 
whole gratuitous, bolstering evidence from Buddhist literature of 
the existence of such a joking-relationship between other pairs in 
the Buddha’s community would be necessary. This Hocart appar- 
ently did not attempt to look for, or, if he did, did not succeed in 
finding. He investigated present-day customs in Ceylon and in 
South India and found that between cross-cousins such a relation- 
ship exists. Unfortunately the Sinhalese situation seems to hold 
only between cross-cousins of approximately the same age; respect 
for age forbids it between those of unequal age. The evidence given 
for South India is in the most general terms and based on a com- 
munication from 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. It could hardly be 
used for a North Indian situation of over 2000 years ago, even if 
it were better documented and patterned than it is. Examination 
of likely passages in Buddhist texts has not yielded any corrobora- 
tion of Hocart’s guess, and on this ground alone it is necessary to 
judge that the explanation of the attitude of the Buddha and Deva- 
datta towards one another as based on a joking-relationship is not 
supported by evidence, though it is not negatived either. 

A more serious objection to the theory lies in the fact that our 
evidence for cross-cousin connections in the Sakya line is not too 
good. It is unnecessary here to go into the disputed question of 
the historicity of the various parts of Buddhist literature. It will 
be generally admitted, I think, that the later in the tradition we 
find an element for the first time, the less likelihood there is of its 
being historically true in any critical sense (as opposed to its being 
“true” in a dogmatic sense as embodying some religious value). 

When we come to examine the evidence of the texts, we find that 
the only passage stating that cross-cousin marriage took place at 
the origin of the Sakya and Koliya clans is in the Sumaigala- 
vilasini ® on the Dighanikaya, written by Buddhaghosa in Ceylon 
in the 5th century A.D. and, according to trustworthy tradition, 
based like all Pali commentatorial texts on earlier texts composed 
in the Sinhalese language. The general origin story is found in 
numerous texts, and even in the Pali canon, Ambatthasutta, i.e. 
sutta 3 of the Dighanikiya, on which the Sumaiigalavilasini pas- 
sage is a commentary. The other places where it is found are the 
Paramatthajotika on Suttanipata, vagga 2, sutta 13,° the Varnesat- 





’ PTS. ed., vol. 1 (1886), pp. 258-262. 
* PTS. ed., vol. 1 (1916), pp. 352-356; see also Fausbéll-Weber’s treat 


ment of this text in Indische Studien 5, 412-437. 
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thappakasini on Mahavarhsa, ch. 2, vs. 11,’ both these texts using 
almost the same wording as the Sumaiigalavilisini, the Mahavastu,® 
the Tibetan Vinaya,® and the Chinese version of the Abhiniskra- 
manasiitra.*® In outline this well-known story states that Iksviku, 
or in Pali Okkaka, banished his elder sons, who went with their 
sisters to the foothills of the Himalaya and founded Kapilavastn. 
To perpetuate their line they married their sisters, and their 
offspring were the Sakyas. Now, the Sumaiigalavilisini and the 
Paramatthajotika, again verbally almost identical, have an addition 
in which the eldest of the sisters was not married by any of her 
brothers. Later she became afflicted with leprosy, was segregated 
in the jungle, and was found by a king who healed her with the 
same herbs with which he had previously healed himself of the same 
disease. They married and a large number of sons was born of the 
union. When they grew up, their mother sent them off to Kapila- 
vatthu, the city of her brothers, and instructed them to marry Sakya 
girls. This they did and founded the Koliya clan. This story 
implies cross-cousin marriage but the Sumaigalavilaisini alone 
makes it explicit that the youths were to marry the daughters of 
their maternal uncles, neglecting entirely the fact that these girls 
would be at the same time their parallel cousins, since the mothers 
on the two sides were sisters. We may see here, I think, in the 
neglect of the parallel cousin relationship, a sign that this addition 
to the general story was patched on at some later date. There is 
confirmatory evidence for this patching-on in the Mahavastu. This 
text has the same story of the rescue of a leprous Sikya woman 
and of her sending her sons to Kapilavastu to marry Sikya girls, 
not saying explicitly, however, nor even implying necessarily that 
the girls were cross-cousins to the young men. Its story, however, 
is not even connected closely with the ancestry of the Buddha. 
The Mahavastu, after the story of Iksviku’s sons and daughters, 
carries the genealogy down two generations to Suddhodana who is 
the grandson of one of the incestuous marriages, then tells the story 
of the leprous Sakya woman without fitting her into the genealogy, 
and finally resumes the account of the parentage of the Buddha. 
The junction of the woman’s story to the main story is in effect 





"PTS. ed., vol. 1 (1935), pp. 131-133. 

*Ed. Senart, vol. 1, pp. 348-355. 

*W. Woodville Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, pp. 11-12. 
“8. Beal, The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, pp. 20-23. 
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not made and the story could be omitted without any damage to 
the genealogy. It is probable, then, that this account of the founda- 
tion of the Koliya clan is secondary in both its occurrences (the 
two Pali sources being obviously taken as one on account of their 
verbal likenesses). Both sources are late, and the story is of no 
historical value. Only one source, and in fact only one of the two 
members included in that source, the Sumaigalavilasini composed 
in Ceylon, mentions cross-cousin marriage. This is poor evidence 
for cross-cousin marriage as a feature of Sakya-Koliya institutions. 
In the examination of the remaining genealogy involving cross- 
cousin marriage we shall suggest that it is a Sinhalese fabrication, 
and the same argument holds for the present case as well. 

When we come down to the Buddha’s immediate family, the 
genealogies are abundant, but widely divergent in detail. How 
many of the details go back ultimately to tradition that is con- 
temporary with the Buddha we need not discuss for our purpose. 
The schemes of the Mahiavastu, the Lalitavistara, the Tibetan 
Vinaya, the Abhiniskramanasiitra in its Chinese version, the 
Nidanakatha, the Buddhavamnsa, the Dipavarnsa, and the Pali 
commentaries to the canon, present nothing that is apropos or 
unusual. The Mahiavarnsa, however, in ch. 2, vss. 16-24, gives a 
family-tree that is swi generis in one important respect. The names 
of the various members are clearly derived from sources connected 
with the other accounts. They group into two families which inter- 
marry in three generations. Jayasena the Sakyan is father of 
Sihahanu and Yasodharaé. Devadaha the Sakyan is father of 
Aiijana and Kaccina. The brother and the sister on one side marry 
the sister and the brother respectively on the other. The offspring 
of Sihahanu and Kaccana are numerous, but two only interest us, 
Suddhodana and Amité. Afijana and Yasodhara have four chil- 
dren, of whom three interest us, Suppabuddha, Maya, and Pajapati. 
In this, the third generation, the families intermarry again, Suddho- 
dana with Maya and Pajapati, Suppabuddha with Amita. The 
offspring of the latter marriage are Devadatta and Bhaddakaccana. 
Suddhodana and Maya have as offspring Siddhattha, the Buddha. 
And again, he marries Bhaddakaccina. The intermarriages in the 
third and fourth generations are the peculiar feature of the Maha- 
vamsa, and they are cross-cousin marriages with the even more 
unusual feature of brother and sister on one side marrying sister 
and brother on the other. The cross-cousin relation involved is 
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double one in each case. A man marries a woman who is the 
daughter both of his maternal uncle and of his paternal aunt. 

It is on this genealogy of the Mahavarnsa, a Pali text written in 
Ceylon in the last quarter of the 5th century A. D., removed from 
the Buddha’s lifetime by nearly a thousand years, that Hocart 
relied for the cross-cousin relationship of the Buddha and Deva- 
datta. The Dhammapadatthakathé * implies the same relation- 
ship; the relative dating of this work and the Mahavamsa seems 
not to have been decided, but they belong to the same century and 
both represent in the point at issue a common Sinhalese tradition. 
The authenticity for the Buddha’s times of the type of marriage 
presented in the genealogy can hardly be taken for granted, espe- 
cially when we remember that the Sinhalese have cross-cousin 
marriage now and presumably had it already at the time of com- 
position of the Mahavarmnsa and the Dhammapadatthakatha. It 
seems very probable that the account in these texts represents a 
reorganization of an accumulation of names in the tradition on the 
basis of a system of marriage that was familiar to the framer of 
the genealogy from his own milieu. 

The most damaging blow to Hocart’s hypothesis is, however, the 
fact that those northern texts which make any kinship connexion 
present Devadatta, not as the Buddha’s cross-cousin, but as his 
parallel cousin. In the Tibetan Vinaya he is the son of Amrtodana, 
the brother of Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father.*? It will be re- 
membered that in the Mahavarnsa Devadatta’s mother was Amita, 
i.e. Sanskrit Amrta, and there has been some confusion as between 
Amrté and Amrtodana. But the Mahavastu ** represents Deva- 
datta as attempting to marry the Buddha’s wife Yasodhara after 
the Buddha renounced the world. She in this account was evi- 
dently not Devadatta’s sister as the Buddha’s wife Bhaddakaccina 
was in the Sinhalese account. Devadatta in this passage refers to 
the Buddha as “ brother,” as does Sundarananda in the immediately 
succeeding passage. If we can trust the use of the relationship 
term, it would seem to imply between the Buddha and Devadatta 
a similar relationship to that explicitly stated in the Tibetan, i.e. 
that of parallel cousins. Earlier sources than the Sinhalese and 





“PTS. ed., vol. 3 (1912), p. 44. 
* Rockhill, p. 13. 
* Ed. Senart, vol. 2, p. 69. 
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these late northern texts are lacking; the Pali canon, e.g. Culla- 
vagga of the Vinaya, 7, 1-4, does not relate the two personages, nor 
does the Chinese Abhiniskramanasitra. We must conclude then 
from examination of the texts that in the oldest form of the tradi- 
tion now accessible to us the Buddha and Devadatta were not known 
to be related in any way, both being merely Sakyas, and that in the 
later, expanded forms of the tradition a relationship between them 
was fabricated, that of parallel cousins in the north, that of cross- 
cousins in Ceylon. 

Hocart’s hypothesis that the hostility between the two personages 
was based somehow on a joking-relationship between cross-cousins 
is seen to be entirely unwarranted. Not only is there no evidence 
for such a joking-relationship elsewhere in Buddhist literature, but 
even the cross-cousin type of kinship between the Buddha and 
Devadatta is in all probability merely a Sinhalese fabrication and 
not to be used as the basis for any hypotheses about social conditions 
in the Buddha’s own community. 
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IsTANBUL is one of the richest cities in the world in its archival 
and library resources, rivalling the known treasures of Rome.’ The 
museums of the city contain the relics of the Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine periods of its history, not to mention the Ottoman. The 
libraries and archives seem unquestionably to have the richest 
sources in the world in Arabic, Islamic, and Turkish manuscripts. 
As the Abbé G. B. Toderini, who lived in Istanbul from October 
1781 to May 1786, remarks: * “ It was under the reign of Mehmet 
II, the Conqueror, that they began to open the Ottoman libraries at 





*Much of the information in this paper has been furnished by Dr. J. 
K. Birge, of the American Board of Missions in Istanbul, without whose 
assistance this brief survey would have been impossible. Familiar with the 
archives and libraries in Istanbul, Dr. Birge is the author of a volume on 
The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (London, Luzac; Hartford, Hartford Semi- 
nary Press, 1937, 291 pp.), in which he utilizes many original sources. 
I am also indebted to Kilisli Rifat Bey, Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Istanbul, and to the late Dr. Halil Edham, for their kind 
assistance. In general I have used the new Turkish spelling for Turkish 
names. 

*See l’Abbé G. B. Toderini, De la littérature des Turcs. Traduit de 
l'Italien en Frangois par M. l’Abbé de Cournand, Lecteur et Professeur 
Royal. Paris, 1789. Tome I. Des études des Turcs, pp. xvi, 251. Tome II. 
Académies et Bibliothéques, pp. 270. Tome III. Typographie turque, 
pp. 268. Toderini remarks in the preface to Tome II: “Je parlerai dans 
ce traité, des bibliothéques publiques turques qui se trouvent 4 Constanti- 
nople, surtout des plus remarquables et des plus riches. Je dirai quels 
ont été leurs fondateurs, et en quel temps on les a fondées: je remarquerai 
les classes des livres et le nombre des volumes; je citerai divers manu- 
scrits eélébres et dignes d’étre distingués, en y joignant quelques-unes de 
mes notes. Cet essai qui m’a cofité assez de dépenses et des peines 
incroyables, tel que je le présent & la république des lettres, pourra exciter 
le zéle des personnes savantes dans les langues orientales, & former, avec 
le secours de quelque Mecéne généreux et puissant, un catalogue raisonné 
de tous les manuscrits des bibliothéques turques. C’est le moyen d’enrichir 
dun nouveau trésor de connoissances, la littérature et les sciences de 
l'Europe.” 
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Constantinople; and in the ages which followed they multiplied 
these decorations of peace, thanks to the generous munificence of the 
sultans and vezirs, the philosophical spirit of the men of letters and 
the gentlemen of the law.” 

The learned Jesuit notes thirteen public libraries which merited 
distinction in his day. These were: 1) The Library of Topkapu 
Saray, or the Grand Seraglio; 2) the Library of Sultan Mehmet II; 
8) the Library of Ayasofya (St. Sophia) ; 4) the Library of Sultan 
Siileyman; 5) the Library of Mehmet Kopriilii; 6) the Library of 
Valide Sultan; 7) the Library of Ali Pasa; 8) the Library of 
Nevsehirli Ibrahim Pasa; 9) the Library of Atif Efendi; 10) the 
Library of Sultan Beyazit; 11) the Library of Sultan Osman III; 
12) the Library of Ragip Pasa; and 13) the Library of Abdiilhamit 
I. In addition to these von Hammer mentions the Library of 
Muhittin, a judge of the army during the reign of Beyazit II (1481- 
1512), which “was more numerous than any of those which exist 
today at Constantinople: for it contained seven thousand volumes.” 
We are also told that Riistem Pasa, who served the great Siileyman 
as Grand Vezir (1544-53, 1555-61), possessed “eight hundred 
copies of the Kuran, of which one hundred thirty were richly bound, 
and five thousand volumes on different subjects.”* The present 
status of the libraries will be indicated in the pages which follow. 

Within relatively recent years, and particularly since the World 
War and following the Turkish Revolution (1919-22), a consider- 
able amount of investigation—though it is only a beginning—has 
been made in these vast resources. Some years ago, indeed, during 
the meetings of the Balkan Conferences (1930-34), it was suggested 
that a Balkan Historical Institute should be set up at Istanbul for 
the purpose of further study and research into Ottoman, Near 
Eastern and Balkan history.5 The Turkish delegation to the 





3 Toderini, II, 30-34. 

‘Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de V Empire Ottoman depuis 
son origine jusqu’a nos jours. Traduite de l’allemand sur la deuxiéme 
édition par M. Dochez. Paris, 1844. Tome I, 400-01, II, 109. Von 
Hammer, as will be indicated, cites a number of outstanding libraries. 
For his sources see especially, I, 501-17; II, 584-9; III, 638-51, 652-4. The 
German original of von Hammer is, of course, much more complete in its 
citations of sources. 

5 See R. J. Kerner and H. N. Howard, The Balkan Conferences and the 
Balkan Entente, 1930-1935: A Study in the Recent History of the Balkan 
and Near Eastern Peoples (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1936, 
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Balkan Conferences opposed the idea on the ground that existing 
facilities at Istanbul were sufficient for such study and research. 
These facilities are even more than sufficient. Few can doubt 
that when the manuscripts and other materials in Istanbul and 
other parts of Turkey are more adequately explored and objectively 
studied, entirely new avenues of approach and new historical vistas 
may be opened leading to a solution of many historical problems. 
But more serious study awaits a detailed investigation and classifica- 
tion of the sources available. And the sources await interested and 
scholarly students who are properly equipped and find the oppor- 
tunity to delve into them. 

Interest among Turkish scholars in the investigation of the 
resources Of the libraries and archives has been stimulated and 
organized through the work of the Turkish Historical Society 
(Tiirk Tarth Kurumu),° with headquarters at Ankara, established 





271 pp.), 65, 78, 82, 159. For documents on the proposed Balkan Historical 
Institute see: G. Cantacuzéne, “ Les fondements d’un Institut de Coopéra- 
tion balkanique,” Premiére Conférence Balkanique (Athens, 1931), 125-34; 
Nicos A. Bées, “ Rapport sur l'Institut de Recherches historiques,” Les 
Balkans, No. 24 (September, 1932), 689-93; G. C. Giurescu, “Statuts de 
l'Institut Balkanique de recherches historiques,” Troisiéme Conference 
Balkanique (Bucharest, 1933), 21-25 and Les Balkans, IV, No. 10 (July, 
1933), 367-70. It is interesting to note, in this connection, the founding 
of the Balkanski Institut in Belgrade, Jugoslavia, in 1935, which publishes 
a Revue Internationale des Etudes Balkaniques, dealing with all phases of 
Balkan life. Professors A. H. Lybyer and R. J. Kerner have published a 
comprehensive survey of various sources on Near Eastern history in A 
Guide to Historical Literature (New York, 1931): Section T. “ South- 
eastern Europe and Southwestern Asia: The Balkans and the Near East 
Since the Rise of the Ottoman Turks.” There is also an interesting note on 
old and new Turkish materials in the libraries of Leningrad in A. 
Tveritinova, “Katalog knig po istorii na turetskom iazike, nakhodia- 
schikhsia v bibliotekakh Leningrada,” Bibliografiia Vostoka, No. 10 (1936), 
201-226. 

*The Tiirk Tarih Kurumu publishes two journals: Tiirk Tarih, Arke- 
‘ologya ve Etnografya Dergisi and Belleten. It has also published a four 
volume popular history of Turkey, Tiirk Tarih (Istanbul, 1932-34), 
intended for school use as the authoritative Turkish interpretation of 
history, and a kind of abridged French edition: Histoire de la République 
turque (Istanbul, Devlet Basimevi, 1935), 372 pp. The Society is interested 
in archaeological investigation and it is publishing a series of monographs. 
Among those already published are the following: Professor Semsettin 
Giinaltay, The Near East; The Far East; Professor I. Hakki Uzuncarsili, 
The Beyliks of Anatolia; Professor Yusuf Akcura, The Period of the 
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in April, 1931, under the patronage of the first President of the 
Republic, Kamal Atatiirk. Since 1932 the society has been very 
active. Very significant work has been done among the Turkish 
sources by the distinguished Turkish historian, Professor Mehmet 
Fuat Kopriilii, for example.” Another outstanding historian, Dr, 
Ahmet Refik (1880-1937), has published a number of works based 
en the documents from the Hazinei Evrak (Treasury of Docu- 
ments), or official archives. The Hazinet Evrak and the Fvkaf 
Muduriyeti, which contains deeds of properties left in trust for 
religious purposes going back as early as the thirteenth century, 
are sources of information of the greatest importance for original 
historical research in Ottoman history, government, and economics, 
and legal institutions. 

Among foreign scholars the Germans have done very important 





Decline of the Ottoman State; Professor Sadri Maksudi, The Turkish States 
of Central Asia; Professor Yusuf Ziya Ozer, Ancient Egypt. Attention 
should alse be called to the work of Professor Mukrimin Halil, of the 
University of Istanbul, who is publishing a History of Turkey [Tiirkiye 
Tarihi], a volume of which, Anadolunun Fethi (The Conquest of Anatolia), 
has appeared. For the recent work of the Society see Professor Muzaffer 
Goker, “ Rapport du Sécretaire-général,” La Turquie Kaméliste, No. 21-22 
(December, 1937), 10-12. See also Donald E. Webster, The Turkey of 
Atatiirk (Philadelphia, 1939), 240 ff. 

7 Mehmet Fuat Képriilii is one of the school of the late Ziya Gdkalp 
and the author of many volumes. Of especial interest to western students 
of Turkish history is his Les origines de ’!Empire Ottoman. III. Etudes 
Orientales publiées par l'Institut frangais d’Archéologie de Stamboul 
(Paris, Boccard, 1937, 146 pp). Note also the criticism by Professor Paul 
Wittek, of the University of Brussels, “ Deux chapitres de l’histoire des 
Tures de Roum,” Byzantion, XI (1936), 285-319. See also Professor 
Nicholas Iorga, Histoire de la vie Byzantine (Bucharest, 1934), III, ch. 5 
and his Byzance aprés Byzance (Bucharest, 1935), 372 pp. for his citations, 
especially of Byzantine sources and his criticisms of Turkish historians. 
For Fuat Képriilii see Edmond Saussey, Prosateurs turcs contemporains. 
Ectraits choisis (Paris, Boccard, 1935, 385 pp.), 273-83. 

* Among Ahmet Refik’s works, which are interesting not only for content, 
but also as an indication of the available materials in the Hazinei Burak 
documents, are: Istanbul Hayati, 961-1000 [1553-91]; Onaltinci Asirda 
Istanbul Hayati (Istanbul Life in the 16th Century); Hijri Onbirinci 
Asirda Istanbul Hayati (Istanbul Life in the 11th Century of the Hijra) 
[Istanbul, 1931]; Onikinci Asirda Istanbul Hayati (Istanbul Life in the 
12th Century, 1100-1200) [Istanbul, 1930]; Hijri 13uncu Asirda Istanbul 
Hayati (Istanbul Life in the 13th Century of the Hijra) ; 16inci Asirda 
Rafizilik ve Bektashilik (Heresy and Bektashiism in the 16th Century). 
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work, particularly during the post-war era. The studies and in- 
vestigations of Professor Hellmut von Ritter in the manuscripts of 
Istanbul, for instance, have recently been described as of “ epochal 
importance,” and the results which he has already obtained, as 
“colossal.” Professor Ritter’s studies generally have been published 
in the various issues of Der Islam.® 

The survey which follows purports to give only in a very general 
way a brief indication of the library and archival resources of 
Istanbul. It does not pretend to be exhaustive in any way. Much 
more time than was recently available to the writer would be neces- 
sary for anything like a more satisfactory survey. The aim is merely 
to place before those who may be interested what the writer has 
been able to find out about the libraries and archives of Istanbul. 
One must also note how exceedingly confusing and unreliable the 
material is. Moreover, it should be added that while the Turks 
themselves are doing a splendid work in assembling and cataloguing 
their materials, within the limited means at the disposal of the 
administration of the libraries and museums, which is a section in 
the Ministry of Public Instruction at Ankara, little more than a 
real beginning seems to have been made. At least 100,000 manu- 
scripts must exist from ancient periods, according to present 
knowledge, and probably there are many more. These manuscripts, 
as already indicated, come from the Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Islamic, Ottoman, and Turkish periods of history. So far as the 
Ottoman period, in particular, is concerned, one may point out that 
many of the libraries owe their origin to the fact that many of 
the leading men and statesmen of the Ottoman Empire founded 
libraries for their own personal use. Later these libraries were 
concentrated in certain important centers, of which the Siileymaniye 
Library is the most outstanding example. 

There appear to be something like fifty catalogues describing the 
materials which have been classified, but they are rare and almost 
impossible to obtain. There is no general catalogue of the classified 
manuscripts, though one is understood to be in preparation. But even 
the catalogues do not give a sufficient guide to the manuscripts.?° 





*See I. Krachkovskii, in Trudy Pervoi SESSII Arabistov 14-17 iiunia 
1935 g. Trudy Instituta Vostokovedeniia. XXIV. Akademiia Nauk SSSR 
(Moskva, Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR), 1937, 134 pp. The article is 
in pp. 13-24, 

“Only one or two titles may be cited from a manuscript, whereas the 
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Altogether there are about thirty-five libraries in Istanbul," though 
it was impossible for the writer to visit them all during a recent 
sojourn there. None of the libraries permit books to be taken from 
the premises. Materials in the Hazinet Evrak are still in the 
process of classification and access to them may be obtained only 
by special permission. This, likewise, is true of the Evkaf Muduri- 
yett, the documents of which are only partly classified. Special 
permission to work with these documents may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the Premier of Turkey through one’s ambassador or 


minister. 
The Libraries of Istanbul 


The first library founded by the Ottomans after the conquest 
of Istanbul in 1453 was that at the Topkapu Saray —the Grand 
Seraglio on Seraglio Point. It is known, of course, that since the 
conquest valuable Oriental books have been kept in the old palace. 
There were also remnants of collections of Greek and Latin books 
captured by Mehmet II, The Conqueror, who was a collector of 
books. All these volumes are now concentrated in two libraries. 





manuscript may include several items. A manuscript volume may contain 
from two to five or more texts, not necessarily by the same author, though 
the volume is usually catalogued only under the name of the first text. 
Both printed and manuscript catalogues arranged materials under sectional 
subject headings such as theology, history, literature, etc., though texts 
in a single manuscript may be on various subjects. As yet there are com- 
paratively few well trained librarians, archivists, or bibliographers. It is 
interesting to note, however, that at least one of the newer libraries is 
adopting the American card catalogue system, using the library of Robert 
College as a model. The older libraries simply make their entries in a 
manuscript catalogue. Dr. J. K. Birge has recently procured a set of the 
printed catalogues of the Istanbul libraries, which may be placed in the 
Hartford Seminary library. 

12 According to Dr. Halil Edhem. See also Wegweiser fiir Wissenschaft- 
liche Reisen in der Tiirkei. Abteilung Istanbul des Archaeologischen 
Instituts des Deutschen Reiches (Istanbul, Kapps, 1933, 68 pp.). The 
list, pp. 26-33, is incomplete. Only seventeen libraries are listed for 
Oriental manuscripts, six for non-Oriental manuscripts. There is an excel- 
lent classification, prepared by Adnan Cahid in Dr. Caveroglou Ahmet’s 
journal, Azerbaycan Yurt Bilgisi, III, No. 26 (February, 1934). See also 
the first Annual [Salname] of the Department of Education in A. H. 1316 
[1898]. The Salname for a. H. 1321 [1903] gives a list of libraries for the 
various vilayets, with the number of books, founder and date of founding. 
Dr. J. K. Birge has supplied the writer with the lists from Azerbaycan 
Yurt Bilgisi and Salname [1898]. 
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The smaller of these is the Library of Ahmet III (1703-30), in the 
center of the Third Court, which contains some 4,364 books, divided 
into twenty sections. These include some twenty-nine manuscripts, 
thirteen printed books, one hundred fifteen books in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Slavonic, and other languages. The greater part are non- 
Oriental manuscripts collected by the Conqueror himself.** The 
Library of Ahmet III was built in 1719 or 1720. With the excep- 
tion of the books in the Library of Ahmet III all others which were 
scattered about the palace of Topkapu Saray were concentrated in 
the New Library, the other basic collection, which was formerly the 
Mosque of the Agas. The collections in the New Library include 
the following: The Library of Revan Kiosk, Bagdad Kiosk, the 
books of the Deposit Treasury, Emanet Hazinesi (Silahtar aga), 
the Library of Tiryal Hanim, the Library of the Military Wards, 
and the Library of Medine. The New Library contains about 
14,000 books, many of which contain Turkish, Iranian, Indian, 
and Chinese miniatures. Admission for purposes of study may be 
obtained through the Director of Museums in Istanbul. 

The Fatih Public Library (Fatih Millet Kiitiiphanesi) was 
founded by the Seyhiilislim Feyzullah Efendi, who was killed 
during the Edirne incident, in 1703. The library contains a museum 


of rare manuscripts, including several illuminated manuscripts 
copied for the Conqueror; a Divan of the Conqueror; and copies of 
such unique manuscripts as the Divanit Ligati Tiirki, a Turkish- 
Arabic dictionary written by Mahmut of Kashgar in 1073. The 
library includes the following collections: 1) The Library of Fey- 





*See Adolf Deismann, Forschungen und Funde im Serai, mit einem Ver- 
seichnis der nichtislamischen Handschriften im Topkapu Serai zu Istanbul, 
1933, 144 pp. Also The Museums of Istanbul, Guide to the Museum of 
Topkapu Saray (Istanbul, Devlet Basimevi, 1936), 88 pp.; Barnette Miller, 
Beyond the Sublime Porte: The Grand Seraglio of Stamboul (New Haven, 
1931), 281 pp., especially Ch. III; George Young, Constantinople (London, 
1926), 151; von Hammer, I, 333. Toderini, II, Ch. 2, gives a good descrip- 
tion of the library in his day, and in pp. 203-61, gives a catalogue, noting 
something over 1,000 volumes, divided into ten sections: 1) Sacred Com- 
mentaries, 89; 2) Explanations of Kuran, 10; 3) Books of prophetic sen- 
tences, 99; 4) Books on articles of faith, 61; 5) Jurisprudence, 262; 
6) Philosophy, logic, astronomy, grammar and arithmetic, 98; 7) Ascetic 
or contemplative books, 49; 8) Medicine, 28; 9) History, 88; 10) Moral 
philosophy, 216. Total, 1,001. The original library was almost destroyed 
by fire towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
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zullah, 373 volumes; 2) the Library of Ali Ameri Efendi; 3) the 
Library of Amcazade Hiiseyin Pasa, 543 volumes, founded in 1755 
[A.H. 1168]; 4) the Library of Veliyiiddin Carullah Efendi; 
5) the Library of Hekimoglii Ali Pasa, 846 volumes, founded in 
1732 [a. H. 1145]; 6) the Library of Resit Efendi; and 7) the 
Library of Pertev Pasa. 

The Fatih Library, attached to the Mosque of Faith, was founded 
by the Conqueror in 1481, toward the end of his reign. It was 
damaged in 1742 by an earthquake and was restored by Mahmut I 
(1730-54) and again in 1761 and was repaired by Mustafa III 
(1757-74). The library is said to contain some 700 books originally 
the property of Fatih, many if not all of which are stamped with 
his seal. It also possesses some books donated by Mahmut I. The 
books at the Fatih Library, therefore, consist of the collections of 
Mehmet II and Mahmut I, plus others. Toderini estimated the 
manuscripts at 1,625 and noted that they were “all in the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish languages.” ** The Salname [1898] places 
the essential foundation of the library in 1742 [a. H. 1155] and 
estimates the number of books at 6,330. 

Sultan Mahmut I, in the real sense of the term, was the founder 
of the Library of Ayasofya.** His own books served as the founda- 
tion of the library. A few years ago, the old mosque, formerly a 
Christian cathedral, completed in 558 a.p. during the reign of 
Justinian, was converted into a Museum illustrating the Byzantine 
period. In the library there are Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 





28 Toderini, II, Ch. 4, pp. 56-66. Toderini listed 18 sections: 1) Kurans; 
2) Expositions of the Kuran, 143; 3) Revelations, 16; 4) Revelations of 
Muhammet, 202; 5) Dogma, Theology, etc., 107; 6) Theoretical juris- 
prudence, 53; 7) Practical jurisprudence, 99; 8) Decisions of law cases, 
48; 9) Philology, 106; 10) Books on Divinity, 52; 11) Divinity, 78; 
12) Medicine, 94; 13) Astronomy and geometry, 95; 14) Astrology and 
arithmetic, 44; 15) Arabic grammar, 92; 16) Rhetoric, 32; 17) Persian 
and Arabic dictionaries, 45; 18) History and travel, 167. For Mahmut I 
see von Hammer, III, 492, 529, 544; for Mustafa III see ibid., III, 567 f. 

14Von Hammer states that the “zeal of the sultan for civilization is 
attested by the foundation of libraries.” Mahmut “had opened his reign 
by the foundation of the libraries attached to the mosques of Ayasofya and 
the Valide...” Von Hammer, III, 542-3, 544. Toderini, II, Ch. 5, 67-74, 
states that Siileyman the Magnificent was the real founder, but declares 
that “the library of St. Sophia, which was at first very small, received two 
centuries later . . . increases at the hands of Sultan Mahmut, who put it 
in the state in which we see it today.” See also Tiirk Tarih, II, 42. 
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materials, not to mention Oriental manuscripts.*® Collections in 
the library date back to the seventeenth century. These include, as 
indicated, books of Mahmut I and the Seyhiilislam Miipteka. The 
number of volumes has been estimated at 5,307 [Salname, 1898]. 

The Koprili Library, which contains about 5,000 books, was 
founded by Mehmet KGpriilii (1656-61) and his son, Fazil Ahmet 
Képriilii (1661-76), both of whom were Grand Vezirs under 
Mehmet IV (1648-87). Mehmet Kopriilii established “a reading 
house for the poor” and Ahmet “consecrated a monument to him- 
slf, in founding a public library.” The period was one of great 
brilliance in Ottoman letters. The library contains about 5,000 
volumes today, and the date of its foundation may be placed at 
1676 [A. H. 1088]. Among the volumes are some very interesting 
and valuable old maps showing the watermains as laid down about 
the year 1700 from the Belgrade Forest into the very heart of the 
city. Several hundred of the old books were at one time copied and 
printed in Egypt. The library is in the Sehrmanet prefecture 
opposite Turbe. The following collections are to be found there: 
1) The Library of Mehmet Kopriilii; 2) the Library of Fazil 
Ahmet KGpriilii; 3) the Library of Mehmet Asim Bey; 4) the 
Library of Ahmet I (1603-17).7° The books of Ahmet I came from 
asingle book case in the Sultan Ahmet Mosque. 

The reign of Ahmet III (1703-30) witnessed “ much encourage- 
ment of science and letters.” Four new libraries were established 
at Istanbul and under the Grand Vezir Damat Ibrahim Pasa 
(1718-30) printing was introduced. Ahmet III, who had founded 
a library at Topkapu Saray, attached another to the Mosque of 
the Yeni Valide Cami, or New Valide Mosque. Constructed in 
honor of the mother of Mehmet IV, the mosque was begun in 1598 
and completed in 1663. The library was founded in 1712 and 
contained about 1,500 manuscripts.*7 Three other libraries were 





*Toderini, II, Ch. 5, 67-74, notes 1,527 items. Among the volumes he 
indicates 48 Arabic and Persian dictionaries, but says “it is not common 
to find a completely Turkish dictionary.” See also A. Caferoglu, “ Note 
sur un manuscrit en langue serbe de la bibliothéque d’Ayasofya,” in Le 
Revue Internationale des Etudes Balkaniques, Iléme Année, Tomes III-IV, 
185-90. See also Thomas Whittemore, “A Great Mosaic Painting in 
Ayasofya, Istanbul,” La Turquie Kaméliste, No. 20 (August, 1937), 2-10. 

** See Toderini, II, 77-80; von Hammer, III, 160-62. About 3,118 volumes 
are said to be in the Library of Ahmet K@priilii. 

* Toderini, II, Ch. 8, 80-83; von Hammer, III, 70-71, 78, 99, 110. For 
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opened to the public—those of the Vezir Ali Pasa, Ismail Efendi 
and the Grand Vezir Ibrahim.*® Toderini also mentions the 
Inbrary of Atif Efendi, the Defterdar, which was built in 1735, 
and contained about 2,000 volumes (estimated now at about 
2,857).1° It is still in existence as a separate library and is located 
in the Vefa quarter, between Siileymaniye and Sehzade Mosques, 
The vakifiye document dedicating the library as a pious foundation 
is carved in marble on the wall beside the entrance. Mention 
might also be made of the Library of Sultan Abdiilhamit I (17%4- 
89), which was opened about 1780, the volumes numbering some- 
thing more than 1,600.*° 

The Library of Veliyiiddin Efendi (in the Beyazit Mosque) 
dates from about 1781 and was founded by the Seyhiilislim 
Veliyiiddin Efendi, who was finally deposed in 1761. The mosque 
itself was built in 1501 by Beyazit II. The library is made up 
almost exclusively of old manuscripts. The collections include: 
1) The Library of Veliyiiddin Efendi, 3,484 volumes, founded 
in 1761; 2) the Library of Cevdet Pasa; 3) the Library of Halit 
Bey; 4) the Library of Ali Riza Bey; and 5) the Library of 
Siileyman Sirri Efendi.** In addition there are also books origi- 
nally from the libraries of Tas Kopriizade Ahmet, author of the 
Sakaiki Numaniye, used extensively in E. J. W. Gibb’s History 
of Ottoman Poetry, the Seyhiilislim Ebiissuut and Beyazit II. 
Mehmet Emin, the son of Veliyiiddin, enriched the library with 
some valuable works. 

The Library of Nuruosmaniye Mosque (“The Light of 0Os- 
man”), in the court of the Nuruosmaniye Mosque, was founded 





the development of the press in the Ottoman Empire, see Ahmet Emin 
[Yalman], The Development of Modern Turkey as Measured by Its Press 
(New York, Columbia, 1914). The first printing press appeared in 1728, 
the first book in 1729. 

18 Von Hammer, III, 422, 424-27, 431. The Library of Ali Paga was 
founded in 1714, that of Ibrahim Paga in 1719. At one time near the 
Sehzade Mosque, they are now in the Siileymaniye Library. 

1° Toderini, II, Ch. 11, 86-94; von Hammer, III, 483. The Salname 
[1898] places the foundation as early as 1692. 

2° Toderini, II, Ch. 15, 130-202. The Library of Damatzade Kazasker 
Mehmet Murat, in the Dariilmesnevi at Carsamba, with 2,354 volumes, 
dates from 1775. The Library of Abdiilhamit I is now in the Library of 
Murat Molla. 

*1 Toderini dates the library as of 1772. 
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in 1755 by Sultan Osman III (1754-57). Construction of the 
mosque had been started by Mahmut I. In the eighteenth century 
it is said to have contained 1,693 volumes,” but today there are 
5,053 manuscripts, most of which are in Arabic, with Turkish and 
Persian manuscripts following in order. The following collections 
are to be found there: 1) the Library of Osman III; 2) the Library 
of Bayram Pasa; 3) the Library of Merzifuni (484 volumes)— 
books of Kara Mustafa Pasa, the Musalla Medrese (176 volumes), 
Hekimoglu (19 volumes) and Kuyucu Murat (21 volumes). 

The Library of Ragip Pasa (across from the Laleli Apartments) 
was founded by the Grand Vezir Ragip Pasa (1756-63), who died 
in 1763, when he was sixty-six years of age. The library dates 
from 1762. A distinguished man of letters, well-schooled in phi- 
losophy, a friend and protector of learning, Ragip had a distingu- 
ished political career in the highest offices of his country, and has 
been described as “ the most distinguished statesman of the Empire 
of the Sultans.” He was “the last great minister of the Ottoman 
Empire; he appears as the most imposing and last column of this 
vast edifice.” * An interesting feature of the library is the fact 
that a series of shops in front of it were dedicated with the library 
for its support. The library contained 1,141 manuscripts, divided 
into fifteen sections, with materials on most of the Oriental fields. 
It contains the following collections of today: 1) The Library of 
Ragip Pasa; 2) the Library of the Seyhiilislam Yahya Efendi, 492 
volumes; 3) the Library of the New Medrese.** 

The Library of Murat Molla (in Faith), is composed of the 
following collections: 1) The Library of Murat Molla; 2) the 
library of Dariilmesnevi (Seyh Murat), 595 volumes; 3) the 





*Toderini, Ch. 13, 95-114. 

*Von Hammer, III, 567-70. Von Hammer also refers to him as “ this 
great man, the last who really knew how to govern the Turkish nation.” 

“See Toderini, II, Ch. 14, 115-30. Mustafa III transported some of 
Ragip’s rare manuscripts to the Grand Seraglio. The classifications were: 
1) Commentaries on the Kuran, 76; 2) Revelations, 10; 3) Revelations in 
practice, 126; 4) Theological books, 115; 5) Jurisprudence, 74; 6) Books 
om legal knowledge, 156; 7) Rhetoric and eloquence, 48; 8) Grammars, 91; 
§) Dictionaries, 45; 10) Philosophy, logic, astronomy, geometry and algebra, 
lll; 11) Ascetic books, 49; 12) Medicine, 22; 13) Books of chronology and 
travel, 79; 14) Philology and erudition, 146; 15) Books on the attributes 
of God, 25. Toderini lists 1,173 manuscripts; Salname [1898], lists 1,141. 
The books of Haci Mahmut are to be found in the Library of Yahya Efendi. 
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Library of Dariissade agasi Mehmet Efendi; 4) the Library of the 
Medrese of Ismail Esat Efendi; 5) the Library of Saliha hatun : 
6) the Library of Sultan Abdiilhamit I (1774-89), containing 
some 2,252 volumes and founded in 1780—including books of Lala 
Ismail Efendi, to which were added later books from the smaller 
libraries of Riistem Pasa (560 volumes), Yusuf aga, Mahmut Pasa 
(518 volumes), Izmirli Mustafa Efendi, Servili and Diigiimli 
baba (619 volumes).*° 

The Library of Selim aga, in Scutari, contains the following 
collections: 1) The Library of Selim aga, composed of 1,320 
volumes, dating from 1781; 2) the Library of Kemankeg Ab- 
diilkadir Emire Hoca, 702 volumes, founded in 1722; 3) the 
Library of Nurbanu, 157 volumes, founded in 1583; 4) the Library 
of Yakup aga, of the Palace, 31 volumes, dating from 1680; 
5) the Library of Azizi Mahmut Hiidai Efendi; 6) the Library of 
Haydar Molla; 7) the Library of Cedit Valide (Giilnus, Ummetul- 
lah) ; 8) the Library of Efganli Haydar Efendi; and 9) the Library 
of Hiiseyin Kazim Kadri Bey. 

The Library of Hiisrev Pasa, an early nineteenth century Grand 
Vezir, which is in Eyub at the Bostan Iskelesi, consists of the 
following collections: 1) The Library of Mehmet Hiisrev Pasa, 
composed of 935 volumes, dating from 1839; 2) the Library of 
Ismihan Sultan, 441 volumes, dating from 1503—books of Sehit 
Mehmet Pasa and Sultan Ismihan; 3) the Library of Sultan 
Mihrisah, 727 volumes, dating from 1745; 4) the Library of the 
Mosque of Eyub, 199 volumes; and 5) the Library of Besir aga, 
200 volumes. 

Among the smaller libraries which possess collections of Oriental 
manuscripts is the Library of Hasan Pasa, in Eyub, with books of 
Hasan Pasa, Minister of Marine. Other smaller libraries are the 
Evkaf Library in the Evkaf Museum (Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri 
Muzesi), which is richly endowed in illuminated manuscripts, and 
the Library of the Military Museum, in the Topkapu Saray.” 





2°The Murat Molla and Abdiilhamit I collections, which are rich in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, are the most important collec- 
tions in the library. 

2° The Salname [1898] also mentions the Library of Kalkendelenli Ismail, 
188 volumes, in the Medrese of Ayak Kursunlu at Fatih; the Library of 
Mehmet aga Mosques, 202 volumes; and the Selimiye Library, in the Nakgi 
Tekke at Selimiye in Scutari. 
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Within recent years several new libraries have been established 
and others have been completely reorganized. First of these is the 
Siileymaniye Library in the Siileymaniye Mosque, built by Sinan 
Pasa. The reign of Siileyman Kanuni (1520-66) was one of the 
greatest in the annals of the empire and in the development of 
Ottoman cultural life. Von Hammer remarks: *’ “ Never before, 
nor since, do we see erected so many edifices, so many creations 
of the spirit produced. Never did so many lawyers, poets and 
philologists appear.” Among those “creations of the spirit” was 
the great mosque. In the eighteenth century the Siileymaniye 
Library was said to contain about 2,000 manuscripts.”* But the 
Salname [1898], which dates its essential foundation as of 1863, 
gives only 1,116 manuscripts. Today the Siileymaniye Library, one 
of the most important in Istanbul, is made up of at least thirty- 
two libraries of private individuals, gathered together over a period 
of many years. One of the most significant collections of manu- 
scripts, its rich and varied materials deal with all the Oriental 
fields and are very important for the study of Ottoman history. 
There are richly decorated and illuminated manuscripts and 
Kurans. The collections include the following: 1) The Siiley- 
maniye Library; 2) the Laleli Library, 3864 volumes, dating from 
1802; 3) the Library of Damat Ibrahim Pasa, 1175 volumes, 
dating from 1719; 4) The Library of Esat Efendi, 3943 volumes, 
dating from 1846 ;*° 5) the Library of Halet Efendi, 1090 volumes, 
dating from 1830; 6) the Library of Corulu Ali Pasa, 455 volumes, 
dating from 1708; 7) the Library of the Yeni Cami, including 
books of Ahmet III, Turhan Hatice Sultan, and Mustafa Efendi; 
8) the Library of Besir aga, 690 volumes, dating from 1742 (Begir 
aga was aga of the palace, 1716-46) ; 9) the Library of Kili¢ Ali 
Pasa, 1076 volumes; 10) the Library of Asir Efendi, 2264 volumes, 
dating from 1742, including books of Mustafa Efendi, Asir Efendi, 
and Mehmet Hafit Efendi; 11) the Library of Celebi Abdullah 
Efendi, 409 volumes; 12) the Library of Sehzade Mehmet Efendi; 
13) the Library of Bagdatli Vehbi; 14) the Library of Findikli 
Kazasker Molla Celibi; 15) the Library of Kasidecizade Suleyman 





* Von Hammer, II, 135. *8 Toderini, II, Ch. 6, 75-77. 

** See Dr. W. L. Wright, Ottoman Statecraft. The Book of Counsel for 
Vezirs and Governors of Sari Mehmed Pasha, the Defterdar (Princeton, 
1935, 172 pp.), which comes from this collection, as well as other sources. 
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Sirr Efendi; 16) the Library of Mesih Pasa; 17) the Library of 
Nafiz Pasa; 18) the Library of Ziihtii Bey; 19) the Library of 
Ismirli Ismail Hakki Efendi; 20) the Library of Turhan Valide; 
21) the Library of Giilnus Sultan; 22) the Library of Hafiz Ahmet 
Pasa; 23) the Library of Serez; 24) the Library of Bali Efendi 
Dergihl; 25) the Library of Divrikli Osman aga; 26) the Library 
of Hasip Efendi; 27) the Library of the School of Findikli Kaderi 
Dervishes (Findikli Kaderihane dergihl); 28) the Library of 
Giimiishaneli; 29) the Library of Yakup aga; 30) the Library of 
Servili, 358 volumes; 31) the Library of Kara Celebizade Hiisa- 
meddin Efendi, 359 volumes; 32) the Library of Kadizade Mehmet 
Efendi.*° 

Another important recent library is the Umumi Kiitiiphane, 
sometimes called the Beyazit Library, near the University of 
Istanbul, in the district of the Beyazit Mosque. The library was 
founded in 1882 in the period of Abdiilhamit IT by the Department 
of Education and is housed in the building originally constructed 
as a stable, in connection with the Mosque of Beyazit II. The 
library is widely used by university students and has books dealing 
with history, literature, mathematics and various other fields of 
knowledge. Different pasas and vezirs, over a long period of years, 
contributed to it. Today there are about 40,000 books, which are 
being increased constantly. There are about 18,000 manuscripts. 
The librarian, Ismail Efendi, a distinguished scholar, declares 
that from ten to fifteen percent of the manuscripts are Turkish, the 
rest being largely Persian and Arabic. This, however, is only an 
estimate. There is no modern catalogue, though the system is 
fairly modern in the sense that most of the great European uni- 
versity libraries are modern. The cataloguing of Oriental manu- 
scripts in the British Museum is arranged very similarly to that in 
the Turkish libraries. 

The Library of the University of Istanbul contains about 17,000 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian manuscripts. The Library of Abdiil- 
hamit II (1876-1908), some 30,000 volumes (the Library of 
Yildiz), makes up more than one fourth of the total 115,000 
volumes. About 3,000 volumes are added annually. All Turkish 





80 See Wegweiser, 27-28, and Azerbaycan Yurt Bilgisi, III, No. 26 (Febru- 
ary, 1934). Numbers of volumes and dates of founding of certain separate 
libraries are taken from Salname [1898]. 
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publications are sent to the library. One of the most interesting 
and valuable collections is that of oriental illuminated manu- 
scripts.** The library is divided into six sections: 1) Books 
athered from the different university departments; 2) the Li- 
brary of Yildiz; 3) the Library of Halis Efendi, legal counselor to 
the privy treasury; 4) the Library of Riza Pasa, the Minister of 
Justice; 5) the Library of Pirizade Sahip Molla; and 6) the 
Library of Ibrahim Hakki Pasa, the former Premier. 

The Inkilap Library was begun under the auspices of the city 
of Istanbul, but has not yet been opened to the public. It is 
essentially confined to modern books in French, English, German, 
Greek, and Armenian, as well as Turkish, and is devoted especially 
to the nineteenth century. The library contains an important 
collection of books in French and English and Turkish bequeathed 
by the late Muallim Cevdet Bey. Here will be found magazines, 
printed materials, old papers and books. For the history of the 
Ottoman Empire during the last century it is, doubtless, the most 
important in the city. The library is trying to preserve materials 
from the old Turkey. There are about 40,000 to 50,000 volumes. 
A museum in connection with the library collects old relics and 
pictures illustrating life in the Ottoman Empire. A modern card 
catalogue is being introduced. 

The Library of the Tiirkiyat Enstitisii (Institute of Turcology), 
founded about eleven years ago, is on the grounds of the University 
of Istanbul. The basis of the library was the collection of the 
late Professor Katanov of the University of Kazan in Russia. The 
books were mostly Russian and numbered about 3,500. There are 
now some 16,000 volumes. About thirty volumes have been pub- 
lished by the Tiirkiyat Enstitiisii, including the Tiirkiyat Mecmuasi, 
in five volumes. Classes are also held in the Institute. The aim is 
to study all phases of Turcology—language, literature, history, etc. 
The Director of the Institute is the distinguished Turkish historian, 
Mehmet Fuat Képriilii. 

The Library of the Istanbul Halkevi (Peoples’ House), in the 
Halkevi building on Ankara Caddessi, now contains between 3,000 
and 3,500 volumes, some 2,000 of which were originally in the 





* Fehmi Edhem and Ivan Stchoukine, Les manuscrits orientaua illustrés 
de la bibliothéque de l’Université de Stamboul. Publications de l’Institut 
francais d’Archéologie de Stamboul. Mémoires I. Paris, Boccard, 1935. 
Fehmi Edhem is Librarian of the University of Istanbul. 
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American Reading Room on Divan Yolu and were contributed by 
the American Board of Missions. The collection is being constantly 
increased. ‘The library is much used by students of the University 
of Istanbul and the various lycées in the vicinity. 

Certain of the libraries are especially noted for non-Oriental 
manuscripts and volumes.** Chief of these is the Library of the 
Museum of Antiquities,** which contains about 30,000 volumes, 
devoted mainly to ancient history and archaeology. Access to the 
library in general is reserved for the personnel of the museum, 
though one may be admitted to work in it by special authorization 
of the Director-General of the Museums. The New Library at the 
Topkapu Saray, as already indicated, is rich in non-Oriental 
volumes.** One may also note the Library of the Greek National 
School, the Library of the Patriarch and the Library of the Theo- 
logical School. Finally, mention should be made of the Library 
of Robert College, in Bebek, which is very useful to students of 
Ottoman and Turkish history.*® 


The Libraries in Ankara and Elsewhere 


While this survey must be confined primarily to the libraries of 
Istanbul, a word may be said about other libraries in Ankara and 
other cities. Altogether there are something like 102 public 
libraries in 71 cities and towns.** There are three outstanding 
libraries in Ankara, the capital of the new Turkey. One of these 
is the Library of the People’s House (Halkevi), dealing mostly 
with Turkish history and with political, economic, social and 
cultural subjects, and composed of about 15,000 volumes. Another 
is the Library of the Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, housed in the same 
building, which has about 20,000 volumes.** It is a library of 





32 Wegweiser, 25-31, for list. 

°8See Istanbul Asariatika Muzeleri Nesriyati. XI. Istanbul Muzeleri 
Yilligi. Annuaire des Musées d’Antiquités d’Istanbul. No. 1. Istanbul, 
1934, pp. 17, 35. 

34 See Deismann, op. cit. 

%° The Rich Byzantine Library of Les Péres Augustins de l’Assomption 
has now been moved to Bucharest, Rumania. 

8° Webster, The Turkey of Atatiirk, 225-27, for general discussion. 

8 See “ Rapport du Secrétaire-général,” La Turquie Kaméliste, No. 21-22 
(December, 1937), 12, in which he remarks: “Our library grows from year 
to year. Aside from manuscript and printed volumes which we have 
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yarious languages and deals with Ottoman and Turkish history as 
well as with general history. It is this society which is supervising 
the study of history in Turkey. There is also the nucleus of a 
possible National Library in the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
which is said to contain about 100,000 volumes, many of which 
have been assembled there as a result of the suppression of the 
Moslem Dervish Houses. The Library of the Grand National 
Assembly is intended, of course, primarily for members of the 
Turkish legislature. Mention might also be made of the school 
libraries, particularly of the Atatiirk Educational Institute, which is 
said to contain some old manuscripts, the College of Law, and the 
Superior Agricultural Institute. There is a plan for the establish- 
ment of a National Archives in Ankara, in which the greater portion 
of the archival material will, no doubt, be ultimately assembled— 
including the archives of the Sublime Porte. But while the plans 
exist, little appears to have been done in this matter, for various 
reasons. Indeed, the distinguished Turkish historian, Mehmet 
Fuat KGpriilii, has recently pointed out that Ankara’s greatest need 
now is a national library. He has declared that the entire Turkish 
nation is waiting impatiently for the Ministry of Education to 
establish an Atatiirk Kitapsarayi (Atatiirk Library) .** 

It may also be noted that secondary libraries, of undoubted but 
unexplored wealth, exist in such cities as Konia, Bursa, Izmir 
(The National Library), Adana, Edirne, Erzerum, etc., to mention 
only a few.*® Only manuscript catalogues exist. 

So far as more recent materials which are being published 
currently in the Turkish Republic are concerned, it may be stated 
that an attempt is being made in Turkey to keep current bibli- 
ographies indicating the quantity and nature of these works. The 
bibliographies seem to be well classified, but are incomplete. They 
are published every six months by the Tiirkiye Cumuriyeti Kiiltiir 
Bakanligi, or Ministry of Education.* 





gathered almost from everywhere, we have bought two private libraries 
and received by transfer, the library of the old Historical Society and a 
part of the Syllogos Library. The number of our volumes exceeds 20,000, 
which puts us in possession of a valuable center of study.” 

**Fuat Képriilii’s statement appeared as an editorial in the February 
1938 issue of Ulkii, the journal of the Ankara Halkevi. 

**The Salname [1903] gives a list. 

“The first issues of the bibliographies were Bibliyografya I (1928-31), 
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A Brief Note on Museums 








Closely allied with the development of libraries is the establish- 
ment of museums. This work is centered in the office of the 
Director of Museums in Ankara.** Dr. Hamit Kosgay is chief of 
the Bureau of Museums and Antiquities. The Bureau itself is 
divided into several sub-offices, such as Museums, Conservation of 
Monuments, Restoration of Buildings, Excavations and Scientific 
Studies, etc. The office co-operates with the Tiirk Tarih Kurwmu 
as well as with foreign agencies which are engaged in archaeological 
investigation on Turkish soil. The outstanding museums of first 
rank, all of which are being developed under state direction are 


as follows: *” 


I, Istanbul: 1) The Museum of Antiquities,** an outstanding 
museum of its kind in Europe, devoted primarily to Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine antiquities; 2) The Museum of 
Turkish and Islamic Arts (Tiirk ve Islam Eeserleri 
Muzest) ,** the old Evkaf Museum; and 3) The Museum of 

Topkapu Saray,** which is, in itself, a series of museums, 




















Istanbul, Devlet Matbaasi, 1931, 157 pp.; Bibliyografya II (1932), Istanbul, 
1933, 92, 48 pp.; Tiirkiye Bibliyografyasi (1928-33), Istanbul, 1933, 359 pp. 
Since 1934 the bibliographies have appeared semi-annually under the title: 
Tiirkiye Bibliyografyasi. Istanbul is the major publishing center, of course, 
with 35 per cent of the newspapers, 68 per cent of the magazines and 72 
per cent of the books (1935). See especially Webster, Ch. XIV on The 
Press. 

* During the winter of 1937-38, a Museum of History was on exhibition 
in the great ballroom of the Dalmabahce Palace. Material from many 
museums was brought together illustrating Turkish history, especially, from 
the dawn of history to today. See La Turquie Kaméliste, No. 21-22 
(December, 1937). Numéro spécial consacré au IIe Congrés d'Histoire 
Turque et a V Exposition d'Histoire. 20-26 Septembre 1937. Organisés par 
la Société d'Histoire Turque. 

42 See Annuaire des musées d’Antiquités d’Istanbul (1934). 

«8 Dr. Halil Edhem, “ Le rang et l’importance de nos Musées des Antiquités 
parmi les Musées européens,” La Turquie Kaméliste, No. 5 (February, 
1935), 2-7; Devambez, “ Visite au musée greco-roman d’Istanbul,” ibid, 
No. 14 (August, 1936), 2-10. 

«4 Le Musée des arts turcs et musulmans,” ibid., No. 15 (October, 1936), 
9-16. 

«5 See Barnette Miller, Beyond the Sublime Porte: The Grand Seraglio of 
Stamboul; The Museums of Istanbul, Guide to the Museum of Topkapu 
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and was opened to the public in October, 1924. The so- 
called Treasury at the Topkapu Saray, with its jewels 
surpassing, some think, even those of the Tower of London, 
is especially notable. 


. Ankara: 1) The Ethnographic Museum, in which are 
housed not only Turkish, but Hittite remains; 2) a Mu- 
seum for purely Hittite materials, which is projected. 


There is a good Turkish museum at Izmir, and one is being 
planned at Diyarbekir. Museums of the second rank, which 
are largely limited to local areas, and contain varied 
materials according to the region, are the following: 
Canakkale, Konya, Afyon, Bursa, Edirne, Bergama, Efes, 
Samsun, Sinop, Amasya, Tokat, Kayseri, Adana, Antalya, 
Erzincan, Isparta, Sivas, Van, Kiitahya, Denizli, Manisa, 
and Icel. Moreover there are now some seventy archae- 
ological surveys in various parts of the country. As the 
Director of the Museums, Dr. Hamit Kogay, has stated, 
“Turkey is one vast museum of antiquities.” The Turks 
themselves, under state direction, are conducting a signifi- 
cant number of excavations and investigations in the 
following places: 1) Ahlatlibel, 1933; 2) Karalar, 1933; 


8) Golliidag, 1934; 4) Alacahiiyiik, 1935-37; 5) the burial 
mounds of Thrace; 6) the citadel of Ankara, 1937; 
7) Cankirikapi, Ankara, 1937; 8) Etiyokusu, 1937; 9) 
Pazarli, 1937; 10) Kustepe; 11) Nemazgah; 12) Istanbul, 
1937.* 





Saray (Istanbul, 1936); Aziz Ogan, “Le Palais de Topkapi,” La Turquie 
Kaméliste, No. 17 (February, 1937), 2-7; E. Mamboury, “L’art ture du 
XVIIléme siécle,” ibid., No. 19 (June, 1937), 2-11. 

“See Dr. Hamit Kogay, “ Alaca Hiiyiik,” ibid., No. 15 (October, 1936), 
2-8; “Les sondages de Pazarli,” ibid., Nos. 21-22 (December, 1937), 25-31; 
Dr. Arif Miifid Mansel, “Les fouilles de 1936-37 en Thrace,” ibid., Nos. 
21-22, pp. 36-40; Remzi Oguz Arik, “Les resultats des fouilles faites a 
Ankara par la Société d’Histoire Turque,” ibid., Nos. 21-22, pp. 47-53; Dr. 
Hans Henning von der Osten, “ Der Alisar Hiiyiik,” ibid., No. 4 (December, 
1934), 4-12; Remzi OZuz Arik, “ La Turquie nouvelle et les fouilles archéo- 
logiques,” ibid., No. 2 (August, 1934), 21-26. The list of excavations indi- 
cated above is in Professor Afet, “ L’activité archéologique de la Société 
Histoire Turque,” ibid., Nos. 21-22, pp. 6-9. See also Dr. Hamit Kogay 
and Jerome Sperling, “ Troad” da Dért Yerlegme Yeri (Istanbul, Devlet 
Basimevi, 1936, 52 pp.). 
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While the above survey has necessarily been brief and incomplete, 
it is to be hoped that it will serve in some way to indicate the 
vast resources which are gradually being explored and surveyed in 
Istanbul, and in an even more minor way, in Turkey as a whole, 
The writer wishes to stress again that these pages do not represent 
a finished product, for the materials and indices are too often 
incomplete and confusing. When the resources are more adequately 
classified and more thoroughly studied, not only by Turkish, but by 
interested foreign scholars as well, there can be little doubt that 
a revolution will occur in our knowledge of the Ottoman, Turkish, 
and Near Eastern World.** 





‘7 Since these pages were written Mr. Muzaffer Gékman, of the Siiley- 
maniye library, has prepared a brief pamphlet entitled: Istanbul Kiiti- 
phaneleri ve Bu Giinkii Vaziyetleri (Istanbul, Hiisniitabiat Matbaasi, 1939, 
24 pp.), in which there is a great deal of interesting information. Lists of 
libraries, with their locations, are given on pp. 9-12 and various existing 
libraries cited on p. 14, and the contents of certain of the major libraries 
are given on pp. 21-22. The numbers of volumes in the following libraries 
are estimated as indicated: Atif Efendi, 5,115; Ayasofya, 7,000; Beyazit 
umumi, 44,050; Fatih, 9,870; Hiisrev Paga, 4,570; Képriilii, 4,180; Millet, 
27,457; Murat Molla, 10,825; Nuruosmaniye, 6,850; Ragip Pasa, 5,295; 
Selim Aga, 7,250; Siileymaniye, 35,750; Veliyiiddin, 5,344. Attention 
should also be called to the first fascicule of the Arsiv Kilavuzu (Guide 
to the Archives), published by the Topkapu Saray Museum and to Pro 
fessor Paul Wittek, “Les Archives de Turquie,” Byzantion, No. 2 (1938). 





THE ORIGIN OF MOSAIC 


VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


ScHOLARS are unanimous in deriving the technique of mosaic 
from the Orient. The same examples are always referred to, 
namely the wall mosaics from Warka, the inlaid columns from Al 
Ubaid, the Egyptian technique of inlay on columns and in works 
of the minor arts. It is admitted, however, that all these ex- 
amples are not mosaics strictly speaking nor are they floor mosaics. 
The first floor mosaics mentioned hitherto are Greek; the earliest 
of these is that in the temple of Athena Pronaia at Delphi dating 
from the sixth century B.C.; others belonging to the fifth and 
fourth centuries are found at Olynthus, Olympia, Athens, and 
Motye.2 They are pebble mosaics consisting of small stones of 
different colors so that patterns and figures are produced. There 
are some earlier floors made of pebbles, namely in Crete, dating 
from Neolithic times,* but they do not show any patterns, so that 
no connection can exist with the later examples. 

Recent finds in the Orient have shown that the scholars referred 
to above were right in their surmise and that the technique of floor 
mosaic actually originated in the Orient. The first Oriental ex- 
ample came to light at Arslan-Tash, near Carchemish, and was 
published by Thureau-Dangin and others in 1931. The court- 
yard of an Assyrian palace dating from the ninth century is paved 
with a kind of mosaic formed with little stones (galets roulés) 5 to 
8 cm. large. These pebbles are of two colors, namely, white and 
black, and form a checker-board pattern. More mosaics were found 





‘Gauckler in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques 
et Romaines 3. 2090 f.; f. v. Lorentz in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyklo- 
paedie Klass, Altertum 16, part 2.329f.; E. Anthony, History of Mosaics 
27f.; Blake in Mem. Am. Ac. Rome 8 (1930) 68f; Hinks in Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Greek Etruscan Rom. Paint. Mos., p. xlv f. 

* Fouilles Delphes 2 Sanctuaire d’Athena Pronaia I, 16; D. M. Robinson, 
Excavations at Olynthus 2.80; AJA 36 (1932) 1 ff. and 38 (1934) 501 ff.; 
Olympia, Ergebnisse 2. 180, pl. 105. Ath. Mitt. 19 (1894) 508; J. Whitaker, 
Motye 194 ff, 

* Evans, Palace of Minos 2. 18, 336; cf. Blake, loc. cit. 68. 

‘F. Thureau-Dangin, Arslan-Tash (Paris, 1931) 43, 54, 89. 
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not far away at Til-Barsib, likewise in an Assyrian palace dating 
from the ninth century.5 The alternating black and white squares 
measure 35 by 35 cm. and have as further decoration an inner 
circle of the opposite color.® 

Can we find out more about the origin of these Assyrian mosaics? 
Were the Assyrians the creators of this art? Thureau-Dangin 
rightly remarks * that all the floors in Mesopotamian buildings are 
either of stamped earth or paved with slabs of bricks. As a matter 
of fact, even our mosaics are exceptional, most of the floors at 
Arslan-Tash and Til-Barsib being of the common type. It is in- 
deed obvious that the use of pebbles cannot have originated in the 
alluvial plain of Mesopotamia. Assyria would be possible, because 
the country is located in the foothills of the mountains, but the 
absence of mosaics there proves that the device originated else- 
where. At Mari in the middle Euphrates, and therefore not so 
very far from Arslan-Tash, a courtyard of the third millenium was 
paved with pebbles, but they are not differently colored and do not 
produce patterns, so that we are not dealing with a mosaic in this 
case, and the same holds for other examples at Carchemish.® The 
coloristic effect which is the main feature of the mosaic points to 
another direction, namely to the highlands bordering on Mesopo- 
tamia in the North. A characteristic feature of the indigenous 
architecture is the lining of the fagade with white and black stones 
alternating. We find this device in Persia, namely at Pasargadae 
and at Naksh-i-Rustam, and in Armenia.’ It spread also into 
Northern Mesopotamia as its occurrence at Carchemish and at Tell 
Halaf proves, the colors being black and red at the latter place.” 





°F. Thureau-Dangin, Til-Barsib (Paris, 1936) 24. 40f., pl. 42. 

*“Cercle blank doublé interieurement d’un cercle concentrique noir 
ponctué en son milieu de trois ou quatre cailloux blancs! ” It is a pity 
that the plate fails to show details and that no exact reproduction is 
published. 

7 Til-Barsib 26. 

* Syria 16 (1935) 16; Woolley, Carchemish 2. 146. 

®F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs 3f.; Herzfeld, Arch. 
Mitt. Iran 1.19, 11; Materialien aelt Geschichte Armeniens und Mesopo- 
tamiens = Abb. Gétt. Ges. Wiss. Philol.-Hist. Kl. N. F. 9 Nr. 3 (1907) 74 
The relative uniformity of the Highland zone has been shown by E. 4. 
Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins 170 ff. and E. Herzfeld, Arch. History of 
Tran 2; but cf. Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem. 

10 Woolley, Oarchemish 2.149 f.; L. Von Oppenheim, Tell Halaf 142. The 
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There is no doubt that this feature belongs to the arts of the moun- 
taineers or Asianics with many other ones.‘ Furthermore, a floor 
mosaic has actually been found in Armenia by Lehmann-Haupt; it 
is made, however, not with pebbles but consists of small stones of 
circular and other shapes inlaid in stamped earth.** On the other 
hand, since pebbles are of common occurrence in the highlands, we 
may surmise that pebble mosaic also existed. Where and at what 
period they originated, only future discoveries can decide. 

The architects who built the palaces at Arslan-Tash and Til- 
Barsib adopted from the mountaineers the mosaic technique and 
the idea of using alternating colors, and combined them with the 
pattern consisting of squares with which they were familiar from 
the many Mesopotamian floors made of square bricks. The inner 
decoration of the squares, on the other hand, probably comes from 
the Highlands, because it is very common there, as many vases 
show." 

If we find a device in Western Asia in the first quarter of the 
first millennium and soon afterwards in the Aegean area, we may 
infer that there is a connection and that Greece was influenced by 
the Orient. This is proved in the minor arts by innumerable ex- 
amples; it is certain also in sculpture and in architecture, at least 
for the Ionic order which has its roots in the wood architecture of 
the Asiatic Highlands.** It does not seem that the borrowing took 
place during that “ orientalizing ” period when most of the Oriental 
motives came to Greece, but in the sixth century. This, however, 





device survived into later times and spread to Egypt and even to Italy. 
Cf. Watzinger, Konsthist. Saellsk. Public. (Stockholm, 1923) 18ff.; J. 
Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier. 806. 

“A. Moortgat, Die bildende Kunst des Orients und die Bergvilker 
(Berlin, 1932), and Bildwerk und Volkstum Vorderasiens zur Hethiter- 
zeit (Leipzig, 1934). 

Loe. cit. 72 f. 

* Délégation en Perse Mémoires 13 pls. 2, 7, 11; H. Frankfort, Studies 
in Early Pottery of the Near East 1, pl. 1, 2. 

*The author will publish a systematic study in the future. For the 
present see E. Kubze, Kretische Bronzereliefs; V. Miiller, Fruehe Plastik 
in Griechenland und Vorderasien (Augsburg 1929); Anderson-Spiers- 
Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece 70 ff.; May, Material Remains 
of the Megiddo Cult (Chicago 1935) 15, 39 ff.; Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien 
104 ff., and Arch. History Iran 32. Cf. also the stepped frame of the 
door: Rém. Mitt. 38/9, 1923/4, 68. 
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is no objection, because the westward migration of Oriental mo. 
tives did not stop with that period, although they became much 
fewer in number. Such later architectural motives are for instance 
the hypostyle hall and the building stone with Pegasus from 
Thasos.1> It may be that the Persian occupation of Anatolia in 
546 furthered the spreading of the mosaic to the west, but this 
assumption is not necessary, since Hittite motives came into Greek 
art earlier by the overland route.** This overland route and slow 
diffusion seems to be most likely also for the mosaic; furthermore 
the Greek examples are probably derived from the original Asianic 
and not from the Assyrianized ones. We do not know as yet 
whether animal and human figures were made in mosaic by the 
Orientals, or whether they were a Greek creation; the circular 
border around the figures, as found in Olynthus,’’ might likewise 
go back to Oriental prototypes, although we find a similar motive 
in Greek vase painting.** But all the problems can be solved only 
by further discoveries in Asia Minor, 





1° G. Leroux, Les Origines de L’Edifice hypostyle 146 ff.; V. Miiiler, AJA 
36 (1932) 416; Launey, Mon. Piot. 35 (1935/6) 40 ff. 

16F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die Fruehgriechische Kunst 100ff.; D. 
Hogarth, Jonia and the East 64 ff.; Hardly anybody, however, will agree 
with Moortgat’s hypothesis, in Hellas und die Kunst der Achaemeniden, 
Mitt. Altorient, Ges. 2, Nr. 1 (Leipzig, 1926); ef. F. W. von Bissing 
Ursprung und Wesen der persischen Kunst = Sitzber, bayer. Ak. phil- 
philol. u. hist. Kl. 1927 with whom the author does not agree, however, 00 
every point. The folds in Greek and Persian garments, for instance, have 4 
common source in Hittite art: Ath. Mitt. 46 (1921), 46 ff. 

1TAJA 36 (1932) 3ff.; Blake, loc. cit. 69. 

18 M. Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 284, 289; cf. Dimand, Ornamentik 
eegypt. Wollwirkereien 34 ff. 
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THE SACRED TREE ON PALESTINE PAINTED POTTERY 


HERBERT GORDON MAy 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


THE SACRED tree is one of the more common symbols on Palestine 
painted pottery of the Late Hyksos and subsequent periods.’ It is 
normally the palm tree, and the bunches of dates may be recognized 
even in the more conventionalized designs. The usual forms have 
two bunches, one on each side. Several late Hyksos examples ap- 
pear with simply the two bunches at the top of a bare trunk.* 
Associated with the tree on this painted pottery are birds, fishes, 
and animals, often in heraldic arrangement and depicted in the act 
of eating from the tree. It is not always easy to identify the horned 
animals on either side of the tree, but in the majority of instances 
they may be goats.* Gazelles or stags sometimes appear. On the 
Late Bronze Age pottery offering stand from Megiddo there are 
lions beside the sacred trees.* and a decorated jug from Tell-el- 
Fara presents a total impression of goats (?) and doves on opposite 
sides of a square in which there is a lion, and perhaps the lion is 
here a substitute for the usual tree. On the inscribed ewer from 





*For a collection and description of such designs on pottery from the 
late Hyksos, Late Bronze, and Early and Middle Iron Ages, see R. M. 
Engberg, “ Tree Designs on Pottery, with Suggestions concerning the Origin 
of Proto-Ionic Capitals,” in H. G. May and R. M. Engberg, Material Re- 
mains of the Megiddo Cult, Oriental Institute Publications XXVI (Chicago, 
1935) 35 ff. and pls. XXXIX-XLI. 

*W. F. M. Petrie, Ancient Gaza III (London, 1933) pl. XLI, figs. 10, 
1, 16. 

*The artist has been inspired in part, although not entirely, by the 
common sight of goats nibbling from the trees. For designs with horned 
animals, see J. G. Duncan, Corpus of Dated Palestine Pottery (London, 
1930), decorated fragments, nos. 16, 17. 

‘See Gordon Loud, “ Hidden Treasure from Armageddon.” Illustrated 
London News, Oct. 1937, p. 658. 

*See J. L. Starkey and L. Harding, Beth-Pelet II (London, 1932), pl. 
LVIII, no. 978. Streams and snakes also appear in this design, as well as 
scattered dots, which may stand for vegetation. 

The horned animals with the tree seem to characterize the post-Hyksos 
period, while the birds with the tree, without the animals, are found in the 
late Hyksos period. 
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Tell ed-Duweir occur a lion, stag, doe, and bird, while the animals 
on either side of its seven-branched tree are goats.® 

It has been reasonably argued by Vincent,’ Engberg,® and others 
that the tree in these painted pottery designs is a religious symbol, 
representing the sacred tree. The present writer would demon- 
strate that it is to be regarded, at least occasionally, as a symbol 
for the mother goddess. 

We may begin by noting a Mycenaean ivory from Minet el-Beida 
depicting the mother goddess with grain in her upraised hands, 
while on each side of her is a bewhiskered goat, standing with its 
hind feet on the ground and its front feet against the goddess,’ 
Although this is an imported Mycenaean ivory, representing typical 
Mycenaean art, yet it does suggest the key to the interpretation of 
the painted pottery tree design with a goat or goats on either side, 
wherein the sacred tree is the substitute for the mother goddess here 
depicted. The goddess as the center of an heraldic arrangement is 
common in Minoan-Mycenaean art, and very frequently she is not 
actually depicted, but in her place between the two animals appears 
her symbol, such as the star, mountain, altar, or baetylic column.” 

In Mycenaean art the sacred tree stands primarily for the mother 


goddess, as many illustrations show.** She is represented in vary- 





* J. L. Starkey, “ Excavations at Tell el-Duweir, 1933-34,” Palestine Ee- 
ploration Fund Quarterly Statement (1934) pl. IX. 

7H. Vincent, “La Peinture Céramique Palestinienne,” Syria V (1924) 
81 ff., 186 ff., 294 ff. 

8 Op. cit. 35, 36. See also N. Perrot, Les représentations de Varbre sacré 
sur les monuments de Mésopotamie et de UVElam, Paris, 1937, and H. 
Danthine, Le palmier-dattier et les arbres sacrés dans Viconographie de 
V’Asie occidentale ancienne, Paris, 1937. 

°C. F. Schaeffer, “Les Fouilles de Minet el-Beida et de Ras Shamra,” 
Syria X (1929) pl. LVI. 

10 See Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos IV (London, 1935) 
608, fig. 597 A, a, c, e, for illustrations of the Minoan goddess with lions 
on each side. In g a star is substituted for the goddess; in i a mountain 
is substituted. In fig. 598, a, p. 610, the baetylic column takes the place 
of the goddess, and in fig. 599, p. 611, the altar of the goddess. For wild 
goats as supporters of the mother goddess, see ibid. 24. For other examples, 
see Vincent, op. cit. 105, note 1. 

11 See especially, Arthur Evans, “Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult in 
Its Mediterranean Relations,” Journal of Hellenic Studies XXI (1901) 
99 ff. 
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ing themes in association with the tree.** It is probable that the 
sacred tree on Canaanite-Hyksos painted pottery is to be similarly 
interpreted. The lion on the above-mentioned Tell el-Fara vessel 
is possibly a symbol of the goddess and a substitute for the sacred 
tree. The lion is, of course, a common symbol of the mother god- 
dess, and the lions on the Megiddo offering stand beside the trees 
may give a hint of the significance of the trees. The association of 
the birds, very often doves, with the tree, especially in the late 
Hyksos pottery, points to the same conclusion. Three designs from 
Tell el-Ajjul, depicting the dove perched upon the top of a tree,** 
recall the Middle Minoan III bronze votive tablet, picturing a dove 
perched on a sacred tree, with a fish nearby.** The association of 
the fish with the tree recalls the deity Asherah of the Sea, and the 
fact that the Old Testament Asherah is a tree.*® 

In one painted pottery design, besides the goats, there is a fish 
on each side of the tree. The fishes are connected with the tree by 
a stream (?) flowing from the tree to their mouths.*® One may 
compare the frequent Mesopotamian representations of the mother 
goddess with two fish-filled streams flowing from a vessel in her 
hands,’ or the Egyptian tree goddess with streams issuing from her 
vase. As we shall see, the Megiddo offering stand provides a signifi- 
cant example of the tree with streams.’* 





See, for instance, the signet ring showing the advent of the goddess in 
a bark. She has dismounted from her throne, which is overshadowed by 
her sacred tree: Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos at Knossos II (London, 
1928) 250, fig. 147 a. She is also represented in ecstatic dance, with an 
attendant plucking fruit from the sacred tree: Arthur Evans, Palace of 
Minos at Knossos III (London, 1930) 142, fig. 93, and p. 140, fig. 91. See 
also ibid. IV 393, fig. 329. In a gold signet ring from Mycenae the branches 
of the sacred tree terminate in clusters of grapes: Ibid. III 142, fig. 93. 

%W.M. F. Petrie, loc. cit. 

“ Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos at Knossos I (London, 1921) 632, fig. 
470. See also Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult 105. 

See p. 255. 

*See J. L. Starkey and L. Harding, op. cit. pl. LVIII, fig. 972. 

* See, for instance, the excellent example from Mari, André Parrot, “ The 
Lost City in the Syrian Desert that Opposed Babylon,” Illustrated London 
News, Oct. 31, 1936, p. 762. See also W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture 
and Conscience, (Chicago, 1936) 86 ff. 

** See below, p. 258. Streams flowing from the sacred tree appear obvious 
in several examples from Megiddo and Gezer; see Engberg, op. cit. pl. XL, 
fig. C, and Pl. XLI, figs. A, B, C. All these are Late Bronze Age. A 
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The palm and sycamore appear in Egypt as symbols of the god- 
desses. There is the late nineteenth dynasty stele of Tehuti-Hetep 
and Kayay, with a goddess pictured in a sycamore tree, giving food 
and water to a man and woman kneeling before her. The goddess 
bears the name of Isis on her head, and holds in her right hand a 
vase from which issue four streams of water, while in her left 
hand is a tray of food.” MHathor is designated as “ mistress of the 
sycamore,” 7° and the goddess Nut appears in a sycamore in a 
vignette of the Book of the Dead.** The date palm is clearly as- 
sociated with the goddess on a nineteenth dynasty Egyptian relief, 
in which the palm tree has human arms and female breasts, one arm 
holding a jar from which two streams issue, and the other holding 
a tray of food.” 

It is with the palm tree that we are primarily concerned, and we 
may note the palm tree as it occurs on the later cylinder seals and 
reliefs of Mesopotamia, where it is more often associated with a 
goddess. Danthine’s study shows this clearly for the scenes in 
which the palm tree appears with the seated deity.** The seals 
seem to play all possible variations on the theme of the sacred tree. 
Some are reminiscent of the painted pottery designs, with goats, 





Megiddo sherd, pl. XL, fig. C, has the same dotted circles which occur on 
the Megiddo pottery offering stand. Streams are also doubtless intended 
on the Early and Middle Iron Gezer sherds, ibid. pl. XLI, figs. O, P, R, ef. 
also fig. K. 

1° See M. A. Murray, “Some Fresh Inscriptions,” Ancient Egypt (1917) 
64 ff., and fig. on p. 65. For the tree goddess giving food and drink to the 
dead, see W. M. F. Petrie, “ Egyptian Beliefs in a Future Life,” Ancient 
Egypt (1914) 17. 

20 J, H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt I (Chicago, 1906) 71, par. 
165. She is also called “ mystress of Myrrh”: ibid. II par. 295. For other 
examples of the sycamore tree and its goddess, see A. S. Yahuda, The 
Accuracy of the Bible (New York, 1935) 176 ff. 

*1 See E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead III pl. XVI. 

22 See A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients (Leip- 
zig, 1930), 4th ed., pp. 90 ff. and fig. 26. 

8 See Danthine, op. cit. 100 ff. Danthine objects to the interpretation of 
the tree as a symbol of the goddess, preferring to consider it a symbol of 
vegetation behind the seated vegetation deity, since the same divinity is not 
always associated with the same type of tree or plant. 

The goddess is associated with the palm tree on a seal from Ur, depicting 
a procession of three approaching the seated goddess, behind whom is & 
palm tree with boughs and fruit. See L. Legrain, “Gem Cutters in Ancient 
Ur,” Museum Journal XX (1929) 295 and pl. XXXVI, fig. 81. 
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antelopes, lions, birds, or even a fish, besides the sacred palm tree.** 
Apparently, in the complex Mesopotamian culture, the tree stood 
for many different things, and we can only state that, on occasion 
at least, it did symbolize the goddess.”* 

There are certain Old Testament references which suggest that 
the sacred tree was associated with the mother-goddess, and it may 
be that we are to interpret similarly the tree of the painted pottery, 
since these references reflect pre-Hebrew conceptions of Canaanite 
Palestine. We need not stress the point that the Asherah was a 
sacred tree, symbol of the goddess, probably represented with the 
branches lopped off.2* In Genesis 35:8 we are told that when 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died, she was buried below Bethel at the 
foot of the oak, which came to be called the Oak of Weeping. This 
tree seems originally to have been associated with the mother god- 
dess, one of whose chief roles was lamentation for the dead god. 
The name Deborah signifies a bee, and the Canaanite mythology 
may have been influenced by Hittite myths, for it was the humble 
bee, who in the Hitfite mythology, was sent by the Lady of the Gods 
to search for Telepinu, and succeeded in finding him.”” The Oak of 
Weeping (M53 7178) connotes that wailing rites were customarily 
performed at this local sanctuary. The tradition of the burial of 





*See Ward, op. cit. 229, fig. 701; p. 238, fig. 714; p. 225, fig. 680; von 
der Osten, op. cit., pl. XXI, fig. 292; pl. XXIV, fig. 360; pl. XXXTI, fig. 
458, ete. For discussion of the Mesopotamian sacred tree, see A. Jeremias, 
op. cit. 89 ff. Otto Weber suggests that the motif of the animals on both 
sides of the sacred tree lost all connection with the cult and became purely 
ornamental: “ Altorientalische Siegelbilder,” Der Alte Orient (1920) 119. 
Contrast N. Perrot op. cit. 19f. An Assyrian cylinder seal associated the 
palm with armed Ishtar: Ward, op. cit. 248, fig. 751. 

**On the stele of Ur-nammu from Ur the palm tree in the hourglass 
offering stand seems to have symbolized the goddess, for an actual frag- 
ment of such a stand bears a cartouche with the words: “ Property of the 
Moon Goddess ”; see L. Legrain “ Scene of Libation to the Enthroned God 
and Goddess,” Museum Journal (1927) 83 ff. 

The sacred willow tree, planted on the banks of the Euphrates, is brought 
by a goddess to the holy garden of Ninanna in Erech, and after it is cut 
down by Gilgamesh, it is used for the throne and couch of the goddess 
Inanna, according to a Sumerian creation myth: see S. N. Kramer, “ Gilga- 
mesh and the Willow Tree,” Open Court L (1936) 100 ff. 

**See the excellent discussion by A Lods, Israel from Its Beginnings to 
the Highth Century (New York, 1932, trans. by S. H. Hooke) 132 ff. 

** See Gitze, Kleinasien (Munich, 1933) 135-6. 


? 
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Deborah at the foot of the tree implies close association of the tree 
with the goddess.** The description of Deborah as API" Apyy 
suggests something of the dea nutriz. This sacred tree was associ- 
ated with the goddess, even as the sacred pillar at Bethel symbolized 
the god. 

That the tradition of the burial of Deborah here is ultimately 
mythological in its origin is made plausible by the incident earlier 
in the same chapter. Jacob buried at the foot of the sacred tere- 
binth at Shechem the foreign gods of his household. The tale is 
an attempt to purify the Jacob saga from the rather obvious 
polytheistic elements apparent in the references to the teraphim, 
It is difficult to credit Jacob with such monotheistic zeal, and it does 
not sound reasonable that he would have buried pagan gods beneath 
the ground of a sanctuary which he considered holy and legitimate, 
The original narrative may have stated that Jacob buried ’elohim 
(= teraphim) at the foot of the sacred terebinth, and the ’eléhim 
may have been the clay images of the mother goddess.” If so, the 
story may evidence the association of the goddess with the tree at 
Shechem.*® The parallel with the Deborah tale is obvious. 





28 One might perhaps object, and argue that the burial of Saul beneath 
the tamarisk tree at Jabesh Gilead, which means, of course, at the sanctu- 
ary, would as well imply the association of the sacred tree with the god 
(1 Sam. 31: 13). In answer it may be pointed out that the burial of Saul 
here is a tale of historical origin and character. Saul was buried here as 
many a Sheikh has found his burial place in the shade of the sacred tree at 
the modern weli. In the case of Deborah, however, we are dealing with a 
tradition grounded in Canaanite culture, and with an incident of dubious 
historicity, strongly colored with mythological conceptions. We will not 
deny that the sacred tree might be associated with a god, and at times 
this is its significance. See Jer. 2: 27 and the place-name “7 Sy? in 
Judges 20: 33; see the discussion by A. Lods loc. cit. Compare Cant. 2:3 
and 8: 5. It is, however, to be noted that the name “72M, as a personal 
name, is given only to females, viz., the daughter-in-law of Judah, the 
daughter of David, and the daughter of Absalom. 

2° See H. G. May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult 26 ff. For 
‘eléhim = teraphim see H. G. May, “Ephod and Ariel,” AJSL LVI (1939) 
47 ff., and the bibliographical references there. 

*°This and the Deborah tale may reflect the belief that the deity was 
actually buried at the foot of the tree, perhaps in some “holy sepulchre” 
cave. If so, at least in the Deborah tale, we may have something reminis: 
cent of the dying vegetation goddess, as we certainly have, for instance, in 
the prototype of Jephthah’s daughter, in Judges 11: 29 ff. 
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Two passages in Canticles may throw light upon our problem. 
In Canticles we have preserved for us a liturgy whose origins are 
to be ascribed to early Canaanite days. ** The maiden speaks to 
the youth; in 8: 5. 

“ Beneath the apple tree I awakened you, 


where your mother was in travail with you. 
where she who bore you was in travail.” 


The symbolism here is based upon the conception that the tree god- 
dess gave birth to the vegetation god. A Tammuz liturgy refers 
to “the sacred cedar where the mother bore him.” *? There is a 
myth of Adonis, according to which the god was born from a myrtle 
tree, the bark of which burst after ten months gestation, allowing 
the infant to come forth. The mother’s name was Myrrh, and she 
had been changed into a tree soon after she had conceived the 
child.** Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) relates how the chest in 
which Osiris had been concealed floated to Byblos, there to be en- 
closed in the trunk of an erica tree, and to be released later by Isis. 
This and the account of the sycamore tree which enveloped the 
embalmed body of the god are echoes of the same motif.** In fact, 
there is probably some not very distant connection between the 


Djed-column and our passage in Canticles.*® 
The other Canticles passage is 7: 8-10. 


Your very stature is like a palm 
and your breasts like clusters. 

I said, let me climb the palm tree, 
let me take hold of its clusters, 





See T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New York, 1936) 140, and biblio- 
graphical references there. 

See S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar (Oxford, 1914) 11. 

* For bibliography see J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis, Osiris I (New York, 
1935) 227; ibid. II 110. 

*See J. H. Breasted, Dawn of Conscience (New York, 1934) 95, 101; 
J. G. Frazer, op. cit. II 9. 

* Petrie is not wrong in interpreting in the light of the conception of 
the deity in the sacred tree the following reputed saying of Jesus in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri: ' 

“ Raise the stone, there thou shalt find me; 
Cleave the wood, and there I am.” 
See the text in G. A. Barton, Archeology and the Bible (Philadelphia, 1937, 
Tth ed.), p. 550. 
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And let your breasts be like clusters of the vine, 
and the breath of your nose like apples, 
And your palate like finest wine, 
flowing pleasantly into my mouth, 
stirring my lips and teeth.** 


The same identification of the bunches of dates with clusters of 
grapes appears on the Mycenaean signet, where the branches of 
the sacred tree of the goddess terminate in clusters of grapes.” 
More important, however, for our theme is the characterization of 
the clusters of the date palm as the breasts of the goddess. On the 
above-mentioned Megiddo pottery offering stand the tree on the 
left side on the front of the stand as it appears in the Illustrated 
London News possesses two bunches of dates so depicted that there 
can be little doubt but that they smybolize the breasts of the god- 
dess. It may also be significant that the trees on the side of the 
offering stand to the left of the one we have been describing disclose 
streams flowing from beneath the date bunches as well as from the 
branches, and we recall the glyptic representations of the deity with 
streams, the water flowing not from a vase, but directly from the 
upper portion of the body. We have here a clear illustration of the 
remark made by Vincent fourteen years ago, that, symbol and 


image being interchangeable, the sacred tree can naturally take the 


place of the anthropomorphic image of “ la divinité jaillissante.” ® 


If in the painted pottery designs, as in our Canticles passage, the 
clusters of the palm symbolize the breasts of the goddess, we can 
understand why only two bunches are normally depicted, and this 
makes more intelligible the Tell el-Ajjul late Hyksos sacred tree 
with only the two bunches of dates and no branches at the top of 
the trunk. 

A palm tree symbol of the mother goddess is implied also in 
Judges 4:5: 


“ And she (Deborah) was sitting ** beneath the Palm Tree of Deborah 
between Ramah and Bethel, in the highlands of Ephraim.” 





86 Translation after T. J. Meek, in The Bible, An American Translation 
(Chicago, 1935) ad. loc. 

87 See Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos at Knossos III 142, fig. 93. 

88H. Vincent, op. cit. 105. It is, of course, recognized that frequently 
the god, or even Gilgamesh, as well as the goddess, were depicted with 
streams: see Ward, op. cit. 289, fig. 881; p. 276, figs. 835, 836. 

8° Hebrew MIV*. For a study of this term, which may be especially 
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The presence of a sacred palm tree of Deborah in the same vicinity 
where there was also the Oak of Weeping of Deborah suggests the 
existence of at least two sanctuaries at which a goddess Deborah 
was worshipped in the Canaanite cults of an earlier period.*° It 
is more than probable that the prophetess-judge Deborah received 
her name as a result of some special connection between her family 
and this local sanctuary.** 

Much more data could be adduced to support the interpretation 
of the sacred tree on the Palestine painted pottery as a symbol 
of the mother goddess. Space forbids further elaboration, and 
enough has been presented to make clear the line of argument.* 





significant in this connection, see W. C. Graham, “Some Suggestions To- 
ward the Interpretation of Micah 1: 10-16.” AJSLZ XLVII (1931), 239 ff. 

“The interpretation of 7129 5% as a place name (see The Bible, An 
American Translation, ad loc.) does not vitiate this discussion, for the 
place-name would have arisen as a result of the presence of the local 
sanctuary with its sacred palm associated with Deborah. Note also the 
place name “22M 5Y2 in the same general district. Danthine associates 
this picture of Deborah beneath the palm tree with the glyptic representa- 
tions of the goddess seated at the foot of a palm tree: op. cit. 101, note 1. 

“We may add that J. M. P. Smith’s excellent translation of Hosea 14: 8 
(The Bible, An American Translation, ad loc.) shows the association of 
the goddess and the sacred tree: 


“What more has Ephraim any need of idols? 
I am his Anath and his Asherah; 
I am like a green fir tree; 
From me is his fruit found.” 


“Danthine concludes that the sacred tree is essentially a symbol of fer- 
tility and fecundity, acquiring little by little a prophylactic value. She 
explains certain scenes where it might be argued that the tree is a symbol 
of the deity by the assumption that the tree was also more than a symbol, 
containing within itself a “ nwmen de fertilité,” and by virtue of this could 
be associated with all the fertility deities, particularly with the great 
goddess Ishtar. See Danthine, op. cit. 152 ff., 162 ff. While the variety 
and number of divine personalities associated with a variety of trees may 
render difficult any precise definition of the relation between the tree and 
the anthropomorphic deities, this does not mitigate the fact that the sacred 
tree is closely related to the goddess, and may at times appear even as a 
substitute for her, and we may describe it as her symbol. The snake, which 
also appears as a symbol of the goddess, has at the same time other asso- 
ciations and a variety of meanings. 
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Des Josef ben Gorion (Josippon) Geschichte der Juden: Zéni 
Aihiid. Nach den Handschriften in Berlin, London, Oxford, 
Paris und Strassburg herausgegeben von Murap Kamit. J. J. 
AvausTIN, Publisher, New York: 1938. Pp. xlviii + 333, 
12 plates. 


This excellent first publication of the Ethiopic text of “ Josip- 
pon” deserves more than brief mention. The editor, a former 
pupil of Littmann, has spared no pains to make the edition com- 
plete in its material and accurate in detail. The book is finely 
printed by the well-known publishing house of J. J. Augustin, now 
located in New York City. There are 48 pages of introductory 
matter, 306 pages of text, a synopsis of the chapter headings (in 
Ethiopic, German, and Arabic), an index of proper names, and 
photographic facsimiles of twelve manuscripts, one of them Arabic. 

This is a book for a comparatively small circle, but those Semitists 
who read Ethiopic with some ease will welcome it. Extensive 
narrative works in this language covering familiar ground and 
therefore especially fit to be read rapidly for recreation, or for 
greater familiarity with vocabulary and morphology, are not num- 
erous. Budge’s Alexander the Great (Pseudo-Callisthenes) and his 
Contendings of the Apostles are works of this class, and fairly 
good Ethiopic reading, but the heavy and expensive folio volumes 
are not always accessible, nor are they easy to use and to carry 
about. 

The book of “Joseph ben Gorion” is at the present day little 
known and hardly used at all except as edifying Hebrew reading. 
In earlier times it was very popular among the Jews and existed in 
Hebrew in many different manuscript forms and editions. In 1896- 
1913 Abraham Kahana published a reprint of the first edition 
(Mantua, 1479). From a Latin version of one of the printed 
abridgments an English translation was made by Peter Morwen 
(Morvyn, Morvyng) in 1558; reprinted by James Howell in 1652, 
and reappearing several times thereafter. The work was much 
read in Arabic in the Middle Ages, and many manuscripts exist. 
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From this version the Ethiopic was derived (see below). An edi- 
tion (inadequate) of the Arabic was printed at Beirut in 1872, and 
one printed in Hebrew characters appeared at Algiers in 1855. The 
text of the best known Arabic manuscript (the one used by Dr. 
Kamil) was translated in extract by Wellhausen in “ Der arabische 
Josippus,” in the Abhandl. der Kon. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu Gét- 
lingen (1897), with a brief discussion of the version. It seems 
clear that the Arabic is a rendering from Hebrew, and Wellhausen 
shows good reason to believe that this came from the Latin; a con- 
clusion very easy to entertain, in view of the literary activity of the 
Jews in Italy in the Middle Ages and their known translations from 
Latin into Hebrew. See for example JBL 22 (1903), pp. 51-59. 

The original language was presumably Hebrew. There is at 
present no evidence, perhaps no probability, that it ever existed in 
Greek, and it is quite unknown in Syriac. There is opportunity for 
further research as to the early history of the work, and doubtless 
more will eventually be learned. To the present reviewer it seems 
evident that the Jewish popular name “ Josippon” is Aramaic, 
for it reproduces exactly the Aramaic diminutive Ydsippdn, “ the 
little Josephus.” From this Semitic form would naturally come the 
Latin “ Josippus ”—eventually applied also to the work of the 
Jewish historian. The Arabic-Ethiopic recension probably repre- 
sents very nearly the original compass of the compilation, which is 
essentially the story of the Jews from the rise of the Hasmoneans 
to the end of the war under Titus; whence it happens that Arabic 
Mss. give it the title “ Book of the Maccabees.” Though worthless 
as history, it is interesting as literature. Its material is not simply 
excerpted, but is completely rewritten by a narrator who had his 
own characteristics. How he came to assume the character of the 
Ben Gorion who is mentioned in Jewish War 2, XX, 3 and else- 
where, is a question which has not yet been answered with sufficient 
clearness. 

The Ethiopic text of Josippon has long been known; Dillmann 
made occasional use of it in his Lexicon. According to Littmann, 
it was rendered from the Arabic at about the end of the 13th cen- 
tury. (Regarding the date of the Arabic itself, we only know that 
it was quoted by Ibn Hazm; Spain, early 11th century). Kamil’s 
text is that of the oldest Ms. of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Abb. 
38), and he gives variant readings of six other codices. Both 
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editing and proof reading have been careful, and the irregulari- 
ties in the orthography are only those common to the best Mss. 
The quality of the Ethiopic suffers from two causes: the trans- 
lation is too literal, reproducing Arabic idioms; and in the Msgs, 
which was rendered the diacritical points were largely missing. 
Since the readers will presumably be familiar with Arabic, the 
former defect will give little trouble (and Kamil has provided in 
his Introduction 26 pages of elucidations for those who need 
them). On the other hand, the proper names are likely to be 
given wrong, and now and then are staggering (Nafirds for Bac- 
chides, Safabaér for Nicanor, Gaifiin for Hebron, etc.). These 
same defects are present in varying degree in all the Ethiopic 
renderings of Arabic historians, from the barbarous idiom of 
Zotenberg’s John of Nikiou to the generally smooth and pleasing 
style of Pereira’s Martyrs of Negran. On the whole, Kamil’s text 
reads easily. Semitists will feel grateful to him for producing 


what may well be termed a model edition. 
C. C. Torrey 
Yale University 


The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri: Ezekiel (Princeton Uni- 
versity Studies in Papyrology, No. 3). Edited by AuLan C. 
Jounson, H. S. GeHMAN, Epmunp H. Kasz, Jr. PRINCETON 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xii+181-+ XLIII plates. 
$10.00. 


The thanks of all Bible students are due to Mr. Scheide for his 
munificent gift of these rare papyri to Princton University ; to him 
and the American Council of Learned Societies for the financial 
support of the present enterprise; and to the Press of the same 
University, the J. H. Furst Company, and the Meriden Engraving 
Company for the actual production of this splendid volume. Also 
to Princeton, its University and its Theological Seminary, is due 
the exemplary editorship. The 21 papyrus leaves contain the 
greater part of the Greek text of Ezekiel 19: 12-39: 29, some inter- 
mediate leaves being lost. A difference in order of chapters is 
notable (the order cc. 36, 38, 37). The leaves belong to the same 
lot as the Chester-Beatty collection, being part of the same codex. 
The date of the manuscript is ascribed, after consultation with Sir 
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Frederick Kenyon and Mr. H. I. Bell, to the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third Christian century. The plates at the 
end of the volume give a wonderfully clear reproduction of the 
several sheets. This is preceded with the printed Greek “ Text and 
Critical Apparatus,” the latter item giving all the variations from 
the uncials A B Q. The first 18 pages present a technical critical 
description of the papyrus and the text with its Graecism. There 
follow sections on “ Relation to Other Uncial Texts,” “... to 
Origen’s Hexapla,” “.. . to the Old Latin Versions,” this a 
thorough and admirable study in a still vexed problem; then mono- 
graphs on “ The ‘nomen Sacrum’ in Ezekiel,” with bearing upon 
a moot question of criticism, and “The Translators of Ezekiel,” 
in re the problem of the number of Greek translators of the book, 
and so ultimately upon the original make-up of Ezekiel. The 
ensuing sections, by Professor Gehman, on “ Relation to Hebrew, 
Syro-Hexaplar and Greek Texts” (pp. 73-79), and “ Observa- 
tiones Criticae ” (pp. 80-137), are of distinguished value for the 
text criticism of the versions and so ultimately for the Hebrew text. 
The relations of all peculiarities of Scheide to Hebrew and the 
Greek and Latin texts are fully discussed in a painstaking way. 
The most interesting feature of all is the 43 cases in which Scheide 
presents unique translations from the Hebrew. This material has 
been fully presented by Dr. Gehman in his article in this JouRNAL 
for 1938, pp. 92-102. (See also his article on “ The Relations be- 
tween the Text of the J. H. Scheide Papyri and that of the other 
Greek MSS of Ezekiel,” JBL 57. 281 ff.) 

The reviewer is particularly interested in the close relation recog- 
nized by Dr. Gehman of Scheide to the Lucianic group; see pp. 78 f. 
Before noticing the comparative statistics of agreements with 
Lucianic manuscripts carefully given on p. 79, note 13, I had 
checked off roughly the agreements and found proportions similar 
to those gained by the author, i.e., in particular the predominance 
of agreement with minuscules 22, 36, 48, 51, 231, a result of in- 
terest to me because of the dominance of these manuscripts as 
Lucianic in the Greek of Daniel; see my Daniel, Int., §15. The 
closeness of those texts with this manuscript proves identity of text 
for the two books. Also in that commentary I had observed the 
close relation of Venetus, 62, 107; see § 14, and cf. C. D. Benjamin, 
“Collation of Holmes-Parsons 23 (Venetus)—62-147 from Photo- 
graphic Copies,” JBL 46. 303-326; also a study of the same group 
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in Hab. 3 by E. Klostermann, Analecta 50 ff. Similarly in the 
present text I note that 23, 62, 147 run fairly close together. | 
judged this group to be Origen’s original text, Palestinian, as 
against the later Constantinopolitan, the text of AQ etc. This 
dating must indeed be modified by the date asserted for Scheide. 
Dr. Gehman’s study greatly adds to the interest of these groups, 
Lucianic and “ Hesychian,” as the second has been termed. Rahlfs’s 
summing up for the Lucianic group in Kings (with an entirely 
different lot of manuscripts than that in the Prophets) in Heft 3 
of his Septuaginta-Studien (1911) 290, is worthy of repetition: 
“ Lucian’s basis is an old, pre-Hexaplaric @—text, which is closely 
associated with B and Ethiopic.” We find indeed an ancient tradi- 
tion to the third century text that bears Lucian’s name. With the 
Scheide text we have now an approximately definite terminus ad 
quem for dating the groups concerned. 

With regard to B a remark might be made, or rather repeated 
(see JBL 55.310 f.), to the effect that B, while hailing from an 
ancient family, is a ‘ Bad Boy,’ as such scions often prove to be. I 
know of no prominent Biblical manuscript in which such gross 
cases of spelling, grammar, omissions occur, as in B. I have 
summed up from Dr. Gehman’s analysis some 37 cases where B is 
uniquely variant from all other texts, and of these almost all are 
errors, and little reliance may be placed on the balance. Statistical 
results may not be based upon evident scribal errors. Rahlfs in his 
Septuaginta has attempted a corrected text of B (even as did the 
‘correctores ’ of the MS), and it stands out as a warning in the use 
of that codex. There is need of more thorough study of the family 
that can be associated with B—very confined, to my knowledge. To 
Dr. Gehman I would suggest a comparison with the Ethiopic text, 
the closest congener to B, and often its “ corrector,” even as he has 
done for the Ethiopic of Daniel (JBL 1931. 81-114) ; also a simi- 
lar study might be made of A’s Semitic colleague and corrector, 
the Arabic version, in line with his treatment of the Arabic of 
Daniel in JBL 46. 327-352. For the Arabic has been generally 
ignored by the Hellenic editors of the Greek, as, e.g., in the 
Cambridge Septuagint. 

The volume comes as a welcome complement to Cooke’s recent 
commentary on Ezekiel in the International Series. And it antici- 
pates the apparatus of the as yet unpublished volume on Ezekiel in 
the Cambridge Septuagint. The work can be heartily recommended 
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not only to the technical specialist but to all students as an excel- 
lent introduction to the fresh and increasing material offered by 
papyrology, and to the method of critical study of both old and 
new material. For the new gives life to the old. 


University of Pennsylvania JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


Die Serie ana ittisu. Herausgegeben und bearbeitet von B. Lanps- 
BERGER. (Materialien zum Sumerischen Lexikon. Vokabulare 
und Formularbiicher. Band 1). Roma: PontiFicium INSTI- 
TUTUM BrisLicum, 1937. Pp.4+1%-+ 258. Lire 160. 


Babylonian literature was canonized at a very early date. Con- 
stituting part of the canon are the lists which equate Sumerian 
words, phrases and sentences with their proper Akkadian translation. 

The present volume? initiates, with eminent success, a compre- 
hensive study of this grammatical literature. It aims at a complete 
reconstruction of the series ana ittiSu (the name taken as usual 
from the first line of the work) and its philological interpretation. 

The task here undertaken is of great importance for several 
reasons. The text as a whole can be evaluated only after complete 
restoration, and every single entry must be seen in its proper con- 
text. The series, seven tablets of which are more or less completely 
known, concerns itself with legal terms; it starts with simple 
forms of pertinent verbs and proceeds to short phrases and even 
selected laws. It is thus a guide to the understanding of the legal 
documents which form such a large part of the tablets in our 
museums. The circumstance that the series represents an early 
stage within the development of juridical thinking makes it an 
important primary source for the historian of law. 

Landsberger’s edition will be the standard edition for a long time 
to come. It has made use of the ASSur version which proves im- 
portant for tablets 3,2 6* and 7.4 Furthermore it has benefited 
from a systematic search in the British Museum which resulted in 





*The abbreviation MSL 1 which is printed on the back of the volume 
may prove troublesome, at least for linguists, since it coincides with the 
citation of “ Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique.” 

*Used also independently by Meissner, MAOG XI 1/2. 84 ff. 

* Previously edited and interpreted by A. Pohl, MAOG V 2. 

‘Previously published by Meissner, AOTU II 1 70 ff. 
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the addition of several hitherto unknown fragments to the pre- 
viously assembled tablets. Landsberger’s reconstruction does not 
include a number of fragments which have formerly been considered 
as belonging to the series (Meissner, WZKM 4. 302 ff.; ZA 7.16 ff; 
AOTU II 1. 25 ff.) ; Landsberger has proved (see Syria 12. 231, 
235) that they form part of the two first tablets of the series 
HAR.ra=hubullum of which he is preparing a comprehensive 
treatment. . 

The editor assumes now that the series was compiled in its 
present form in the period of the Isin dynasty (about 2000 8. c.). 
A check on this statement will become possible when contracts of 
that dynasty (of which Yale University has acquired a considerable 
number)* have been published. For the time being the preference 
given to the Isin dynasty rests on the assumption that the condi- 
tions revealed by the series are irreconcilable with the economic 
structure of the preceding period, that of the Third dynasty of Ur, 
and consequently (it is tacitly implied) also with that of any 
previous period. Do we really know enough to admit this argu- 
mentum e silentio? 

The language of the document has of course been modernized in 
the course of its history. Only rare cases of archaisms which were 
allowed to stand give a hint as to the date of the original. They 
are 1. né-e§ 4 IV 50 (Old Akk. na-é-ds) ; 2. wi-Sa-[rib-si] 7 II 46 
(Old Akk. usarib); 3. lack of Umlaut in the present of leqiim 
“take,” particularly 1-la-ge 6 I 8 (Ur dynasty and earlier) ; 4. za 
used for sa in u-ZA-ah-ha-ru-su 7 III 32 (Ur dynasty and earlier) ; 
5. e-ni-tum 7 I 13 ff. (cf. Old Akk. e-né-a “my eyes”). Scant as 
such survivals are, they place the original before the Hammurabi 
period and towards the Akkad period. More cannot be said as yet. 

On pp. 1-107 the critical text together with a translation is pre- 
sented. The variants (exclusively of an orthographic nature) are 
not always completely * recorded. More serious is the failure to 
reproduce the graphical arrangement of the original in such lines 
as leave blank space at their beginning; this peculiarity indicates 
a close connection with the preceding line and, thus, has a bearing 
on the interpretation.” 





5 See Stephens, RA 33. 11 ff. 

* Much of this material is included in the list of corrections and additions 
(pp. 256-58). 

7 The available copies of tablets 1, 2, and 3 show only two examples of 
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As far as the text is concerned, I wish to call attention to the 
following * details. 


Tablet 1 


19. The translation “wird er die Wohnung beziehen” is incorrect. 
From the Sumerian it is obvious that we have to deal with the protasis 
of a conditional period; furthermore wasdbum is imperfective “live, stay, 
remain.” The objection is valid for I 6 too where the IR remains, however, 
unexplained (could it be for egir??). 

I 67. The double mm, taken at its face value, points to the present 
tense; therefore present forms must be assumed in ll. 66 and 68 as well. 
The Sumerian forms should be supplied accordingly. 

II 48. L’s restoration [ip-lu(?)]-uk disregards traces of two hori- 
zontal strokes which Haupt’s autography exhibits. Haupt’s supplementa- 
tion i[r-mu]-uk is untenable, since it is based on a mistranslation (cf. 
Delitzsch, HWB 623) of ramaékum “ wash.” 


Tablet 2 


I 13. DUL.DU is probably only a graphical variant of UD.DU and to 
be read e,,; cf. Deimel, SL I. 459b; Delitzsch, Sum. Gl. 30. and also 
Meissner, MAOG XI 1/2. 91 fn. 20. 

I 31f. Read ki-ma mabir i-lak. The construct state of the genitive is 
more frequently given with an erroneous i at the end. 

I 45. ia-sa-ap is hardly nif‘al, but qal. There is no reason for taking 
the Sumerian theme lal-ed-4m as passive. It seems to me that i3-3a-ka-an 
of 1. 44 is to be amended to isakkan (cf. Poebel, Sum. Gram. § 689). 

I 47. Compare Poebel, Sum. Gram. § 623. 

I 69f. The Akkadian readings should be transposed unless the traces of 
the first Akkadian sign extant in 1. 69 were miscopied by Haupt. 

IV 14. The graphical arrangement of the original shows that 1. 14 is 
the immediate continuation of 1. 13. Translate perhaps: “ Run-away! 
Recaptured ” (ballag sabit). 

IV 37. K{iD should be read tag, wherever it corresponds to ez@bum. 
The correct reading is given in 3 II 9 and 7 II 51. 





such an arrangement: 2 IV 14 and 3 IV 31. But copyists are only too 
eager to disregard such details; an example which can be checked by means 
of the published photograph is Pohl’s autography of the 6th tablet (see 
fn. 3). There is a reason for the belief tha V R 24 had this arrangement, 
since col. II, more carefully drawn as a result of its mutilation, seems to 
indicate it. 

*It may be said here that the t-form is always rendered by the German 
present (cf. the remark on p. 256), though the Sumerian forms never show 
the characteristics of present forms. I do not wish to argue the case anew, 
having discussed the problem thoroughly in JAOS 56. 297-334. 
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Tablet 3 


Meissner has considered it necessary to give his own reconstruction of 
this tablet in MAOG XI 1/2. 84-94, though he must have been aware of 
Landsberger’s forthcoming publication. His tabulation of the variant read. 
ings is much more complete; Landsberger on the other hand had at his 
disposal the London text in a more complete form. 

I 22. From Meissner’s transliteration can be gathered that the Assur 
text has a-na pi-i ap-ti which is required indeed by the Sumerian version. 
L. fails to indicate the fact, although he has an addendum on the line on 
p. 257. | 

I 46. According to a marginal note in Bezold’s copy of II R read 
ra[-ap-si]. 

II 17. Discrepancy between the two transliterations brings up the ques- 
tion whether the original exhibits DI or UI. 

II 69. I prefer to read mim-mu-su; cf. 6 III 45. For MAN = mim see 
Gelb, AJSL 53. 185 f. 

III 32. The London text, as published, necessitates the reading 1.pad.da 
(cf. 82-7-14, 864 [ZA 7 27] I 3); the suffix -’u of Akk. a-tu-iu (parallel 
with the permansive eqim-su 1. 35) also points to a finite and active form 
(“he has found him”). The Sumerian -a indicates a relative clause (is 
the Sa of 1. 30 still understood?). Note that the quoted parallel text offers 
Surbu (subj.) instead of su-ru-ub of the following line where the Sumerian 
makes us expect a subjunctive. 

III 49. In the Akk. column & na-al-ba-8a must be added by conjecture, 
although it is omitted in both versions. 

IV 28. L.’s [a-m]i-lu-us-su is subject to doubt. Langdon (RA 14 15) 
felt that he saw the rest of ap at the beginning of this line. If [a]p-lu-us-su 
is correct, it must have been preceded by another word, perhaps [i]. 

IV 55. mu.un.Si.in.g&.ma seems to be misprinted for nu.un.§i.in. 
ga.ma. 

Tablet 4 

I 50. Before the i the edition draws a KUR. One would expect to find 
an explanatory remark on this in a final edition. 

II 29. Is nif{m(?)] a conjecture? Haupt’s text presents a clear nu, 
and so does II R 14 (cf. furthermore Delitzsech, HWB 15a). 

III 38f. For the verbal form and the construction compare K 4322 ete. 
(Haupt, ASKT 68) III 16, a passage which disproves L.’s translation (cf. 
AJSL 52. 145). 

IV 11. Does asurri mean “Keller”? In my opinion “Grundmauer” 
would be preferable, a translation which L. himself uses in his commentary 
(p. 216). 

Tablet 6 


I 23. nig.Sid is obviously not the basic Sumerian reading; the Akkad 
equivalent nikkassu is clearly a loanword.’ 

II 10. “Etwas wird beansprucht” is probably not meant as a literal 
translation. 
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IV 14. “he has declared void.” Neither the Sumerian nor the Akkadian 


justify a passive. 
IV 32. Why passive? 
Tablet 7 


II 31. The line is missing in C. 
IlI 19. The text has mi. ni.ib.zu.zu. 
IV 2. Text A has mu-us-su. 


The problem whether the series was complete with 7 tablets is 
by no means settled. I agree with L. that the character of 7. IV 23 
as a so-called catchline (giving the first line of the following tablet) 
is uncertain. I am inclined to combine both halves of this line and 
to interpret them as informing the reader that the writer found on 
the original he copied a section dealing with sag. ba = ma-mr-ti, 
but that he did not include it (because it duplicates 6 I 34 ff.). 
The Kouyunjik version, then, does not preclude the existence of an 
eighth tablet. Part of its content may in fact be preserved on the 
seventh tablet of the ASSur version. The first column of the A&SSur 
tablet contained 68 lines of the 174 of the Kouyunjik tablet. It 
can easily be calculated that the final line of col. III of the ASSur 
tablet would have coincided with 1. 204 of the ASSur text and the 
first preserved line in col. III to 1. 185 (had the tablet had as many 
lines). In other words, the so-called “ Anhang” may very well 
be the continuation of the Kouyunjik text, i.e. part of its eighth 
tablet. KAV 8 which L. calls an “ Anhang zur 4. Tafel ” (p. 68 f.) 
would fit much better in a tablet after 7, and this assumption is 
favored by the high number of the IM.GID.DA numeration with 
which it is marked.*° 

It may furthermore be surmised that the unilingual material 
of a legal character which we possess on certain Nippur tablets was 
in some way incorporated in the series ana ittiSu. 

The commentary (pp. 109-255) contains, beside short remarks, 
elaborate lexicographical investigations on various difficult words 
which show the author’s masterly command of the material. Fre- 
quent, but hitherto misunderstood, terms find here their final inter- 
pretation. The agricultural terms and those connected with the 
care of the date palm are most thoroughly and successfully dis- 





*The fact that the number of sadru’s named in the colophon is too large, 
if compared with the text of the K. version (p. ix), may find its explanation 
in this way. 

*° The catchline need not necessarily refer to ana ittisu 5. 
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cussed (p. 150 ff.). Akk. absinnum and Sir’um are shown to mean 
“furrow,” ** sakanum in connection with dates “to lay out (dates) 
in the sun to assure artificial ripening ” (abstract sukunnii). For 
pihatum the two connected meanings “ officium” and “ liability, 
responsibility ” are proposed (p. 126 ff.), for initwm “ ox hired per 
season at a variable price ” and “ the price for this hire ” (p. 233), 
The richness of the commentary cannot adequately be indicated in 
a review; a careful study of it will be indispensable to every 
Assyriologist. An index would have facilitated considerably the use 
of the volume. 

In conclusion a short remark may be allowed on the meaning of 
the formula ana itttsu. I am by no means convinced that L.’s 
translation “auf das dafiir gegebene Aviso ” is correct. The series 
shows that the phrase was used not only in connection with the 
repayment of loans (1 111 ff.) but also in connection with the rent 
of houses (I 5 ff.) and probably the hire of workmen (I 3f.). My 
misgivings arise from the fact that aib “he lived” (ussab “he 
will live”) and ibassi “he will be present” are certainly imper- 
fective and thus incompatible with a phrase which should properly 
introduce an action. The situation leaves two alternatives open. 
Either ana itti-Su means both “at a (or the) time appointed for 
this purpose ” and “for an (or the) appointed period,” ** depend- 
ing on the aspect of the verb. Or it means, with reference to the 
modality of the obligation involved, “in accordance with what is 
considered proper in such a case.” ** J do not dare make a decision. 

It can safely be said, however, that the translation “ Aviso” is 
based on a Germanism. In German “ Zeichen” may mean both 
the characteristic observed with something and the gesture or ad- 
vice inviting to some action. There is no justification in applying 
the same ambiguity to Akk. ittum. As far as I can see, ittum is 
either “the mark, the proper characteristic” ** or (derived from 
this meaning) “omen.” Etymological derivation from yd‘ “know” 





11 This was first suggested by Gadd (p. 154). 

12It is worth noting that at least in two of the rare occurrences of the 
formula in actual deeds repayment of the loan is due in less than one 
month (RA 13 133; Eisser-Lewy No. 85). One could argue that a certain 
day of the month may have been the customary pay-day and one may recall 
the tim nikkassi (Landsberger, Der kultische Kalender 93 fn. 5, 135). 

8é really means “according to,” as L. considers possible 

(p. 110), it may favor this latter alternative. 

14 [So Martin David, MAOG 4 (Leipzig, 1928) 17. E. A. 8.] 
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should no longer be advocated; derivation from w‘d “ fix, appoint, 
come to terms ” *° is virtually certain. 

Landsberger has demonstrated anew—if this was still necessary— 
that he is an excellent lexicographer, perhaps the best since Delitzsch 
and Jensen that Assyriology possesses. His edition of ana ittisu 
is an indispensable tool for every Assyriologist; his commentary 
advances greatly our understanding of legal terms. Let us hope 
that the “ Materialien zum Sumerischen Lexicon,” for the initia- 
tion of which the Pontificium Institutum Biblicum deserves our 
deep gratitude, will be continued at regular intervals! 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yale University 


Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the British Museum. 
Copies of the book pr(t) -m-hrw from the XVIIIth to 
the XXIInd dynasty. I. Description of papyri with text. By 
A. W. SHorter, M. A., Assistant keeper in the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities. THr British MusEuM: 
London, 1938. 


This publication is an interesting first attempt at publishing 
Egyptian texts, of which a greater number of variants exist, in 
the way customary with literary texts of the Greek and Roman 
writers. One text, which seems to contain the best extant 
version, is given in extenso, as a “standard text,” while the vari- 
ants from parallel texts are given as an apparatus criticus below 
the standard text. 

Mr. Shorter publishes, in this first fasciculus, the text of the 
first 17* chapters of the so-called “ Book of the Dead,” as it is 
found on one vellum and 26 papyrus manuscripts? of the Brit- 
ish Museum, dating from the 18th to the 22nd dynasties. The 
edition of the texts is preceded by a “ Catalogue.” describing the 
single papyri, 22 of which had been hitherto unpublished, with 





* It explains the form (cf. biltwm, littum, simtum) as well as the mean- 
ing. A third weak radical should, at all events, have left some trace. 

*To ch. I a supplement is added, which is found on some papyri of the 
2lst dynasty and of the Saitie period. 

*Seventeen texts are in hieroglyphic, eight in hieratic script, while two 
contain both kinds of writing. 


8 
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their measurements and state of preservation, the names of their 
owners, their date, provenance, and bibliography. Of the texts 
published here for the first time a description of the “ vignettes” 
and an identification of the different “chapters” is given. 

In the edition itself, or the “text with apparatus criticus,” 
the text of chapters I, II, and XV is preceded by introductory 
notes which deal with subjects of special interest concerning the 
text in question. In ch. XV, Shorter included all solar hymns 
found in the Book of the Dead. A hymn from the papyrus of 
Queen Nedjmet of the 19th dynasty, being of special interest,’ 
is given in translation on pp. 60-65. 

The standard text, as a rule, is supplied by the papyrus of 
‘Nu.’ If a chapter is missing or incomplete in this text, the 
papyrus of Nebseny is employed. Where both these manuscripts 
fail, the standard text is supplied from other manuscripts. In 
case only one of the newly published manuscripts contains the 
text of a given chapter, this new text takes the place of the 
regular standard text. 

Of twelve of the texts, among them those of Nebseny and of 
Queen Nedjmet, a part has been given in photographic repro- 
duction on plates I-XII, which end the Volume. 

It is greatly to be regretted that a premature death stopped the 
pen of the young and promising author, shortly after this first 
fasciculus had appeared. The question arises: Who will take up 
and finish his work? 


The Temple of Ramesses I at Abydos. (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Papers No. 5). By H. E. Wintock. New York: 1937. 


In 1911 Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan presented to the Egyptian 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art some exquisite re- 
liefs of the 19th dynasty from a temple which King Sethos I 
built near Abydos in honor of his father, Ramesses I. It was not 
far from the spot on which Sethos erected the temple of Osiris, 
so well known to all interested in Egyptian art. Dr. Winlock 
published these reliefs, together with some others of the same 





* It invokes the 7 souls and the 14 “ka”s of the sun god Re and contains 
a song of triumph over Re’s serpent-enemy Apophis, which is not found 
elsewhere. 
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provenance (given to the Museum by Mr. J. Kelekian) in Vol. I, 
Part I of the Metropolitan Museum Papers, and there gave an 
elaborate account of their archaeological and artistic values. 

The present paper adds an interesting and masterly treatise, based 
on a personal investigation of the place where the temple had 
stood,—previously located and partially cleared by the Egyptian 
Service des Antiquité at the Museum’s expense. Since the faces of 
all the well preserved sculptured blocks had been sawed off by the 
Arabs and antiquity dealers, and the remainder was found com- 
pletely impregnated with salt, there was nothing else to do but 
make a record of what remained, and then bury the ruins. 

The main result was the statement that the relief scenes which 
formerly were attributed to different rooms of the temple all 
came from one small chamber, the only decorated one of the 
whole small sanctuary. Furthermore Winlock was able to show 
that the temple was not built in the short reign of Ramesses I, 
but after his death, probably a short time after his successor’s 
accession to the throne. Thus its remarkable reliefs give us the 
earliest examples of the art of Sethos I. 

A thick wall of unbaked bricks, with a slightly sloped face, 
surrounded the temple on all of its sides. The access was gained 
at its eastern face, through a gateway with monolithic limestone 
jambs on which the remains of reliefs and inscriptions were 
found. 

Within this gateway, there was an open forecourt, and at its 
rear the central cella, directly opposite the gateway. The interior 
room, of rectangular shape, had at its back a platform on which 
once statues or divine symbols must have stood. 

A large limestone stela, which the French Egyptologist Le- 
febvre found during the war, once contained the dedication of 
this temple by Sethos to the Ka of his father Ramesses. Un- 
fortunately, it was completely impregnated with salt. From what 
remained we learn that the temple was furnished with a pool, 
planted with trees and flowers, and with a statue resting in it to 
receive the daily offerings of food and drink. The temple here also 
is called a place of rest for Osiris. Whether it contained a statue of 
the God beside that of the King, or whether perhaps on festival days 





*It was ca. 40 metres from north to south and probably not much longer 
from east to west. 
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a statue of Osiris was brought there from the ancient temple, we do 
not know. Its reliefs, at any rate, picture an elaborate ritual, which 
was to be performed in this chamber before a statue of Osiris, by 
the King Ramesses himself, or by his substitute. Osiris is repre- 
sented by his most mysterious and archaic symbols under which he 
was worshipped in Busiris and in Abydos respectively, while Horus 
and Isis are shown protecting him. The King is accompanied by 
the Queen who is rattling the sistrum, and by eight members of his 
family, who unfortunately cannot be identified with certainty. 


HERMANN RANKE 


University of Pennsylvania 


Sufism, its Saints and Shrines. By JoHN A. SuBHAN. Lucknow, 
1938. Pp. 412. 


Considering the inadequacy of the author’s English, and ignoring 
the exceedingly numerous errors, mostly typographical, which mar 
the book, one may welcome this work of handy reference, especially 
if, otherwise, certain Urdu and Persian originals are not within his 
reach. The work claims no originality, and yet represents much 
patient and worthy effort to give us an English version of studies 
in Indian Sufism. Nor are the direct translations into English of 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Urdu sources Subhan’s own, although Urdu 
is his mother-tongue. Upanishadic materials can be recognized as 
mostly Hume’s, and Rev. J. W. Sweetman is acknowledged as the 
translator of extracts used from Rumi and other Moslem mystics. 
Reliance, also, is placed freely upon, for example, Nicholson, for 
quotations, in particular, from the Kashf al-Mahjub. Rose's 
Darvishes is freely used. Subhan apparently does not like the 
Umayyads, and perhaps has a little bias as a theologically conserva- 
tive Christian. He makes occasional uncritical use of Moslem 
tradition (hadith). Whatever originality the book displays is due 
to the employment of certain Urdu sources, and to the general 
arrangement of the work. Chap. VIII on the Relation of Sufism 
to Indian Thought should have been the author’s best, but he has 
failed to improve the splendid opportunity offered by the theme. 

The book is not so much a study of Sufism, even in relation to 
India, as it is a history of the entrance of Sufism into India, and 
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a catalogue of its Indian saints and shrines (see not only the body 
of the book, but especially the two full appendices). A multitude 
of important data have been assembled, and the four main orders 
of Islamic mystics are shown in their Indian perspective. There 
is value in this comprehensive view. Mr. Subhan is himself an 
ex-Qadarite, and he treats his subjects with respectful sympathy. 
The English has virtually served to cramp his style and to restrain 
his interpretation. This reviewer, knowing the author personally, 
end having some acquaintance with many of his sources, feels that 
the book does not do him justice. Meanwhile, let us congratulate 
him for an earnest effort and ask him to labor further in the cause 
of Sufi history and interpretation. 
JOHN CLARK ARCHER 
Yale University 


Trishashtisalakapurushacharitram-mahakavyam, by Sri-Hemachan- 
dra-Gcharya. Parvan First. Edited by Muni CHARANAVIJAYA. 
Published by Sri-Jaina-Atmananda-Sabha, Bhavnagar. 1936. 
Rs. 1-8. 


The edition of Hemacandra’s Trisastigalakapurusacaritra pub- 
lished by the Jainadharmaprasarakasabha of Bhavnagar, 1904-09, 
has long been out of print and practically unobtainable. Further- 
more, it had not been carefully edited and many corrections were 
necessary to make a readable text. Consequently, the new edition 
by the Atmanandasabha, the other great Jain society of Bhavnagar, 
is very welcome. This first volume consists of the first parvan of 
the Trisasti°, which describes the lives of Rsabha and Bharata. 
The second volume is in the press. 

This text is based on five manuscripts, the oldest of which is a 
palm leaf one dated v. s. 1240 (1184 a.p.), only a few years later 
than the author’s death. The text is, of course, a great improve- 
ment over the former one. My translation (GOS LI) was also 
based on five manuscripts, all different from the ones used by these 
editors. In general, the new edition and my readings agree, though 
not always. A complete critical apparatus is not given, only occa- 
sional variants. Hence, one can not be sure just how much 
manuscript support a particular reading may have. 

There are two expressions recurrent in the Trisasti°® for which I 
have never found a satisfactory explanation: svarnaprakaranir- 
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mitam (1.2.618) and Satatstribhistrisastyagrairvasarairiva vat- 
sarah (1.4.720).* Both recur in later books, and all the manu- 
scripts I have consulted had this same text in both places. For the 
first, there is no variant reading cited in this edition. But there 
is a variant for the second, and one that makes sense, though not 
adopted by the editors. Two manuscripts have °agraistridi- 
nonarkavarsavat. This eliminates the impossible “ year of three 
hundred and sixty-three days”; and if this reading occurs also in 
the later passages, I would certainly adopt it. 

In 1. 1. 743 brahmanajatir is obviously better than °jndtir. That 
was an emendation I wished to make, but all my manuscripts 
suppported the °jndtir of the older edition. 

The volume is well printed in large clear type, but in two respects 
I prefer the printing of the previous edition. This edition uses 
commas at the end of the pada and the avagraha when there is 
sandhi, as wel! as elision, of vowels. Personally, I prefer less 
editing of the original. There is no Suddhipattra in this volume. 
Doubtless some errors that are probably only typographical will be 
corrected later. 

It is to be hoped that the other volumes of this edition will 


appear soon. 
HeEten M. Jounson 


Ii Tschi. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der chinesischen Geistes- 
kimpfe im 16. Jahrhundert. Von O. Franke. Abhandlungen 
d. PreuBischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Jahrg. 1937. 
Phil.-hist. Klasse Nr. 10. Berlin 1938. 62 p. RM. 4.—. 


Eine Ehrenrettung in Gestalt eines literarischen Denkmals, das 
der Verf. einem ungestiimen chinesischen Denker des 16. Jahrh. 
aus einheimischen Bausteinen (p. 14f.) errichtet. Li Tschi, auch 
Li Tscho-wu, Li Tu-wu und Li Wén-ling genannt, wurde 1527 
geboren; nach dreifigjihriger Beamtentitigkeit, die ihn bis zum 
Prafekten in der an Birma grenzenden Provinz Yiin-nan aufsteigen 
lieB, wurde er entlassen; er lebte dann seinen Studien in Huang- 
ngan (Hu-pei) und vertauschte diesen Ort, nachdem er sich i 
asketischem Drange von der Familie gelést hatte, mit dem nahen 





See GOS LI, 129, n. 167 and GOS LXXVII, 61, n. 104; LI, 263, n. 321 
and LX XVII, 160, n. 317. 
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Ma-tsch‘éng, von wo aus er seine propagandistischen Wanderziige 
unternahm. 

Mit diesen wenigen Satzen ist eigentlich schon das Verhiangnis 
angedeutet : Li Tschi lebte und starb fiir seine religiés-philosophische 
Uberzeugung ; sie fiihrte 1602 zu seiner Anklage, und im Pekinger 
Gefiingnis nahm er sich, bevor noch das vielleicht absichtlich in 
einem Anflug von Scham und Verlegenheit hinausgeschobene Urteil 
gefaillt wurde, das Leben. 1602 und 1625 ergingen Anordnungen 
zur Vernichtung seiner Schriften. Im Zusammenhang mit der Cha- 
rakterisierung dieses Zensureingriffes bespricht F. noch schroffere 
Parallelfille im 18. Jahrh., bei denen Tausende von Banden auf 
den Index der Mandschu-Dynastie gesetzt wurden. Mit eifriger 
Miihe sucht man jetzt die geretteten Exemplare solcher Schriften— 
darunter befinden sich auch die von Li Tschi (p. 34-40)—der kul- 
turgeschichtlichen Forschung dienstbar zu machen. 

Was man Li Tschi als Verbrechen auslegte, waren die nach 
Ansicht seiner Landsleute zu aggressiv (p. 28f.) vorgetragenen 
Folgerungen, die er aus der Tatsache zog, da8 der Konfuzianismus 
die metaphysischen Bediirfnisse weder der Gebildeten noch der 
Massen jemals befriedigen konnte (p. 29f.). Das Heil sah er in 
dessen Verschmelzung mit indischen Lehren ; auch Lao-tse zu Kon- 
fuzius und Buddha zu gesellen, die man schon seit etwa 1300 n. Chr. 
in einer Trinitat darzustellen liebte, dazu fiihlte er sich ungeachtet 
einiger verfinglicher Auferungen (p. 21; cf. 32; 53) wohl kaum 
sonderlich versucht. Den Weg erlernen, auf dem Buddha’ 





*Der “ goldgesichtige Gotama ” (p. 57) ist eine chinesische Zutat (oder 
Variante?) zu Buddhacarita I, 32, woran schon Windisch, Buddha’s Geburt 
und die Lehre von der Seelenwanderung (Leipzig, 1908), p. 135 f.; 176 f. 
Parallelen angeschlossen hat. Nicht nur zur Erginzung sondern zu ihrer 
Erklirung erinnere ich an Satapatha Brihmana X, 6, 3, 2 antaraétman- 
puruso hiranmayo; diesem goldenen Innenseelen-Purusa geht voraus der 
Purusa-Prajipati, entstanden aus dem hiranmaydnda, dem goldenen Ei, das 
die Urwasser durch Tapas hervorgebracht hatten (XI, 1, 6, 1f.). Den 
vermittelnden Ubergang vermute ich in Stellen wie Digha Nikfiya XIV, 1, 
32, die als elftes der 32 Zeichen des “Grofen Wesens” (Mahipurisa) 
“ suvannavanno und kaiicanasannibhattaco” auffiihren. Der Vergleich mit 
dem Gold(glanz) liegt zwar allgemein und besonders in Indien sehr nahe; 
hier aber folgt man gerade bei kultischen Merkmalen einer bestimmt vor- 
gezeichneten Linie, um ja nicht gegen die Uberlieferung zu verstoBen. An 
eine bewuBte Gegeniiberstellung der arischen und der Sidra-Farbe (Windisch 
a. a. 0.) glaube ich in diesem Falle nicht.— Nicht uninteressant, da& 
suvarnavarna einer von den 1000 Namen des Visnu ist (PW). 
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ein Buddha, Konfuzius ein Konfuzius werden konnte (p. 56; ist 
p. 41 vielleicht Buddhamdarga einzusetzen?): das war das héchste 
Ziel, das Li Tschi sich und seinen Mitstreitern steckte. Liner 
starren Festlegung redete er dabei nicht das Wort; dogmatische 
Bindung widerstrebte ihm, und deshalb lockte ihn weder das 
Ménchsleben noch der Klosterkult des sonst von ihm ostentatiy 
herausgestrichenen Buddhismus zu aktiver Teilnahme (p. 55). 

Wie stand es nun um die damals von Freund und Feind diskv- 
tierte Form des Buddhismus? Die Tsch‘an = sanskrit Dhyana 
(Meditation)- Schule—iiber die entsprechende Zen-Richtung in 
Japan s. neuerdings JAOS 57 (1937) p. 445-49 — hat sich da 
offenbar zu merkwiirdigen Leitsitzen durchgerungen. Als héchste 
Erkenntnis gilt es, die eigene Seele als Buddhawesen anzuschauen, 
da alle Lebewesen von Natur Buddha seien.* “ Will man Buddha 
erkennen, so muf man das Wesen oder Sein erkennen, denn das 
Sein ist Buddha” (p. 10-13). 

Ich glaube, es ist keine Blasphemie, wenn man sagt: die Reliquien 
Gautama Buddha’s wiirden ihre Stipa sprengen, vernihme der 
Erleuchtete, was da in seinem Namen gepredigt wird. Geht es doch 
geradenwegs darauf hinaus, den Grundbegriff des chinesischen 
Dhyana mit dem Brahman-Atman-Prinzip zu identifizieren und in 
der Tiefe der Upanisaden-Philosophie zu verankern. Aber freilich: 
so schnell der erste Blick den diametralen Gegensatz zu den Ideen 
auffangt, die Buddha als Anfang und Endziel seines Dharma- 
Pfades vorschwebten—ist nicht schlieBlich auch er mit dem unvor- 
stellbaren Nirvana auf eben jenem Boden gelandet, zu dem als 
sicherem Port das reifste Denken des Inders in allen Zeiten seine 
Zuflucht nimmt? 

Von Ubertragungen brahmanischer Philosophie durch die 
chinesische Dhyaina-Sekte wufte ich bisher nichts; Franke’s leiser 
Hinweis auf den Vedanta (p. 30 A. 2) schien mir in der Richtung 
der oben skizzierten Verbindungslinie zu liegen. Er veranlafte 
mich zu einer Umschau in der Literatur, die der Indologe fiir die 
zaghafte Abtastung des sinologischen Grenzgebietes beizuziehen 
pflegt. Vollige Ubereinstimmung mit meinen Schliissen fand ich bei 
Léon Wieger, a) Histoire des croyances religieuses et des opinions 





2In dem von Franke zitierten Aufsatze H. Hackmann’s, Die Schulen des 
chinesischen Buddhismus, Mitt. Sem. or. Spr. B. 14 (1911), Ostas. Studien 
p. 251 heift es: Die Meditationsschule lehrt, daé man mit dem Buddha 
und den Patriarchen aus denselben Nasenléchern atme. 
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philosophiques en Chine* (Hien-hien 1922), p. 521 ff. und b) La 
Chine a travers les dges? (Hien-hien 1924), p. 220; 249. Ich 
zitiere die wichtigsten Stellen im Wortlaut: 


a) Bodhidharma [der legendiare Stifter der Dhyana-Schule] n’a 
rien inventé. Il a simplement importé en Chine le Védantisme 
indien... Dans le discours de Bodhidharma, mettez Brahman en 
place de Buddha, de bodht, de corps mystique, et vous aurez un 
sutra védantiste parfait. Inutile de démontrer cela par raisonne- 
ment. Il suffira que je cite les points principaux du Vedanta, 
monisme idéaliste dérivé des Upanishads, pour rendre V’identité 
évidente... L’identité de cette doctrine, avec celle des Tch’an, 
est évidente. Et j’ajoute ceci. Les comparaisons pittoresques qui 
abondent dans les sitra védantistes, se retrouvent telles quelles, et 
dans le méme ordre, dans les écrits des T’ch’an chinois, ce qui rend 
’emprunt certain, je pense (pp. 528 f.). 

Résumons briévement. Les 7’ch’an, encore nombreux en Chine 
et au Japon, sont des Védantistes. Ce ne sont pas des Buddhistes. 
Ils n’observent aucune pratique buddhique (p. 532). 


b) Védantisme T’ch’an.—Depuis les Song [960-1279 n. Chr.] 
beaucoup de Lettrés embrassérent cette secte, et mirent 4 son service 
leur esprit et leur pinceau. De 1a une volumineuse littérature 
védantiste, le plus souvent fastidieuse par sa prolixité et son ob- 
scurité [folgen die Titel von 5 Werken] (p. 220). Dynastie Ming 
[1368-1644] — Toujours actifs et abondants, les Védantistes pro- 
duisirent, entre autres, une bonne histoire du Védantisme chinois 
[folgen die Titel von 3 Werken] (p. 249).° 

Hieraus erhellt, daB die chinesische Abwehr der am Konfuzius- 
System geiibten Kritik sich nicht gegen den Buddhismus in seinem 
eigensten Wesen richtete, sondern daf ihr ganz allgemein die 
indische Einmischung in ethisch-religiése Fragen suspekt war. 
Wie geschickt eingefadelt ist der Satz aus gegnerischem Lager (p. 
82): “Das Wirkliche wird zum Phantom, das Phantom wird zur 
Wirklichkeit.” Stiirmte der chinesische Rationalist mit solchem 
Riistzeug gegen die indischen Geisteskimpfer, so hatte er keine iible 
Aussicht, die landfremde Wissenschaft aus dem Sattel zu heben; 
zum mindesten war das fiir die hiufig wiederkehrenden Zeitperioden 
erreichbar, deren Leitmotiv “ China fiir die Chinesen ” lautete und 





*Fiir die spiitere Periode vgl. p. 260. Im Index biographique p. 335: 
Li tehouo-ou alias Li-tcheu, mort vers 1610... Fin lettré. Se fait buddhiste. 
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in denen diejenigen ihres Lebens nicht sicher waren, die dem 
Konfuzianismus den Anspruch auf Alleingiiltigkeit bestritten (p, 
45). 

Nach F.’s Schilderung (p. 23 f.) liegt es klar zutage, daé man 
bei den auf Li Tschi geschleuderten Anwiirfen vor Verletzung von 
Recht und Wahrheit nicht zuriickschreckte. Aber aus welchen 
Brunnen schépften “ Verleumdung und boshafter Klatsch” (p. 
24) ihr triibes Wasser? Wenn das Strafgesetzbuch der Ming 
“ketzerische Praktiken sektiererischer Lehrer und Hexenmeister” 
verbietet und kultische Ubungen (nicht blof der Buddhisten, die 
aber immerhin in die Liste einbezogen werden) mit liederlichen 
Frauenspersonen in Tempeln und Kultstatten an den Pranger stellt 
(p. 45 f.), so ist wohl die Vermutung nicht zu kiihn, da8 hier die 
Verquickung des Tantrismus mit indisch-chinesischen Sekten 
hereinspielt. Buddhismus wie Hinduismus haben bekanntlich 
vielerorts diesem miichtigen Abkémmling des Yoga nur allzu willig 
die Hand zum Bunde gereicht. Leicht denkbar, da8 Exzentrizi- 
titen der radikaleren Elemente die Tsch‘an in einen bésen Ruf 
brachten, wie er ihnen schon unter Dschingis Khan vorausgegangen 
war (Wieger, Histoire, p. 532). 

Man sieht, welche Anregung aus F.’s inhaltreicher Arbeit fiir 
Indologie, Sinologie und Religionsgeschichte zu holen ist. Auch 
die Spiine, die aus der Werkstatt seiner groBen “ Geschichte des 
chinesischen Reiches ” abfallen, verdienen als neue ‘ chips from a 
German workshop’ sorgsam aufgelesen zu werden. Der Vert. 
iiberblickt mit einer Art dibbacakkhu Indien und China; vielleicht 
diirfen wir von ihm gelegentliche Aufschliisse iiber das Fortleben 
des Vedanta in der “ Mitte des irdischen Universums ” erbitten. 


L. ScHERMAN 


The Study of Human Abilities, The Jen Wu Chih of Liu Shao. 
By J. K. SHryocx. American Oriental Series, Vol. 11. New 
Haven, 1937. Pp.x-+ 168. $1.50. 


The Jen-wu-chih AIX is a treatise written between A. D. 240- 
250, by Liu Shao #1) #f, a retired official of the Wei dynasty. It is 
a study of human character and abilities, which are classified with 
remarkable psychological intuition. Although Buddhism began to 
be influential in Liu Shao’s period, the work does not yet betray 
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any traces of such influence, and it is somewhat earlier than the 
fresh development of Taoism due to the work of Ko Hung (4th 
century). The work has been regarded as Confucianistic, although 
the yin-yang doctrine and that of the Five elements form part of it, 
having, in fact, been incorporated into Han Confucianism. 

The work has so far been little noticed by Western scholars. 
Forke in his Geschichte der mittelalterlichen Chinesischen Philo- 
sophie, pp. 196-199, is the only one who gives a brief summary 
of it. Dr. Shryock has translated the entire treatise and has, more- 
over, in an elaborate Introduction, made a careful analytical study 
of its contents and value, with all the necessary historical and 
philological apparatus. 

The text is difficult and teems with technical terms. The author 
has been at pains to find equivalents for these in English and to 
justify them in copious footnotes. In general, where I have tested 
the translation, I have found it faithful and the English phraseology 
well chosen. There are some exceptions; I believe for example, that 
the opening paragraph has been misunderstood. In the author’s 
translation it reads: “The temperament and nature issue from 
the original endowment of men. ... All living beings contain a 
profound unity which gives them substance. The Yin and Yang 
(the principles forming the universe) endow them with natures. 
The five elements embody their form. If a thing possesses both 
form and substance, it is possible to investigate it. Within the 
capacity of substance of all men, harmony without excess is of the 
greatest value. The essence of harmony without excess is that it 
should be balanced and tasteless, so that it can harmonize the five 
abilities, and be transformed in accordance with a rhythmic law.” 
The text reads: 


LAZARUS HH... . KAAMRERTAL-UAR. 
CBU. PATH #E, HABA MRK. AAZEH 
ERTARRR. PHZADPRRK, MH RE BE H. 


I understand it to mean: “The root of a personality issues from 
the emotions and the vital principle.... All living beings contain 
an original unity (which may be regarded) as the substance. It is 
endowed with (the modes of operation of) yin and yang, whereby 
the vital principle is established. Embodying the five elements it 
manifests itself in form. If it has form, the substance can be 
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appproached and (so) investigated.* For the measure (quality) 
of man’s substance, harmony without excess, is of the greatest value. 
(Such) a substance, (which has) harmony without excess, is of 
necessity balanced and tasteless, and therefore it is able to blend 
and develop the five abilities and adapts itself in accordance with a 
rhythmic law.” 

Ontologically, it is an error to regard yin and yang as indepen- 
dent creative principles, like two fairies who form human nature, 
They are the “modes” in which Tao operates; similarly the five 
elements do not embody, but are embodied, that is, given form. 
The Chinese construction leaves no doubt as to its meaning. The 
chief concept that is defined in this paragraph is the original 
“substance.” In the sentence “if it has form,” the period comes 
after hsing, which completely changes the meaning of the phrase.’ 
The word tzi #@ “substance ” being the concept of which a defi- 
nition is given, it should not suddenly be rendered by “ essence” 
in the last sentence, so that the logical connection is obscured. 

While it is sometimes possible to suggest modified renderings, 
I have not found any other paragraphs in the several chapters 
which I compared with the text where the meaning seems to have 
been so entirely misunderstood as in these opening sentences, 
although difficulties abound. The author should therefore be con- 
gratulated on his achievement; he has been the first to open up a 
text which, as an early attempt at characterology, certainly deserves 
our interest. His careful introduction, written with an eye to the 
non-Sinologue, also places the material within the easy grasp of 
other scholars.® 

J. J. L. DUYvENDAK 

Columbia University 





+The sentence sounds like an inserted commentary. 

*The phrase is quoted in the Introduction, p. 38, as an example of Liu 
Shao’s “ scientific” method. In my translation it loses all such value. 

*On p. 101, last line, before k‘uei the word “not” has dropped out; 
likewise on p. 110, after ssii-k‘ou, a sentence which should read: “The 
ability of the strategist belongs to the office of the san-ku.” Note 46 refers 
to this last term. 

The author’s romanization has been more adapted to current usage 
than in his previous publications, but there still are some lapses, like 
Chu-k‘o Liang instead of Chu-ko Liang (p. 5 and elsewhere), Ch‘tin for 
Ch‘iu for Ch‘un Ch‘iu (p. 21 ), Shao Kung-wu for Ch‘ao Kung-wa (p. 
29) ete. 
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A Union List of Selected Western Books on China in American 
Libraries. By CHarues S. GARDNER. 2nd Ed. Revised and 
Enlarged. Washington, D. C.: AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOcIETIES, 1938. Pp. xi + 111. 


Dr. Gardner’s second edition of his valuable Union List will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the spread of Chinese studies 
in America. It is not only a very useful volume but presents an 
illuminating picture of growing interest in China and things Chi- 
nese as shown by library holdings all over the country. 

As Dr. Gardner states in his preface, the number of libraries is 
increased from 39 in the first edition to 76 in the present volume. 
This vastly augments the usefulness of this edition, as the student 
with a limited library at his disposal can readily find the nearest 
place where he can borrow or consult reference works he is lacking. 
This, perhaps, is the greatest value of the book. 

As for the list itself, the author has added 123 titles to the old 
list and dropped 35. To the periodicals he has added 6. In most 
cases the additions are well chosen, and the works omitted have been 
largely superseded. In the case of any general list, the specialist 
will quarrel with the works in his field, and this is no exception. 
On the whole the choice is good and the list useful. There is a 
tendency to include a certain number of more popular works in ad- 
dition to the purely scientific studies under the various headings. 
This practice is to be commended, and Andersson’s Children of the 
Yellow Earth and Creel’s The Birth of China are splendid examples 
of the usefulness of this kind of work, as is Stein’s On Central 
Asian Tracks. 

Under the head of “ Language” it would have been useful to 
include some such small works as J. J. Brandt’s Wenli Particles, 
and Literary Chinese; and some of the small dictionaries like S. 
Wells Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language and 
Evan Morgan’s New Terms. While many of these are frowned upon 
by philologists, they hold their own as aids to translation for those 
who have to read a certain amount of Chinese but are not inter- 
ested in language study per se. 

A most serious omission under the head “Ceramics” is R. L. 
Hobson’s Handbook of the Pottery and Porcelain of the Far East in 
the Department of Oriental Antiquities and of Ethnography, British 
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Museum, pp. xvi-180, ill. 260, London, 1937. This is the latest of 
Hobson’s writings, and contains much information that supersedes 
and supplements what has appeared in his earlier works. Moreover, 
it is undoubtedly the most useful single volume on the subject. 
Another indispensable work for students of Chinese ceramics is Sir 
Percival David’s “ A Commentary on Ju Ware” which constitutes 
pp. 18-69, pls. 6-33 of the Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, London, 1936-37. More than its title indicates, it includes 
a critical bibliography of Chinese writings on ceramics, discussing 
the contents, value, authenticity, authorship, and competence of 
seventy Chinese works on the subject. It gives as well the evalua- 
tion set upon them by the Ssi K‘u Ch‘uan Shu Tsung Mu. Dr. 
Gardner is justified in omitting this work, as he is in omitting the 
TOCS from his list of periodicals because there are few if any 
copies in this country. They do, however, seem worthy of notice 
here. 

Having all through the list allowed himself considerable liberty 
with his title in respect to the geographical limitation of his ma- 
terial, and having allowed a certain amount of important work on 
related cultures to creep in, the author has left a gap in his periodi- 
cals by not listing Ars Asiatica, Brussels and Paris, vols. I-X VIII, 
1914-1935 (not regular annually). It is an excellent corpus of 
illustrations and refers to China proportionately as much as to the 
JA, BEFEO, and other indispensable journals. 

The inclusion of book reviews is a practice to be highly com- 
mended and to fill one gap in that respect I should like to mention 
the extremely scholarly and informative review of (266) Levis, 
J. H., “ Foundations of Chinese Musical Art” by Willy Hartner 
in Isis, no. 78, vol. XXIX, 1, pp. 72-94. Dr. Gardner’s own mono- 
graph on Chinese traditional historiography has also been reviewed 
by J. J. L. Duyvendak in T‘oung Pao, no. 3, vol. XXXIV, 1938. 

It is a pity that when so much work has gone into the compi- 
lation of such a useful list, the result should be marred by confusion 
in the matter of setting it down. The list is divided under 33 
headings which, being too many in the first place, have neither 
consistency of terminology nor logical sequence in their grouping. 
To go into detail would involve revision of the whole work, and 
this is neither the time nor place for that. A few examples will 
show how bewildered the student must be when looking up any 
work topically. 
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“General Works ” and “ General History ” might well be com- 
bined; and numbers 32-38 under the latter include such specialized 
subjects as Biot’s “Essai sur Vhistorie de l’instruction publi- 
que...”, Vissering’s “ On Chinese currency, coin and paper money,” 
monographs on Peking, Nanking, Yiin-nan, and Formosa, none 
of which are in any way general. The student in search of works on 
early pottery would hardly look under the heading “ Paleontology ” 
which is the science of life in past geological periods studied by the 
fossil remains of organisms. Yet in the present volume it is here 
that he will find the works of J. T. Arne and Nils Palmgren. 
Under the heading “ Archaeology of the Han and Middle Ages” 
we find, curiously enough, all the works of Stein, Griinwedel, and 
von Le Coq. Surely these go better under “Central Asia,” a 
heading which appears later on; and so does no. 149 Bretschneider, 
E., “ Medieval Researches...”, which is found under “ Mongols.” 
Also under “ Central Asia” one would expect to find such a title 
as no. 193, Imbault-Huart’s Recueil de documents sur l’Asie Cen- 
trale which is here listed under “ End of the Empire.” 

The heading “ Western Contacts” is a good one and the works 
listed thereunder are all first rate. Other titles one would expect to 
find there are no. 170, Chang’s “ Sino-Portuguese trade from 1514 
to 1644, a synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese Sources ” now under 
“Ming History and Philosophy,” and nos. 188, 189, 190, 191, and 
192 now listed as “ End of the Empire” are, more properly, ac- 
counts of “ Western Contacts.” Further, one finds it difficult to 
regard no. 333, Bretschneider’s “ Botanicum Sinicum . . . as be- 
longing under “ Law, Medicine, and Sociology ” though the author 
may be relying on the tenuous relation of botany to medicine via 
herbs. 

The above examples will serve to show how much care must be 
used in consulting the list topically. Fortunately for those who 
know their authors in a general way, and that means most students 
beyond beginners, the index will obviate any unnecessary expendi- 
ture of time. 

A further cautionary note must be added in regard to the list 
of libraries holding the various works. Under “ Periodicals ” alone 
the following discrepancies occur: in the first edition of the Union 
List, T‘owng Pao was shown as being at McGill (as the author 
explains either McGill University Library or the Gest Library) and 
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at Yale. In the present edition it is shown neither at McGill nor 
Princeton (which now includes Gest), and it seems to be no longer 
at Yale. The BEFEO is no longer at the University of Washing- 
ton Library. The Revue des Arts Asiatiques is no longer at Yale. 
The BSOS is no longer at the University of Illinois; and the Bos- 
ton Public Library appears to have disposed of its file of the Mit- 
teilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen. Although I 
have not checked these points, it seems unlikely that the libraries in 
question would have disposed of periodicals of such fundamental 
importance in the growing field of Chinese studies. 

It would seem best in using proper names to be guided by usage 
or else to stick entirely to initials. The names of several well- 
known authors are distorted in the present list. In most cases an 
author’s name appears as he wants it on the title page of his books. 
Thus Robert L. Hobson never uses his Christian name but is simply 
R. L. Hobson. Samuel W. Williams is much better known as S$. 
Wells Williams, Ernest A. W. Budge as E. A. Wallis Budge, and 
Francis L. H. Pott as F. L. Hawks Pott. Prof. W. Perceval Yetts 
whose name appears properly under no. 271 appears in the index as 
William P. Yetts. G. Nye Steiger and J. J. L. Duyvendak are also 
more usual forms than those found here. 

The use of a regular type font is an improvement over the pseudo- 
typewritten appearance of the first volume. The book contains 
much of interest and will be a useful addition to the desks of 
librarians and others interested in bibliography. Such a list is, of 
course, always out of date and the compiler is to be commended for 
his use of advance notices and whatever sources of prepublication 
information were available to him. In future editions it is only to 
be hoped that the problem of arrangement will be more satisfactorily 
solved. 


JOHN POPE 
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Correction 


On page 152 of Vol. 59 of this JouRNAL, in the review of C. 8. 
Gardner’s work, Chinese Traditional Historiography, it was stated 
that whereas Professor Gardner had said that Han Wu Ti was 
the first Chinese emperor to use a year-name, the two preceding 
emperors had year-names. Both statements are correct, but as Han 
Wu Ti gave year-names to the two preceding rulers, the reviewer 
wishes to apologize for the implication that Professor Gardner had 
made a mistake. 

J. K. Saryock 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


BIBLIOFILM SERVICE announces that, as a result of a small grant, it 
will fill orders to microfilm ten or more volumes of any properly copyable 
journal at % cent a page (with no service charges). This rate applies 
equally to any body of Oriental materials, whether printed or manuscript. 
To take prompt advantage of this opportunity, specify years and journals 
wanted, remit a fixed sum, and definitely order as many volumes copied as 
the sum will cover at this special rate. No letter is necessary if the in- 
structions are put on an ordinary Bibliofilm Service order blank and mailed 
with remittance to: BIBLIOFILM SERVICE, care U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Library, Washington, D. C. 


Tue TENTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE will meet at Hyderabad- 
Decean in the third week of December 1939 under the august patronage of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam. The Conference will be divided into the 
following sections (the list is at presentat tentative) : 

(1) Aryan, Iranian, and Indo-Aryan Studies; (2) Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit; (3) Islamic Culture and Religion; (4) Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish Studies; (5) Philosophy and Religion; (6) History, Chronology, 
and Geography; (7) Archeology, Epigraphy, & Numismatics; (8) An- 
thropology and Mythology; (9) Fine Arts and Technical Sciences (in- 
cluding the Arts and Culture of the Deccan); (10) Philology and Indian 
Linguistics; (11) Modern Indian Languages:—Hindi, Telugu, Marathi, 
Kanarese, Tamil, Malayalam ete.; (12) Urdu. Each Section will have a 
President and a Secretary. The languages recognized for use at the 
meetings will ordinarily be English, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindi, 
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Urdu, Telugu, Marathi and Kanarese according to the requirements of 
each section. 

The fee qualifying for membership is B.G. Rs. 10/- which entitles mem. 
bers to participate in the sectional meetings, lectures, and social functions, 
and to a free copy of the published Proceedings of the Conference. Intend. 
ing members should communicate with the Local Secretary, Tenth All-India 
Oriental Conference, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan, (India). 


A conference on East-West Philosophy is to be held at the University of 
Hawaii this summer from June 26 to August 4. The primary purpose of 
the Conference is to initiate greater interest in, and more discussion of, 
Oriental and Comparative Philosophy among philosophers in America. It 
is hoped that this year’s Conference will be a preliminary to a larger and 
more comprehensive conference to be held some time in the near future. 





STUDIES IN HURRIAN GRAMMAR 


E. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1. Ir 1s ExAcTLY fifty years since Leopold Messerschmidt pub- 
lished his Mitanni-Studien,’ the most constructive of the early 
attempts to interpret the text and language of the “ Mitanni” 
Letter of Tushratta.2 Ten years later Ferdinand Bork came out 
with his “ Mitannisprache,” * a monograph rich in stimulating ob- 
servations but lacking the soundness of Messerschmidt’s combinatory 
method. Since then we have had a steadily increasing number of 
detailed contributions bearing on the language in question. Interest 
in the subject has grown in proportion to the increase in source 
material, chiefly from Boghaz-koi, Nuzi, Ugarit, and Mari* A 
factor in this progressive concern with the language has been the 
realization of the significant part played by its speakers, the Hur- 
rians,> in influencing the politics and the culture of the Near East 
in the second millennium B. C. 


2. Johannes Friedrich’s Kleine Beitrage zur churritischen Gram- 


matik® marks the close of half a century of linguistic study of 
Hurrian, elapsed since the appearance of Messerschmidt’s mono- 
graph; more than that, it helps pave the way for a new period of 
constructive effort which promises to place Hurrian among those 





*Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 4 (1899) 4 (abbr. 
Mess.). 

*Textual notes to earlier transliterations and autographies—Knudtzon, 
Die El-Amarna-Tafeln [EA] (1915) No. 24; latest autography—Schroeder, 
Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmiiler XII [Schr.] (1915) No. 200; latest trans- 
literation—Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmiler (1932) II-A (pp. 
9ff.). Friedrich’s transliteration includes the results of a special collation 
and is to that extent an improvement on Schr. With very few exceptions, 
Friedrich’s readings and supplementations appear to be beyond dispute. Un- 
less otherwise noted, the citations in this paper follow Friedrich’s readings. 

* Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 14 (1909) 1/2. 

‘For the latest summary of the sources see Friedrich, Ex Oriente Lux 6 
(Leiden, 1939) 90 ff. 

* Cf. Speiser, Ethnic Movments, AASOR 13 (1933) 13 ff.; Gétze, Hethiter, 
Churriter und Assyrer (1936); Ungnad, Subartu (1936). 

Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 42. 2 (1939) 
¥.J}. 
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languages of the ancient Near East whose construction is clear 
even though many details of the vocabulary remain uncertain. The 
author builds largely on the results of his predecessors, often sub- 
stantiating their plausible arguments and bringing out points that 
fail to stand the test of further inquiry. His own contributions 
include the demonstration that the ending -sus marks the plural 
of forms whose singular ends in -§;* that -tilla-, an enclitic pro- 
nominal element, signifies the first person plural; * and that stems 
in -r(i) followed by the plural ending -na yield -rra, just as 
-1(i) +--na becomes -lla.° New light is thrown on the treatment 
of conjunctions,’® the enclitic elements -tta, -ma/e-, and -lla/e-™ 
and the suggestion is put forth that the verbal forms in -et- 
(future?) are negated in the third person singular by means of 
-idma.'* Friedrich has gathered together the relevant data bearing 
on the relationship between Hurrian and Urartean, and he now 
subscribes to the view that the material from Boghaz-kéi, Nuzi, 
Mari, Ugarit, and Syria-Palestine, which some would compare with 
the language of the Mitanni Letter while others would deny the 
existence of such a link, represents indeed a single language; he 
now accepts the term “ Hurrian” as a designation for that lan- 
guage, instead of “Subarean” which he previously sponsored.” 
Finally, he favors the theory advanced independently by Speiser 
and Oppenheim that the Hurrian verb was passival in concept, 
although he fails to find conclusive support for such a view in the 
material provided by the Mitanni Letter.’ 

As may be gathered from the modest title of Friedrich’s mono- 
graph, the author is well aware of the limited scope of his work. 
The cautious phraseology which he employs shows that he is equally 
alive to the tentative character of some of his results. It is the 
object of the present paper to carry the discussion in certain 
respects beyond Friedrich’s results and to include in it a number 
of verbal forms which Friedrich preferred to leave out for the time 





* Fr. 10 ff. * Fr. 32-33. 

* Fr. 5-6. For indications of an analogous treatment of ri + ne) rre, 
and perhaps r+ le>rre, see below, note 56. 

10 Fr, 14 ff. 12 Fr. 22 ff. 13 Fr. 38 ff. 18 Fr, 45 ff. 

14 Fr, 41 ff. The monograph concludes with a summary of established 
and presumptive connections between Hurrian and Urartean, a subject to- 
wards which the author is no longer as aloof as he used to be. Scattered 
additions to this topic will be found below; cf. § 52. 
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being. Needless to add, it is Friedrich’s monograph that has 
furnished the springboard for the present attempt. 


3. The fundamental problem around which the study of Hurrian 
is bound to revolve for some time to come is that of the nature 
of the Hurrian verb and the significance of its hitherto unexplained 
forms. The problem of the verb brings up in turn the question of 
syntax. The interdependence of noun and verb within the sentence 
is particularly prominent in Hurrian where a series of enclitic ele- 
ments, anticipatory or resumptive, serves to emphasize the mutual 
relationship. Thus the study of the Hurrian verb cannot be 
divorced from the syntax of the noun. An investigation of the 
latter will have to address itself first of all to the question of the 
character of the Hurrian transitive verb. If that type of verb was 
passive in concept, the logical subject cannot be expressed in the 
nominative, as is the case with active transitives, but must stand in 
the “ agentive ” form, i. e., one which has to be rendered with the 
aid of “by”; and the logical object would then be given in the 
nominative, not the accusative. To give an illustration, the sentence 


Se-e-ni-tw-wu-us-sa-a-an as-ti §a-a-ru-u-sa (III 1) 


means logically “ And (dn)** my brother (seniwwu-8) requested 
(sar-usa) a wife (asti).” If the translation is to be literal, the 
above will remain unchanged, provided that the verb is active. The 
ending -§ would then signify nominative singular, and the un- 
augmented stem would represent the accusative. Since the stem 
may be augmented under similar syntactic conditions by the ending 
-n, the statement would be in order that the accusative is occa- 
sionally expressed by means of the suffix -n (cf. asti-n, IV 33, 
“a/the wife” [I gave]). But if the transitive verb proves to be 
construed as a passive, the translation will have to be changed to 
“by my brother a wife was requested.” Grammatically, the case 
characterized by -§ would represent the agentive and the stem-form 
as well as the case in -n would signify the “ nominative.” 


4. In the example just cited all words happen to be known. 





**For -dn cf. Fr. 14ff. The subject requires, however, further study. 
There is, e.g., the problem whether all defective writings of the particle 
actually represent a coordinating element (cf. § 34 and note 67). Similarly, 
the function of -mén as opposed to -man is not entirely clear; cf. notes 
42, 46, 75, 78. 
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Consequently, the sense of the passage will not be affected by our 
understanding of the verb in question as active or passive. But 
the type of verbal concept ceases to be of purely academic interest 
when we are confronted with passages involving nouns in - or in 
-n (the latter alternating with the stem-form) and containing 
verbs of which the meaning remains to be established. A few 
examples will clarify this point. In III 110-11 we read 
Se-e-ni-iw-wu-ti-e d[u]-ru-pi u-ru-u-we-en 

Here we are sure only of the first word “of my brother.” d. 
represents the stem-form of the noun and wu. contains the verb. 
Now if d. is in the accusative, the verb must be transitive and, 
since no other subject is given, apparently in the first person: 
“Tz the durupi of my brother.” On the other hand, if the stem- 
form represents the “nominative,” the verb must be taken (for 
want of an accompanying object) as intransitive and the question 
of the person remains open. Similarly 


IMa-ni-en-na-ma-an ma-a-an-nu-uk-ku (II 91) 
is likely to contain an intransitive verb man- in the third person 


if Mane-n is the subject, but a transitive verb in the first or second 
person if the proper noun is in the accusative. Likewise 


Se-e-ni-iw-we-en-na-a-an hi-il-lu-li-e-wa (IV 45) 


depends for our translation on whether we take the suffix -n (which 
precedes the conjunction -dén) as marking the subject or object. 
These examples will suffice to indicate the importance of the problem. 


5. I first inferred the presence of a passive concept in the Hur- 
rian transitive verb from mistranslations in the Akkadian texts 
from Nuzi; a similar conclusion was reached independently by 
Oppenheim.”* Friedrich rightly remarks that final proof must be 





1° JAOS 56 (1936) 403 and, at length, AASOR 16 (1937) 139 ff. Oppen- 
heim’s discussion came in AfO 11 (1936) 56 ff. Our independent conclusions 
with regard to the character of the verb underlying the mistranslations 
were identical and were reached on the basis of the same Nuzi passages. 
But Oppenheim’s next step was to detach the Nuzi substratum from 
Hurrian and to orient it towards Elamite, an interpretation which he has 
since abandoned. What may be of interest at this time is the identical and 
independent interpretation of the verbal concept involved, which fore- 
shadowed success along the same line in the study of the native Hurrian 
sources. For Friedrich’s views cf. Fr. 41 ff. 
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sought in Hurrian texts proper. But his own efforts in that di- 
rection were not wholly successful; while he found no arguments 
against the passival concept of the verb, the indications in favor of 
it were not decisive. Our immediate task, then, will be to adduce 
from the Hurrian texts evidence that is either unambiguous or, 
at least, carries conviction by its cumulative force. 

Friedrich himself has noted that the failure of Hurrian to mark 
regularly the singular direct object by means of a special suffix may 
be interpreted in favor of a passive orientation.*’ In instances like 
Seniwwu-s($)-dn asti Saruga (III 1) the direct object (asti) has 
no suffix; the translation “and a wife (nom.) was requested by 
my brother ” would thus seem less puzzling than “and my brother 
requested a wife” (acc.). 

More definite is the evidence of the enclitic element -lla/e- which 
signifies the plural object and may be attached to nouns, verbs, or 
particles. Friedrich’s findings on this point may be schematized 
as follows: ** 


a. pa-as-81-1-it-hi-iw-wa-la-an Se-e-ni-iw-wu-us . . na-ak-ki-en 
(IV 41 f.) 
“and let my brother . . send them (-lla-) off, my messengers ” 


ku-2u-u-si-uw-wa-la-an “I did not detain them” (IV 46) 
. t-i-al-la-a-ni-i-n . . ti-we-e-naMES8 ta-a-nu-u-sa-a-as-e-na 
(IIT 55-6) 
“what (relative ya + lla-) things . . (were) done by him” 
. ur-hal-la-a-an pal-ta-a-la-an (IV 23, 29) “they (are) true and 
right ” 


In (a) we see -lla- added to the noun (passithiwwe- “my mes- 
senger(s)” or to the verb (kuzussiwwa-) “I did not detain.” In 
(b) -lla- merely indicates the plural of the relative pronoun ya/e. 
And in (c) -lla- marks plural predicates of a nominal sentence. 
The logical conclusion, which Friedrich fails to draw explicitly 
from the above examples, can scarcely be other than this: since 
-lla- signifies nominatives in (b) and (c), it can hardly be the 
mark of the accusative in (a) ; hence the two examples of group (a) 
have to be understood respectively as “ my messengers shall be sent 
off by my brother ” and “ they were not detained by me.” 





Cf. especially Fr. 45. *® Fr. 26 ff.; cf. also ibid. 7. 
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6. But the evidence of -lla/e- does not stop here. This element 
is found also with intransitive verbs. From itt “to go” we have 
the form [%]t-ta-i-sal-la-a-an IV 52 “ they shall go,” “ let them go” 
(optative) and a parallel form is pal-la-i-Sal-la~ma-an IV 65. The 
-§- which precedes -lla- in these examples is apparently charac- 
teristic of the plural form (third person?) in this particular 
“tense.” Other tenses do not show this -s-. Cf., e. g., w-t-na-a- 
al-la-a-an I 115 and ma-a-an-na-al-la-ma-an I 8*, 109, II 81, 121, 
III 102.%* -lla- occurs here with verbs which will be established 
as intransitive on independent grounds. Other possible examples 
have to be excluded because the passages in question are damaged. 
At any rate, with intransitive verbs -lla- serves to indicate the third 
person plural “they.” Since it is the same suffix that marks the 
logical plural object of transitive verbs, the simplest solution is 
to regard the transitive verb as passive. -lla- would thus indicate 
the grammatical plural subject throughout: “they were not de- 
tained by me”; “ they shall go”; also “ what things (nom.) were 
done by me”; and “they (are) true and right.” 


7. It should be noted here that an identical situation in Urartean 
helped Friedrich to establish the passive character of the verb in 
that language.”® But this reference to Urartean has to be amplified. 
There a clear distinction is made between transitives and intransi- 
tives, the stems of the former terminating in -u, those of the latter 
normally in -a.2* It remains to be shown that Hurrian was not 
indifferent to such formal distinctions. 

It so happens that in the available sources, in so far as they 
have been interpreted to date, there is a great preponderance of 
transitive verbs. But the number of demonstrable intransitives is 
larger than the literature on the subject would lead one to believe. 
When the respective forms are contrasted, certain distinctive fea- 
tures of both groups become apparent. 


8. Let us start with the verb sir. Two parallel occurrences of 
this root will best serve our purpose: 





1° For the verb man(n) see below, §§ 19 ff. Asterisked figures indicate 
partially supplemental passages. 

2° Kinfiihrung ins Urartiiische (Mitt. d. Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen 
Gesellschaft 37 (1933) 3.19. 

21 Thid. 5. 
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([as-ti . . .] u-na-a-an Se-e-ni-iw-wu-ti-a) si-ra-a-an 
§e-e-ni-iw-wu-t-e-ni-e-en-na ti-sa-a-an-na III [11] 13-14 
as-ti-i-in Se-e-ni-tw-wu-u-e a-ru-u-sa-t 
§e-e-ni-iw-wu-ti-e-ni-e-en tti-8a-a-an-na $1-ra-as-s8e IV 33-34 


Messerschmidt recognized fifty years ago that the combination of 
sir and tis- must correspond in some way to Akk. ki libbi mussulu 
E(1) A(marna) 19. 24; 20. 26-27 “ to make conform to the heart,” 
but felt that there was a disparity between the Akkadian and 
Hurrian passages with regard to the subject of this action.** This 
disparity still exists, but it corresponds to the difference of verbal 
orientation in the two languages: Akkadian expresses the idea by 
an active form whereas Hurrian employs here an intransitive verb. 
The context leaves no doubt whatever that the first of the above 
examples means “([the] wife . . . conforms to the heart (lit. ‘in 
accordance with [-a]) the heart’ of my brother ” (lit. ‘in accordance 
with that of my brother ’ Sentwwue-nen(n)-a). The other has to be 
translated “the wife of my brother ** I gave, one who conforms 
(-n, -Se) to my brother’s heart.” The meaning “to be like x, 
conform to, accord with” fits also the other occurrences of this 
root: si-ra (without -n) III 3, S-ri-en-na-a-an III 34, and 
- si-ra-as-[Se] III 96 (cf. also III 86). Moreover, it suits the Nuzi 
phrase sirumma epésu (N 347. 7; 366. 25; 385. 20; 389.14) which 
I first translated as “ testify.” ** The underlying meaning in this 
case is apparently “to make like, confirm, give an eye-witness 
account.” 25 


9. Other forms in -a turn out to be intransitive on closer 
examination. In addition to w-na-a-n which agrees with 5-ra-a-n 
in the passage cited above (III 13) we have t-t-na-a-an IV 49 
and u-ti-na II 14 (without -n, thus paralleling si-ra III 3); add 
also ui-na-a-ni-in una-nin IV 13. un corresponds to the impersonal 





*2 Mess. 60. 

* Cf. Akk. Sa abiya aséa(z)zu EA 20. 15, 24. 

*JAOS 55 440. 

**I cannot agree with Lewy, Revue des Btudes Sémitiques 1938 68 n. 8, 
that dirumma is but a variant of surrumma. The latter is to be connected, 
with Lewy, with éuramasten IV 42, 51, but the meaning of this verb is 
correctly understood by Friedrich (Fr. 15*) as “speed up”; surrumma 
remains in the generally accepted sense of “ promptly.” On the probable 
force of -ma- as a causative element see below, note 84. 
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forms of Akk. wabdlu “bring” (cf. EA 20.16, ete.) and the 
meaning is either “ be brought ” or “ come, arrive.” ** The plural 
of this class ends in -alla- (cf. una-llan) I 115, in the third person, 
and the first person has -atil(1)a-, cf. w-w-lu-u-ha-a-ti-la-an III 16 
(with the suffix -tilla- “ we” ** followed by esiwwas “ our heaven.” * 
Finally, the participial form ends in -as(§)e sing., and -a3(8)ena 
pl. Cf. ‘Mane-ra-(1)lan wnassena II 116 “those (things that 
were) brought with Mane.” Here may be added gi-ra-as-se- 
n[a- . .] . Sawalla-sa ® I 79 “ through prolonged years,” a phrase 
corresponding to Akk. ana darati “forever”; cf. especially EA 
19. 15. 





2° Prof. Goetze kindly informs me that he has discussed un “come” in 
an article which will appear in a forthcoming issue of Language. 

27 Fr. 33 f. 

*° For e§(e) “heaven” cf. v. Brandenstein, ZDMG 91 571+, which yields 
an excellent sense in III 30, IV 125 and especially in III 100-01 ege-ne-ra 
awerue-ne-ra, which corresponds to Akk. itti Sami @ ir[siti] EA 29.59 
“with heaven and earth.” The combination of -tilla and -iwwaé assures 
for the latter enclitic pronoun the meaning “ ours,” which is borne out by all 
the other occurrences of this suffix; cf. especially III 109 (“ our countries”), 
III 123 (“our assistance? ”), and IV 64 (“our gods,” with assimilation of 
§ to the J of -lla-). For other possessive suffixes see note 70. 

*° The value “ year ” for Sawala is given in the Sumero-Hurrian vocabulary 
from Ras Shamra, Syria 12 (1931) pp. 225-66, No. 8 I 13 (v. Brandenstein 
and Friedrich compare Urartean $dli-, cf. ZDMG 91 213°). The same 
vocabulary gives the equation ki-ra-i “long” (col. IV 28), scarcely un- 
related to our gira-. Sawalla-Sa contains the “dimensional” suffix -éa 
(cf. eSe-n-a-8a, v. Brandenstein, ZDMG 91 571*) added to the plural form 
of the noun (*sawala-na > sawalla, like *uli-na)ulla, Fr. 6). Friedrich’s 
supplementation of girassen[a..]lan is uncertain by his own admission. 
Nevertheless, [-al]lan (or [-Sal]lan?) rather than [-éil]lan is indicated by 
the verb pisunnen, which is paralleled syntactically by the following 
(tiweMES) wabrunnen I 80-81, evidently third person plural. wahru- sug- 
gests throughout a value like Akk. tébu, and it may perhaps be reflected 
in Ras Shamra pa-hi-ri-e: Sum. dig. g [a], cf. the above vocabulary II 
22; if this comparison should prove valid, the stem would have to be listed 
as wahru “ good.” 

For the “ dimensional ” or “locative” value of -éa I would contrast Nuzi 
eqlu sa ad-di-na-[8a] a-Sar ku-ur-za-hi (JEN 378. 3 f.), eqlu i-na ad-di-na-sa 
éa ku-ur-za-ah-hé-na (JEN 86.4f.) [ef. Gordon, Orientalia N.S. 7 57 and 
Lewy, R&S 1938 50] with eqlu .. . i-na ad-di!-[na-3]a gur-za-ah-hi-na-da 
(JEN 377.6). These parallel expressions combine to attest for -éa the 
same value which this element has in Hurrian texts. 





t 
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10. As against this ending -a the transitive verb has -ia in the 
third person singular: tan-ia “he makes” III 81, kat-ia- “he 
communicates ” IV 12, and the like. The participial form in -ée, 
ena occurs with elements signifying the agent: w-t-ri-a-a-as-Se-na 
1 108 “ held by him (in the heart)”; cf. also IIT 33, TV 31. When 
the personal signifier is missing we get an impersonal form: “ Indeed 
(? -nin)*° what wishes . . (are) made (tanaisena) with regard 
to my brother’s country” I 96 ff. Here tanassena is paralleled 
formally by wnassena; the transitive verb is now strictly passive. 
Contrast tanusa-ssena ** which follows in the next clause (I 100) ; 
here we have the third person sing. preterit (tanua) followed by 
-jena, the whole form being governed by Seniwwu-3. The nearest 
that we can come to a literal translation is “made by him, by my 
brother.” If we adhere to the current renderings like “ my brother 
made,” we destroy the obvious structural parallelism of yalla- .. . 
tanassena : yalle- . . . Seniwwu-s tanuSassena “those . . . made 
(pres.) : those made (pret.) by him, by my brother.” Further- 
more, we have seen that yalla/e- signifies “they” (nom.), not 
“them ” (acc.).*? 


11. The contrast between transitive tan-ia and intransitive Sir-a, 
un-a, where the sole formal difference is an added -i- in the transi- 
tive forms, recurs in Hurrian proper names of the type: verb + -p 
+noun. From transitive has “hear” we get combinations with 
divine names or deified appellatives like Hasip-tesup, -tilla, -ennt, 
-abu, -ugur ; or -bélekalli, -ayakke.** Intransitive un, on the other 
hand, yields Unap-tesup, -tae, tarni. The opposition of -ip : -ap 
is clear at first glance. But the same formal difference is apparent 
also in pairs like Ith-ip- : Uth-ap-, or Ak-ip-: Ak-ap-. A few 
examples of compounds in which the latter pair is used will prove 
instructive. Akip- occurs with -abu, -ninu, -sarri, -Senni, -tesup, 
and -tilla. Akap- combines with -elli, -kiage, -musni, -nani, -Sennt, 





* For this value of -nin see below, § 20. 

** Note also that the impersonal tanaséena lacks the preterite formative 
ud. 

*? See above, § 5. 

**In order not to multiply references I have omitted citations of Nuzi 
names, especially since a complete critical index of the Nuzi onomastic 
material is to be published shortly by Gelb, Mac Rae, and Purves in the 
Oriental Institute Publications series. 
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-Suska, -tae, -tukki, and -urhe. Once again, the form with -ip is 
combined with divine names or appellatives (-senni ** “ brother” 
is evidently such an appellative in this case).*° But the form with 
-ap takes kinship terms (elli “ sister,” Sennt, perhaps tae “son? ”), 
and adjectives (or nouns?) like urhe “just(ice?).” In other 
words, the forms in -ip express something that a superior power 
is to perform, whereas forms in -ap indicate the goal with transi- 
tives, the actor with intransitives. The meaning of ak which proves 
most satisfactory is “ guide, direct,” and its applicability to both 
types of compounds is self-evident.** With un “come” divine 
names are no less suitable than simple nouns. 


12. A distinction between transitives and intransitives is to be 
noted also in the vowel preceding the element -kk-. The transitives 
attach this element by means of -i-: kat “ communicate ” gives kat- 
i-kki IV 17 and kat-i-kkunni IV 2; war “ know, see” forms war-i- 
kkunnt III 9. Here belongs also the place-name Hasikkuwa AASOR 
16 8. 2, from has “ hear.” There are other examples, such as hil(1)- 
usikkunnt IV 4*, 11; hil(l)-usikkattan I 52; tadukar-usikki II 79; 
tan-usikkatian II 5; ashusikkunnti KUB XXIX 8 IV 28; since 
there is, however, a verbal element -wsi*? which might account for 
the -1- automatically, it is best to disregard for the present all such 
ambiguous examples. At all events, it can be stated that no known 
transitive verb shows any vowel other than -i- between the simple 
stem and the element -kk-. 


13. Intransitives present an equally consistent picture. Between 
a stem and the element -kk- the connecting vowel is always the 





** Attention should be called to the fact that nominal a-stems like éena 
and ela appear in onomastic combinations as éenni and elli. It is too early 
as yet to decide whether this form has any connection with the sentence 
structure of Hurrian. 

**For the position of the brother in the partly fratriarchal social 
organization of the Hurrians see Koschaker, ZA 41 (1932) 1 ff. 

** The derivative form agukaraéten II 58 is rightly rendered as a synonym 
of nakken “let him send off, dismiss ” (lit. “let X be dismissed by him ”) ; 
Lewy has recognized the same derivative in Nuzi a-gu,-ka,-ru!-um-ma 
< KAK)-us JEN 297.37 (see RHS 1938 68 n. 1). But the proper names 
with ak show that the primary meaning of the verb is hardly a mere 
synonym for “come” or “go.” Parenthetically, Urartean agu also yields 
the meaning “ guide, direct,” cf. Friedrich, Einf. ins Urart. 25. 

*7 Cf. below, § 38. 
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same; but this time it is -u-. Thus un yields un-u-kkallan IV 3. 
man(n), which represents the verb “ to be,” as will be shown later, 
is found as mann-u-kkallan IV 2, mann-u-kku II 91 (note the Nuzi 
name Manukki,** and mann-u-kkatil(1)an III 17. An intransitive 
connotation for the root tupp is suggested by the form tup-pu-la-in 
III 26 (with the same suffix as i¢t-ain- IV 53) ; all the known occur- 
rences of this root admit of an interpretation) be strong, ample, 
equal, generous,” ** the verb being based apparently on an adjective. 
The -kk- form of this verb is tupp-u-kku IIT 45. 


14. Of the same type are t-ru-uk-ku II 99, 101; III 46, 123; 
ti-ru-uk-k[u-u-u]n II 95 ; u-ru-uk-ku-un-na-ma-an III 124. Messer- 
schmidt lists these forms together with those containing «-d-ur, 
which he translates “return, send back.” Bork combines both 
writings into ur “ accept.” Whether or not the writings with @ and 
u-t respectively indicate two unrelated verbs, the meaning varies 
with the spelling. w-t-ur is transitive, as is shown by «-t-ri-a-aj- 
se-na I 108, III 33, IV 31 (with -t-, see § 10) and, especially, by 
its association with the §-case, which is found with transitives only ; 
cf. Seniwwu-§ u. III 33. The key to the meaning is provided by 
I 106 ff. : 


an-til-la-a-an 4Si-mi-i-gi-nis a-ri-e-ta Se-e-ni-iw-wu-ui-a 
e-e-ni-iw-wu-t-ul-la-a-an ti-Sa-a-an-na -ti-ri-a-a-as-Se-na 
ti-we-e-naMES gy-2-al-la-ma-anMES ta-a-ni-il-li-e-ta-a-al-la-a-an *° 





** HSS IX 114. 21. 

**Comparison seems indicated in III 44-45 (“their sistership-gifts ” 
with “their documents of dowry”). In II 18 tuppaséena refers to wira- 
tartiwwe- “my wirati-gifts.” The same form of tuppu occurs also in IV 
125. Friedrich renders it tentatively “bescheint” (Fr. 30) relating it to 
the following ¢Simigini-é “lands . . . brightened(?) by the sun in heaven.” 
but the agentive usually precedes the verb and the action of the sun is 
indicated, therefore, in all probability by the fragmentary verbal form that 
follows, while tuppaséena would then refer to the “lands”; “ mighty” fits 
this context very well. If this interpretation is right, possible support for 
it may be found in the Ras Shamra vocabulary where tu-bu-e is equated 
with Sumerian kal(a)g.a (col. II 23); but such support is not essential. 

“In this sentence, as elsewhere, -lla- refers to the plural grammatical 
subject which is indicated with the verb and with three other words in the 
sentence. The suffix of the verb marks a single agent (“by him”). Plural 
actors are indicated by means of -iten with the optative, apparently for 
*-itu-en as is shown by the negated form nakk-itu-wa-en II 52. 
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“these (i.e., my brother’s wishes) will be granted by the Su- 
god to my brother, and the things z-ed in the heart by my brother, 
. . . will be done by him.” 


Here x obviously stands for something like “hold, desire.” A 
parallel Akk. expression enables us to establish the meaning with 
greater confidence. EA 20. 60 reads @ ahiya ina libbisu isabbatanni 
“and my brother will retain me in his heart.” «a-t-ur is evidently, 
therefore, an approximate synonym of Akk. sabdtu in the sense of 
“hold fast, retain.” With this in mind we may safely read IV 111 ff, 


[ Se-]e-ni-tw-wa-ra-a-ma-a-an ti-Si-iw-wa-an ** [t]e-u-u-na-e 
tis-Sa-an wa-ah-ru-um-me [ta-a-d]u-ka-a-ru-um-me u-t-[r]a-u 
“ And * with my brother (i.e., towards my brother) goodness 
and affection I hold (lit. ‘ [are] held by me’) in my heart very 
much.” 


This sense is apparent also in all passages where “ the heart” is 
not mentioned specifically. “ Hold dear, desire” may have been a 
special development of the verb. At any rate, it suits the instances 
cited above, and it applies equally well to I 80-81 “ And may the 
things desired by me (t-ti-ra-t-Sa-a-as-Se-na-) be favorable,” and to 
u-u-ri-uw-wu-un-na-a-an IV 56 “then I do not want him.” The 
currently used “ accept ” proves inadequate for «-d-ur when all the 
relevant passages have been taken into consideration. 


15. The writing d-wr, on the other hand, is found a number of 
times, but all occurrences except one are confined to two lengthy 
passages (II 95 ff., III 110 ff.) which have yet to be explained. 
These occurrences take three forms. One is with -kk-: d-ru-uk-ku 
II 99, 101, III 46, 123; d-ru-wk-k[u-u-ujn II 95; t-ru-wk-ku-wn- 
na-ma-an III 124. The second form appears as t-ru-u-we-en III 
111, 116. The third consists of the verbal form t-ru-li-e-wa followed 
by the enclitic complex ma-a-ni-i-in III 115. It is this last form 
that enables us to eliminate, without begging the question, any 





“: Friedrich reads ti-wif- against Knudtzon’s and Messerschmidt’s ti-éi- 
but admits the latter as a possibility. The context clearly favors tisi-. 

“2 Friedrich’s discussion of -dn, -mdn, and -man is illuminating on many 
points but leaves others unexplained. -dn and -man prove generally suitable 
in the same wide sense which Akk. @ carries in the Nuzi documents and in 
the Akkadian letters of Tushratta (cf. Fr. 16-17). “And” or “now” are 
necessarily inadequate renderings. 
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connection between the present group (written with a single 7-) 
and the forms with w-d-ur. For we have seen that the latter require 
the logical subject to be in the 8-case. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the subject is represented by the “ Hurrian lands” III 113, 
and the form is without any case-ending, or exactly as in aéti 
... unin... iran III 11 ff. Added to this is the fact that, for 
all the obscurity of context, the values established for a-t-ur will 
not suit u-wr. We are thus compelled to keep the two forms strictly 
apart and to look in the latter case for an intransitive connotation. 
I suggest for v-ur the meaning “ take place, occur, be present.” 
This sense suits, e. g., all five occurrences of the verb in the long 
passage ITI 110-24, although these occurrences represent three dis- 
tinctive verbal forms. A tentative translation of the passage will 
be attempted below, in connection with the discussion of other verbs 
found here (cf. § 34). 


16. Thus the appearance of -u-kk- with d-ur accords well with 
the analysis of this verb as intransitive, since the other verbs with 
-u-kk- discussed so far are all intransitive. This class is now large 
enough to permit the inclusion of analogous forms from roots of 
unknown meaning ; here belongs ir-nu-uk-ku III 60, where nothing 
points syntactically to a transitive verb. Moreover, the appearance 
of denominative forms in -uwkk- now becomes perfectly natural. Such 
a form is du-ru-pi-i-in-nu-uk-ku I 17%, as compared with the noun 
durupi which figures prominently in our key passage III 110 ff., 
and du-ru-pi-i-in-ni I 15. Whether adjectives in -ugg- are at all 
related must be left open. ul-lu-hu-ug-gu-ti-un II 104 (bis), e. g., 
points to the meaning “ unfriendly, hostile,” and is apparently re- 
lated to uli “ other ” and ul-li-wa-a-en “let him not change” III 
95 (with the semantic range of Akk. ahi “ hostile” [cf. perhaps 
EA 29.48] and nakaru “to be strange ”).** But comparisons of 
this sort are as yet premature. 


17. We have found, then, the alternation 1: u before -kk- to be 
characteristic of transitives and intransitives respectively. The same 
alternation can be made probable in connection with the nega- 
tive element -wa-. The vowel that precedes this element in transitive 
verbs is -i-; cf. wll-i-wa-en just cited, hasas-i-wa-en “let him not 





“*Note a similar semantic development in Urartean ul(u) “destroy” 
(cf. Gétze, ZA 39 122) by the side of uli “ other” (Fr. 60). 
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hear” IV 20, 110, and the like. Negated intransitives have noj 
been pointed out thus far in the Mitanni Letter. But d-ru-u-we-en 
IIT 111, 116 can be nothing else (see § 34), the sense being “ may 
it not occur.” A parallel form may be it-tu-d-pi-in in the Hurriay 
fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic (KUB VIII 611 11). 


18. To sum up, there is not a single instance which would con- 
tradict the statement that transitives employ -t- before the elements 
-kk- and -wa-, whereas intransitives use -u- in the same positions, 
But it should be borne in mind that these vowels are elements con- 
necting roots with added formatives and form no part of independent 
suffixes. -i- points to transitives and -u- to intransitives in these 
connecting positions only. When used as a suffix, or as the sole 
vowel in a suffix, 7 has quite the opposite effect: it characterizes 
intransitives, at least in some of their forms. 


19. This brings up the question of the verb man(n). That there 
is a large number of forms containing ma(a)n(n)- is a fact familiar 
to every student of the Mitanni Letter. The verbal character of 
these forms—some of them, at least—is apparent from the context. 
The clearest formal confirmation is furnished by ma-a-an-nu-l[1-]e- 
wa-a-al-la-a-an II 122. Infixed wa can be, on present evidence, only 
one of two things: the negative element in verbs (improbable in 
this case) ** or part of the verbal suffix -lewa (with -wa appearing 
as wa before -/la-) ; *° in either case a verb is indicated. With this 
as a start, ma-a-an-nu-uk-ku II 91 will readily be compared with 
forms like urukku (cf. above, § 14), ma-a-an-nu-uk-kal-la-a-an IV 2 
with unukkallin IV 3 (third person plural), and ma-a-an-nu-uk-ka- 
ti-la-an III 17 with aluhatilan III 16 (first person plural). [m]a- 
a-an-na-til-la-ma-an IV 119 should be the same form without -u-kk-, 
and ma-a-an-na-al-la-ma-an (§ 6) the analogous third person plural. 
The latter form occurs after ati-nin, and so does ma-a-an-na-at-ta- 
ma-an II 85, III 63, 65.* Since -tta is the enclitic pronoun of the 
first person singular, mannatta- would represent that person. 





“The vowel preceding the negative -wa- is i in transitives, u in intransi- 
tives (see above § 18); in the present instance, however, the word is ¢. 
Moreover, we would have to assume an extended stem mannul-, for which 
there is no independent evidence whatever. 

“© Both -lewa and -ewa show the same change before other enclitics as 
well; cf. gi-pa-a-nu-ul-ul !-li-e-wa-a-at-ta-a-an III 63, and t-ru-u-mus-te-e-wa- 
a-tan, u-u-lu-u-bé-wa-a-ti-la-an II 9, 11. 
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Finally, the pair ma-a-an-ni-i-ni-in . . . t-na-a-ni-i-in IV 13 contains 
a clear instance of the third person singular intransitive in una-nin ; 
manni-nin must be the corresponding form of man(n). manni alone 
occurs in I, 12, III 103, IV 59, 60, 79; with the enclitic -immaman, 
again with ati-nin preceding, it is found in I 16, III 5, 10, 100. 


20. It follows from the above comparison that the one new form 
which this intransitive verb contributes is in the third person 
singular, where -t contrasts with the -a of sir-a or un-a. The mean- 
ing of man(n) remains to be determined. We have two groups of 
occurrences with which a good start may be made: 


a. ati-nin mann-attaman II 85, IIT 63, 65 
ati-nin mann-immaman I 16, III 5, 9-10, 100 
ati-nin mann-allaman I [8], 109, II 81, [120-21], III 102 


b. mann-ukkallin anti un-ukkallin IV 2-3 
manni-nin tiwa antt una-nin IV 13 
[m]anna-tillaman uruhus-tillin IV 119 


In group (a) the scheme is att + nin followed by mann -+- enclitic 
pronoun + man. Group (b) consists of a form of mann in close 
association with a parallel form of an intransitive verb. 

A careful examination of the occurrences of atinin mannimmaman 
shows that the phrase contains in each case a general affirmation, 
something like “thus it is indeed.” The Akkadian texts of Tush- 
ratta offer one roughly analogous expression in EA 19. 27: anni si 
“this (is) it.’ That ati means “ this” or, better, “thus” is sug- 
gested by its other occurrences. -nin, which always accompanies ati, 
is found also with particles and verbs, often in association with a 
resumptive -man. I take -nin to be an asseverative element like 
Akk, li “verily, indeed.” This meaning will fit all available ex- 
amples, but the connection of -nin with a subsequent -man and the 
circumstances in which either of these elements may be omitted will 
require further investigation. At any rate, I cannot separate the 
-man in -mamman from the final element in mannattaman, mannal- 
laman.*® Neither Friedrich’s “and” nor his “ but ” will satisfy in 
these particular instances. 





““If -mam(m)an contains the same final -man that is found also in 
mannattaman and mannallaman, the indefinite -maman (Fr. 21) must be 


analyzed as -ma- + -man. 
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21. atinin mannallaman is the plural counterpart of atinin man- 
nimmaman, with the added difference that the “ indefinite” -ma- 
is inserted with the singular form. Just why this element is added 
to mann in this form alone I cannot tell. But this usage is not re- 
stricted to occurrences with atinin. It confronts us again, four times 
in a single passage, in the word ma-a-nt-e-im-ma-ma-an III 35 ff, 
Each time the allusion is to one particular single subject (sister, 
tablet) and the context shows that the enumeration is emphasized, 
At the end, when the number of the tablets under discussion is 
stated, -ma-man is again found with that number: tuppias Ssiniasse- 
nammaman “their two tablets.” The whole passage may be ren- 
dered as follows: 


“ And now there is my father’s daughter, my sister; (36) a 
tablet, namely the tablet of (her) dowry, there is; (this makes) 
one tablet. (37) my grandfather’s daughter, my father’s sister, 
(38) there is; a tablet, the tablet of (her) dowry, there is; (39) 
(this makes) again a tablet. Let my brother read them, their 
tablets, (40) both of them... .” 


The meaning “there is” for manemmaman is the only one that 
makes any sense here. This word has to be equated, therefore, with 
mannammaman, in spite of the slight divergence in orthography.“ 

atinin mannattaman yields accordingly “thus I am,” in the 
sense of something like “ this is how I stand.” The Akkadian let- 
ters furnish li anakiima EA 19.27 (followed by anni si), 30, 40, 
45, but in each instance umma “thus” precedes, introducing a 
direct discourse. The parallel is incomplete, therefore, unless the 
Hurrian phrase is elliptical: “thus I am, (saying).” 

In group (b) [§ 20] the translation of the three pairs given there 
reads literally: “they will be, these (words),** they will come”; 
“it will be indeed, this word, indeed it will come ”; “we shall be, 
we shall keep faith.” In other words, we have here periphrastic 
phrases with the auxiliary verb “to be” used independently and 
asyndetically. 





‘7 For the alternation of a and e ef. -lla/e-, -ma/e- (Fr. 24) and awenna/ 
e-nin IV 24, 17. For the writing with one n cf. especially ma-an-na-an hilli 
I 84 with ma-a-na-an h I 95. 

‘® Lit. “this”; but the plural is assured by the repeated -lla-; for similar 
omissions of the plural suffix cf. Fr. 6. We see from such examples that 
the question of number in Hurrian is as much one of syntax as of morphology. 
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manni occurs without additional elements in I 12, III 103, IV 
59, 60, 79. The last three instances come in a single passage which 
I do not understand as yet in its entirety. I 12 is in a damaged con- 
text, but the only words left are i-ri-t-n ma-a-an-ni which I would 
translate “ there is aid ”; I do so particularly in view of durupinni 
“there is need(?) I 15, and the related passage III 110 ff., which 
mentions durupt prominently and concludes with 1-ri-t-in-iw-wa-ai- 
ja-a[-an]*® u-ru-uk-ku-un-na-ma-an ITT 124 “ our aid will be avail- 
able.” III 103 presents S447 a-a-du-hé-e-pa-an ma-a-an-ni “it is 
Taduhepa,” which not only suits the context but clarifies it 
admirably. 

Finally, the personal name Mannukki corresponds apparently to 
Akk, Ibassi-<ilu> “There is <god>,” the verb being used hypo- 
coristically. 

A composite paradigm of mann *° may now be reconstructed : 


singular plural 
1 p. *manna-tta *manna-tilla 
3p. mannt *manna-lla 


22. The third person of the Hurrian verb “ to be ” is accordingly 
manni, with final -t as against the -a of other intransitives. It is 
not too hazardous to see in this -t the analogue of rarer intransitive 
forms of the third person sing., such as tthanishi-n IV 49 (a verb 
which occurs in conjunction with un and shares with it and with «tt 





* Friedrich’s division of irin and iwwaéssan is not justified by the tablet. 
Incidentally, a comparison of the present passage with irin manni I 12 
(Friedrich’s ..]-i-ri-i-in shows that mann is a virtual synonym of ur. The 
principal difference seems to be in this case one of tenses, urukkunnaman 
referring plainly to the future. There are indeed other indications that 
-unni- may indicate the future of certain intransitive forms; cf. especially 
pisunnen, wahrunnen I 79, 81 (with optative connotation, but the context 
clearly refers to the future), and perhaps ma-a-nu-ti-[u]n-na-a-a[l-la-a-a]n 
III 78. There are, however, -unni- forms with transitive roots followed by 
-kk-; although -kk- seems to impart to transitives an “ imperfective ” value 
with consequent changes in their syntactical position, the point does not 
admit as yet of a positive statement. 

The value of mannan (ma-an-na-an I 84, ma-a-na-an I 95, and ma-a-an- 
na-a[..] IV 103, all with hi-il-li following) is as yet uncertain; the same 
is true of ma-a-nu-ti-un-na IV 66, ma-a-an-nu-pa-a-ta-e IV 59. 

*° Parenthetically, attention may be called to Urartean manu “ exist, be,” 
which has been treated by Friedrich, Caucasica 7 83 ff. 
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a singular suffix -tin). Furthermore, a phrase like /Asali-n-(n) dn 
tupsarriwwu-n(n)-i IV 36-37, which plainly means “ and Asali is my 
scribe ” evidently employs this suffix (-i) in the sense “is.” The 
same is probably true of durupi-n(n)-i I 15 “ there is need(?).” 
a-i-i-n tuppu-n(n)-t II 86-87 is another possibility, but no trans- 
lation is possible owing to the obscurity of what follows. The verb 
tadukar “ have affection ” ** presents a clear case of a third person 
sing. in unu-me-nin ...t[a]dukar-i anammi-tillin satti® istaniwwe- 
... II 66 ff. “ Indeed (? -nin) as ... shows affection, so shall we 
together mutually... .” The third person is assured here, as else- 
where, by the element -me-. 


28. The main result of our inquiry so far has been the estab- 
lishment of a number of intransitive verbs which can be recognized 
as such by characteristics of their formation. The semantic test 
was positive in most cases, while in others intransitive values proved 
suitable and no plausible transitive interpretations could be ad- 
vanced in their stead. We are now prepared to determine the 
character of the subject of intransitive verbs. 

From the examples cited above we get: 


astt with una-n, sira-n IIT 11-14 
Mane-n with mann-ukku II 91 
uminna with tuppu-lain III 26-7 
Sentwwe-n with ur-ukku III 46 

durupt with ur-ukku III 123 
Mane-n with ur-ukk[u]-n II 95 

tiwa with mannt, una IV 13 

Sala, ela, tuppe with mane-mmaman III 35 ff. 
irt-n(?) with manni I 12 

Taduhepa-n with manni III 103 

Asali-n with tupsarriwwu-n(n)i IV 37° 





51 That tadukar is not a transitive verb is shown by its morphology as 
well as by the context of the passages in which it occurs; cf. especially III 
109. The same is true of piddukar; see especially III 110. 

52 For gatti “together” there is strong internal evidence: association 
with istani- “ mutual ” here and in III 108; Sinellaman Sattallan “ the two 
together” IV 62; also (anammi)-tillan Satti istaniwwoa- corresponds to 
Akk. ina bérini itti ahamis EA 19.28. Finally Nuzi names like Sattu-denni, 
-naya, -tae would accord well with this interpretation. 

®* It does not matter whether in this particular example the copula is 
expressed or merely implied. 
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This is a representative cross-section of the material as a whole. 
There is no need further to multiply examples. We see that the 
subject of intransitive verbs is never in the s-case. It confronts us 
instead either in the stem-form or with a suffixed -n. In other 
words, the subject of intransitive verbs is formed exactly like the 
logical object of transitive verbs. Cf. again, e. g., 


asti . .. una-n, Sira-n III 13-14, and 
asti-n ... ar-usau IV 33-34 


i.e., “the wife . . . came, accorded ” and “the wife... was given 
by me.” That the -n of asti-n has nothing to do with indicating the 
object is absolutely certain. For, on the one hand, transitive verbs 
frequently take nouns without the -n; cf. seniwwussdn asti Sarusa 
III 1 “by my brother a wife requested ”; and on the other hand, 
the subject of intransitive verbs may take the -n, as we have just 
seen: Mane-n mannukku, urukkun II 91, 95, or Seniwwe-n urukku 
III 123. 


24. The precise function of -n is very difficult to determine, par- 
ticularly since this element configurates with -ni to share some of 
its functions,®** although the two elements seem to be distinct, as 
when they occur together with the same word ; cf. asti-n .. . Seniw- 
wue-ne-n tiga-n(n)-a Sirasse IV 33-34. What is clear is that -n is 
not necessary for the purpose of indicating the subject of transitives 
and the logical object of intransitives, i.e., our nominative. The 
bare stem-form does that. -n must supply, therefore, an added 
nuance. Now Thureau-Dangin has shown that -ni amounts virtually 
to a definite article.®> -n is scarcely different from that in phrases 
like urhe-n pala II 106 “(to declare) the true as doubtful,” or in 
the above tisa-n(n)-a “according to the heart.” What, then, is 
Seniwwue-ne-n of the same passage? Here -ni/e- ** serves to deter- 





** Cf. Speiser, BASOR 74 (1939) 5. 

Syria 12 (1931) 254. 

°° That the element was most likely -ne is made probable by forms like 
ta-la-me-ni-e-tan II 61 and a-ru-u-sa-us-se-ni-e-wo III 41. These particular 
instances have been selected because they help incidentally to illustrate 
the haplological assimilation of -ni- to a preceding -ri. In both cases the 
preceding word is a form of nihari. Now the genitive of this noun is given 
in III 36 as ni-ha-a-ri-i-wa; but with arudaudsée-ne-wa the apposition is ni-ba- 
a-ar-ri-e-wa (III 41); similarly, with talame-ne-tan we have ni-ha-a-ar-ri- 
e-tan (II 61). In other words, we must interpret niharre as *nihari + ne, 
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mine “my brother.” As for the final -n, it appears to point back 
to asti-n. The same explanation holds good for instances in which 
-n is attached to a transitive verb. Cf. 


asti. . . wndu-man arusau-n IIT 1-2 
“wife ... and now she has been given by me.” 


Similarly, uli-man .. . iriwwu-n(n)-dn IV 55-56 has the sense 
of “as for another, he is not wanted by me.” These are but scat- 
tered indications of some of the possible functions of -n; it fulfills 
the task of what we might regard as a definite article, and it may 
refer to a person or thing in question. Grammatically, it appears 
to emphasize the subject (and this means also the logical object of 
transitive verbs). More detailed research on this point is urgently 
needed. Tentatively, I regard the -n as a deictic element within 
the limit of the functions stated above. There is no proof whatever 
that -n is a case-ending in our sense of the term. 


25. Nor is -§ such a case-ending, as we have seen.** It introduces 
the agent of transitive verbs ** and is strictly limited to such verbs 
alone. It has the force of our preposition “by ” and we may call 
the “case” which it signifies, the “ agentive.” Our “ nominative” 
is expressed by he stem-form. To the ample *® evidence for this 
statement which has been adduced above may be added the pre- 
viously observed circumstance that in syllabaries and related listings 
of unattached vocables the stem-form alone is given.®° 


26. The inevitable corollary of this discussion is a conclusive 
demonstration of the passival character of the Hurrian verb. But a 
statement to this effect does not tell the whole story. It is a fact that 





just as the plural -rra must be interpreted as -ri+na (Fr. 6). It is 
probable that -ri followed by the verbal element -lewa yields analogously 
-rrewa; cf. especially ur-hu-up-du-si-li-wa—ta-a-du-ka-a-ar-ri-e-wa III 64, 
65, i.e., -*ri + le>-rre. 

57 It may not be amiss to sound a warning at this point against confusing 
the agentive -§ with other endings which also terminate in -§ in our 
syllabic texts. The clearest automatic distinction is provided for the com- 
mon suffix -(u)les (see the list given by v. Brandenstein, ZDMG 91 559°). 
For the alphabetic Hurrian text published in Syria 10 pl. lxiv (Tablet 4) 
writes the -é of the agentive as t (see Speiser, JAOS 58 192-93) while the -é 
of -(u)les is written as § (cf. v. Brandenstein loc. cit.). 

58 In the singular; the plural suffix is -§ué (Fr. 12). 

5° Cf. also BASOR 74 4 ff. ° Fr. 12. 
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the agentive is found only with transitives. It is equally true that 
the stem-form (reinforced occasionally by -n) signifies the “ nomi- 
native.” There is to be added, however, the further circumstance 
that the nominative is not restricted to intransitives; it occurs also 
with certain specific transitive forms. 


27. These forms are signalized by the suffixes -lewa and -uii 
(examples will be cited below), and by -i, which may follow the 
bare stem (pas(S)-i-nan III 112) or the stem augmented by the 
future element -et- (pas(s)-et-t-tan III 116). Thus -i is the 
characteristic element in all instances capable of analysis, with the 
possible exception of -lewa where the final vowel is ambiguous. 

All these suffixes occur with transitive verbs. But the same 
suffixes are found also with intransitives. Examples with -lewa are 
ur-u-lewa-manin ITT 115 and, in all likelihood, mann-u-lewallan II 
122. -wsi is well attested in pisand-usi-ttan IV 9. The -i of the 
other examples is best paralleled in manni. In short, those transi- 
tive forms which take the subject-case ** (“ nominative ”) have end- 
ings which recur without exception with intransitives. 


28. It would appear, on the surface, that the transitives have 
merely borrowed certain intransitive forms, and with them their 
syntactic dependence on the subject-case. But such appearances 
would be misleading. Let us take as an example Seniwwa pass-usi 
I 65 and the analogous Seni[ww]e-n pass-[ust] II 107. If the verb 
pas “to send ” is used here in an intransitive sense, what is the 
meaning in this case? It cannot be passive because (a) the transi- 





*! Here may belong also several additional forms. billi I 84, 93, IV 103 
commends itself by the fact that this form represents the third person 
(especially in I 84, 93, where the speaker is certainly Giliya) ; it is there- 
fore different from the first person kulli (for *kul-ili, Fr. 37); but the 
obscurity of the preceding ma(a)n(n)an prevents further analysis. An- 
other first person is kat-ikk-i IV 17; here it is our uncertainty concerning 
the precise function of -kk- that calls for caution. For similar reasons we 
have to exclude for the present other combinations with -kk- such as 
taduh-ul-ikki-nan III 4 (where the final -i-nan is repeated in paésé-i-nan), 
or tan-usi-kkattdn II 5 and hill-usi-kattdn I 52 (where -kkatta- may be the 
product of *-kk-i-tta). 

** An apparent exception is Seniwwu-8 tanusiwallanni IV 10; in reality, 
however, we do not have here a form in -uéi but rather *tunusa-wa-, with 
the same i before the negative element -wa- which we have observed alse 
in other transitive forms (see above, § 17). 
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tive forms are passival in themselves and (b) the agentive formative 
-§ is absent. And yet, the context shows plainly that “my brother 
sent ” is expressed in II 107; cf. [’Ma]ne-nan Se[e]ni[wwu]-s paii- 
usa “and Mane was delegated by my brother,” which immediately 
follows. The agent is the same in both phrases: “my brother,” 
Thus verb and agent remain the same, but there is a radical 
difference in syntax. 


29. No one will deny that Hurrian transitive verbs are known 
to take on at times suffixes which characterize intransitives. The 
best examples are found among proper names, such as Akip-tesup 
(e.g., in HSS V 78.6), but Akap-urhe RA 23 47.40 (cf. § 11). 
Here the difference in connotation, however, is no less clear than 
the formal difference between transitive ak-i-p and intransitive 
ak-a-p. In the former compound the action indicated by ak “ guide, 
direct ” (or perhaps “ grant”) emanates from Teshup as the actor. 
In the latter name, on the other hand, that action is focused on the 
goal urhe “ just(ice),” and no actor is mentioned. Thus Akap-urhe 
contrast significantly with seniwwa passust, which specifies the actor 
distinctly. This is an important feature of all the transitive forms 
in question, whether they end in -lewa, -usi, or just -i. The examples 
given below are limited to frequent or independently established 
verbs ; and since their syntax is being investigated, the selection has 
to be further confined to passages where the context is complete or 
self-evident. 


-lewa 
awenna-nin guru suta yammaman hillu-lewa IV 24, and 
Seniwwa-taman awenne-nin tiwa surwa yammaman kati-lewa 
IV 17-18; 
Seniwwennan hillu-lewa IV 45 


-usi 
Seniwwa .. . sitaman pass-usi I 50; add the two exx. given 
above 
Seniwwa anzannuh-us I 18 


4 
pass-i-nan Seniwwa Sita III 112-13 
pass-et-i-tan Seni{wwat]a III 116-17. 








? 
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30. All the above verbs have long been known with the exception 
of hill, for which “ inquire” used to be commonly accepted. The 
reasons for that interpretation were (a) the apparent contrast be- 
tween kat and hill, as shown by IV 17-18 as against IV 24, and (b) 
phrases like Seniwwennan hillu-lewa IV 45. Since the n-form was 
regarded as the mark of the accusative, the above phrase had to be 
translated by “ I ask my brother,” in view of the fact that it repre- 
sents a sentence complete in itself. Thus -lewa became a suffix 
designating the first person. We now know that -n is attached to 
the subject-case, so that Sentwwen- must mean “ my brother” (nom.). 
“Inquires ” is possible in IV 45 but difficult in IV 24 and entirely 
unsuitable in mannan hilli I 84, 93; here Giliya does the talking 
and asks no questions. Some shade of “ talk ” will fit all the pas- 
sages with Aill, and this rendering is supported independently by 
the Ras Shamra syllabary Syria 12 (1931) No. 81 15, where hi-li-u 
is equated with Sumerian [in].an.TUG (for dug,) “he spoke.” 
The inner-Hurrian contrast between kat and hill does not lead 
automatically to “communicate”: “inquire.” What seems to be 
emphasized is the difference between “send word ” kat and “bring 
word, inform (the speaker)” ill.®* If Tushratta is the speaker, he 
will refer to his own messages to the pharaoh by kat and will desig- 
nate the pnaraoh’s message to him by hill. Thus IV 17-18 may be 
translated: “(If) to my brother someone indeed (awennenin) send 
any... word ”; IV 24 would be “(If) again someone indeed bring 
any (word) to me.” 

31. With the problem of the meaning of hill out of the way, we 


turn to the question of the subject of our unorthodox forms with 
transitive verbs. It will be seen that where a subject is given at all 





**II 18-19 presents a difficulty in this connection; the damaged bi-il-lu-si- 
i-i[t-ta-]a-[a]n IMane-ta should mean, according to the context, “ was re- 
ported to me by Mane,” which would bear out the above interpretation of 
hill, but would be awkward with a noun in the dative instead of the agentive. 
Since the rest of the passage is unclear in several respects, this particular 
phrase should not be used to prove anything one way or another, especially 
when it involves an ctherwise unparalleled combination. (seniwwuamdn 
worita III 94 is not a parallel; for while senisowua and seniwweta may 
serve the same “case” [“to my brother”], the verb “to know” can be 
easily understood with the “dative” [it will be known to my brother, by 
my brother]. The same freedom of construction would hardly be expected 
with a verb whose basic meaning is “to speak ”). 
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it is expressed by Seniwwa or awenne/a-nin in the instances cited 
above. Seniwwa is assured as the subject-case and awenne/a-nin, 
if it is at all a pronoun, must be syntactically parallel. There is not 
a single instance of an §-case associated with the forms under dis- 
cussion ; the subject-case is the rule, with or without -n. It follows 
that the subject of mannan hilli has to be sought in mannan, if not 
in its final -n. In passet-i-tan Seniwwata (III 116-17) we have a 
complete clause. Since the second word means “to my brother,” 
the subject must be sought in the complex passetitan. The context 
shows that the first person is indicated. I cannot identify “I” in 
the final -tan because (a) the pronominal enclitic for the first per- 
son followed by the conjunction is written with -ttan (gu-lu-u-éa-a- 
at-ta-a-an IV 5, pi-sa-an-du-si-i-it-ta-a-an IV 9, ti-wa-a-at-ta-a-an 
IV 42, etc.), while (b) -tan is known as a prepositional element 
“ for” (ag-gu-tan ni-ha-a-ar-ri-e-tan ta-la-~me-ni-e-tan II 61; a-i-tan 
II 49, 90; ti-Sa-a-tan III 92, etc.). The first person must be ex- 
pressed therefore by -i-, precisely the same element that expresses 
the third person in pass-i-nan.** The same persons are represented 
jointly also by the suffix -lewa; cf. [V 45 (third person) as against 
III 62-63: anammi-ttaman Seniwwua gipanulul !-lewattan “ and so 
I shall (continue to) send (gifts).” 


32. We get thus a series of forms whose suffixes and syntax fol- 
low the pattern of the intransitives. And yet, the roots under dis- 
cussion are transitive. Moreover, the passages involved do not seem 
to justify any departure from orthodox usage whereby the subject 
is in the agentive and the verb takes normal transitive endings. 
Finally, the same suffix may represent the first and the third person. 
These difficulties cannot be resolved without a closer scrutiny of the 
relevant passages. 


33. The passage which affords some insight into the nature of 
the forms under discussion is also one of the most obscure sections 
of the Mitanni Letter: III 110-24, it has figured already in our 
discussion so far (§15). It contains two distinct types of the dis- 
puted constructions (passinan 112 and passetitan 116), an intran- 
sitive verb with the suffix -lewa (wru-lewe-manin 115), and a possi- 
bly related form in -ewa (wasewa 112). The number and variety of 
these unusual forms promise a convenient check of any hypothesis 





*4 See also above, note 61. 
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concerning this group as a whole. If a single principle applied con- 
sistently to all these forms leads to a logical interpretation of this 
hitherto unexplained passage, that principle is likely to be right. 

From a lexical standpoint, they key words are the verb ur and 
the noun durupi. The verb was discussed earlier in this paper with 
the result that it was shown to be intransitive, its probable sense 
being “ take place, occur.” ®* It is found five times in the present 
passage: twice in the prohibitive form t-ru-we-en (111, 116), once 
with -lewa (115), and twice with -kk- (123, 124). The meaning 
suggested above fits all these occurrences. The noun durupi is less 
transparent. It is apparent, however, that d. is something that must 
not happen (uruwen) to Egypt or to the land of the Hurri; in the 
event that it does happen, the country affected may count on its ally. 
Under these circumstances the most plausible inference is that 
durupi means something like “need, trouble.” The introductory 
paragraphs of the letter deal also with d., once again in connection 
with Egypt and Hurri (I 15, 18). Fragmentary as they are, these 
paragraphs favor, nevertheless, the same interpretation of this 
vocable. 

A complete translation of the present passage is not possible as 
yet, owing to gaps in the text and the uncertain meaning of some 
of its phrases. Fortunately, however, these are minor drawbacks 
that do not affect the immediate context of our particular verbal 
forms. The following attempt is made with all due reservations. 


34. The introduction (III 108-10) makes the usual reference to 
the friendship and prosperity of the two countries. Tushratta pro- 
ceeds : 


(110) in-na-a-am-ma-ma-an Se-e-ni-iw-wu-ui-e (111) d[w]-ru-pi 
u-ru-u-we-en “ Behold(?), let there occur no trouble whatever 
(-mma-man) of my brother.” 

a-i-ma-a-ni-i-in Suk-ku-u-wm-ma-ma-an du-ru-pé (112) [se]-e-nt- 
iw-wu-ti-a KURy-y-mi-i-ni-i-ta wa-se-wa “If, however (Sukku?) ,* 
any (-mma-man) trouble should indeed (-nin) happen (was-ewa), 
pa-as-si-na-an Se-e-ni-iw-wa (113) $su-d-ti-ta and my brother 
should send (a message) to me” 

Hur-wu-u-hé-ma-a-an ®URy-u-mi-i-niMES , . . (114) .. . Se-e-ni- 
iw-wu-ui-e-ni-e-wa du-ru-pi-t-i-wa (115) e-ti-1-ta [tup-p]t-in w-ru- 





* Cf. § 15. ** For éukku and its cognates see note 85. 
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li-e-wa-ma-a-ni-i-in “the Hurrian lands . . . with regard to my 
brother’s trouble (lit. ‘that of my brother, his trouble’) would 
indeed constitute strength(?).” 


The particle which introduces the conditional sentence is ai- 
followed by the same enclitic elements that close the whole sentence 
(-ma-nin). Within the sentence, which consists of three clauses, 
the verbs are respectively was-ewa— pais-i-nan : uru-lewa-manin, 
-ewa marks the protasis, -lewa the apodosis, while pass-i-nan repre- 
sents the second and contingent stage of the protasis, a conjunctive. 
Its outward characteristics are the 1-form of the verb, the element 
-an (for -dn?) added to the (personal?) -n, and the conspicuous 
position at the head of the clause. -an seems to link in this case the 
“conjunctive ” with the antecedent verb,** much as would Akk, 
-ma under similar circumstances. To continue with the passage, 


guru Su-u-u-wa (116) du-u-ru-[. . .]-pi-iw-wa in-na-a-am-ma- 
ma-an t-ru-u-we-en “again, of me the (or ‘my?’) trouble— 
behold, let none occur—” 

pa-as-se-tt-1-tan (117) Se-e-ni-iw[w-wa-t]a gi-pa-a-ni-e-ta-ma-a-an 
§e-e-ni-iw-wu-us KUR Yq-a-ds-ri-a-a-an-ni (118) EURy-u-mi-i-niMEs 
.-- “should I send for it (-tan ?) to my brother, then my brother 
will dispatch the Egyptian lands. .. .” 


Once again, the “ conjunctive” has the ending -t- attached in this 
case to the future stem of pas (with -et-) ; the syntactical parallel 
to passinan is emphasized by the inverted position of the verb. The 
final element is -tan (as against -an) ; I cannot but see in it the 
“ prepositional ” enclitic with the sense of “for (it) ”; cf. especially 
the closing words of this sentence 


du-ru-pi-iw<-we>-tan (119) e-ti-i-t[a . . . “on account of 
(this) my trouble. ...” The elliptical character of the protasis 
is apparent but scarcely surprising. “ Let none occur, <but if any 





** The precise function of such elements in subordinate clauses may 
furnish an interesting topic for future study. 

** The tablet has perfectly clear du-ru-pt-ip/w- followed by what may be 
tan or perhaps wa. Since the passage deals with “my d.” and not “ your 
d.,” durupip is obviously impossible. We must either read durupiwwa or, 
perhaps better, durupiw¢wo tan. The assumption of an omission at the end 
of the line is facilitated by the similarity of the two signs wa and tan; 
see also note 70. 
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should occur,> etc.” One wonders only whether the verb would 
have been wag; it is not impossible that this verb signifies “ hap- 
pen to thee,” ** so that “ happen to me ” might call for a different 


root. 


The sequel is damaged in part, but the general sense cannot be 
in doubt. Si-ni-e-w[a- . . .] iw-ri-en-na (120) “the two... lords” 
indicates that the preceding dur-pi-iw<-wa)-as * must be read so, 
meaning “our countries.” This is confirmed by the last sentence 
(128) i-t-ri-t-in-iw-wa-as-Sa-a[-an]™ (124) u-ru-uk-ku-wn-na-ma- 
an “our (mutual) assistance will be available,” followed by an-nu- 
tan Su-e-ni-e-ta[n] *? where the -tan is especially noteworthy.” 


35. If the above interpretation of the whole passage is correct, 
it would follow that it is the function—or one of the functions—of 
the -ewa and -lewa forms to express imperfective and subjunctive 
aspects. In the passage under discussion these forms occur with 
intransitives, but it was indicated above that -lewa is not uncommon 
with transitives. As for the i-form, we have observed it twice with 
the transitive verb pas; it was used to mark the “ resultative,” a 
contingent aspect in the sequence of tenses. These observations are 
now to be checked for other passages. 


36. A good test is furnished by the verb ill “ bring word, in- 





* This meaning would suit also II 33. 

Here Friedrich does not hesitate to assume a missing -wa-; cf. note 68 
for a similar assumption. Instead of Friedrich’s dur-pt-iw-<wa>-an I read 
dur-pi-iw-<wa>-a[8] with Knudtzon, since the context requires “our coun- 
tries”; cf. “our i.” in line 123. 

This may be an appropriate place to review the known possessive suffixes 
which are found with the Hurrian noun: 


singular plural 
1 p. -iwwa -iwwas 
2 p. -p °° 
3 p. i -ai(e) 


The singular suffixes have been known for a long time. For -iswwaé cf. 
note 28. For -aé(e) see, e. g., § 21, note 39, and the Ras Shamra vocabulary 
IV 21. 

™ See above, note 49. 

™T can see no reason for supplementing -t[a-an], with Friedrich. The 
beginning would suit either ta or tan, but Su-e-ni-e-tan III 108 is definitely 
in favor of -tan. 

See above for comment on paséeti-tan. 
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form,” because it is found with -lewa in significant passages.”* Let 
us first re-examine the passage IV 45 ff., which begins with 


Se-e-ni-iw-we-en-na-a-an hi-tl-lu-li-e-wa 


The basic idea is, of course, that “ my brother ” is addressing him. 
self to Tushratta. We have some reason to suspect, however, that -lews 
does not express the primary, indicative form, since we have indica. 
tives with known individual endings for the present, preterite, and 
future. -lewa carries a special nuance; what is it in this case? The 
rest of the passage may furnish a clue. It goes on to say: “‘ As 
regards my messengers, they have been detained by you.’ (46) 
No! ** They have not been detained by mé. (47) They are attend- 
ing(?) to (-tan; -ta) the dowry of my brother’s wife.” LEyvi- 
dentiy, Tushratta is not parrying the accusation that he has been 
detaining Egyptian ambassadors, but is merely forestalling such an 
accusation. Hence the beginning of the passage is best rendered 
“My brother may say to me.” The lewa-form does not reflect here 
the primary sense of the verb; the value appears to be periphrastic 
and shaded.”® 


37. IV 17-18 means accordingly: “(If) anyone ™ should com- 


municate to my brother any .. . word [concerning me, (19) con- 





™ For hill-i cf. note 61. 

76 Cf. Fr. 28°; note the non-conjunctive force of -mdn. 

7° Having set apart the lewa-forms within the Hurrian verbal system, we 
may now call attention to a striking correspondence in Urartean without 
any danger of begging the question. Urartean -lé is regarded as the forma- 
tive of a special tense (at least in the third person sing. of transitive 
verbs, there being no other examples in -lé), which partakes of the nature 
of the present-future and the optative; cf. Friedrich, Einf. ins Urart. 7. 
It is worthy of notice that this form is especially prominent in sub- 
ordinating clauses; cf. Goetze, RHA 22 194. In other words, we have here 
a “tense” with a special nuance, just as is the case with Hurrian -lews. 
‘ In view of the increasing number of demonstrable correspondences between 
Hurrian and Urartean (cf. Fr. 59ff.), the parallelism between Hurrian 
-lewa and Urartean -lé can scarcely be ascribed to coincidence. Loss of 
intervocalic [w] and subsequent contraction in Urartean is admitted in 
Urart. sali- “ year” as against Hur. Sawala; cf. note 29 and Fr. 60. The 
verbal formatives in question would present an identical phonetic develop- 
ment. Thus new light would be shed on the origin and nature of the 
Urartean form. 

™ The meaning of awenne/a as an indefinite pronoun is suggested by the 
context. The vocable occurs again in II 78, in a context that is unfortu- 
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cerning my country].” For IV 24 we get: “ Again, (if) anyone 
should bring to me any <word> [(25) concerning my brother’s 
country].” Other forms in -lewa accord well with a periphrastic ren- 
dering. Cf. e. g., III 61 ff. “ And now these (things) will be known 
by my brother, that (-man ?)** as (gifts) were sent by me in the 
past (gipan-usau-ssena) to my brother, just so I would (continue 
to) send (gifts) to my brother.” Note that the fact of past gifts 
is expressed by the preterite passival form, whereas the contingent 
future bounties (the paragraph begins with a gentle reminder that 
Tushratta has been asking for his “fatherly present”) are men- 
tioned in the first person -tta- of a verb in the lewa-form. Another 
interesting example is furnished by the passage II 53-55, which 
shows the sequence a-t-i-n ur-du-li-e-wa— pt-su-us-te-wa, i.e., the 
combination of -lewa and -ewa that we find also, with the order re- 
versed, in was-ewa—uru-lewa III 112, 115. 


38. There are few forms in -ust in passages that are well pre- 
served; some are followed by -kk- and are thus unsuitable for the 
present discussion owing to the uncertain function of -kk-."* The 
clearest passage is II 107 f. 


undu-man seni[ww]e-n pass-u[ st ‘Mane-n(n)-an s[e]ni[wwu]-s 


(108) pass-usa. The second part of this statement is clear: “ and 
Mane by my brother was delegated.” It states the fact that Mane 
(in the stem-form followed by -n) was sent out by the pharaoh 
(logical subject in the agentive). But the first part is not so simple. 
The logical subject is now in the grammatical subject-case, there 
is no object, and the verb ends in -t. Neither the basic significance 
of the verb nor the actor concerned has changed ; what is left is a 





nately obscure. A related form (perhaps adverbial) may be contained in 
awes- II 92, III 3, but neither passage is clear enough to allow a check of 
this suggestion. The matter is further complicated by the Nuzi names with 
Awes- (-kipa, -naya, -duni) which may or may not have the same element. 
Under the circumstances, reference to Urart. a-i-ni-e-i and a-i-ée-e-i re- 
spectively (cf. Goetze, RHA 22 179 ff.) is suggestive but as yet inconclusive. 
At all events, the dual form (with [n] and [8] in both languages) is worthy 
of notice. The uncontracted forms of Urartean might be due to the hetero- 
geneous character of the vowels; contrast the above note. For the present, 
however, the matter must be regarded as wholly speculative. 

* Once again we find -man in a context where “but” is hardly in order. 

* Cf. note 61. 
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possible change in aspect. Since the fact is stated in the second half 
of the sentence, the first half must indicate some preliminary step: 
“was going to send,” or the like. I 50, 65 will have to be translated 
analogously, although the contexts are fragmentary, as is the passage 
containing anzannuh-usi I 18, perhaps “ [whenever] (the pharaoh’s 
ancestors) would ask (for help, Hurri came to assistance in a 
friendly manner) .” 


39. Now the same ending occurs with intransitives, as shown by 
pis-and-usi-ttin IV 9. The context shows that reference is made 
here to the past (haSusau-n is in apposition). But the past tense 
of this verb is found elsewhere as pi-su-us-ta II 62 “I rejoiced ” or 
“it was a joy tome.” Cf. also itt-usta(mdn) I 90, III 2, 11 (third 
person). We suspect, therefore, the same imperfective connotation 
in pisandusittan that we find in transitive verbs with -usi. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the context. What follows is aima-nin 
(10) Seniwwu-s anam tanusiwallanni *° “I would have rejoiced if 
my brother had not done so.” 


40. The transitive forms in -i, which I would regard tentatively 
as “ resultative,” ** seem to have at least one analogue among the 
intransitives. I am referring to the ending -tin, which designates 
the third person in i¢ti-tin III 23, tthani-tin III 24, + dn III 27, 
petesti-tin III 28; pisantist-tin(n)-dn IV 44 may be either third 
person “it ...a joy to me,” or first person “I... rejoice.” All 
these forms occur in association with the future tense (un-etta III 
21, hasili IV 43), or the optative (tuppulain III 27). Now the 
intransitives have normal future and optative forms; in addition 
to the above instances from un and tupp we need mention only 
tihanulletta III 22, ittain(n)-an IV 53, and Siren(n)-dn III 34; 
with short -an and simple preceding -n- (if any significance attaches 
to this spelling, as is quite possible) we have instances like wasainan 
III 33 and petestainan III 34. 


41. Closer examination will show that in all the examples in 
question the verb with -¢in follows another verb in a “ finite ” form. 





*° tanuéiwallanni has to be analyzed as *tanuda-wallanni (cf. note 62) 
on account of the preceding agentive. In that case, however, the sub- 
ordinating function of aimanin has to be reflected in the suffix -anni; I 
have no explanation for the behavior of this suffix. 

*1 This cannot have been the only function of this suffix; cf. katikki and 
hilli, note 61. 
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A rendering with “so that .. .” proves suitable, as, e. g., IV 43-4 
“Jet me hear so that I may rejoice.” But we cannot expect to deter- 
mine finer shades of meaning at the present stage of the study. The 
important thing is that -tin occupies a medial or final position in 
the tense sequence and that it seems to designate a function which 
is not covered by the future and optative formatives, 


42. Tosum up the evidence concerning forms which I have called 
imperfective (to differentiate them from “ finite ” forms), some are 
shared by transitives and intransitives while others seem to be 
peculiar (on present evidence) to one of the two groups. The 
distribution is as follows: 

transitives and intransitives: -lewe, ust 

transitives only: -t, -et-+ 

intransitives only: -ewa 
All of these forms take the subject-case and in all instances an 
“jmperfective,” indefinite, or conjunctive connotation gives con- 
sistent results. 


43. Uncommon as may be the treatment of the transitives where- 
by they take a subject in the agentive in some cases and in the 
nominative in others, it is not restricted to Hurrian, none the less. 
The same syntactic dichotomy which enables a given transitive verb 
to figure as active or passive—the respective spheres being mutually 
exclusive—characterizes also some of the Caucasic languages and 
has penetrated the Indo-Iranian area.** In modern Georgian, e. g., 
the nominative is used with the present and its derivatives, the 
“agentive ” with all other forms.** The situation in Hurrian 
appears to have been analogous but not strictly parallel. For we 
have reason to believe that Hurrian treated passivally all its finite 
forms, i.e., the present, preterite, future, and optative (jussive) ; 
with the subject-case were construed indefinite or imperfective 
forms (like our subjunctives and conjunctives), including forms 
expressing contingency or consequence. Intransitives reflect the 
same differentiation of aspects, but their syntax is necessarily uni- 
form in that the subject is in the “ nominative ” throughout. 


44. Speakers of heterogeneous languages have found this type 
of dichotomy incompatible with their own linguistic habits. A 





“Cf. A. Dirr, Einfiihrung in das Studium der kaukasischen Sprachen 
(1928) 76. 
** Thid. 85. 
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logical explanation of the Caucasic verb has not been advanced so 

far. It is certainly not to be expected in the present state of our 

knowledge of Hurrian. The few observations which close this paper 

are not intended as an explanation. They may throw some light on 

the problem, or they may prove to have no bearing on it whatever. 

Let us compare the three following passages: 

(a) yalle-nin ‘Artatama-s . . . tiwenaM™S tan-usa-ssena . . . isallin 
Sukkannellaman passihiwwa eman-am-usau (III 52 ff.) 

(b) yalla-nin guru attaiwwu-§ wewa etiwa tiwenaM®5 tan-usa-sSena 
antillin sukkanellaman passthiwwa tsa-§ eman-am-usau (III 
55 ff.) 

(c) yalle-nin tiwenaMES . . . Seniwwu-s kad-usa-Ssena tiria-sena 
antillan eman-am-ha tan-usau (IV 30 ff.) 


The intimate parallelism of all three passages is immediately ap- 

parent. The only real difference is in the respective (logical) 

subjects of the initial clauses: 

(a) “Indeed, what things were done by Artatama (my grand- 
father with regard to thy father) 

(b) “Again, what things were done indeed by my father with 


regard to thee” 
(c) “Indeed, what things (wishes) ... were expressed as desired 
by my brother ” 


45. The translation of the concluding clauses depends on the 
meaning of eman. Parallel contexts in the Akkadian letters speak 
of “ increase ” (derivative forms of ma’ddu, watdru EA 19. 13, 35, 
55, 64, 29.66; 19.33) or of “making ten-fold” in conjunction 
with the above verbs, or with others: 19. 69; 27. 12, 39; 29. 11, 129). 
The Hurrian for “increase, multiply” is probably supia-mast-en 
III 72, 88, where the causative form (with -ma-) ** would corre- 
spond to Akk. sum’udu. eman- commends itself as the numeral 
“ten” on independent grounds. Like Hurrian sin “two” eman- 





** The clearest example of the “causative” function of this -ma- is fur- 
nished by seniwwueni-8 asti-8 seniwwota tihanulu-ma-sieni “ brought(?) 
to my brother by my brother’s wife” II 7-8, where the intransitive tihan- 
appears as a transitive signalized by the agentive -8; since -ul- cannot be 
the causative element in this instance (cf. mannul- II 122, and see above, 
§§ 19 ff.), -ma- alone is evidently responsible for the change. 
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takes the formative -am; cf. the examples cited above with Nuzi 
sin-am-u AASOR 16 133 “ apprentice ?,” sin-am-umma epésu HSS 
V 30. 28, 32 (cf. AASOR 16 118) “ to duplicate,” and EA sin-am-ti 
60.25. Moreover, Nuzi ema(n)-d-uhlu (Gordon Orientalia N.S. 
7.53) recalls Nuzi ga1 10 (HSS V 77) “ decurion.” 

The translation of the above second clauses would be accordingly : 


(a) “by me my shipments were made ten times over and above 
them (sukkannellaman),” * i.e., I multiplied my shipments 
ten-fold. 


(b) “Over and above those, my shipments were made ten-fold by 
”? 


(c) “Those were made by me ten-fold ” 


46. The significant point in these examples is that eman-am-usau 
of (a) and (b) is synonymous with eman-am-ha tan-usau of (c) ; 
a simple verbal form is replaced in the latter instance by a peri- 
phrastic combination with tan “do, make ” as the auxilliary verb. 
Thus is suggested the possibility that the “ finite” forms of the 
Hurrian verb were understood by the speakers in a periphrastic 
sense with an implied “do” as the auxilliary. Support for this 
suggestion is to be found in the frequent Nuzi combination of a 
Hurrian element in -wmma (*-wmmi/e + a) + Akk. epésu.*® When 
the writers of the Nuzi documents desired a closer approximation 





** Friedrich’s query whether passih- might not stand for pa-as-si-<it?->hi— 
(Fr. 30) is made doubly doubtful by the two occurrences of the former (III 
54, 57); the context rules it out altogether. As for éukkannellaman, this 
word parallels the el sa of the Akk. examples. Elsewhere §. seems to corre- 
spond not only to Akk. el and ina muhhi but also to the adjective eld; cf. 
1184 “concerning the exalted word” and III 30 “heaven above(?).” 

** See now Gordon, Orientalia N.S. 7 51 ff. I cannot agree entirely with 
Gordon’s analysis of this construction. In the first place, I can find no 
Nuzi nouns in -ummi paralleling Hurrian “abstract nouns”; the two 
examples cited by Gordon (ni-ra-ru-um-mi HSS V 26 and &i-bu-du-uwm-mi 
JEN 360.39) have nothing to do with Hurrian -wmmi but are transparent 
Akk. nominatives followed by the particle of direct discourse. Nor is there 
sufficient proof for Bork’s assertion that Hurrian -wmmi/e forms abstract 
nouns; id-du-wm-mi I 93 is clearly an infinitive, as are wa-ah-ru-um-me and 
[ta-a-d]u-ka-a-ru-um-me IV 112, 113, regardless of how we render these 
forms in modern Western idioms. Finally, there is a question whether the 
[a] of -umma is the Akk. accusative ending; it is just as likely that we 
have here the same Hurrian adverbial element which we see in our 
emanamh-a. 


3 
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to a given native verb than they could find in Akkadian, they would 
get around the difficulty by employing the native root in combina- 
tion with the Akkadian verb for “do.’ Cf., e. g., 3in-am-umma 
epésu “duplicate” (above) and Sin-at-wmma epésu “ repeat” 
AASOR 16, 118, both with Hurrian sin “two,” urp-uwmma epéiu 
“ slaughter,” ** and the like. It would not matter whether the end- 
ings of the finite forms actually had the force of “I do, did, shall 
do,” or whether that force was merely implied. The periphrastic 
concept seems to have been there. 


47. If we are at all on the right track with this line of reasoning, 
what periphrastic element was understood with the imperfective 
verbs? Intransitives with a finite connotation are paraphrased in 
Nuzi by the same combination of wmma epésu which we have ob- 
served with transitives: ewur-umma epésu “to become (be made) 
secondary heir,” ** birank-umma epésu “to flee (take flight),”® 
or the like. The answer would have to be sought in Hurrian texts 
and, specifically, in those forms which seem to have an imperfective 
connotation ; in other words, forms in -(/)ewa, -1, -et-i, -us-1. 

We have enough examples of Hurrian intransitives to appreciate 
the unusual complexity of this group. By the side of direct intran- 
sitives like una “she comes,” ittain “let him go,” there are also 
“ datival ” intransitives of the type pis “to be a joy to X,” and 
forms like manni “ is.” The latter verb differs from un-a, Sir-a in 
the use of -i instead of -a to designate the third person. And it is ~ 
that characterizes most of our non-finite forms, if not indeed all 
of them, since the syllabic orthography makes the final vowel of 
-(l)ewa appear ambiguous. 

48. It is, therefore, a possible deduction, although one which is 
by no means established, that our imperfective forms were under- 
stood by the Hurrians as periphrastic, with an element indicative of 
the verb “to be” as an auxilliary. Just as “do” construes with 
the agentive and “be” with the subject-case, so would the forms 
with the suffixes appropriate to tan configurate with the agentive, 
while those with the characteristic -i of manni ® would require the 





87 Cf. Oppenhein RHA 26 65 ff. 
88 See Speiser, JAOS 55 (1935) 436; Gordon’s “ chief heir” (op. cit. 22) 
is due to misquotation. 


5° AASOR 16 104. 
°© Note especially that manni is used in periphrastic construction (§§20-b, 


21), just as is tan (above). 





-lla/ 


_. 


2 
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“nominative.” Nor would the question of connotation present a 
serious problem. For “do ”-forms are calculated to designate facts, 
past, present, or future, while “be ”-forms are not uncommon as 
indefinite elements. This purely hypothetical explanation is offered 
for what it may be worth. It has the merit of being suggestive and 
not inconsistent with the available evidence. I realize, however, 
that it is a far cry from a convincing demonstration. 


49. The principal topic of the above paragraphs has been Hur- 
rian grammar with special emphasis on morphology and syntax. As 
an incidental byproduct of this discussion we have had a number of 
lexical observations, more or less tentative, and several suggestions 
concerning the connection of Hurrian and Urartean. It remains 
now to sum up and index these results. A list of passages of the 
Mitanni Letter which have figured in the discussion will conclude 
this presentation. 


50. Our basic argument concerns the passival construction of the 
finite forms of the Hurrian transitive verb. The §-case (pl. -sus), 
which is found exclusively with those forms, marks accordingly the 
agentive postposition and does not represent the nominative or 
subject case (§ 25). The stem-form carries the grammatical subject 


and is thus the “ nominative,” not the accusative. The ending -n 
is a deictic element and not a case ending (§ 24). Decisive in this 
connection is the fact that the subject of intransitive verbs is ex- 
pressed by the stem-form, with or without -n (§ 23). Transitives 
and intransitives alike display a number of non-finite forms which 
are of the actor-action type (§§ 35 ff.). 

The following details may be singled out: 


-a adverbial ending n. 86 * -ma- element w. causative force 
3 p. sing. of intransitives 8 f. n. 84 

~as(e) “their” n. 70 -mamman = ma -+- man n. 46 

-ewa, -lewa 35 f. -ne article n. 56 

- intr. suffix 11 ff. possessive suffixes nn. 28, 70 
W. non-finite transs. forms 2% -ri + -ni/e >-rre n. 56 

“i-kk- w. transs.: -u-kk- w. intrr. -ri + -lewa > -rrewa (?) n. 56 
11 ff. -§ in pl. of intrr. 6 

~wwas “ ours ” nn. 28, 70 -§a dimensional-locative suffix n. 

-la+na> Ula n. 29 29 

-lla/e- nom. pl., not ace. 5 -tin w. intr. non-finite forms 40 





"Unless preceded by n(ote), the figures refer to paragraphs. 
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51. Lexical 
ak “ guide, direct ” 11, 29 sir “ to be like, accord with ” 8 
awenne/a “anyone” n, 77 supiamasten “ shall increase ” 45 
awes- indef. adverb (?) n. 77 Sukk- = Akk. ina muhhi, el ia, 
durupi “ need, trouble” 16, 33 ela n. 85 
eman “ten ” 45 f. tupp “be strong, equal” 13, 34 
girassena . . . Sawallasa = Akk. ll- (verb) “to change” 16 
ana darati 9 ulluhuggu- “hostile(?) 16 
hill “ bring word ” 30 u-ur “take place, be present” 
iri(n) “aid” 21, 34 15, 34 
man(n) “to be” 19 ff. u-u-ur “ hold fast (in the heart) 
-nin “indeed(?) 10, 20 desire ” (not “ accept”) 14 
satti “ together ” n. 52 -wa > hru Akk. tabu n. 29 
sawalla “ years” 9 wes “happen ” 24 


] 


52. Hurrian and Urartean 
Hurrian ak : Urartean agu 36 
awenne/a ainiet (?) n. 77 
awes- aigei (?) n. 77 
man(n) manu n. 50 
-lewa -lé n. 76 
ull ul(u) n. 43 


58. Index of passages cited ** 





®2 All citations are from the Mitanni Letter. 





MATTEO RICCY’S CONTRIBUTION TO, AND INFLUENCE 
ON, GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE IN CHINA 


KENNETH CH‘EN 
ORIENTAL, INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


I 


THE FIRST geographical work in Chinese introduced by a for- 
eigner in China was the Map of the World, prepared in 1584 by 
Father Matteo Ricci in Chao-Ch‘ing, Kwangtung. This map ap- 
peared at a very opportune time, for since the arrival of the 
Europeans along the coast of China at the beginning of the 16th 
century, the Chinese had felt an ever-increasing interest in western 
countries. The popularity of the map was in no small measure 
due to this receptive mood among the Chinese. 

Ricci belonged to that first group of Jesuit missionaries who by 
their tact and learning won the respect and admiration of the 
Chinese. This group included such men as Aleni, Pantoja, Adam 
Schall, and Verbiest, all well-versed in contemporary European 
science and technical knowledge. In fact, many of them had been 
chosen to go to China primarily because of their scientific attain- 
ments, since it was felt by the leaders of the Jesuit order that only 
superior knowledge of the sciences would enable a person to gain 
the respect of the literati. These Jesuits produced other geographi- 
cal works to meet the needs of the times,’ but since a discussion of 
them is beyond the limits of this paper, we shall not consider them 
here, 

Ricci* first arrived in China in 1582 and immediately applied 





* Julius Aleni, Chih Fang Wai Chi 1 Beit we 4 vol.; Ferdinand Verbiest, 
K‘un Yii T‘u Shuo Jip Bl fim] BE. 2 vol. Ferdinand Verbeist and Louis Buglio, 
Hsi Fang Yao Chi BFE ; Jean Terrenz, 7's‘é Tien Yueh Shuo 
HR, Chéng Ch‘iu Shéng Tu Piao TERT BR: Adam Schall von Bell, 
Hun Tien I Shuo . 

*For Ricci’s life, see Louis Pfister, Notices Biographiques et Biblio- 
graphiques Sur les Jesuites de L’Ancienne Mission de Chine, 1552-1778, 
Shanghai, 1932, Vol. 1, pp. 22-42; Julius Aleni A BM. Li Ma Tou Hsing 
Shih ABATE. Peking, 1620, reprinted by Ying Lien Chih 3G 7, 
Ta Hsi Li Hsien Sheng Hsing Chi KGAA H: Peking, 1919; or 
the latest work by Henri Bernard, Le Pére Matthieu Ricci et la Société 
Chinoise de son Temps, 1552-1610, Tientsin, 1937, 2 vol. 
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himself assiduously to the study of Chinese. He soon became very 
proficient in the language. The epoch-making map which he pre- 
pared gave the Chinese their first glimpse of what the world looked 
like. For this reason, we shall consider this map at some length 
to see what kind of information it brought to the Chinese, and also 
to estimate the value of that information. At the same time we 
shall attempt to find out what influence this map had upon the 
cosmological and geographical concepts of the Chinese. 

As far as we know at the present time, there were probably eight 
different editions made of the world map of Ricci during his life- 
time, the first one being the Chao-Ch‘ing edition of 1584, and the 
eighth the Peking edition of 1608. The later maps were much 
superior to the earlier ones, for Ricci was constantly making im- 
provements upon them. At present most of the copies made from 
these various editions have either been destroyed or mislaid. A few 
copies or reproductions may still be seen, however. The Palace 
Museum in Peking formerly had a copy on display, but due to 
unstable political conditions in the north, it was removed elsewhere 
for safe-keeping. Before removal, a reproduction of it was made 
and exhibited in the museum. Another copy of the map may be 
found in Peking, owned by a wine merchant named Nicolai, who 
operates a wine shop in the Legation Quarters. The writer visited 
the shop several times to consult that map. While he did not see 
the original, which is too old and fragile for handling, he did see 
some clear photographs of it. This copy is almost exactly like the 
one in the Palace Museum, and this similarity has led to the sur- 
mise that both of them were made by palace eunuchs from another 
map of Ricci engraved by Li Chih-tsao.* 

Other copies of the map may be found outside of China. There is 
one in the Vatican Library in Rome, the size of which is 179 x 69 cm. 
As early as 1904 a copy with the dimensions 164 x 61.5 cm. was 
found in the library of the Tokyo Imperial University and put on 
display there. In 1910 there was discovered in the Ambrosiana 
Library in Milan an old map of the world which was thought to be 
a copy from one of the editions of Ricci’s map, but is now generally 
regarded as one that was made by Julius Aleni for his work Chth 
Fang Wai Chi Wi Fp Sh#E, printed in 1621.5 In 1917 still another 


* William Hung, “On the World Map of Matteo Ricci” (in Chinese), in 
the Chinese Historical Geography, Vol. 5, No. 3-4, p. 28. 
* Ibid., p. 27. 5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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copy, 179.9 x 64.2 cm., was discovered by J. F. Baddeley in the 
library of the Royal Geographic Society of London.’ Very clear 
photographs of the copy kept in Tokyo were secured by the Chinese 
Historical Geography Society and they were the ones used in the 
preparation of this paper. Incidentally, the copy in Japan as well 
as the one in the Vatican Library came from the 1602 edition, 
printed by one of Ricci’s closest friends, Li Chih-tsao.’ 

In order to make available the contents of this valuable map, a 
translation of the important portions is presented below. The 
first is the lengthy introduction written by Ricci on the right side 


of the map. 


... When I (Ricci) reached the equator on my trip from Europe to China, 
I noticed that the North and South Poles were on the level with my line 
of sight, neither being higher than the other. But when I travelled south- 
ward and passed 7a Lang Shan AK (Cape of Storms or Cape of Good 
Hope), then I saw that the South Pole was 36° above the horizon. From 
this we could see that Ta Lang Shan and China are opposite to each other, 
one above and the other below. But at that time I only saw that heaven 
was above my head and not beneath my feet. Therefore this proves it is 
true that the earth is round and has inhabitants living all around it. 

If we divide the earth according to its celestial features, we shall find 
that it is divided into five zones from north to south. The zone between 
the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn is very hot, because it 
is near the equator or path of the sun. The zone within the Arctic Circle 
and that within the Antarctic Circle are very cold because they are far 
away from the equator. The zone between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic 
of Cancer, and the one between the Antarctic Circle and the Tropic of 





*See article written after the discovery of that copy; J. F. Baddeley, 
“Father Matteo Ricci’s Chinese World Maps, 1584-1608,” in The Geo- 
graphical Journal, Vol. L, no. 4, Oct. 1917, pp. 254-270; E. Heawood, “ The 
Relationship of the Ricci maps,” Jbid., pp. 271-276; Lionel Giles, “ Trans- 
lations of the Chinese World Map of Father Ricci,” Ibid., Vol. LII, no. 6, 
Dec. 1918, pp. 367-385; Vol. LIII, no. 1, Jan. 1919, pp. 19-30. It is Giles’ 
contention that this London copy came from Li Chih-tsao’s edition of 1602. 

"Hung, op. cit., p. 16. 

*Two previous translations have been made of some of the inscriptions 
on the map, one by L. C. Goodrich in his article, “ China’s First Knowledge 
of the Americas,” published in the Geographical Review, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 
400-411; and the other by Lionel Giles in the Geographical Journal. How- 
ever, Goodrich confined his translations only to the notices concerning 
America, while Giles, besides leaving out a number of notices, also made 
some slips which were probably due to the illegible nature of the maps he 
consulted. Consequently, the writer feels justified in making a new trans- 
lation here. 
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Capricorn are called temperate zones; they are mild in climate because 
they are not too far nor too near the equator. 

The earth is divided according to its terrestrial features into the five 
continents, Europe, Africa, North and South America, Asia, and Magellanica. 
Europe reaches the rh }f¢ Mediterranean Sea on the south, the 
Arctic Ocean and Bi fy aa Greenland on the north, the KTig Tanais 
(Don) River, ee fay AY Maeotis Lake (Sea of Azov) ® and the 
Black Sea on the east, and the Atlantic Ocean on the west. As to Africa, 
she is bounded by the Cape of Good Hope in the south, the Mediterranean 
Sea in the north, the Ale Red Sea and (sans St. Laurentius 
Island (Madagascar) *° in the east, and the A-ché-ya-no-ts‘ang Pay ag 5 

in the west. In the case of Asia, she extends to Sumatra and the 
Philippines in the south, Wea 58 Nova Zembla and the Jp } Northern 
Ocean in the north, Japan and the China Sea in the east, and in the west 
to Tanais (Don) River, Maeotis Lake (Sea of Azov), the Black Sea, Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean. North and South America is entirely sur- 
rounded by ocean with only a narrow strip of land connecting the northern 
and southern parts. Magellanica is situated entirely in the south, from 
where one can see only the land rising from the South Pole, while the 
North Pole is always hidden from view. Nothing is known about its 
boundaries, and so no attempt is made to describe it... . 

In drawing the meridians on the map, there should be one line for each 
degree of longitude and latitude, but in our map we shall use one line 
for every ten degrees to avoid confusion. By this method we can place 
every country in its correct position. In the case of latitudes which 
measure the length of the earth, we start from the equator and count north 
to the North Pole and south to the South Pole. In the case of longitudes 
which measure the width of the earth, we start from the Fortunate Islands 
and after counting 360° either way, we would come back to where we 
started. For example, Nanking is 32° above the equator and 128° east 
of the Fortunate Islands; knowing this, we would place Nanking in its 
correct position on the map. All localities above the equator may be said 
to be in the north, and all those below are in the south... . 

If two places are equidistant from the equator, but one is south and 
the other north, then the climate and the length of the day and night in 





* William R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, N. Y. 1929, p. 35. Tanais 
and Maeotis were names used by the Greeks and Romans. 

2° Tbid., pp. 107-110. 

11 A-ché-ya-no-ts‘ang very probably referred to Oceano, meaning ocean, 
or the Atlantic Ocean. See Charles 0. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical 
Geography of the United States, Washington, 1932, plate 1la, Maggiolo 
Map, ec. 1519, which used Oceano for the Atlantic; plate 14b, Hakluyt Map, 
1587; plate 15, Mercator Map, 1569. Cf. C. J. H. Hayes, A Political ana 
Cultural History of Modern Europe, New York, 1935, Vol. 1, pp. 66-67, 
reproduction of a Sixteenth Century Map of the World, from Geographia 
Cl. Ptolemaei (Venice, 1562). 
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those places will be the same, but the seasons will be reversed, for what 
is summer in one place will be winter in the other. The greater the dis- 
tance from the equator, the more marked will be the inequality between 
the length of the day and night in summer and winter. ... The longitudes 
are used to determine the time difference between two points. For the sun 
in its revolution travels 30° in each ch‘en (two hours) so that if two places 
are 30° apart in longitude, there is a difference of two hours in their time. 
Nu-chi Ae (Manchuria) is 140° longitude, and Burma is 110°. From 
this we know that there is a two-hour difference between the time in Burma 
and Manchuria. . . . The rest follows the same principle. If there is a 
difference of six ch‘en between two places, then the day and night in those 
two places will be reversed... . 


After this lengthy discourse, Ricci goes on to describe the various 
countries. These notes are all written on the map, usually after 
the country’s name. 


EUROPE (Ou-lo-pa i F)- 

Europe has over thirty countries [Giles says 24] all of which are mon- 
archies and do not embrace any other religion but Catholicism. Officials 
are divided into three classes; the first tends to matters of religion; the 
second, temporal affairs; and the third, matters pertaining to the army. 
All kinds of grains, fruits, and metals are produced. Wine is made from 
grapes. The workers are skilful and clever, while the people are well 
versed in astronomy and philosophy. In their daily activities they are 
solid and honest, and have high regard for the five relationships. Modes 
of production are plentiful. Princes and ministers are prosperous and 
healthy. Communications are kept up with foreign countries at all times, 
while her merchants roam over the entire earth. She is about 80,000 li 
away from China. No relations existed between the two regions until 
about seventy years ago. 

Ti Chung Hai Hh oP ye (Mediterranean Sea). This sea has a fish only 
a foot in length, with scales like needles and tremendously strong. If it 
attaches itself to a ship, that ship could not move even though it is sailing 
with the wind. Along the shores of the sea is a la-li-chen(?) tree which is 
immune to fire, and therefore is good for stockades. 

An-é-li-ya aa ARE (Anglia or England). England has no poisonous 
snakes or other kinds of insects. Such things may be introduced into the 
country, but as soon as they reach the place they lose their poisonous 
nature. 

I-ta-li-ya A FA (Italia or Italy). In this country there is a pope 
who is a celibate and lives in Rome to perform his duties as head of the 
Catholic religion. All European countries revere him. 

Hsi-ch‘i-li-ya 1S ee (Sicily). This island has two mountains which 
emit fire and smoke ceaselessly.** 


“This undoubtedly refers to Mt. Etna on the island of Sicily. 
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Ju-erh-ma-ni-ya A Bien (Germania or Germany). The various 
countries in Germany all come under one ruler who, however, is not heredi- 
tary. Instead, the princes of the seven countries elect one of their illustrious 
members to serve as king. 

Amber is found in the German Sea. This precious gem grows on stones 
and is found mostly along the shorelines. The golden-colored ones are most 
valuable, next comes the blue, and the last, red. 

Wo-jen-kuo 24 AB (Land of the Dwarfs). In this country the men 
and women are only a foot tall. At five they bear children, and at eight 
they become old. They are often eaten by cranes and so they live in caves 
to avoid them. Every year in the third month of summer they go out 
riding on goats to destroy the eggs of the cranes.** 


AFRICA (Li-wei-ya A AH or Libya). 

Of all the continents, Africa has the most tigers, lions, leopards, and 
other kinds of animals and birds. There is also a cat here that emits a 
fragrant perspiration, which is often collected and used as perfume by 
Europeans.** 

Ni-lo VEE (Nile River). This river, the longest on earth, empties into 
the ocean through seven mouths. Throughout the year there are no clouds 
in this region and so the inhabitants become good astronomers. The river 
overflows annually and the water fertilizes the surrounding region just 
as fertilizer does. Consequently the people here reap a good harvest every 
year and the country is really prosperous. 

In this region are over 700 towns, the largest of which is Menfei PSE 
(Memphis), situated along the river. This city has the longest city walls 
existing, for it takes over ten days to walk over all of them. The region 
produces precious stones and timber. 

Ya-ta-la-shan ae Kee wy (Atlas Mts.). This is the highest mountain 
on earth. The weather is always clear, without clouds, wind, rain, or snow, 
and even if such exist, they occur about halfway to the summit. One can- 
not see the top of the mountain from its foot.1* The natives call it the 
pillar of the skies. A most peculiar thing here is that the people do not 
dream in their sleep. 





*8In Cheng Ch‘iao, T‘ung Chih 196/87b-88a, there is mention of a Tuan- 
jen-kou 55 AB: which was to the northwest of Samarkand. The people 
there are said to be from two to three feet tall. The surrounding regions 
are uninhabited, so that there is no danger of invasions. However, they 
are constantly being attacked and carried away by huge birds about seven 
or eight feet tall. 

%« This very likely is a reference to the African civet (Viverra Civetta). 
Cf. Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju Kua, p. 234. 

25 Giles’ translation here is, “ When the sky is clear and cloudless, those 
who are halfway up cannot see to the summit.” Op. cit., Vol. LII, p. 379. 


The notice on the map reads B » RAB #4. 
THSEED. ie Kise AS SS BD 
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Ya-ch‘a-na-ju BeBe A (Azanagi**). The people in this region are 
black, go about naked, and cover only their mouths, using cloth or leaves 
for the purpose. During meals they uncover their mouth. 

T*ieh-tao sh B, (Isle of Iron?). This island has no springs. It has a 
large tree whose leaves do not fall. At twilight clouds envelope the tree 
and at dawn they disappear. The natives dig a pool at the foot of the tree 
to serve as a reservoir for the water which drops from the clouds. Man 
and animal subsist on this water. 

Ma-na-mo Bf (Monomatapa).** Ma-na-mo has an animal like a 
horse, with horns on its forehead and scales all over the body, very thick- 
skinned, and with legs and tail like those of a cow. 

Mu-tao ASB (Madeiros). It takes about half a month to go to Madeiros 
from Portugal. The vegetation is very luxuriant and the soil very fertile. 
When the Portuguese first came here, they burned the trees and the fire 
lasted eight years. Now they plant grapes there to make wine with. 

Ya-ma-la EF eh (Amhara in Abyssinia).** This region is close to the 
path of the sun and so the inhabitants are very black. Their hair is short 
and kinky, and they do not wear clothes. No iron is produced here; how- 
ever, gold, silver, ivory, rhinoceros horn, and other precious things are 
found. 


AMERICA (Ya-mo-li-chia SAM x 

In the past no one knew about North and South America and Magellanica. 
However, about a hundred years ago, Europeans sailed the high seas and 
arrived at their shores, and thus got to know of the land. The countries 
are vast and the inhabitants barbarous; consequently very little is known 
of the interior regions and their peoples. 

Ka-na-t‘o-erh ch i (Canada). The general name for the land 
stretching from Nung-ti 3 Hh, (Husbandman’s Land or Labrador) to 
' Hue-ti vi7 fj (Florida) is Canada. However, each region has a separate 
name. The people are kind and hospitable to strangers from other lands. 
They use hides and furs for clothing and depend upon fishing for their 
livelihood. In the mountainous regions are natives who are constantly 
fighting each other and live on snakes, ants, spiders, and other insects. 

Mo-shih-k‘é £0 (Mexico). Mexico produces all kinds of bird’s 
feathers which people gather together to make wonderful pictures of land- 
scapes and portraits. 

Island in the Arctic [no name given on map]. This region is extremely 
cold, so cold that even the ocean waters become frozen. The inhabitants 
drive horses and carts over the surface of the ice, and also dig holes in it 
to catch fish. Because the region does not produce any grain, people de- 





* Giles, op. cit., Vol. LII, p. 379. Azanagi referred to a region in western 
Sahara. 

**Monomatapa was the name of a region in South Africa. Cf. Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. 14, Atlas, Map 65. 

Giles, op. cit., Vol. LII, p. 379. 
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pend upon fish to satisfy their hunger. They also use fish fat as oil for 
their lamps, and fish bones to make their houses, boats, and carts with. 

Nan-ya-mo-li-chia i i = A Im (South America). South America js 
now divided into five countries; the first is Po-lu RR (Peru), named 
after the Peru River; the second is Chin-chia-hsi-la 4 tn 7h os (Castilio 
Del Oro), so called because of the large amount of gold and silver found 
there; the third is Po-pa-ya-na Ee FH (Popayan), after a provincial 
town; the fourth is Chih-li eo FA (Chile), an ancient name; and the fifth 
is Po-hsi-erh {Ate 5 (Brazil), after a tree known as su-mu (sapanwood) 
in China. Further south is Pa-ta-wen BK (Patagonia), whose in- 
habitants are eight feet tall, and so it is also called the Land of the Giants. 
People here do not have a written language; they use knots to record 
events. 

Po-hsi-erh {Ata 52 (Brazil). Brazil refers to su-mu (sapanwood). 
People here do not live in houses but dig caves in the ground to live in. 
They like to eat human flesh, but eat only that of male, not of female. For 
clothing they use feathers. 

This place has an animal whose upper part resembles a fox and the 
lower part a monkey, with human feet and owl’s ears. It has a pouch near 
its stomach which can expand and contract, and serves as a resting place 
for its offsprings. 

Peoples here do not sleep in beds. Instead they make a net of knitted 
cords, with the sides high and the center low, suspend it on poles and 
sleep on it. When walking they use it as a sedan chair. 

Po-lu eB (Peru). This region produces a kind of perfume known as 
balsam which flows out from a tree when the bark is cut with a knife. If 
this oil is smeared on a corpse, the latter will not decay. The cut on the 
tree will heal within twelve hours. Such an oil is also produced in Judea. 

People here are ignorant about agriculture. They live on fruits which are 
abundant here. 

This mountain [Potosi Mts.] has large silver mines. 

Pa-ta-wen [1 Fj (Patagonia). People here are ten feet tall. Men 
and women paint themselves for ornamentation. 

Mo-wa-la-ni-chia SEM VE mM (Magellanica). Magellan was the name 
of a Portuguese who sailed through these straits sixty years ago and dis- 
covered this region. So Europeans name after him the straits, the sea, 
and the land. 


ASIA (Ya-hsi-ya ae Sap )- 

Ying-ti-ya fe #>ah (India). India is the general name for the place 
which the Chinese call Hsiao-hsi-yang AWE - The country takes its 
name from the Indus River. One half of the country is on one side of the 
Ganges River, and the other half on the other side. All the precious things 
on earth may be found here, such as fine cloth, gold, silver, spices, putchuk, 
frankincense, drugs, and blackwood. Consequently, traders from foreign 
countries call here at all times of the year. The people are all dark in 
color and obedient in nature. Those in the southern part seldom wear 
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clothes. No paper is found and the natives write on leaves, using iron rods 
for pencils. Different places have different kings and dialects.** Wine is 
gotten from the coconut, while among the grains grown, rice is the most 
abundant. The ruling line is not hereditary, for the son of the king’s sister 
is called to the throne, while the ruler’s own sons are merely given an 
allowance. 

Ho-la-pi-la & wl tbe (Arabia). Frankincense is produced here. The 
tree is very small and is not found in other places. The region also pro- 
duces a herb called myrrh that is used to embalm bodies with. 

Ju-té-ya $yisitp (Judea). Jesus Christ was born here and so the place 
is called the Holy Land. 

This sea (Dead Sea) is called the Dead Sea because it does not produce 
anything. The water is so buoyant that a person will not sink in it. 

Nii-jen-kuo Ze J fa (Land of the Women). Formerly there was such 
a country. Whenever there were too many male infants, some would be 
killed. At present there are males in the country but the name is still 
kept.*** 

Pei-kao-hai Lewes (Mar de Bachu, or Caspian Sea). This sea is vast 
and limitless and unconnected with the ocean, so that no one knows whether 
it is a sea or a lake. Because the water is very salty, however, it is called 
a sea. 

Hu-lu-mo-ssti BBE (Hormuz). Hormuz has no vegetation, so that 
the livestock raised here have to live on dried fish. The mountains are 
filled with a kind of mineral just like salt and people use it to make 
utensils with. Consequently, it is not necessary to add salt to food cooked 
with them. Diamonds, precious stones, and amber are also found. 

Sha-erh-ma-ch‘i-ya jp ff Efe (Sarmatia). This country is extremely 
cold. People dress in furs and skins and cover their whole face, leaving 
only small openings for the eyes and mouths. They drink horse’s blood, are 
simple and honest, and kill anyone who commits robbery. 

Ko-erh-mo Boe The dead in this region are not buried, but are 
bound in chains and hung up on trees.*° 





Giles’ translation here is, “ The language spoken by the rulers of the 
country is different from that of the places which they govern.” The 


original notice on the map is Hf —- RHF RABA— 


““Hsiian Tsang, Ta T‘ang Hsi Yu Chi $ AE, Ty Be Wg iE 11/2la 
mentions a Hsi-nii-kuo wx a the inhabitants of which are all females, 


and which has many rich articles. It is a dependency of Fu-lin (Rome) 
and therefore the Fu-lin rulers send males to the country annually. Male 
infants that are born are not brought up, however. Similarly notices are 
found in Hsin T‘ang Shu 221b/3a, and Wén Hsien T‘ung K‘ao 339/17b. 

*° This name could not be found in Ma Tuan-lin, Wén Hsien Tung K‘ao 
Ee Be. AKA. Cheng Ch‘iao, T’ung Chih PR HE, 5 Prot Tu Yu, 
T‘ung Tien RL fA, 3i #1, or in any of the dynastic histories. The custom 
of hanging the dead on trees referred to here is mentioned, however, in 
Wén Hsien Tung K‘ao, 344/23a, where a country named K‘u-mo-hsi i 
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Shih-ti-ya-i-mao-wai EAGT RRA (Scythia Extra Imaun). In this 
country sons kill their parents when they are old and eat their flesh. This 
is looked upon as an act of filial piety, for it is considered better to store 
up the flesh of the parents in one’s own stomach than to throw it out into 
the waste lands. 

Ta-tan Pee 4 43 (Tatary). The land of the Tatars is very vast, extending 
from the east sea to the west sea. Different races live here. It seems that 
they are accustomed to wrong-doing and take robbery as a profession." No 
cities are to be found, for the people do not live in fixed abodes but carry 
their tents on carts whenever they move. 

Niu-t‘i-t‘u-chiieh 4b Bi Oe (Ox-hoofs Turks). The people here have 
human bodies and oxen feet. In this region there is a Hu-lu Mh ate River. 
During summer and autumn the ice in this river is two feet thick, while 
during the spring and winter the river freezes to the bottom. Vessels con- 
taining ice are often heated with fire to get drinking water.** 

Yii-chiieh-lii Gi WR{#- This region is very cold. Here are found large 
fishes and many black, white, and yellow sables. The people are very brave.” 

Wa-chieh-tei BSE -f, also written as Rist. The people here have 
long and shaggy hair and use skins for clothing. They ride without saddles, 
are skilful archers, and whenever they meet any stranger, they frequently 
kill and eat him raw. The country is surrounded by Shih-wei on three 
sides.** 

Wu-lo-hou BBR. This region is low and damp, foggy and cold. 
People are brave and do not commit robbery and treachery.” 

Pei-shih-wei jp 's¢ 7. This region is covered with thick snow, so that 
the inhabitants have to go about on skis to prevent falling into holes under 





#, is described, although there is a difference in procedure. The passage 
in the Wén Hsien says that the corpse is wrapped with reed mats and 
not bound in chains, as Ricci wrote. 

*1 Giles’ op. cit., LII, p. 382 has the following translation for this, “In 
general their occupation is archery and horsemanship.” This notice on the 
map reads MPR IE Lids SR. 

22 For a discussion of Ricci’s sources pertaining to this region and the 
following; Yii-chiieh-lii, Wa-chieh-tzii, Wu-lo-hou, Pei-shih-wei, Kuei-kuo, 
and Ch‘ii-tu-mei, the reader is referred to the article by the writer pub- 
lished in T‘oung Pao, XXXIV pp. 179-190, entitled, “ A Possible Source 
for Ricci’s Notices on Regions near China.” In that discussion, the writer 
expresses the opinion that Ricci very likely derived his descriptions of 
these seven regions from Ma Tuan Lin’s Wén Hsien T‘ung Kao. 

28 For the location of this region, see Albert Herrmann’s Historical and 
Commercial Atlas of China, Harvard University, 1935, p. 44, map of Man- 
churia and Mongolia under the Liao (Kitan) dynasty, 937-1125 A.D. 

24 Wa-chieh-tzii may be found in Herrmann’s Atlas, p. 44 and pp. 46-47. 

25 Wu-lo-hou occupied the region near the Hu-lun River in the present 
province of Heilungkiang. Cf. ibid., p. 72. 
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the snow. They catch sables as their occupation and use fishskins for 
clothes.?° 

Kuei-kuo 5a (Land of the Spirits). In this region the inhabitants 
wander about during the night and hide during the day. They wear deer- 
skin for clothing. Their eyes, ears, and nose are like those of human beings, 
but their mouth is on the neck. They live on deer and snakes. 

Ch‘ii-tu-met fe ERR: People here are very tall but wear short clothes. 
They raise pigs but no other animals. They are very light and fast, and 
can jump over thirty feet. They are also good swimmers. They walk about 
in the water just as they do on land, even though the water may come up 
to their waists. 

Island in the Arctic [no name given]. This place is in the extreme 
north. It has sunlight for one half of the year, and none in the other half, 
and so during that long period people must keep lights burning continuously. 
The region is extremely cold and difficult to reach, hence very little is 
known about the country and the people. 

Ch‘ao-hsien GRE (Korea). Korea was the feudal kingdom of Prince 
Chi, and during the Han and T‘ang dynasties was a Chinese province. 
Now it is the most important tributary country of China. Formerly it 
was divided into San-han =#> Wei-mo BA Po-hai oh Hy» Hsi-chih 
Ria Chia-lo Riz: Fu-yii FER: Hsin-lo a , Po-chi Be: and Tan-lo 

, but is now united. 

Jih-pen AK (Japan). Japan is a large island about 3200 li long and 
600 li wide. At present it is divided into 66 departments, each with a king 
of its own. The people are by nature strong and harsh. Although there 
is a supreme sovereign, the power rests usually with the vassals. The 
Japanese are more inclined to warlike than to peaceful activities. Silver, 
iron, and lacquer are produced. If the king has a son, he has to abdicate 
from his throne when the son becomes thirty. As a whole, the people do 
not value precious stones very much; they prize more dearly gold, silver, 
and old porcelain. 

Ta-ming-kuo KW B (China). China is most famous for her culture 
and products. She occupies an area which extends from 15° to 42° North 
Latitude. Tributary countries are very numerous. In such a general map 
as this, only the mountains, rivers, provinces, and circuits are indicated, 
and for a more detailed account, the various gazetteers may be consulted. 

Ta-ni Kve (Tani). In Tani there is a large bird called E-ma*" which 
has wings but cannot fly. It has legs like those of a horse but can run 
faster than a horse. The feathers are used as helmet tassels, while the 
gall-bladder is so large and thick that it can be used as a cup. Peru also 
has a large number of such birds. 

Chiu-Chiang Bit (Palembang). This is an important meeting place 





** Pei-shih-wei may be found in ibid., pp. 30-31, 32, 34-35, 38-39, and 44. 
Its location is roughly in the present Heilungkiang. 

"This is the Portuguese word for ema, which is applied to the cas- 
sowary of the Malay Peninsula. See Giles, op. cit., LIII, p. 21. 
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for foreign vessels which come here for trade. The region is rich and 
fertile. People live on rafts, on which they build a hut covered with 
coconut leaves, and whenever they move, they just carry along the poles, 
A kind of nipa wine is found here that is better than coconut wine. Sur. 
rounding countries like Champa and Tani also have it. 

Ti-mu Hi (Timor). In this region are many islands and navigation 
is very difficult. Sandalwood, cloves, gold, silver, incense, benjoin, sapan- 
wood, pepper, and flake camphor are produced here. 

Hsin-ju-ni RAE (New Guinea). This region is called New Guinea 
because its shape is like that of Guinea in Africa. Europeans have only 
recently reached this place and so little is known of its conditions. It may 
be a piece of land connected with the mainland or it may be an island. 

Chao-wa IRM (Java). Mongol troops came here and carried away the 
king. It is a calling place for many sailing vessels and is very fertile and 
rich. Gold, silver, precious stones, pearl, mother of pearl, carnelian, 
rhinoceros horn, ivory, and cloves are found here. 

Su-men-ta-la ae F SF whi (Sumatra). This island was called Ta-po-pa-na 
KREHB (Taprobane) ** formerly. The circumference is about 4000 
li and is divided into seven kingdoms governed by separate princes. Gold, 
ivory, and spices are produced. 

Man-la-chia 7% Half (Malacca). This region has small flying dragons 
about four feet long that coil around trees. People constantly shoot them. 

Yii-t‘ien F (Khotan). East of Khotan is a waste land and then a 
desert of shifting sands. Travellers leave no tracks on these sands, and so 
they pile up bones along the way to recognize the trail. There is no 
vegetation as the climate is extremely hot.*° 

Po-erh-ni-ho Jet [Ejay (Borneo). Borneo is blazing hot and has fre- 
quent storms. The towns are made of logs. [The rest of the description is 
too faint and blurred to decipher.] 


Included in the map is also a description of the equator. 


This central line is the line of equal days and nights, and divides the 
earth into two equal parts. All that lies above it is North, and all below 
it is South. In the countries lying near this line the seasons are each 4 
month and a half in duration, there being eight seasons altogether in the 





*® This is an error on Ricci’s part. Taprobane was really the name used 
by the Greeks and Romans for Ceyon instead of Sumatra. See Encyclopedia 


Britannica, 14th ed., vol. 5, p. 180. 
2° The Taklamakan Desert in Central Asia. Fa Hsien in his Fu Kuo Chi 


78h. Bae ( Miya ay JR ed.) 1/1b described this desert as follows: 
“There was not a single bird in the sky nor a solitary animal on earth. 
As far as the eye could see, there was nothing but sand, and if any one 
desired to find his way, the only clue he had was to look for the bones of 
the dead strewn along the road.” Hsiian Tsang in his Ta T‘ang Hsi Yi 
Chi, section on Ssu-tu-li-se-na SE FY HS also described a desert in 
which one has to look toward the high mountains and seek for bones left 
former travellers as signs indicating the way. 
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year, two springs, two summers, two autumns, and two winters. The four 
seasons in the northern region are the opposite of those in the southern 
region; when it is spring in the north, it is autumn in the south; when it 
is summer in the north, it is winter in the south. The reason apparently 
js that the rays of the sun have to travel a greater or lesser distance, 


respectively.°° 


Besides the regions about which there are short descriptions, 
Ricci also mentions many other countries on the map. Thus in 
Europe there are Po-erh-tu-wa-erh JRMAH BM (Portugal), J-hsi- 
po-ni-ya LAPEER (Spain), Fu-lang-ch‘a HEH (France), 
Mo-ssii-ku-wei-t'u #3 RAZ (Muscovite Kingdom), Su-i-ch‘t 
The H (Sweden), No-erh-wu-ju-ya FERPA (Norway), L-lé- 
ch'i-ya JURHBA (Greece), and Po-lo-ni-ya JPET (Poland). 
In Africa, the following names are found: Ma-lo-k‘¢ Fit 
(Morocco), Hsi-ni-wa §.fE% (Senegal), Lii-feng-tao Hays 
(Cape Verde Is.), Ju-ni AE (Guinea), Tung-pu-to jt s 
(Timbuctoo), T'u-ni-su BEYER (Tunis), Ya-pi-hsin-yii Ta Ot tig 
(Abyssinia), Men-pa-ch‘a P9E{# (Mombasa), Men-sha-p‘t-ké 
Pi RZ) (Mozambique), Hsien-i-li-na-tao {UNKAFR (St. 
Helena Island), and many others too numerous to be indicated 
here. In the Americas, we find wa-ti-ma-la REARS RERY (Guata- 
mala), Yii-ké-t‘ang Sp 3iwe (Yucatan), Yen-tu-la $f} ee (Hon- 


duras), Ku-pa 7 (Cuba), Ya-mai-chia 3% im (Jamaica), 
and Pai-hé-ma (Qifp¥5 (Bahamas). In Asia the following coun- 
tries are mentioned: Hsi-li-ya PaA#I FF (Syria), Ya-téng Wy 
(Aden), Po-ssii PERF (Persia), Mien-tien $j] (Burma), Hsien- 
lo ##@ (Siam), and Kan-po-ya +723 (Cambodia).™ 


II 


A recapitulation of the data contained in the previous pages as 
well as a careful study of the map itself will indicate that the 
following are some of the positive contributions made by Ricci. 

(1) The use of the meridians. In the history of geography in 
China, Ricci was probably the first man actually to go out into the 
field and carry out a scientific survey for information. Even before 





Giles, op. cit., LII, p. 377. 

“For a complete list of the names found on Ricci’s map of 1602, and 
their identifications, see Ch‘en Kuan Sheng, “The geodesic table in the 
Fang Yi Sheng Liao, re-edited,” in The Chinese Historical Geography, 
Vol. 5, nos. 3-4, pp. 165-194. 


4 
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he went to China, he had already worked up an interest in field 
work, and during his trip across the ocean to China, he took reckon- 
ings at various points to determine the meridians of those places, 
After he reached China, he continued such activities. In his world 
map, Ricci gave to the Chinese the results of his surveys, the 
meridians of the different localities, a detailed explanation of what 
meridians are, and how they are computed. This was indeed a most 
important contribution to geographical knowledge in China, for up 
to that time the Chinese geographers, although they had some idea 
about the localities and the relative positions of important places, 
never possessed enough data to determine them accurately. Ricci 
laid great emphasis on these meridians, as they were closely related 
to his astronomical activities, for in order to carry out his mathe- 
matical studies of the heavenly bodies and to predict eclipses 
accurately for the different parts of China, it was necessary that he 
possess correct information about the positions of those different 
localities. 

In his world map, Ricci wrote that there should be a line for 
every degree of longitude and latitude. Latitude lines run east and 
west and measure the length of the earth, while longitude lines run 
north and south and measure the width of the earth. The latitudes 


start from the equator and the longitudes from Fortunate Islands. 
All localities north of the equator are said to be north and all those 
south of the equator, south. If we examine the meridians which 
Ricci determined for certain places and compare them with present 
meridians, we shall see that Ricci did some accurate work, especially 
in the determination of latitudes.** 


Place Ricci’s lat. Long. Present lat. Long. 

40° 111° 40° 116° 
Nanking 32° 128° 32° 119° 
Tatung 40° 105° 40° 113° 
Canton 23° 106° 23° 113° 
Hangchow .... 30° 113° 30° 120° 
Sian 36° 99° 34° 109° 
Taiyuan 37° 104° 38° 113° 
Tsinan 37° 111° 37° 117° 





*2 Two reasons may be advanced to account for the variation of Ricci’s 
longitudes with those of the present day. One is that Ricci, in calculating 
the time of the lunar eclipses, may have been in error, and the other is 
that, in his calculations of distances, he used the Chinese li and this may 
have caused discrepancies to creep in. 
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(2) Translation of geographic terms. The second important 
contribution which may be attributed to Ricci’s map lies in termi- 
nology. In numerous cases the names which Ricci used for countries 
and oceans as well as geographic terms are still used by the Chinese. 
We may consider this as an unconscious contribution to the unifica- 
tion of Chinese geographic terms. Incidentally, it also served to 
lessen the labours of later geographers. The following table will 
serve as an indication of this contribution. Three modern and 
widely used school textbooks are used for comparative purposes. 


Tung Wen, Kao 
Sung-chen, 
Yin Chu- Geography Wang Chung 
ying World of Foreign chi World 
Ricci Geography § Countries Geography 


Asia (Ya-hsi-ya) _.. Same 
Europe (Ou-lo-pa ) : - 

Africa ( Ya-fei-li-chia ) BE stim fay ) A-fei- -li-chia 
America (Ya-mo-li-chia ) ah 3 A I Same 
Mediterranean (Ti-chung-hai) hh Hi ” 

Nile (Nilo) yjeg@ “ 
Roumania (Lo-ma-ni-ya ) 4 Bem es 

Rome (Lo-ma) 5 


Naples (Na-po-li) FRE RA 
Cuba (Ku-pa) 


Jamaica (Ya-ma-chia) Hin 
Canada (chia-na-ta) 

S.and N. Pole (Nan Pei Chi) 4b fi 
Arctic Circle ( Pei-chi-ch‘tian ) At a 
Earth (Ti-ch‘iu) 

Meridians (Ching-wei-hsien) $m ##2@ 
Arctic Ocean (Ping-yang) ua 

Atlantic (Ta hsi-yang) $c pq 

Equator (Ch‘ih-tao) Distal 


(3) The most recent discoveries in western geography. The 
15th and 16th centuries in European history are commonly known 
as the era of discovery and exploration, for during those two cen- 
turies European mariners sailed the high seas and explored unknown 
and distant lands. In general two main factors were responsible 
for this era of exploration. The first was economic, the other, 
religious. Economically speaking, Europe had to depend on other 
lands for many needed commodities such as silk, cotton, silver, 
spices, and precious stones. These products were supplied mainly 
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by Asiatic and African countries. Before that time, communica- 
tions between Europe and the Far East were fairly good. Over 
land and water an extensive trade was carried on by Italians and 
Arabs, so that the Europeans were able to secure enough of these 
valuable products to satisfy their demands. During the latter half 
of the 15th century, however, the Ottoman Empire arose and gradu- 
ally blocked all the trade routes running between Europe and Asia, 
thereby cutting short the flow of goods. Under such circumstances, 
it was but natural that the Europeans should go out into unknown 
seas in search of new routes to the fabulous East. By a remarkable 
coincidence, this period of discovery and exploration took place 
just at the time when Christianity had consolidated its position in 
Europe and was ready for outward expansion. Christianity since 
its inception had been a missionary religion always looking for new 
fields to conquer. Starting from a minute spot in the Eastern 
Mediterranean area, it had stretched out to reach Greece and Rome, 
then northward until by the end of the 15th century, all of Europe 
may be said to have become Christianized. By that time even the 
stronghold of Mohammedanism in Southern Spain had been recov- 
ered by the Christians. Under the impetus of this expanding energy 
of the Church, priests and fathers joined in the quest for new lands 
and peoples to conquer, not so much in the name of their country 
(although that figured in some cases) as in the name of their 
religion. Consequently, during this period of exploration, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Spanish, and English mariners and priests vied with 
one another in searching for new sea routes and new lands, with 
the result that after one hundred years of adventures and perils, 
the existence of the continents of North and South America, the 
southern half of Africa, the southern part of Asia, and innumerable 
oceanic islands was made known to students of world geography. 
In his map of the world, Ricci incorporated all the latest findings 
of western geography, so that this information might be made 
available to the Chinese. This was indeed a contribution of great 
importance. 

(4) A unified conception of the entire world. Up to the time 
that Ricci prepared his map, the Chinese had never had any con- 
crete idea of the actual shape of the land and water masses. It is 
true that some Chinese had entertained fanciful ideas of the uni- 


— 





38 The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 1, Chapters 1, 2. 
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verse. It is also true that they knew of the existence of foreign 
countries, but they did not know how far nor in what direction 
these were from China. Nor did they have any idea of the shape 
of the various countries. Knowing this deficiency, Ricci showed 
the Chinese how a world map should be constructed and what the 
earth with its land and water masses was like. He also took pains 
to point out the position and condition of the various countries 
and their relation to China. By doing this, Ricci really opened 
the eyes of the Chinese to the actual geographic conditions of the 
world. At the same time, Ricci also introduced the idea that the 
world consisted of five continents. In his long discourse on the map, 
he wrote that the five continents are Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
and South America, and Magellanica, and also described the extent 
of each. 

(5) The sphericity of the earth. Ricci used his own experience 
to prove this point to the Chinese. In his introductory account, 
he described his trip from Europe to China by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and declared that his observations along the trip proved 
that the earth is round and has inhabitants living all around it. 
He also drew several small maps of the globe on the large map, 
and all these were round to illustrate the sphericity of the earth. 

(6) The division of the zones. The map contains another point 
of great value, and this is the explanation of the zones. Again in 
his discourse, Ricci declared that there are five zones, one between 
the Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Capricorn, one within the Arctic 
Circle, one within the Antarctic Circle, one between the Arctic 
Circle and the Tropic of Cancer, and one between the Antarctic 
Circle and the Tropic of Capricorn. He also wrote that the climate 
is very hot in the first, very cold in the second and third, and 
temperate in the last two. 


III 


Such are the important contributions which Ricci’s map made to 
Chinese geographical knowledge.** In the interest of scholarship, 
however, a couple of errors in the map must be pointed out. The 
first of these errors concerns the length of a degree expressed in 





“Cf. Henri Bernard, L’Apport Scientific du Pére Matthieu Ricci a la 
Chine, Tientsin, 1935. This work has been translated into English by 
Edward C. Werner. It is not very satisfactory in its treatment of Ricci’s 
geographical works. 
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Chinese li. In the copy of the map which we consulted, Ricci wrote 
that each degree consisted of 250 li, whereas the correct figure should 
be about 194 li. 

The second of these errors is more serious, for it involves an 
erroneous cosmological concept. In one place, Ricci wrote that the 
sun makes a complete revolution in one day. Again, in the upper 
left-hand corner of the map, Ricci drew two smaller maps to illus- 
trate the eclipses of the sun and moon. Both of these maps put 
the earth in the center of the universe with the sun revolving 
around it. Such a view of cosmological motion, as we all know, 
is known as the Ptolemaic system, expounded by the famous Roman 
astronomer Ptolemy during the second century A. D. Now, over four 
hundred years before Ptolemy, the Greek astronomer Aristarchus 
of Samos had already propounded a heliocentric theory of the uni- 
verse, in which the planets revolve around the sun.*® But Aristarchus 
was too far ahead of his time and no one believed him. Moreover, 
there were no instruments to verify his views. And so it was that 
the Ptolemaic theory concerning the motion of heavenly bodies held 
sway in astronomical circles all through the medieval period. It 
was only by the end of the 15th century that an obscure scholar 
named Copernicus (1473-1543) arose and enunciated once more 
the theory that the earth and other planets revolve around the sun. 
He not only stated the theory but also supported it with a logical 
system of reasoning. Copernicus knew very well that the publica- 
tion of his theory, attained through long researches, would arouse 
a storm of opposition from the Church, and so he did not announce 
it publicly. It was only when he was lying on his death bed that 
he intrusted the printing of his magnum opus to a faithful disciple. 
The book itself, entitled De Revolutionibus Orbium Caelestium, 
appeared in 1543.°* Ricci himself lived and did his work about 
half a century later than Copernicus, but his views concerning 
cosmology still followed those of Ptolemy. This would seem to 
indicate that Ricci had not heard of the work of Copernicus or did 
not give any credence to the theory even if he had heard about it. 
He was in effect a victim of the prevalent prejudice of the Church 
that rejected any notion which tended to disturb the views of the 
universe as propounded in the Bible. Ricci did not therefore intro- 





*5 The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 7, p. 301. 
8° The Cambridge Modern History, vol. 5, p. 708; Encyclopedia Britannica, 
14th edition, vol. 6, p. 400. 
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duce the latest knowledge concerning planetary motion to the 
Chinese. However, we need not be too critical of Ricci for this. 
Even in Europe itself, after the time of Ricci, we saw what hap- 
pened to Galileo when that worthy was bold enough to announce 
the results of his celestial researches with his telescope. 

Let us now ask, what influence did this map have upon the 
thinking of the Chinese at the time of its introduction and in subse- 
quent times? In the article by Professor William Hung we may 
find quite a bit of information to answer this question. Mr. J. F. 
Baddeley is also of some assistance here.*” It appears that no matter 
where Ricci went he was asked to make maps for the local officials. 
When he was in Chao-ch‘ing, Kwangtung, he had a rough map of 
the world hung in his house. Wang Pan, the magistrate of Chao- 
ch‘ing, was attracted as soon as he saw it. Here is what Ricci said, 
“Wherefore the governor ordered Father Matteo Ricci, who already 
had some understanding of their characters, to translate the World 
Map, with all the legends inscribed on it, as he wished to have it 
printed and made known throughout China.” Ricci made the map, 
larger than the original. The governor upon seeing it “ immedi- 
ately gave orders to have it engraved with all the notes and legends 
on it, and began to give copies away as presents to all his friends 
in that province, and to send copies to other provinces.” ** 

When Ricci was in Nanchang in 1595, he once more prepared 
maps and presented them to a feudal prince, Prince Chien An. 
Here he wrote, “ That which he [the prince] valued most were 
two books with plates after our fashion, with a map of Japan very 
fine and firm. One of them contained a ‘ Description of the whole 
World,’ with other maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, Americas, and 





*' Most of the information that we have concerning the various maps of 
Ricci and the reception which these maps received from the Chinese is 
contained in an Italian work edited by Pére Pietro Tacchi Venturi and 
entitled Opere Storiche del P. Matteo Ricci. The first volume appeared in 
1911 and contains Ricci’s own diary of his stay in China. The second 
volume appeared in 1913 and contains the letters written by Ricci. No 
copy of the work is to be found in Hawaii, but fortunately for the writer, 
relevant parts of the book had been translated by Professors William Hung 
and George Loehr of Yenching University and incorporated in the article 
written by Hung. Moreover, Baddeley in his article has also translated 
some pertinent passages into English. Our information in the following 
paragraphs is derived largely from these two sources. 

* Baddeley, op. cit., p. 258; Hung, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 
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Magalhaenica, together with diagrams of the nine spheres and the 
four elements, and other things mathematical never before seen in 
this country, and all with explanations in their writings.” * 

Later, when Ricci was in Nanking, he made the acquaintance of 
Wang Chung-ming, formerly president of the Board of Rites in 
Nanking, and Chao K‘é-huai, once governor of Ying T‘ien Fu 
MEK F [the modern Nanking]. When Chao saw a copy of the 
map, he liked it so much that he had it inscribed on a stone tablet, 
and made rubbings of it to distribute to his friends.*° Another 
Chinese friend in Nanking was Wu T’so-hai, who had served as 
secretary of the Board of Justice, Imperial vice-commissioner to 
Kwangtung, and secretary of the Board of Civil Affairs in Nanking. 
Wu was the person who asked Ricci to revise his Chao-ch‘ing edi- 
tion of the map, enlarge it, and add some new information. Ricci 
did so and the resultant map was printed in large numbers and 
distributed even to Japan, according to Ricci’s own words.* 

In Peking, Ricci’s most intimate friends were Feng Ying-ching 
and Li Chih-tsao, two learned Chinese scholars. Both of these men 
not only made serious attempts to learn about western geography 
from Ricci, but also studied the Catholic religion. Li later became 
a convert, but Feng died before he was baptized. Feng held im- 
portant posts in the court, being at one time or another secretary 
of the Board of Revenue and senior assistant in the Hu-kuang 
circuit. Of all the officials who had connections with Ricci’s map, 
only Feng had a biographical notice in the Ming Shih BAS .* 
Due to his implication in court intrigues, he was sent to prison in 
Peking, and it was there that he made the acquaintance of Ricci. 
In all of Ricci’s attempts to introduce western geography while in 
Peking, Feng played no small part. He himself had a copy of 
Ricci’s map cut and printed.** 

Ricci’s other friend, Li Chih-tsao, was originally interested in 
geography. He had already made a special geographical study of 
the provinces of China and was therefore naturally attracted by the 
work of Ricci. As soon as he saw the map and books of the Jesuit, 
he began to apply himself to a serious study of them, for he felt 
that such knowledge ought to be introduced to the Chinese. Conse- 





8° Baddeley, op. cit., p. 262; Hung, op. cit., p. 9. 

*° Hung, op. cit., p. 10. 

“1 Ibid., p. 12; Baddeley, op. cit., p. 263. 

“8 Ming Shih 237/7b-9b. ‘8 Hung, op. cit., p. 14. 
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quently, his first step was to have a copy of Ricci’s map of the world 
printed. Fortunately for us, the results of Li’s work may still be 
seen, for the copies stored in the Tokyo Imperial University, the 
Royal Geographic Society of London, and the Vatican Library were 
made from this edition. Ricci himself wrote that Li was a brilliant 
man who learned about western geography very quickly. He also 
wrote that the map which Li made was bigger than anything else 
made before, that more countries and explanatory notes were in- 
cluded, and that the engraving was very fine and delicate, so that 
it was highly prized by all those who had it. Numerous copies 
were made by Li and distributed to his friends as gifts. Other 
people brought their own paper to have the map printed on it, and 
altogether several thousand copies were put into circulation.“ 

In this edition, Li wrote a long preface. He stated that although 
there were some points of similarity between Ricci’s map and old 
Chinese maps, there were other elements in the former that were 
entirely new to the Chinese. The fact that land and sea masses 
join each other to form a sphere, and that all parts of the earth are 
inhabited, is something new to the Chinese, Li said. He also 
recognized that the division of the earth into two equal parts across 
the equator was an innovation. Although the Chinese had formerly 
done some surveying, the deficiency of that work was immediately 
recognized by Li, for he declared that it could not be compared 
with the careful scientific work of the westerners. He respected 
very highly the adventurous spirit of the European, who sailed the 
oceans and scaled high mountais to carry out his investigations. 
For Ricci and his work he had nothing but the highest praise. 
As a man, he said that Ricci was “calm and simple and free from 
petty schemings. He resembles one who is virtuous and noble, and 
what he says is certainly not false... The books and maps that 
he brought with him are essentially complete in themselves. How 
can we go without some sage to reveal to us such knowledge as this? 
Such rare persons and such unique books are not easy to meet with 
in this age...” From this we can see how much Li admired 
Ricci and his work. 

Nor does this complete the cordial reception of the map in Peking. 
In subsequent letters to friends in Rome, Ricci repeatedly dwelt on 
the subject of the map. He declared that the copy made by Li had 





“Baddeley, op. cit., p. 264; Hung, op. cit., p. 16. 
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been reprinted no less than ten times, so gladly had it been accepted 
by the Chinese. In his opinion, the reputation of the Jesuits had 
been greatly enhanced by this map. It was so popular that the 
engravers themselves made a reproduction of Li’s edition, so that 
they could print their own maps for sale. A little later, in 1606, 
still another edition was made in Peking, this time by a convert 
named Li Ying-shih. Two years before that, a reduced copy was 
included by Governor Kuo Tzu-chang of Kueichow in a book which 
he wrote.*® 

The popularity of the map was climaxed by the interest shown 
by the emperor in 1608. When that august person saw a map shown 
him by a eunuch, he was so elated that he immediately summoned 
Ricci to an audience. He also issued an edict asking Ricci to fur- 
nish him with some more copies of the map, so that he could present 
them to his sons and relatives.*® 

Another indication of the map’s popularity was the inclusion of 
its contents in geographical works written by Chinese during the 
closing years of the Ming dynasty. These works were on the whole 
receptive to the Jesuit’s ideas. The biggest deficiency of these 
writers, however, was their lack of understanding of what Ricci 
wrote. This ignorance led to a number of gross errors, such as 
mistakes in the names of countries, wrong interpretation of facts, 
and the creating of names of countries which really did not exist. 

One of these books was the Fang Yi Shéng Liao Fy ARR 
which appeared about 1609-10.*7 This work has within it a repro- 
duction of Ricci’s map, a long list of names of countries and places 
with their longitudes and latitudes, and explanatory notes about 
various places. The names given and the meridians assigned to 
them indicate that the persons compiling the work did not under- 
stand clearly the content of the world map. Comparing the names 
found in this map with those in the Ricci map of 1602, we find a 
number of differences. For example, Chia-hsi-lang fp 4) in the 
latter is changed to Chia-ssi fpRh, To-lé-tu SB)R to To-lé 
4%}, Po-erh-tu-wa-erh BBR RBM to Tu-wa-erh ERM, Yi- 
liang-ti 7 §&E to Vii-lan-ti BPH, and so forth. In the table 
containing the meridians, only two figures are given, one for the 
latitudes and one for the longitudes, regardless of the size of the 
country. Thus, for example, the meridians for Spain are said to 





*S Hung, op. cit., pp. 21-22. “* Ibid., p. 25; Baddeley, op. cit., p. 266. 
** The copy consulted is the one found in the Yenching University Library. 
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be 42° North Latitude and 10° Longitude (Fortunate Islands 
being 0°), while those for Germany are 50° North Latitude and 
38° Longitude. It appears as if the compilers had merely consulted 
a map and noted the location of each name, without knowing the 
extent of the country which that name represented. Even more 
serious, however, was the error committed by the compilers in 
taking out parts of explanatory notes and designating them as 
names of separate countries. Examples of these are Shih-san-chun 
+-=f, part of the note for Switzerland, and Shih-wu-mu 4 BX. 
part of the note on the Nile Valley. 

Another geographical work of this period was the Ya T*u Pei K‘ao 
Sil fl ffi x, which reproduced the map and some of the material in 
the Fang Yi Shéng Liao. In the process of recopying, still more 
errors crept in. For instance, Chia-ssii and To-lé are combined to 
form Chia-ssii-to-lé, while I-hsi-pa-ni-ya LJ PGFEPRAE is shortened 
to Pa-erh-ya #@RaB.** Still another work containing geographical 
material was the 7*u Shu Pien [ij##™. In this work, the words 
for Europe, Ou-lo-pa fi E, become Hu-lo-pa FAYE, while the 
360° are gotten by multiplying the four petals which make up the 
map by the nine lines in each petal. The map here also contains 
numerous unintelligible words. Nor does the writer seem to know 
about Ricci for hee refers to him only as a Hu-lo-pa monk.*® A 
fourth work to be mentioned here was the San Ts‘ai Tu Hui 
=F lal, in which a world map is reproduced, without meri- 
dians, and with only a few countries mentioned. In Europe only 
Fu-lang-ch‘a jp @{# is found, while the phrase =-+-@®B is in- 
serted as if it were the name of a country, and in South America, 
only Shih-jen-kuo #& J j.** 

While these works give additional evidence of the popularity of 
Ricci’s map at that time, it is probable that they lessened rather 
than enhanced the influence of the map, because of the numerous 
errors in them brought about by the ignorance of the authors. 


IV 


It must not be supposed, however, that Ricci’s map was accorded 
4 favorable reception universally. In the preceding paragraphs we 
have seen that among those whom Ricci came in contact with, the 
map did create a deep impression. However, there were numerous 





“Hung, op. cit., p. 30. “° Ibid., p. 38. 
“San Ts‘ai Tu Hui, section on geography, 1/1b-2a. 
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other Chinese who were not at all attracted by the map and frankly 
doubted its contents. Such an attitude is not surprising at all, 
for to a conservative scholar steeped in the traditional classics, 
many of the things which Ricci stated would indeed be offensive, 
Moreover, the cosmological concept presented by the map was s0 
much at variance with the traditional ideas of the Chinese that 
some criticism was inevitable. Even while Ricci was still in China, 
antagonistic books began to appear. The following are examples 
written by men of the late Ming period. 

Wei Chiin £R}¥§, writing in the Li Shuo Huang Tang Huo 


Shih P'ien FR He BUH HB, said: 


Lately Matteo Ricci utilized some false teachings to fool people, and 
scholars unanimously believed him. . . . The map of the world which he 
made contains elements of the fabulous and mysterious, and is a down- 
right attempt to deceive people on things which they personally can not 
go to verify for themselves. It is really like the trick of a painter who 
draws ghosts in his pictures. We need not discuss other points, but just 
take for example the position of China on the map. He puts it not in the 
center but slightly to the west and inclined to the north. This is altogether 
far from the truth, for China should be in the center of the world, which 
we can prove by the single fact that we can see the North Star resting at 
the zenith of the heaven at midnight. How can China be treated like a 
small unimportant country, and placed slightly to the north as in this map? 
This really shows how dogmatic his ideas are. Those who trust him say 
that the people in his country are fond of travelling afar, but such an 
error as this would certainly not be made by a widely-travelled man.” 


The following writers, even though they met Ricci and saw his 
works, did not know the difference between Hsi-yii, Pu dx, the 
familiar “western regions” in Chinese literature, and Europe. 
Wang K‘en-t‘ang Ew wrote in the Yi Kang Chai Pi Chu 
© ij SH , “I have seen the western books shown me by Matteo 
Ricci, a European from Hsi-yii.”** Wang T*ing-na ~xEx in 
his Tso Yin I Pu 4B RRB said, “In the year J-ssu [i. e. 1605] 
I met in Peking the philosopher from the west, Matteo Ricci of 
Europe, Hsi-yii.” ** 





5° Sheng Ch‘ao P‘o Hsieh Chi Ram IpA 3/37, quoted in Chang Wei- 
hua, A Commentary of the Four Chapters on Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
and Italy in the History of the Ming Dynasty, published as Yenching 
Journal of Chinese Studies, Monograph no, 7, 1934, pp. 161-162. 

5: Yii Kang Chai Pi Chu, 4/6, quoted in Chang, op. cit., p. 162. 

52 Ming Chi Chih Ou Hua Mei Shu Chi Lo Ma Tzu Chu Yin AA 7 


MWR Brite forword, quoted in Chang, op. cit., p. 162. 
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Then there were other authors like Shen Ch‘iieh 2C}## who 
wrote in his T's‘an Yuan I Su Big : 


Lately I inquired in detail of the people in Fukien who knew his [Ricci’s] 
native place and they said that he really was a Fu-lang-chi : 
The original name of Wang Feng-su [Alphonse Vagnoni] is Pa-li-lang-tang 
a BRS . In former years he and his colleagues pretended that they 
were Catholics preaching their religion, but instead they deceived the 
Philippines, took away the land, and changed its name to Ta-hsi-yang 

. So after all, Fukien and Kwangtung are neighbors to a shrewd, 
savage country. How can they be 80,000 li apart.®* 


Su Chi-yii #RRH in his Hsieh Tu Shih Chii PIRI wrote: 


Now let me point out one by one the cases based upon my personal 
observations that show the dangers of their pernicious propaganda. When 
these savage people [the Jesuit missionaries] say falsely that they come 
from a great distance of 90,000 li, it is because they want us to believe 
that they have no ulterior motives behind them, so as to prevent us from 
worrying about their aggressive purposes. In fact, these savages are full of 
subtle designs and resourceful schemes. Whenever they arrive at a country 
they would destroy her. Altogether they have subdued over thirty coun- 
tries by direct conquest. It is difficult to examine the traces of their 
distant conquests, but we need just refer to their latest conquests of such 
regions as the Philippines . . . whose kings they killed and whose people 
they robbed. It required only a few of them to subdue an entire country. 
Are not these facts obvious proofs of their aggressive nature? ™* 


In these accounts we find that the authors erroneously identified 
the activities of the Jesuit missionaries with those of Spain, and 
did not seem to know that there were numerous other countries 
besides Spain in Europe. They were also grossly in error when 
they asserted that Europe was adjacent to Fukien and Kwangtung. 

With the advent of the Manchu dynasty the world map of Ricci 
began to suffer an even worse fate. It was disregarded in the 
beginning and then afterwards was the object of a most severe 
criticism by scholars attached to the imperial court. During the 
latter years of the 17th century, a Chinese named Yii Yung-ho 
Axi visited Kwangtung, Fukien, Formosa, and some of the 
islands immediately south of China. These voyages he described 
ina work called Pei Hai Chi Yu #8 #$#2H%. In his account of 


“Sheng Ch'ao Po Hsich Chi, Nan Kung Shu Tu BSP ASAE RE 


ae pp. 14-17, quoted in Chang, op. cit., p. 162. 
“Sheng Ch‘ao P‘o Hsieh Chi, 3/32-36, quoted in Chang, op. cit., pp. 
162-63. 
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the western countries the author stated that beyond the West Sea 
were England and Holland. The term “hung mao” or red hair, 
was given to the people of Holland. Formerly her missionaries, 
one of whom was Li Ma-tou [Ricci] came to China to teach filial 
piety, love, and humility. However, the author declared that these 
teachings were really empty and erroneous. The missionaries in- 
troduced knowledge from the west just to assist in the dissemination 
of false doctrines and to entice the Chinese into their religion.® 

This description shows that the author was not clear about the 
countries of Europe. He confused Holland with Italy, and he 
wrote incorrectly the characters for Ricci’s name, using #J 5G 
for #)#5#{, indicating that he had probably heard of the famous 
Jesuit but had not read over his works carefully. 

There are evidences that still other scholars were unacquainted 
with the great work of Ricci when they prepared their geographical 
treatises. Even Ku Yen-wu, that intellectual giant of the 17th 
century, did not make any mention of Ricci’s map. In his Tien 
Hsia Chiin Kuo Li Ping Shu RP RBARA may be found 
the following description of Portugal, which is inserted without 
comment: 


Fu-lang-chi is south of Java. There are no ways of studying the ancient 
history of that country. . .. Originally she did not have any relation 
with China. During the 12th year of the Cheng Té era [1517] she suddenly 
sent a large ship to Canton, with guns as loud as thunder, and declaring 
that she came to bring tribute to the emperor. ... In former years she 
secretly sent an envoy named Huo Che Ya San[?] in the guise of a Malacca 
minister to go to Macao for the purpose of studying carefully the routes 
of that region, and also for the purpose of buying small children to cook 
and eat.*° 


Other writers in the same category were T‘u Li-chen [MBH 
who wrote the J Yii Lii SBtR$%, Ch‘en Lun-ch‘iung Pi fe iH. 
author of the Hai Kuo Wén Chien Lu ¥$ Bip BFR, and Yun 
Kuang-Jen FJ {5 and Chang Ju-lin ez PE, co-authors of the 
Ao Mén Chi Liao 7AP9 2%. Tu Li-chen was a Manchu sent 
to a region in Russia known to the Chinese as 7“u-erh-hu-té 
+WMBH.” He left Peking in 1712 and returned in 1715. His 
itinerary took him through Kiakhta, Irkutsk, Yeniseisk, Surgut, 





55 Pei Hai Chi Yu (Chao Tai Ts‘ung Shu ATK ed.). pp. 35b ff. 
°° T‘ien Hsia Chun Kuo Li Ping Shu, 119/53ab. 
°? T‘u-erh-hu-té refers to the Turgut tatars. 
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Samarovskoe, and Tobolsk in Siberia, then across the border to 
Tumen, Solikamsk, down the Volga to Kazan, Simbirsk, Saratov, 
and finally to T“u-erh-hu-té. Upon his return to Peking he wrote 
a record of his travels describing the places that he passed, and the 
customs and appearance of the people he saw. This book, entitled 
the Yii-Lii, appeared in 1723.°* 

T‘u wrote a short paragraph concerning most of the places he 
passed. He informed us that Russia is cold and wet, has rich 
vegetation, that the people are usually boastful, addicted to heavy 
drinking, and are dirty and filthy.°® He also named some countries 
northwest of Russia. The list of these countries is presented below, 
together with their identification by the Chinese. 


Wei Yuan, Ho Ch‘iu T‘ao 
Names Hai Kuo T‘u Chih Shuo Fang Pei Cheng 
T'u-li-ya-ssi-k‘o fq FB Ah Op At Prussia Turkey 
Hsi-fei-ya-ssi-k‘o Py # IS MA} ? Sweden 
Po-erh-t‘o-ké-li-ya wie ee Portugal Portugal 
Fu-lan-ch‘u-sst ff 4s France France 
Ya-erh-ma-ni-ya ia | 5, Ex Germany Germany 
I-ta-li-ya “EI Ro Italy Italy 


I-ssii-pa-ni-ya FE, Ex Spain Spain 
Ti-yin KF ? Denmark 


Ho-erh-ssii-t‘i-yin ARMHEE ? Holstein 
Pu-lu-ssii-ch‘i WA ? Prussia 
Po-erh-ssii-ch‘i fi Ay Wj Ay ? Belgium 
Pieh-mu-ssi-ch‘i Bil Fa ME Ay ? ? 
Sai-sa-lin-mu-sst-ch‘i See Ay Switzerland Switzerland 


Ang-chia-erh-ssii-ch‘i FR I Ay ? England 


Ho-lan-ssii-ch‘i ? Holland 


Po-po-lin-mu-ssii-ch'i BPE PK AIG Ay ? Poland 


Ssi-pan-ssii-ch‘i Ser zy Spain * Spain 


T‘u Li-chen must have heard from the Russians stories about 
these countries, but was not entirely clear about them. This proba- 





Tu Li-chen, J Yi Lii (Chao Tai Ts‘ung Shu ed.), pp. 1b ff. This record 
of T‘u Li-chen was translated by G. T. Staunton, entitled, Tu Li Shin’s 
Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars, 
J. Murray, London, 1821. The writer has not been able to see the trans- 
lation, however. 

" Tbid., pp. 49a ff. 

“Wei Yuan, Hai Kuo T‘u Chih LTE. 5 Bl aE >: 1852 ed., 56/22b ff. 

"Ho Ch‘iu T‘ao, Shuo Fang Pei Ch‘eng fos FRG Witt ta He 44/4a. 
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bly explains why he had two Spains, and why he placed all these 
countries northwest of Russia. Moreover, these names indicate that 
T‘u had not seen the map of Ricci even though he was in Peking. 

T‘u Li-chen had gathered his information by going overland. 
A few years later, another account of the western countries ap- 
peared, written by a Chinese who had gathered his information in 
South China and the East Indies. This was the Hai Kuo Wen 
Chien Lu, written by Ch‘en Lun-chiung. 

Ch‘en’s father had been an official in Formosa and the coastal 
provinces. Ch‘en followed his father in his travels and thus came 
in contact with traders and sailors from various countries.** His 
book, which appeared in 1730, mentioned briefly Africa, Europe, 
and Asia, but nothing about North and South America. It also 
contained a map of Europe and Africa which is entirely different 
from Ricci’s map. 

In this book, Africa is referred to as the land of the blacks.” 
In Europe, Ch‘en used some peculiar names, Na-ma for Rome, 
Huang-chi for Germany, and Lin-yin for Denmark.** The other 
countries listed are Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, Prussia, 
England, Russia, and Siberia. No mention is made of Switzerland, 
Norway, or Sweden. We are also told some peculiar things about 
these countries. For instance, the author said that Rome is on the 
southern border of Holland, that the people of Prussia are Russians, 
and that Prussia borders Siberia on the east.*° In short, the map 
and contents both indicate that Ch‘en had never seen or heard of 
the map of Ricci. 

As early as 1514 or 1515, the Portuguese had already appeared 
in Chinese waters. They were first called Fu-lang-chi 4#M# 
after the word “ Franks,” a term which the Chinese used to desig- 
nate all Europeans at that time.** Their center of activities was 
Macao. In 1752 a description of this town appeared, entitled 
Ao Mén Chi Liao, written by Yin Kuang-jen and Chang Ju-lin. 
Besides a detailed account of Macao, the book also said something 
about the foreign countries whose peoples were to be found in 
Macao. 

The authors wrote that Holland was close to Portugal, and that 





*2? Hai Kuo Wen Chien Lu (Chao Tai ed.), preface. 
8 [bid., 1/28b. ** Ibid., 1/30b ff. * Tbid., 1/3la. 
** Chang Hsing-lang ihe SEAR Chung Hsi Chiao T‘ung Shih Liao Hui 


Piien vhs Py 36h RELA > Vol. 1, pp. 145-148. 
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the Dutch were familiarly known as the red-haired people. When 
they heard about Portugal’s conquest of the Philippines [sic], they 
also sent a fleet there, but were repulsed by the Portuguese, upon 
which they sailed to the Pescadores and Formosa. The Dutch have 
deep eyes, long noses, red hair, and beard, are tall and erect but 
not good fighters.* 

As to Portugal, we are told that it is southwest of Champa. 
During the 13th year of Cheng Té [1518], her envoys arrived at 
Canton carrying tribute for the imperial court. They remained at 
Canton for a long time building houses and plundering the people. 
At the same time they terrorized the inhabitants of Java, Siam, 
and Champa. During the Wan Li period, Portugal attacked and 
conquered the Philippines. The Portuguese were formerly Bud- 
dhists but are now converted to Catholicism. 

Where did the authors find this interesting but erroneous account 
of Portugal. It is probable that they copied it as well as the 
accounts of other European countries from the Ming Shth,® as we 
shall see later. We must say here, however, that the writers had 
access to more reliable information. They mentioned correctly that 
Italy was the country whence Ricci came during the Wan Li period 
to present a map to the emperor.”° They also gave a synopsis of 
Ricci’s account of the five continents, which indicates that they 
must have seen some account of the map, if not the map itself. 
Whatever the case may be, they immediately declared that they had 
no use for it. Cheng Ho Sf # ,” they said, sailed the western seas 
seven times, passed many countries, but never came across Italy or 
Europe. This showed that the writings of Ricci were vague and 
indistinct, and could not be substantiated. The sole activities of 





“Ao Mén Chi Liao, pp. 33a ff. °° Ming Shih, 325/8b-10a. 

“ Ibid., pp. 30a ff. 7 Ao Mén Chi Liao, p. 38a. 

"See Ming Shih, 304/1b-2b for the biography of Cheng Ho. He was a 
eunuch of the Ming dynasty whose more familiar name San Pao T‘ai Chien 
=RK has endured down to the present time in the Nan Yang region 
(South sea countries) and along the coast of South China. Starting from 
the 3rd year of Yung Lo (1405) down to the 5th year of Hsiian Té (1430), 
Cheng Ho made in all seven trips to the Indian Ocean. During these trips 
he visited more than thirty countries, going as far as Ormuz on the Persian 
coast, Arabia, and even to Eastern Africa. For an analysis of the Chinese 
works dealing with these voyages, see Paul Pelliot, “Les Grandes Voyages 
Maritimes Chinois au Debut du XV siécle,” in T‘oung Pao, Vol. 30, pp. 
237-455. 
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Ricci and later missionaries had been, according to them, to deceive 
and mislead the Chinese by their preaching and boasting of the 
west.”? 

The geographical literature referred to in the preceding pages 
were mostly the work of individuals. They are of some value 
because they give us some idea of the knowledge and attitude of 
the common educated man. Of far greater importance, however, 
are the voluminous records and encyclopedias edited and published 
at the imperial behest during the Ch‘ien Lung period. Since these 
works were the products of Hanlin scholars, we may say that they 
represented the consensus of opinion in the best educated stratum 
of society. 

What ideas concerning western countries, and more especially, 
Ricci and his works, do we find in these imperial collections? 

The official history of the Ming dynasty, the Ming Shih BAyR, 
which was completed during the early Ch‘ien Lung period, has the 
last 13 chiian devoted to foreign countries. One finds, however, 
that only Portugal, Spain, Holland, and Italy are mentioned here.” 
All the rest of Europe and America is left out. 

In the account concerning Spain, the authors seemed to be con- 
fused, for they treated Spain and the Philippines as one country 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean. They also erred in saying that 
the Philippines were taken over by Portugal.” 

From Spain the account turned to Portugal. It said that Por- 
tugal was near Malacca. After seizing Malacca the Portuguese 
came over to Canton, where they remained for a long time plunder- 
ing and capturing small children to eat. During the reign of Wan 
Li they also seized the Philippines. Relying on their strength 
they oppressed other people in the world. Their country is also 
called Kan-hsi-la -F 0% (Castilia). The products of the country 
include elephants, rhinoceroses, and precious stones. Formerly the 
Portuguese believed in Buddhism but afterwards became converted 
to Catholicism.” 





72 Ao Mén Chi Liao, pp. 38b ff. 

"For an exhaustive analysis of these four chapters, the reader is re 
ferred to the excellent monograph published in the Yenching Journal of 
Chinese Studies, Monograph no. 7, 1934, entitled A Commentary of the 
Four Chapters on Portugal, Spain, Holland, and Italy in the History of 
the Ming Dynasty, by Chang Wei-hua. 

% Ming Shih, 323/5a. ™ Ming Shih, 325/8b-10a. 
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Even in such a short account as this, one can pick out numerous 
errors. Portugal is not near Malacca, nor was it once called Cas- 
tilia, which was in fact the name of a province in Spain. The 
Portuguese were not cannibals, they did not seize the Philippines, 
nor did their country produce elephants and rhinoceroses. More- 
over, the Portuguese have always been good Catholics. 

About Holland, our authors informed us that it is near Portugal. 
However, they seemed to doubt the existence of such a country, for 
they wrote that during the Yung Lo and Hsiian Té periods, Cheng 
Ho sailed the western seas seven times but nowhere did he find any 
Holland.** The rest of the account dealt with the Dutch along 
the Chinese coast and in Formosa. 

In the description of Italy, we find a glimpse of the mental 
processes of the scholars who compiled the Ming Shih. Italy, they 
said, is in the Great western Ocean. During the Wan Li period, 
an Italian named Li Ma-tou came to Peking and presented a map 
of the world to the court. His map stated that the world consisted 
of five continents, Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, 
and Magellanica. Such statements are, however, vague and ficti- 
tious, they said. Ricci also called himself a Ta-hsi-yang 7K WYE 
man, but the imperial records do not mention any Ta-hsi-yang, 
and so the veracity of his statements could not be substantiated. 
He also brought with him some bones which he said belonged to 
saints and fairies. But how could these saints have bones when he 
himself said that they could fly? After Ricci came other mis- 
sionaries like Alphonse Vagnoni who made it their sole duty to 
deceive and entice the common people by their teachings and to 
boast about their country’s superiority in China.” 

It is evident that the compilers of the Ming Shih had access to 
some definite information about western countries, for they had 
actually seen the works of Ricci and the other Jesuits. Their sus- 
picions and skepticism, however, prevented them from utilizing this 
information fully, and consequently their descriptions of foreign 
countries contained little of geographical value. 

The second of these imperial collections to be considered is the 
Huang Ch‘ao Wén Hsien T‘ung K‘ao Si Reh %. The im- 
perial request to compile this collection was given in 1747. The 
task of gathering the material, editing, and checking occupied the 





* Ming Shih, 325/10a. ™ Ming Shih, 326/7b-9b. 
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time and energy of over 100 scholars in the Hanlin Academy, and 
when the work was completed, it consisted of 26 sections, dealing 
with almost every phase of Chinese civilization. Chiian 293-300 
is the section called Ssii-I-K‘ao PY f¥%%. Here we find an even 
more severe indictment of Ricci. 


As to the statement made by the Italian [Ricci] that the world con- 
sists of five continents, it is no more than a repetition of what Chou Yen, 
who lived during the period of Warring Kingdoms, had said in his theory 
of the small oceans. He however dared to say that the Middle kingdom 
was one of the five continents, and was named Asia [sic]. According to his 
account, the fifth continent was Megellanica, a new land beyond the straits 
extending over 1000 li, suddenly discovered by Magellan during his voyage 
around the world and named after him for being the first one to reach that 
region. On the one hand he designates as a continent a land extending 
for only a 1000 or so li, while on the other hand a huge country like China 
extending over several tens of thousands of li is also called a continent. 
Such a statement is so full of contradictions that its perfidious falsehood 
is exposed without being attacked. Although the statement made by him 
that the customs, traditions, products, religion, and government of his 
country are superior to those of China is empty, vague, and exaggerated, 
still it is likely that what he said about the uniqueness of the country 
and the simplicity of the people is true. However, his description of the 
five continents is nothing more than a wild fabulous story, and his other 
statements of similar nature are probably copied from some other source 
without proper acknowledgement.”® 


These two selections will be sufficient to show that the compilers 
of the imperial collections had either directly or indirectly seen 
the works of Ricci. However, they scrutinized the map with col- 
ored spectacles and were not willing to study its contents carefully. 
Consequently, in their descriptions of foreign countries, they made 
errors which could have been avoided. 

The Ming Shih*™ and Ta Ch‘ing I Tung Chih Kit “© 
both said that Fu-lang-chi (Portugal) is near Malacca. They also 
informed us that Fu-lang-chi produces elephants and rhinoceroses, 
and that the people were formerly Buddhists.** The Ta Ching I 
T‘ung Chih likewise declared that Sumatra,®* Java,** as well as 





78 Huang Ch‘ao Wén Hsien T‘ung K‘ao, 298/14ab. 

7° Ming Shih, 325/8b. 

8° Ta Ch‘ing I T‘ung Chih, 424/20/la. 

81 Ming Shih, 325/8b-10a; Ta Ch‘ing I T*ung Chih, 424/20/la. 
®2Ta Ch‘ing I T‘ung Chih, 424/11/la. 

83 Ibid., 424/12/la. 
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Portugal ** and Holland * are all in the Southwestern Ocean. 
Moreover, the compilers of the same work regarded Fa-lan-hsi 
# MH (France) and Fu-lang-chi fe HAN, (Portugal) as one and 
the same country.*®° However, there is no question that the com- 
pilers of the Ta Ch‘ing I T‘ung Chih had seen Ricci’s map, for 
within the work itself there is a section saying, “ During the 9th 
year of Wan Li, a certain Li Ha-tou [Ricci] crossed the oceans 
and arrived at Hsiangshan, Kwangtung. He entered Peking in 
the 29th year.” Another section said, “ Ricci prepared a map of 
the world which said that the world consisted of five continents.” ** 

The severe and uncompromising attitude expressed against Ricci 
by the imperial scholars sounded the death knell for Ricci’s map. 
Nowhere do we find any favorable comment. It was no wonder 
that thereafter the work of the great Jesuit ceased to exercise its 
influence over the thinking of the Chinese. 

What factors caused this rapid decline of Ricci’s influence? 
Several may be advanced. 

In the first place there was the self-complacency of the Chinese. 
During the 18th century, the relations between China and foreign 
countries were on the whole peaceful and quiet. The main efforts 
of the Chinese were directed toward a consolidation of the country, 
both geographically and culturally. During the glorious reigns of 
K‘anghsi and Ch‘ien Lung, who between them occupied the throne 
for over one hundred years, China lived through a brilliant renais- 
sance in the arts and letters. Neighboring countries like Burma, 
Annam, and Korea all presented tribute to the Chinese court. It 
was no wonder, then, that the Chinese developed a feeling of self- 
sufficiency which led them to think that they had nothing to learn 
from the west. The comments of the imperial scholars and the 
letter which Ch‘ien Lung sent to King George III of England in 
1793 reflected this attitude better than anything else. 

The second factor was the connection of the map with the Catho- 
lic religion. As an aftermath of the Rites Controversy between 
K‘anghsi and the Pope,®* the Catholic missionaries in China lost 
the imperial favors which they once enjoyed. Decrees were issued 





“ Tbid., 424/20/la. ** Ibid., 424/20/la. 

" Ibid., 424/2/la. ®t Ibid., 423/4/la. 

“See K. S. Latourette, A History of the Christian Missions in China, 
New York, 1929, chap. 8, passim. 
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against the Catholics, while throughout the empire sporadic out. 
bursts of persecution took place all through the 18th century.” 
At the time that Ricci prepared his map, conditions were different, 
The Catholics were in favor then. So Ricci wrote on the map that 
the Catholic religion was the greatest on earth. We saw an example 
of this in his description of Europe. In his preface on the map, 
he also wrote: 

I have heard it said that the great book of the universe can only be 
read by the higher type of man; and thus he attains to the perfect way. 
For, knowing heaven and earth, he can testify to the supreme goodness, 
greatness, and unity of Him who controls heaven and earth. It is the 
uninstructed who reject God; and the learning that does not revert to the 
Sovereign Deity as its source is not really learning at all.” 


Ricci also had the seal of the Jesuit Society affixed to some edi- 
tions of the map. While Ricci did not admit this relation between 
the map and the Catholic faith in so many words, Trigault was 
more frank, for the latter wrote: 

The bait [map] undoubtedly drew many Chinese into the net of the 
church. .. . In convenient places, he [Ricci] mixed up with the various 
customs of the nations sacred matters pertaining to our most Holy Law, 
never before heard by the Chinese, in order that the fame thereof might 
quickly penetrate throughout the Chinese Empire.” 


Since Catholicism was persecuted in China throughout the 18th 
century, it is not surprising that the map suffered a like fate 
because of its intimate connections with the proscribed religion. 

Thirdly, we may mention the undeveloped state of science in 
China. It is probable that the Chinese were still not ready to re- 
ceive any serious scientific information from the west. Among the 
acclaimers of the map, probably only Li Chih-tsao, Wu Tso-hai, 
and Feng Ying-ching were able to understand what the map really 
contained and to investigate further into its contents. The rest 
most likely regarded the map as a curiosity to be handled awhile 
and then laid aside. 

The fourth contributing factor that we may mention was the 
carelessness with which the map was handled by the Chinese who 
reproduced it. While Ricci was still alive, he was able to correct 





8° Tbid., chap. 9, passim. 
*° Giles, op. cit., LII, p. 370. 
*? Baddeley, op. cit., pp. 259-60. 
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the mistakes that he found. After he died, however, reproductions 
began to appear which were not made from the original but from 
other reproductions, and errors began to accumulate. Later authors 
not only mixed the names of countries but also began to take liber- 
ties with those parts of the text which they did not understand. 
Examples of such have already been quoted. Such careless handling 
of the map and the deliberate tampering with the text no doubt 
played their part in causing the eventual negligence of the map. 





HADRIAN IN PALESTINE, 129/130 A. D. 


WILLIAM F, STINESPRING 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


ScHotars regretfully admit that the chronology of Hadrian’s 
reign in general and his journeys in particular is still uncertain? 
With regard to Palestine, Diirr? proposed that the Emperor vis- 
ited that country and Egypt first in September 117, shortly after 
his accession in Antioch on August 11; but von Rohden in Pauly- 
Wissowa* called this hypothesis “weder nachzuweisen noch 
wahrscheinlich,” and von Rohden’s opinion has been widely ac- 
cepted. Recently, however, Professor William Dodge Gray has 
strongly supported Diirr,* proposing that Hadrian visited Jeru- 
salem in 117, decided then to refound the city, and actually had 
the work started immediately, although it soon languished and 
was not taken up again until the Emperor’s next visit in 129/130. 
The only bearing of this hypothesis on the present paper, as will be 
seen below, is in regard to the time of Hadrian’s decision to refound 
Jerusalem as Aelia Capitolina. 

It is an uncontested fact that Hadrian visited Palestine in 


129/130, whether he had been there before or not. There are cer- 
tain fixed points in his itinerary, but the order of visitation is 
obscure. Von Rohden makes the following suggestions: Hadrian 
apparently (there is no certain evidence) * spent the winter of 





1 See, e.g., the footnote to the article “ Hadrian” in Encye. Brit., 14th 
ed. “ Webster’s ” there is an error for “ Weber’s,” i.e. Wilhelm Weber, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, Leipzig, 1907. 

2 J. Diirr, Die Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, Vienna, 1881. 

*P. von Rohden, “Aelius (64) P. Aelius Hadrianus,” Paulys Real- 
Encyclopdédie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, herausgegeben von 
Georg Wissowa, I (Stuttgart, 1894), cols. 493-520. 

“W. D. Gray, “The Founding of Aelia Capitolina and the Chronology 
of the Jewish War under Hadrian,” AJSL 39 (July 1923) 248-256 and 
“ New Light on the Early Reign of Hadrian,” AJSL 40 (Oct. 1923) 14-29. 

® Op. cit. (Pauly-Wissowa, I) cols. 509-511. See further George Mae- 
donald, “The Pseudo-autonomous Coinage of Antioch,” Numismatic 
Chronicle (1904) 127 ff., where a certain amount of proof is adduced from 
coins that Hadrian spent a part of the winter of 129/139 in Antioch. 
Weber (op. cit. 234, n. 843) wrongly quotes the title of this article 48 
“The pseudonomous [sic] Coinage of Antioch.” 
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129/130 in Antioch, Syria; in the early spring of 130 he set out 
for the south; he visited Jerusalem and decided to refound it as 
Aelia Capitolina; he passed on to Gaza, where a new era, beginning 
in 129/130 was established in his honor; we find him next in Petra, 
which henceforth called itself *A8puvy Iérpa; a coin of Alexandria 
dated in his fourteenth year (Aug. 29, 129-Aug. 28, 130) makes it 
certain that he was in Egypt by August 130; he could not have got 
there much earlier. 

Schiirer ® lists three points of datable evidence underlying this 
reconstruction: (1) an inscription from Palmyra of the year 
130/131 mentioning a visit of Hadrian shortly before.’ (2) the 
coinage of Gaza attesting the new Hadrianic era; (3) the single 
Alexandrian coin commemorating Hadrian’s presence and dated in 
his 14th year, alongside a greater number of coins dated in 
his fifteenth year. The scarcity of the issue of the fourteenth year 
suggests that the coinage began late in that year. Inscriptions 
from Thebes * attesting the presence of the Emperor in that city 
in November 130 support the conclusion that he could not have 
arrived in Egypt long before. 

Schiirer mentions among the undatable traces of Hadrian in 
Palestine temples named after him in Caesarea and Tiberias, a 
Hadrianic festival (aavyyvpis) in Gaza and the addition to the 
name of Petra mentioned above. To these must be added most of 
the chronologically uncertain statements of the ancient literary 
authorities, including Dio Cassius.° 

As an important addition to these data inscriptions found at 
Jerash, ancient Gerasa, in Trans-Jordan should receive attention. 
Excavations have been carried on there for some years by a joint 
expedition of Yale University and the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. A final publication of all available material has recently 
appeared,?° 

During the spring of 1934, while the writer was in charge of the 





*Emil Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 3rd-4th eds., Leipzig (1909) I 680 f. 

"R. Cagnat, Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes III 
(Paris, 1906) no. 1054. 

*Ibid. I (Paris, 1911) nos. 1187-1188. 

*Ixix. 12-14 (epitome of Xiphilinus) ; convenient translation in B. W. 
Henderson, Life and Principate of Emp. Hadrian, London (1923) 216 f. 
“a Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, edited by C. H. Kraeling, New Haven, 
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work, the dedicatory inscription of the Triumphal Arch wa 
brought to light. The text of this inscription reads as follows: 


ayaby Trixn 
trip owrnpias “Avroxpdtopos Kaicapos, ®eov Tpaiavoi 
Tlap@xov viov, cod Népova viwvov, Tpaiavod ‘Adpiavoi 
XeBacrov, "Apyepéos Meyiorov, Syyapyyns efovoias 7d if’, 
tmdrov 70 y’, matpos matpidos, Kai TuxHs Kal Siapovis Tov 
3. ovvravros avrov oixov— % mods *Avtioxéwv Tav mpds 
t@ Xpvoopdg tov mpotepov Tepacnvev éx diabyxns PrAaoviov 
4. *Aypiarov tiv ridny ov OpidpBw Erovs Bop’ 


The value of this inscription for the present purpose lies first 
of all in the fact that it establishes beyond doubt that Hadrian 
visited Jerash in the year 192 of that city’s era, i. e., between 
autumn 129 and autumn 130.%* Since his fourteenth “ tribunician 
authority ” did not begin until December 10, 129, that year is 
practically ruled out. As Rostovtzeff points out,'* this visit might 
have been inferred from three inscriptions previously found;™ 
indeed, Weber ** had already inferred it in 1907 from one inscrip- 
tion published by Lucas.** Nevertheless, Cheesman’s guess of 
132/133 as the date for the Hquites Singulares inscription had 
disturbed the picture. This inscription relates that the Hquttes 
Singulares Imperatoris (emperor’s personal bodyguard) spent a 
winter at Gerasa; the date, unfortunately, is missing. Now we can 
combine the Fquites and Triumphal Arch inscriptions, and assert 
with some confidence that Hadrian’s bodyguard spent the winter 
of 129/130 at Gerasa. 





11 For initial publications see Stinespring, “The Inscription of the 
Triumphal Arch at Jerash,” BASOR 56 15f.; and Rostovtzeff, “L’In- 
scription de l’Are de Triomphe de Djerasch,” Academie des Inscr. et 
Belles-Let., Comptes Rendus (1934) 264-272. See now the discussion by 
C. B. Welles in Gerasa 401 f. 

12 See McCown, “The Calendar and Era of Gerasa,” Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 64 (1933) 77-88. 

13 Op. cit., 267 f. 

14H. Lucas, “Repertorium der griechischen Inschriften aus Gerasa,” 
Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins (1901) 
68, no. 54; A. H. M. Jones, “ Inscriptions from Jerash,” Journal of Roman 
Studies 18 (1928) 158, no. 17; G. L. Cheesman, “ An Inscription of the 
Equites Singularis Imperatoris from Gerasa,” JRS 4 (1914) 13-16. 

15 Op. cit., 238 ff. 16 See note 14. 
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Where was the emperor at this time? Von Rohden in Pauly- 
Wissowa says at the end of his discussion of year 129: “ Den 
Winter 129/130 wird Hadrian wahrscheinlich** in Antiochia 
zugebracht haben.” McCown,** taking note of the fact that Gerasa 
had changed it name*® to “ Antioch on the Chrysorhoas” and 
that the emperor’s personal bodyguard had wintered there, pro- 
poses that Hadrian himself stayed there, rather than at the me- 
tropolis of northern Syria. However, the evidence to make this 
certain is lacking. It is probable that Hadrian would have pre- 
ferred the metropolis to the provincial town. So apparently 
Rostovtzeff *° believes, for he suggests that the bodyguard came to 
Gerasa ahead of the emperor in order to prepare for his coming. 
The Gerasenes could hardly have furnished suitable quarters and 
honors on short notice. 

Nevertheless, it is plain that Hadrian had a very kindly feeling 
for the little “ Antioch on the Chrysorhoas.” The Equites in- 
scription refers to it as hiera et asylos et autonomos and the dedi- 
cation of the Triumphal Arch has the tone of people fully con- 
scious of imperial favor and wishing wholeheartedly to retain it. 
The building of this massive arch of three gateways, almost as 
imposing as the later one of Constantine in Rome, must have been 
a big undertaking for this comparatively small community, but the 
people probably felt that the occasion justified unusual effort. 

Unless we accept the hypothesis of Gray (following Diirr) that 
Hadrian had already in 117 decided to remake Jerusalem, it is 
natural to suppose that the decision was arrived at during the 
visit of 130. The Emperor reflected upon the loyalty of the people 
of Gerasa, Petra, Tiberias, Caesarea, and Gaza. He also recalled 
the fact that these places had colonnaded streets, baths, temples, 
and the other external appurtenances of Roman culture. Perhaps 
the very acts of looking at classical architecture and observing 
sacrifices to Jupiter would eventually give even this stiff-necked 
people of Jerusalem a Roman soul.” Construction was started 





* Italics mine. 

*C. C. McCown, “New Historical Items from Jerash Inscriptions,” 
JPOS 16 75. 

* Probably in the time of Antiochus III (the Great); see my reasons 
for this dating in AJA 40 273; see also Kraeling in Gerasa 30 ff. 

* Op. cit. 268. Cf. also Macdonald, op. cit. 129. 

"For a discussion of Hadrian’s feeling of a mission to Romanize the 
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and for good measure the law forbidding mutilation was extended 
to cover circumcision.** Hadrian went on his way to Egypt. 

He failed to accomplish his purpose. As long as he remained 
in Egypt, Judaea remained quiet. But by the time he reached 
Greece in the winter of 131/132 he seemed far enough away (éd 
moppw éyévero)** and the fearful Second Revolt broke out (in 132). 
This continued for three years, and many writers claim that 
Hadrian came back in person to quell the uprising. As is often 
the case with Hadrian’s movements, so here again the evidence is 
conflicting and inconclusive. Unfortunately there is no new 
information to offer at this point. 

In any case the Romans won. Aelia Capitolina was finally 
built according to plan. The Emperor, having seen the futility of 
trying to convert the Jews, removed those who still remained in 
their once holy city, and forbade any Jew ever to enter it again on 
pain of death. As a sign of his contempt for the Jewish religion, 
he caused the image of a boar to be erected in front of the south 
gate of the city. 

It now remains to say something of the attempts that have been 
made to determine the actual routes which the Emperor followed. 
Von Rohden,”> following Diirr but without committing himself 


very definitely, seems to favor a journey from Palmyra to Da- 
mascus, thence west to the Mediterranean coast, perhaps taking in 
Berytus (modern Beirut), Sidon, and Tyre. From there western 
Palestine, as far south as Gaza, was visited. Having finished (?) 
with this, “ Weiterhin durchwanderte Hadrian Arabien, . . . und 
kam nun endlich nach Agypten.” ** He entered Egypt at Pelu- 





colonies see Gray, “A Political Ideal of the Emperor Hadrian,” Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1914, I 115-124. 

22 Aelius Spartianus, Vita Hadriani xiv. 2 (in Historia Augusta). 

*8 Dio Cassius Ixix. 12. 1. 

2¢ Eusebius, Chronicle, ed. Schoene, II 169. In view of what actually 
happened and also Hadrian’s dislike of foreign, especially oriental, cults 
(see again Gray’s article on “A Political Ideal of the Emp. Hadrian,” 
121 f.), the Talmudic tradition (known also to contemporary Christians, 
e.g., Chrysostom) that Hadrian early in his reign promised to restore the 
Jewish Temple is not credible. This notion has already been sufficiently 
refuted by Schiirer, op. cit., I 671; Gray, AJSL 39 250; and Henderson, 
op. cit. 214 (likewise Gregorovius, The Emperor Hadrian, London [1898] 
115). 

25 See above, note 5. 

%° Vit. Had. xiv. 4: “ Peregrata Arabia Pelusium venit.” 
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sium, but where he was just before, no one has told us. By “ Ara- 
bia” (Ger. Arabien) is meant practically what is now officially 
called Trans-Jordan, including the towns of Gerasa, Philadelphia, 
and Petra. It is possible that the Emperor went to Pelusium more 
or less directly from Petra via Aila (site near modern ‘Aqabah) *" 
and across Sinai; or he may have gone back to Gaza** via the 
Negeb route before entering Egypt. 

Weber *° would consider the visit to the coast towns of Berytus, 
Sidon, and Tyre as having come later, and proposes instead that 
the imperial party came through the interior from Damascus to 
Bostra, thence to Philadelphia via Gerasa. The visit to Philadel- 
phia is attested by a milestone (CJL, III, 14168). From Phila- 
delphia, says Weber, Hadrian went directly to Jerusalem. (No 
support is offered for this statement and it appears to be a mere 
conjecture). Jerusalem was ordered to be rebuilt as Aelia Capi- 
tolina. Then from Jerusalem Hadrian made a special trip to 
Petra, going directly to Petra and coming back again to Jerusalem, 
whence he journeyed to Gaza and so on to Egypt. 

It is hard to disprove this itinerary proposed by Weber, but 
equally hard to prove it. The passage from eastern to western 
Palestine or vice versa three times seems unnecessary and a bit con- 
fusing. However, it is quite possible that Weber, as against Diirr 
and von Rohden, is right about Hadrian’s entering the country 
through Bostra.*° Rostovtzeff ** thinks so, and the present writer 
has been favorably inclined to this view for some time. Admitting, 
then, this point of Weber’s and ruling out for the moment von 
Rohden’s idea that the Emperor finished his visit on the western 
side of the Jordan before crossing over, there remains one alterna- 
tive; namely, that Hadrian came first to the eastern side (modern 
Trans-Jordan) and completed his visit there before crossing to 
Palestine proper. In other words, Bostra, Gerasa, Philadelphia, 
and Petra could have been visited in order as the first stage of the 
Palestinian tour. Then with a certain amount of retracing, Jeru- 
salem, and doubtless other Cis-Jordanian towns, would follow, with 
Gaza as the last important stopping place before the entry into 


Egypt. 


**Recently explored by the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem; see AASOR 15 46 f. 

** Gregorovius, op. cit. 118. 8° Thid. 239 and Diirr, op. cit. 63, n. 356. 

* Op. cit. 239-245. *1 Op. cit. 268. 
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The Goat and the Knife: An Automatic Solution of an Old Cruz 


For many years, and as recently as 1912 in print, Sanskritists 
debated the interpretation of a Mahabharata verse which appears 
in the Calcutta (ii. 2193) and Bombay (ii. 66. 8) editions in this 
form: 

ajo hi Sastram agilat kilaikah 
Sastre vipanne Sirasdsya bhiimau 
nikrnianam svasya kanthasya ghoram 
tadvad vatram ma krthah pdnduputrath. 


The verse is of special interest because it obviously refers to a 
fable. Moreover, as was first pointed out apparently by Oldenburg 
in the Reports of the Oriental Department of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society VII.208 (St. Petersburg, 1892; see also 
Pischel, ZDMG 47. 86 ff., 1893), what is clearly in essence the same 
story occurs in the Jataka (481; iv. 251). It also occurs in Arabic 


and Greek literature (Fraenkel, ZDMG 46. 737 ff., 1892, and Pischel, 
l.c.). The Jaétaka may be summarized as follows: 


Thieves steal a goat intending to kill and eat it. When they get it 
into a bamboo thicket, they find that none of them has a knife. With 
rather surprising lack of resourcefulness, they decide that they cannot 
kill the goat, and reluctantly let it go. The goat begins to scratch the 
ground, and in so doing shakes a clump of bamboos in which a knife 
has been previously hidden aloft by a reed-worker, so that the knife falls 
to the ground. Seeing this the thieves pick up the knife, recapture the 
goat, and kill it. 


The Arabic version (Fraenkel, 1. c.) occurs repeatedly, once in 4 
story attributed to the time of Mohammed; the Greek, in a story 
from the grammarian Zenobius, of the time of Hadrian. In both the 
animal (a goat in Greece, usually a sheep, once an ox, in Arabia) 
digs up a knife buried in the ground; and in both the knife had 
been intended for the + imal’s own slaughter, but had got lost. 
Fraenkel knew nothing oi the Indian parallel ; he derived the Arabic 
story from the Greek. 

I think Pischel (l.c.) is right in maintaining that the story 
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probably originated in India, and spread thence to the Greek and 
Arabic spheres. 

Pischel also (in ZDMG 44. 497, 1890) remarked that in India 
the story had become proverbial by the time of the Paninean com- 
mentary Ganaratnamahodadhi, where the adjective ajakrpdniya 
“like the she-goat and the knife ” occurs, and is explained in Var- 
dhamina’s gloss by a brief recital of the story, beginning: yathajaya 
bhimim khanantyatmavadhaya krpdno darsitas.... It will be 
noted that this at least suggests that the original version, even in 
India, may be supposed to have had the goat dig up a knife buried 
in the ground, as in the Greek and Arabic versions. I have no doubt, 
in fact, that the Jataka tale is secondary in locating the hidden knife 
aloft in a bamboo thicket. 

All versions agree in treating the story as an instance of a mishap 
brought upon its victim by his own stupid action. 

To come now to the Mbh. verse. It would be unprofitable to dis- 
cuss the various attempts, all more or less forced, to explain the 
text of the vulgate version. But for the sake of bibliographical 
record I here list all the discussions known to me (in addition to 
the articles mentioned above): Pischel, Ved. St. i.182 (1889) ; 
Boehtlingk, ZDMG 43. 604 ff. (1889) and Ber. kgl. sachs. Ges. d. 
Wiss. 48.1 ff.; Roth, ZDMG 44. 371 f. (1890) ; Ludwig, Sitzungs- 
ber. kgl. boehm. Ges. d. Wiss., Kl. f. Phil. etc., 1894, VI, 1-9; 
Andersen, ZDMG 66 (1912). 144f.; Keith, ibid. 338. 

The truth is that the verse, as it stands in the vulgate text, can 
hardly be interpreted at all ; and—what is perhaps more important— 
it can now be shown, by critical study of the mss., to contain cor- 
ruptions in three of its four quarters. Moreover, one of these is 
fatal; for it distorts the sense in such a serious way that the result- 
ing version really seems not to refer to the fable under consideration. 
I can hardly believe that this fable was familiar to the copyist or 
redactor who made this change: namely, agilat, in pada a, instead 
of akhanat, which I can now prove was the original Mbh. reading. 
That is, instead of “dug (up),” the vulgate text says that the goat 
“swallowed ” the knife! Small wonder that commentators and 
interpreters have found it hard to make sense of the verse! 

Secondly, in pada b, instead of sirasdsya bhimau (which has been 
a serious stumbling-block; many scholars have struggled with it 
manfully and even desperately), the true text was padbhir apdsya 
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bhiimim (which, by the way, is quoted by Nilakantha as a variant 
reading). Note that this makes the line “hypermetric” (I use 
quote-marks advisedly, for reasons which I hope will be clear from 
JAOS 59. 166) ; the vulgate reduces it to the desired eleven syllables, 

Thirdly, in pada d, the true reading is khanth instead of krthah, 


Thus the verse is to be read: 


ajo hi sastram akhanat kilaikah 
Sastre vipanne padbhir apadsya bhiimim 
nikrntanam svasya kanthasya ghoram 
tadvad vairam ma khanih painduputrath. 


The wise Vidura speaks: “ For it seems that a certain goat dug 
up a knife, when the knife was lost, knocking away the earth with 
his feet,—(and so dug up) a cruel cutting of his own throat. In 
this manner do not you dig up enmity with the sons of Pandu!” 

The readings here given are established, in my opinion, by the 
mss. readings beyond reasonable doubt. Barring a few minor cor- 
ruptions, they are unanimously presented by the mss. of both the 
Kashmirian and the Southern version, agreement between which 
regularly establishes the original, as was first shown for the Adi 
parvan by Sukthankar. P. P. S. Sastri’s edition of the Southern 
version agrees with our reconstruction thruout, except that (evi- 
dently by a mere blunder) it reads Sdstram and Sastre in padas a 
and b, instead of Sastram and Sastre with all our mss. 

This verse will be ii. 59. 8 of my critical edition. It is interesting, 
even slightly melancholy, to reflect on how much valuable time was 
spent by so many brilliant and distinguished scholars in trying to 
make sense out of what now turns out to be merely a batch of late 
and corrupt rubbish. The importance of the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, inaugurated and set on a firm footing by Dr. V. 8. 
Sukthankar, could hardly be better illustrated. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yale University 
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Endingless Noun Case-Forms in Prakrit 


In my article on “ Nouns of the a-declension in Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 1. 65 ff., I called 
attention (pp. 66-8) to the existence in the Lalitavistara of in- 
strumental, ablative, genitive, and locative singular forms of a-stem 
nouns without ending ; that is, the form ends in -a, like the “ stem.” 
Since the same form is often used also as nominative and accusative, 
this means that the bare stem has come to be used for any singular 
case. I noted the obvious fact that this “ generalized singular form ” 
might suggest the attainment of a linguistic stage like that of the 
modern vernaculars, most of which have (for many nouns) only one 
form in the singular (or, for other nouns, two forms only, one of 
them used before the postpositions as “ crude stem ” or “ inflectional 
base”). This form in -a can be explained (as I also pointed out) 
as a historical-phonetic development in the nom., acc., and abl. 
cases, but in the others it must be analogical. The LV. occurrences 
are not numerous, but hardly questionable. To those quoted 1. c. 
add LV. 323.11 nidhi drsta (Bibl. Ind. ed. with one Lefmann ms. 
drsti) yatha hi palayati ko ci naro, “ as some man might run away 
when a treasure is seen; ” drsta, locative absolute. 

At that time I failed to state, because I did not know, that there 
is some evidence for this usage in Prakrit. This evidence (I may 
plead in defense) was not easily accessible then. It is found chiefly 
in various passages of Ramagarman’s Prakrtakalpataru (a late 
Prakrit grammar of the “oriental school”). Of this work only 
parts had been published (by Sir George Grierson), and these did 
not include the principal reference. In verse 8 of his chapter on 
Apabhramga (Sakha 3, Stabaka 1; Grierson, Ind. Ant. 51 [1922], 
p. 18 f.), Ramagarman allows in Ap. the bare stem for all cases of 
a-stems, optionally. In Sakha 2, Stabaka 2, verse 30 (Grierson, Ind. 
Ant. 56 and 5%, Supplements, pp. 12, 34), Ramaéarman says of 
Magadhi that “there may be confusion (or interchange) of the 
case-endings of nouns” (sydd vyatyayah kvapi supo vibhakter), 
which might, tho only by liberal interpretation, be stretched to 
cover such usage as that under consideration. He makes a like state- 
ment also for Sakariki (Sakari), and further says that in that dia- 
lect “scholars recognize occasional loss of case-endings ” (supdm 
tvacil lopam usanti dhirah), see op. cit. pp. 12, 36. 

6 
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But much more important than any of these is Rimaégarman’s 
statement about “ basic Prakrit,” that is Maharastri, in his Sakhj 
1, just published (posthumously) by Luigia Nitti-Dolci. There we 
read (Stabaka 6, verse 2) : 


lug jassasor va tu nitamnasinam. 


The context deals with noun and pronoun declension, specifically 
with short a-stems. The technical terms are well-known and are 
explained, moreover, by the commentator on the preceding verse, 
The meaning is clear and certain: “ The endings of the nom. and 
ace. pl. are lost, and those of the loc., instr., acc., and abl. sing. may 
be lost.” Unfortunately the commentator gives no samples of the 
forms called for by this rule, except the nom. pl. But the latter part 
can only mean that the bare stem may be used in the cases named, 
This is recognized, with wonderment, by the editor: “ Des formes 
sans désinence au locatif, 4 instrumental, a l’accusatif et 4 V’ablatif 
du singulier sont vraiment difficiles 4 admettre. D’autre part le ms, 
est trés clair sur ce point.” 

Probably Mme. Nitti-Dolci was not really thinking of the accv- 
sative; in Apabhraméa at least, and in Buddhist Hybrid Skt., it 
often ends in -a. But her astonishment at the rest of the rule is as 
comprehensible as my own when I discovered the LV. forms. The 
two sets of data, however, confirm and support each other. To- 
gether they seem to me to make it certain that at least to some ex- 
tent, in some dialects, the “stem ” in -a was used as a generalized 
singular case-form in Prakrit a-stems. Perhaps the rarity (if not 
total lack) of such forms in the literature may be due to standard- 
ization, in the manuscript tradition, or possibly in the conventions 
of the authors; yet such a theory is hard to reconcile with the pre- 
vailing and notorious variety of inflectional forms in all Prakrit 
dialects as we know them. 

Pischel’s grammar (§ 364) remarks that in Apabhraméa “the 
bare stem is often used as nom., acc., and gen. sg. and pl., both in 
a-stems and others ”; referring for authority to Hemacandra iv. 344 
(nom. and acc.) and 345 (gen.). It is curious that the one and 
only case, besides nom.-acc., for which Hemacandra and Pischel 
recognize this usage (in Ap.), is the genitive, which is most sur- 
prisingly omitted in Ramagarman’s list of Maharastri uninflected 
case-forms. (I find it hard, however, to attach any serious signifi 
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cance to this omission.) Pischel adds shortly after the sentence 
quoted: “In other dialects also the stem is occasionally used, in 
yerses, instead of a case-form.” Apparently, then, for any case-form ? 
But the examples quoted by Pischel (from AMg. and Mg.) are ex- 
cusively nominatives. Or does “a case-form ” mean “ one of the 
three cases just mentioned for Apabhraméa, viz. nom., acc., and 
gen.” ? In any event, Pischel quotes no such forms, for any case or 
in any dialect, except nominatives in AMg. and Mg., and noms., 
aces., and gens, in Apabhraméa. 

Jacobi, in the Introduction to the Bhavisatta Kaha, p. 32*, also 
notes the rule of Hemacandra iv. 345, but says these “ uninflected 
genitives” are rare in his text, except where they may be inter- 
preted rather as prior parts of compounds. Yet he notes one or two 
other uninflected stems as case-forms, viz. loc.-instr. plurals (in- 
cuding once a stem in ~). 

I owe the stimulus for this little study to Luigia Nitti-Dolci’s 
valuable edition of Ramagarman. I may be permitted to join 
our colleagues in France, her adopted country, in mourning the 
untimely death of this brilliant and accomplished young scholar, 
whose publications on the Prakrit grammarians are the most im- 
portant contribution to that subject by a single individual since 
Pischel, and make us wish all the more that she had lived to con- 
tinue them. The most important ones are: Les grammariens 
prakrits (Paris, A. Maisonneuve, 1938); Le PrakrtanuSdsana de 
Purusottama (Paris, Société Asiatique, 1938); Edition de la 
premiere sikha du Prakrtakalpataru de Ramasarman (Paris, 
Champion, 1939; = Bibl. Ec. H. Et. no, 273). 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yale University 


Persian Documents from Mughal India 


Rey. Ropert H. Hannum, now of Sand Spring, Oklahoma, but 
formerly of Ewing College, Allahabad, India, has recently brought 
to Professor Sprengling’s attention eighteen Persian legal docu- 
ments, private and public, from the later Mughal Empire of India. 
These were issued in the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad during 
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the period A. H. 1116-1205/a. D. 1704-1791. They are, with one 
exception, in good condition of preservation. The private docu. 
ments, fourteen in number, are written in the Persian nast‘lik script 
on a cream-colored, hand-made paper of good quality, but varying 
markedly in thickness. The four public documents are in the diff. 
cult Persian shikastah or “broken” script, generally very illegible 
and frequently puzzling even to natives.* The paper of these docu- 
ments is thicker and more compact than any used for the private 
contracts. 

One of the fourteen private documents deals with the administra- 
tion of an estate, involving payment of debts and settlement of 
property, and a cash sum of Rs. 3940-0-0. A second is a lease of 
agricultural land for a period of one hundred years. The remain- 
ing twelve documents are contracts of sale of agricultural land, in 
which, to judge by the names, both Muslims and Hindus are par- 
ticipating. The sums involved vary from Rs. 62-0-0 to Rs. 1132-5-0; 
half of the price is in each case paid in cash at the time of the con- 
tract. The contracts are drawn in accordance with the Muslim lav. 
Although the sentences are Persian in structure, the vocabulary and 
terminology of the documents are nevertheless largely Arabic. Short 
terms as well as long drawn-out Arabic phrases, established in 
Arabic legal usage in long passed centuries, are freely and repeatedly 
used. 

The documents bear a threefold date—the regnal year of the 
ruling Mughul Emperor, the year of the Hijrah, and the year of the 
Fasli or “harvest ” era. This last was an official solar year estab- 
lished for north-west India in 963/1556 by Akbar the Great. It 
began in July and was used chiefly in connection with agricultural 
economics and returns. The documents are signed and sealed by 





*The paper of one of these is so fine that it suggests “ India paper ”—an 
Oxford importation from India about the middle of the 19th century. It is 
difficult to trace the origin of this type of paper, though we do know that 
such paper was made in Kashmir in the 16th and 17th centuries. Cf. 
Robert Sindall, Paper Technology (London, 1920), 356-58, and Dard 
Hunter, Papermaking through Eighteen Centuries (New York, 1930), 239. 

?This script is used for some marginal notations in the private docw- 
ments. Several of these documents have marginal notations in what looks 
like Hindi. 

8’ Friedrich Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie (Leipzig, 1906-14), Vol. I, 393 f. 
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number of witnesses ; some have as many as fourteen seals, those of 
the kadis and muftts being usually the most prominent in the group. 

The four public documents concern matters of economic adminis- 
tration in the then provinces of Oudh and Allahabad. They involve 
sums of money ranging from 15,000 to 306,000 (three laks [Indian 
lakh] and six thousands) dams.* The earliest and longest of these 
seems to be a complaint against the administration of a jdgir and 
a request for much needed redress. It bears the official seal of Kamar 
al-Din Khan, wazir of Emperor Muhammad Nasir al-Din (1131- 
61/1719-48), and is dated in the 26th year of that Emperor’s reign, 
that is, 1156/1743. The date on the seal, however, is 1136/1723-4; 
this was the year in which Kamar al-Din was appointed wazir,® and 
therefore the year in which the seal itself was struck. 

The other documents seem to deal with the revenue derived from 
territorial subdivisions (aS py) of the districts ( Sy) of the pro- 
vinces (@yo) of Oudh and Allahabad. They bear the seal of 
Safdar Jang, wazir of Emperor Muhammad Ahmad (1161-67/ 
1748-54). The date on the seal is 1161/1748, and the documents 
themselves are dated one from the first and two from the second 
year of the reign. 

It is to be readily seen that these documents have for their his- 
torical background the turbulent period in the downward course of 
the rapidly decaying Mughal Empire. It is a period in which the 
weak Emperors, further demoralized by the disasterous invasion of 
Nadir Shih (1738-39) and others, are forced to share their pro- 
vinces with the British East India Company on the one hand and 
their own ambitious nobility on the other. The Safdar Jang of 
these documents was one of the latter. He was the Nawwab of Oudh 
(1739-54) and successor to Sa‘adat Khan Burhan al-Mulk (1722- 
89), founder of the Nawwab dynasty of Oudh.* The successive 
appointments of the Nawwabs of Oudh as wazirs of the Empire, is 





‘A dim represents one-fortieth of a rupee; cf. Steingass, Persian English 
Dictionary, “ ,\.y.” The ideas as to the value of a lak (,e\J) differ; 


it seems that in Persia the term signifies 10,000, while in India it signifies 
100,000. Cf. Phillott, D. C., Higher Persian Grammar (Calcutta, 1919), 
lf. It is naturally used for the larger sum in these Indian documents. 
*For Kamar al-Din, see The Siyar-ul-Mutakherin ed. and tr. by John 
Briggs, Vol. I (London, 1832), 332 and 337. 
‘Cf. Ency. of Islam III 633-35 and 1014-16, arts. “ Mughal ” and “ Oudh.” 
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an indication of their great power. Safdar Khan’s son, the Nawwib- 
wazir Shuja‘ al-Dawlah (1754-75) tried his strength against the 
English only to be defeated in the Battle of Buxor in 1764.’ Ip 
the resulting treaty of Allahabad (1765) Clive settled the fate of 
both these provinces. By the treaty terms the Nawwab-wazir was 
allowed to keep his province of Oudh, where he held his court at 
Lucknow; and the Emperor Shah ‘Alam (1759-1806) to keep the 
provinces of Kara and Allahabad, with his court at Allahabad. It 
is not very long before Warren Hastings is on the scene forcing 
reforms on the Nawwab of Oudh in 1781, and involving himself in 
the unfortunate episode of the Bagams of Oudh, which played 
prominent a part in his impeachment. 

The eighteen documents of which the above brief and preliminary 
account is given, are, according to information given by Rev. 
Hannum, specimens of a large collection of some 300 documents 
from the same locale and period. The entire collection doubtles 
merits careful study by those interested in any phase of the 
administration and decay of the Mughul Empire of India. 


Nasia ABBOTT 
University of Chicago 





*Ibid.; IV 257 art. “ Shah ‘Alam.” 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Criental Society 


AT THE MEETING AT BALTIMORE, MD., 1939 


The One Hundred and Fifty-first Meeting of the Society was 
held at Baltimore, Md., on April 11, 12, 13, 1939, upon the invi- 
tation of The Johns Hopkins University and the Baltimore Mu- 
sum of Art. The following were among the members of the 


Society who participated in the sessions: 


W. R. B. Acker 
W. F. Albright 
H. W. Bailey 

L. C. Barret 

K. Biggerstaff 
C. W. Bishop 
C.J. Blair 

F.R. Blake 

D. Bodde 

H. Borton 

M. Bouchard 
R.S8. Britton 
W.N. Brown 
F.W. Buckler 
L.8. Bull 

M. Burrows 

D, A. J. Cardozo 
M.L. Cassady 

Y. Z. Chang 

4. K. Coomaraswamy 
J.D. Cooney 

G. B. Cressey 
LH. DeLong 
Mrs. A. S. DeWitt 
H. H. Dubs 

P.E. Dumont 

G. 8. Duncan 
J.J. L. Duyvendak 
L. Dyen 

E.S. Eaton 

F. Edgerton 


W. F. Edgerton 
M. B. Emeneau 
R. M. Engberg 
J. K. Fairbank 
M. F. Farley 
N. A. Faris 

G. Fox 

A. H. Fry 

V. J. Furst 

E. M. Gale 

G. E. Gaskill 
M. J. Gates 

H. S. Gehman 
B. Geiger 

H. L. Ginsberg 
A. Goetze 

L. C. Goodrich 
C. H. Gordon 
E. Grant 

M. Graves 

E. A. Hahn 

A. R. Hall 

D. G. Haring 
Z.8. Harris 

P. K. Hitti 
Mrs. L. H. Hough 
P. E. Huffman 
H. P. Hurd 

M. I. Hussey 
Mrs, A. V. W. Jackson 
V. Jacobs 


A. Jeffery 
J. Johnson 
E. J. Jurji 
G. A. Kennedy 
R. G. Kent 
W. C. Klein 
P. Kosok 
C. H. Kraeling 
H. M. G. Labatt-Simon 
T. E. LaFargue 
K. 8S. Latourette 
O. Lattimore 
W. R. Leete 
J. Lewy 
F.-K. Li 
I. Lichtenstidter 
A. A. MacRae 
D. I. Macht 
A. Maginnis 
R. Marcus 
C. D. Matthews 
S. V. McCasland 
T. J. Meek 
Mrs. B. C. Merrill 
J. A. Montgomery 
J. Morgenstern 
O. Neugebauer 
J.J. Obermann 
C. J. Ogden 
H. M. Orlinsky 
A. Pawley 
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C. H. Peake S. Sakanishi W. R. Taylor 

S. Phelps C. B. Sargent P. Tedesco 

J. M. Plumer I. Schapiro L. L. Uhl 

H. I. Poleman R. Sell M. Vogelstein 
J. A. Pope O. Shimizu G. von Griinebaum 
E. H. Pritchard J. H. Shryock E. von Porada 
H. Ranke M. A. Simsar L. Waterman 
R. W. E. Reid L. P. Smith E. Weil 

E. O. Reischauer M. B. Smith W. G. Williams 
Mrs. J. Reischauer E. A. Speiser F. V. Winnett 
S. M. Reynolds F. Spiegelberg K. A. Wittfogel 
D. M. Robinson F. J. Stephens R. E. Wolfe 

W. Rosenau W. F. Stinespring J. K. Yamagiwa 
S. Rosenblatt E. H. Sturtevant H. B. Young 

A. Sachs N. L. Swann 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the meeting was called to order by President 
LeRoy C. Barret at 10.15 a. M. on Tuesday, April 11, in the Audi- 
torium of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 


A. BUSINESS MEETING 


Prof. W. F. Albright reported on behalf of the local Committee 
on Arrangements concerning plans for the Society’s arrangements 
and concerning exhibitions in the Baltimore Museum of Art and 
the Walters Art Gallery. 

Greetings were extended to the Society on behalf of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art by Mr. H. W. Treide, and on behalf of Presi- 
dent I. Bowman and The Johns Hopkins University by W. F. 


Albright. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


After certain remarks of an informal nature the Secretary sub- 
mitted his report as follows: 


1. The Society was represented by official delegates at various meetings 
and celebrations taking place during the year, as follows: 


The 20th International Congress of Orientalists, at Brussels, Belgium, 
Sept. 5-10, 1938, by Profs. W. F. Albright and N. J. Reich. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for Old Testament Study, at Oxford, 
England, Sept. 20-23, 1938, by Prof. W. F. Albright. 

The 43rd Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, at Philadelphia, Pa., March 31 and April 1, 1939, by 
Profs. J. A. Montgomery and R. G. Kent. 
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The Society will be represented at the Centennial Celebration of Duke 
University on April 21-23, 1939, by Prof. E. Russell. 


9, We mourn the death of the following members: 


Baron Alexander von Stael-Holstein, born Jan. 1, 1877. At one time 
Professor at the Russian Imperial University and since the war Professor 
at the University of Peking, he became a member in 1931 and died March 
16, 1937. A gifted Sanskritist, he made significant contributions to the 
study of the cultural relations between India and China, establishing the 
Sino-Indian Institute as an instrument for the continuance of these studies. 

Rev. John Campbell, of New York City, a member of the Society since 
1896, Rector of the Episcopal Church of the Mediator in New York, student 
of Biblical literature and religion, who died March 18, 1937. 

Mr. M. W. Wheeler, industrialist of San Francisco, California, and 
patron of learning, who became a member in 1937 and died March 7, 1938. 

Professor Arnold Walther, born in Hamburg, Germany, on May 1, 1880, 
at one time a member of the staff of the Vorderasiatische Abteilung of the 
Staatliche Museen of Berlin, since 1930 at the Oriental Institute at Chicago 
and since 1932 a member of the Society. He died May 18, 1938. In the 
six volumes of Hittite texts from Boghazkoi which he published, he created 
a lasting monument to his own industry and scholarship, and made a 
significant contribution to the source material for the knowledge of the 
ancient Orient. 

Jacob Wackernagel, Professor of Comparative and General Linguistic 
Science in the University of Basel, who was elected a corporate member in 
1921, was made an honorary member in 1931, and died May 22, 1938. He 
was unique in his supreme mastery both of comparative and historical 
Indo-European grammar, and of Sanskrit philology. His Altindische 
Grammatik, unhappily unfinished, but which, it is hoped, will be completed 
by an able younger associate, will be for generations the standard authority 
on Sanskrit grammar. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., born Aug. 11, 1879, died July 26, 1938, a member of the 
Society since 1899, author of many works of ethnological and linguistic 
importance, his work had for many years centered in the field of Algonkian 
linguistics in which he was the supreme authority, but included also 
related fields of social organization and general ethnology of these and 
neighboring tribes of American Indians, and studies in Indology. 

Professor Frederick T. Kelly, of the University of Wisconsin, born June 
14, 1861, died August 22, 1938. Well-known and beloved by colleagues and 
students as a teacher of Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek, himself a student 
of philology and archaeology, he became a member of the Society in 1917, 
and participated in the foundation of the Society’s Middle West Branch, 
whose Vice-President he was in 1926-1927. 

Sir Robert Mond, industrialist, patron of archaeological exploration in 
Egypt and Palestine, president of the Egypt Exploration Society, treasurer 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, vice-president of the Archaeological 
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Institute of the University of London, and member of many learned Socie. 
ties, he died Oct. 22, 1938, having been a member of the American Orientg| 
Society since 1921. 

Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle, of New Haven, Conn., a member of the Society 
since 1925, who died Jan. 25, 1939. He was a student of Dravidian ]ap. 
guages and published several communications on this subject in the 
JOURNAL, 

Professor Edward Sapir, Sterling Professor of Anthropology and Lin. 
guistics at Yale University. He was born at Lauenburg, Pomerania, in 
1884 and died at New Haven on Feb. 4, 1939, having been a member of the 
Society since 1933. A master of linguistic science, and one of the two 
founders of the standard method of investigating unwritten languages, he 
made significant contributions to cultural anthropology, to the psychology 
of language, and to the descriptive and historical grammar of Indo. 
European, Semitic, Chinese, African and American languages. 

Honorable Charles R. Crane, of New York and Chicago, industrialist 
and diplomat, former U. S. Minister to China, and member of various 
diplomatic missions and commissions representing the United States in its 
relations to Oriental countries, he was elected Honorary Associate of the 
Society in 1921, and died Feb. 15, 1939, in the eightieth year of his life. 

Professor Moses Buttenwieser, born April 5, 1862, at Beerfelden, Ger- 
many, from 1897 until his retirement in 1934, Professor of Biblical Exe- 
gesis at the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, Ohio, he became a men- 
ber of the Society in 1917, and was known to all through his faithful 
attendance upon its meeting and through his publications as a learned 
interpreter of the Old Testament. He died on March 12, 1939. 


3. To our losses by death in the past year (12) we must add the number 
of those who have found it necessary to resign (32), and the number of 
those who were dropped from the rolls (9). Our losses during the year thus 
total 53. In the same period, due to the work of the Membership Con- 
mittee under Prof. O. R. Sellers as chairman, and due to the codperation of 
our members, 70 persons have been elected to membership and have quali- 
fied for membership in the manner prescribed by the Constitution. One 
former member was reinstated and four Honorary Members were elected, 
giving a total of 75 new members to compensate for the loss of 53 pre- 
viously on our rolls. Our total membership as of April 5 of this year is 
therefore 735 as compared with 713 reported at the Philadelphia meeting. 


4. In the present year the following are celebrating the 50th anniversary 
of their election to membership in the Society: 
Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Corporate member since 1889; 
Honorary Member since 1905. 


Prof. Henry Hyvernat, of Washington, D. C. 
Prof. David Philipson, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. KRAELING, 
Secretary. 
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It was voted that the report be received. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to send the So- 
ciety’s greetings to Sir George Grierson and Professors Hyvernat 
and Philipson at the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of their 


membership in the Society. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer submitted the following report upon the Society’s 
finances for the fiscal and calendar year 1938: 


. CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 


This is to certify that as of December 31, 1938, Yale University is hold- 
ing for account of the American Oriental Society the following securities: 


$6,000 mortgage on 688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
2,000 Morris & Essex 3%s of 2000 

2,000 Pacific Gas & Electric 4s of 1964 

2,000 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 4s of 1953 
2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 

1,000 Niagara Falls Power 3%s of 1966 

1,000 American Telephone & Telegraph 34s of 1961 

10 shs. Bankers Trust Company 

10 First National Bank of Boston 

15 American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

10 Chemical Bank & Trust Company 

5 Union Pacific Railroad 

20 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific preferred (nominal value) 


The cash balance as of December 31, 1938, is $2,023.64. 
Yale University. 
By H. J. OSTRANDER, Cashier. 


INVESTMENTS 


Date of Book Value Market Value “Yield 
“A Purchase Dec. 31, 1938 


Mortgage $6,000.00 $6,000.00 6% 


Bonds 


1 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Oct. 16,’36 1,011.90 1,057.50 3%% 
2 East. Gas & Fuel Mar. 31, ’36 1,936.67 1,235.00 4% 
2 Morris & Essex July 9,’35 1,900.68 1,060.00 31%L% 
1 Niag. Falls Power June 25,’36 1,051.47 1,100.00 314% 
2 Pac. Gas & Elec. July 9,35 2,096.39 2,230.00 4% 
2 Term. R.R. St.Louis July 9,’35 2,120.12 2,090.00 4% 
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Stocks 


10 Amer. Tel. & Tel. June 3,36 1,660.35 1, 


5 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Mar. 29, ’37 855.53 
20 Chic., R. I. & Pac. Dee. 16,712 1.00* 
5 Union Pac. R. R. Feb. 26, ’37 666.78 
10 Chem. Bk. & Trust Oct. 16,’36 667.50 
10 Bankers Trust June 11, ’36 605.00 
10 First Nat.Bk.Boston June 11, ’36 465.00 


500.00 $9.00 
750.00 9.00 
10.00 default 
490.00 $6.00 
440.00 1,80 
460.00 2.00 
375.00 = 2.00 





$21,038.39 $18, 


BALANCE SHEET 
Book Value 
Assets Dec. 31, 1937 


Investments (book value) $21,957.39 
2,327.50 


$24,284.89 


Liabilities 
Trust Funds 
Life Member Fund 
Reserve Fund 


$24,284.89 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 


Monograph Account Balance 
Held for Monograph Purchasers 
Held for Offprint Authors 
Committee on Research Balance 
Committee on Membership Balance 





797.50 


Book Value 
Dee. 31, 1938 


$21,038.39 
2,023.64 


$23,062.03 


$13,300.00 
4,330.00 
2,000.00 


$19,630.00 
3,432.03 


$23,062.03 


* Written off per order of Executive Committee and carried at nominal 


value only. 
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Graham Committee Balance 
General Account Balance, current year income $375.99 
General Account Balance, carried over 


Total General Account $560.97 560.97 


$3,432.03 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Cash Balance, Dec. 31, 1937 $2,327.50 


Income 
$3,240.23 

Interest 1,022.57 
Use of Mailing List 4.50 
JourNAL Sales (Press) 406.94 

* ” ( Office ) 56.55 
Contribution to JAOS 58/1 275.26 
Refunds from Authors 535.19 
Subventions to Monographs 1,691.82 
Monograph Sales + Credit 
Refund of Adv. on Monographs 
Offprint Sale Refund 

“ Cost Refund 


Library Cat. Sales 
7,838.5] 


Total $10,166.01 


Expenditures 


JourNAL Account $3,815.98 
JournaL Authors 349.74 
Monograph Account 2,688.60 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 904.44 
Offprint Account 78.32 
Committee on Membership 28.50 

" “ Prom. Or. Research 22.00 
ASOR (Contribution) 25.00 
ACLS ( “ 25.00 
Librarian 

8,142.37 


$ 2,023.64 
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5. GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Income 
Balance carried over 
Dues (Arrears) 
(Current ) 
” (Advance) 
Interest 


Returned from Sec’y-Treas. Account. . .. 


Expenditure 


American Schools 
ACLS dues 
JOURNAL Account 


“cc “ 


“ “ 


Secretary-Treasurer Account 
Membership Committee 
Committee on Research 
Graham Committee 

Interest added to Abbott Fund 
JOURNAL Account to balance 
Offprint Account to balance 
Librarian’s Account to balance 


Remainder for the year 


Balance 


$4,267.30 
95.56 
$4,362.86 


$ 560.97 


6. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 


Income 


Se TO, GE BIG cc cviccccceveecs 


Held for JourNAL Purchase 


Sales Yale Press 
Sales (Office) 
Contribution to 58/1 
Refunds from Authors 


wie ao shi .$ 360.91 


1.50 
2,023.62 
100.00 
400.00 
406.94 
56.55 
275.26 
535.19 


$4,159.97 
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Eapenditure 


1,057.18 


$3,337.71 

60 

Honoraria 400.00 
Addressograph 4.50 
Editorial Expenses 59.71 
Postage (Office) 13.46 
Expended for Authors 549.74 


$4,365.72 


4,365.72 


Balance 0,000.00 


Receivable from Authors 


JAOS 57 
JAOS 58 


Income 

Balance Dec. 31, 1937 $3,135.21 
Credits held Dec. 31, 1937 32.06 
Subvention (AOS XII) 1,391.82 
Refund of Advance on AOS XII 40.63 
Subvention (AOS XIII) 300.00 
509.01 

.23 


$5,408.96 


Expenditure 


AOS VII (Express) 

“(Refund to Waverly Press) 
AOS VIII (Storage of plates) 
AOS XII Publication cost 
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Refund to Yale Press (Barton) 
Advertising 
Postage and Supplies 


Gross INCOME FROM SALES ITEMIZED 


Barton, Royal Inscriptions $14.65 
AOS I (Blake) 45.39 
II-III (Edgerton) 27.03 
IV (Emeneau) 12.20 
V (Albright ) 8.17 
VI ( Pfeiffer ) 37.86 
(Emeneau-U. L.)......... 16.92 
(Harris) 143.46 
(Barret) 22.55 
(Cross ) 15.70 
(Shryock) 95.83 
(Poleman) 28.87 
(Hamilton ) 12.12 
(Burrows) 28.26 
$509.01 
Receivable from Monograph Purchasers 


In hand 


OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 


Income 
Balance Dec. 31, 1937 (credits to authors) 
Refund, Offprint 8 
Sales Offprint 


$2,720.36 


_—___. 


$2,719.18 
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Expenditure 


Postage 
Cost Offprint 


Refunds to Authors 
Offprint 3 


Expenditure 


Balance, held for author (Offprint 2) 


Q, SECTETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 


Income 
Per Budget 


Expenditure 


Secretarial and Clerical Asst 
Annual Meeting 

Postage, Supplies, Express 
Honorarium 

Travel 

Addressograph 

Accounting Services 


$285.50 
131.70 
197.50 
200.00 
60.00 
19.74 


$1,000.00 
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10. COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Income 


Balance Dec. 31, 1937 
Per Budget 


Expenditure 


Postage and Expenses 


Balance Dec. 31, 1938 


11. 
Income 
Per Budget 


Expenditure 
Stationery and Postage 


Balance Dec. 31, 1938 


12. 
Income 


Per Budget 
Expenditure 


Balance Dec. 31, 1938 


18. 
Income 


Catalogue Sales 


Expenditure 
Postage and Supplies 


Expenditure 


Balance Dec. 31, 1938 
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14. CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the American Oriental Society for the calendar year 1938, have verified 
the list of securities held and believe them to be correct and in accord 
with the report transmitted. 

(Signed): E. H. Srurtevant, 
G. A. KENNEDY, 


Auditing Committee. 
It was voted to receive the report. 


The Treasurer submitted the following as the report upon the 
finances of the Middle West Branch: 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1938 $185.53 


Session, April lst and 2nd 
Postage 
Secretarial help 
Printing 


Total costs 


$116.29 
6.00 


Balance on hand, Apr. 2, 1938 $122.29 
Session, December 30th and 31st 
Postage 
Secretarial help 
Printing 
Programs—American Historical Association. . 
Hotel—Tips and Inc 


Total costs 


Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1938 
Audited and found correct. 
O. R. SELLERS (Chairman), 


FLoyp V. FILson, 
G. Ernest WricHr, 


Auditing Committee. 


It was voted to receive the report. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


Prof. W. N. Brown presented the following as the report of the 
Editors of the Society’s publications: 


During the year 1938-39 the editors have published parts 2, 3, and 4 of 
Volume 58 of the Society’s JOURNAL, and part 1 of Volume 59. Volume 
58, as completed, contained 723 pages and is the largest volume of the 
JOURNAL ever issued. The second number of Volume 58 was issued in 
memory of the late Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. 

In the American Oriental Series the editors have published four volumes 
during the year. 

Volume 12, Horace I. Poleman, A Census of Indic Manuscripts in the 
United States and Canada 

Volume 13, Clarence H. Hamilton, Wei Shih Er Shih Lun 

Volume 14, Albrecht Goetze, The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi 

Volume 15, Miller Burrows, The Basis of Israelite Marriage 

Volume 12 was entirely manufactured at the cost of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, which had financed the preparation of the work itself. 
Volumes 13 and 14 were manufactured largely at the cost of the Council. 


W. NorMAN Brown, Editor, 
JOHN K. SHRyYOCK, Associate Editor, 
E. A. SPEISER, Associate Editor. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Secretary presented the following as the report of Mr. B. 
Knollenberg, the Society’s Librarian : 


During the year 1938/39, 71 volumes and 249 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Library. Of the periodicals 247 were in continuance 
of sets already in the Library; 2 represent titles new to the Library. Two 
new titles have been added to the list of exchanges: New Indian Antiquary 
and the Bulletin of The American Institute for Iranian art and archae- 
ology. Sixty-three volumes have been forwarded to the Editors of the 
JOURNAL for purposes of review. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 
Aiyappan, A. Social and physical anthropology of the Nayadis of Mala- 
bar. 1937. (Madras government museum. Bull. New series, v. Il, 
no. 4) 
American institute for Iranian art and archaeology. Bulletin, v. 5, no. 1. 
1937. 
American philosophical society. Year book, 1937. 1938. 
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Anthropological papers. 1938. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau of 
American ethnology. Bulletin 119) 

Anthropological society of Bombay. Jubilee volume. 1938. 

Archil. [Collected works] v. 2. 1937. 

Bartsch, P. The tree snails of the genus cochlostyla of Mindoro Province, 
Philippine Islands. 1938. (U. S. National museum, Bulletin 100, 
v. 6, pt. 9) 

Beke, O. Tscheremissische Miirchen, Sagen und Erzihlungen. 1938. 
(Suomalais-ugrilainen seura. Toimituksia LXXVI) 

Bible. The book of Psalms. Thoroughly rev. ed. 1899. [In Tulu] 

Bible. The New Testament tr. from the original Greek into Tulu. Rev. 
version. 1894. 

Bibliographie bouddhique. VI. Mai 1933-Mai 1934. Index général des 
tomes I-VI. 1936. 

Burrows, M. The basis of Israelite marriage. 1938. (American oriental 
series, v. 15) 

Chan Tak Wan. A synonymy of names of distinguished Chinese, ancient 
and modern. 1937. 

Collinder, B. Lautlehre des waldlappischen Dialektes von Giillivare. 1938. 
(Suomalais-ugrilainen seura. Toimituksia. LXXIV) 

Damascus. Institut frangais. Les monuments ayyoubides de Damas. 
Livr. 1. [1938] - 

Delba, M. Osnovatel’ abkhazskoi literatury: Dmitrii Guliia. 1937. 
(Akademija nauk, Leningrad. Gruzinskil filial, Tiflis. Institut 
abhazkoi kul’tury. Trudy, v. 7) 

Erlanger, R. von. Mélodies tunisiennes. 1937. (Bibliothéque musicale du 
Musée Guimet. Premiére série—t. III) 

Framji Jamshedji Davar. Across the Sahara. With a foreword by Sir 
Herbert Palmer. [1937] 

Gajastak Abalish. Pahlavi text with transliteration, English translation, - 
notes and glossary by H. F. Chacha. 1936. 

Gaudiche, P. La genése des langues. [1938] 

Goetze, A. The Hittite ritual of Tunnawi interpreted by A. Goetze in 
cojperation with E. H. Sturtevant. 1938. (American oriental series, 
v. 14) 

—— The tenses of Ugaritic. 1938. (Publications of the American oriental 
society. Offprint series, no. 8) 

Hall, H. U. The Sherbro of Sierra Leone. A preliminary report on the 
work of the University museums expedition to West Africa, 1937. 
1938. 

Hall, R. A., jr. An analytical grammar of the Hungarian language. 
[1938] (Language monograph, no. 18) 

Hambly, W. D. Anthropometry of the Ovimbundu Angola. [1938] (Field 
museum of natural history. Publ. 426. Anthropological series, v. 
25, no. 2) 

Hilaire de Barenton. L’origine des langues, des religions et des peuples. 
Pt. 2,t. 1. 1933. (His &tudes orientales, no. 8) 
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Hsiian-tsang. Wei shih er shih lun; or, The treatise in twenty stanzas op 
representation-only, by Vasubandhu. Tr. from the Chinese version by 
C. H. Hamilton. 1938. (American oriental series, v. 13) 

Iran league. Dokhma. A scientific method of disposal of the dead among 
Zoroastrians. 1936. 

Jenness, D. The Sarcee Indians of Alberta. [1938] (Canada. Dept. of 
mines and resources. Bull. no. 90. Anthropological series, no. 23) 

Jews. Liturgy and ritual. Zur Friihgeschichte des Mahzor: Genizafrag. 

mente mit palistinischer Punktation, hrsg., iibers. und erklirt von 
Rafael Edelmann. 1934. (Bonner orientalistische Studien, Hft. 6) 

Jews. Liturgy and ritual. Zur Liturgie der babylonischen Juden: Geniz- 
Texte hrsg., iibers. und bearb. von Menahem Zulay. 1933 (Bonner 
orientalistische Studien, Hft. 2) 

Kats, G. A bibliography of Shintd. 1938. 

Kawase Ichiro. Ko kwatsu-zhi ban no ken-kyu. 1937. 2v. 

Ko kwatsu-zhi bon ten-ran kwai moku-roku. [1937] 

Keesing, F. M. The Menomini Indians of Wisconsin. 1939. (Memoirs of 
the American philosophical society, v. X) 

Kharegat, R. A tourist guide to Iran. 1935. 

Laufer, B. The American plant migration. Part I: The potato prepared 
for publication by C. M. Wilbur. [1938] (Field museum of natural 
history. Publ. 418. Anthropological series, v. 28, no. 1) 

Lescot, R. Enquéte sur les Yezidis de Syrie et du Djebel Sindjar. 1938. 
(Mémoires de l'Institut francais de Damas, t. 5) 

Lingnan journal. Canton, 1935. 6v. [In Chinese] 

Lingnan university. Canton, China. Library. Index to Chinese periodi- 
cal literature. Series I. 1935. 2v. [In Chinese] 

Martin, P. S. Archaeological work in the Ackmen-Lowry area, Southwest- 
ern Colorado, 1937, with reports by C. Lloyd and A. Spoehr. [1938] 
(Field museum of natural history. Publ. 419. Anthropological series, 
v. 23, no. 2) 

Massé, H. Croyances et coutumes persanes, suivies de contes et chansons 
populaires. 1938. 2v. (Les Littératures populaires de toutes les 
nations. Nouvelle série, t. IV, VI) 

Matikain i hazir ditastan. The laws of the ancient Persians as found in 
the “ Matikfan é@ hazfr datastan” tr. with introduction, glossary and 
index by Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara. 1937. 2v. 

Mazahéri, A. A. La famille iranienne aux temps anté-islamiques. 1938. 
Mészféros, G. Die Piikhy-Sprache. [1934] (Oriental institute of the 
Univ. of Chicago. Studies in ancient oriental civilization, no. 9) 
Mikkola, J. J. Die iilteren Beriihrungen zwischen Ostseefinnisch und 

Russisch. 1938. (Suomalais-ugrilainen seura. Toimituksia LXXV) 

Minorskii, V. A Soyirghal of Qasim b. Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu (903/1498) 
[1939] 

Modi, Jivanji Jamshedji. Anthropological papers. Pt. V. 1934. 

New Indian antiquary. v. 1, no. 2-3. 1938. 
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Obermann, J. J. The archaic inscriptions from Lachish. 1938. (Publi- 
cations of the American oriental society. Offprint series, no. 9) 

Pithawalla, M. B. Climatic effects on life in Sind. [193717] 

Poleman, H. I. A census of Indic manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada. 1938. (American oriental series, v. 12) 

Rasid Ridi. Le Califat dans la doctrine de RaSid Rida. Traduction 
annotée. 1938. (Mémoires de l'Institut francais de Damas, t. VI) 

Riazanovskii, V. A. Customary law of the Kirghiz. [19377] 

—— Customary law of the Mongol tribes (Mongols, Buriats, Kalmucks). 
1929. 

— Customary law of the Tunguses. [19377] 

—— Customary law of the Yakuts. 1937. 

Riley, J. H. Birds from Siam and the Malay peninsula in the United 
States National museum collected by Drs. H. M. Smith and W. L. 
Abbott. 1938. (Smithsonian institution. United States National 
museum. Bull. 172) 

Sansom, Sir G. B. The first Japanese constitution. 1938. 

Shayast-ne-Shayast. [Gujarati translation by J. C. Tavadia] 1935. 

Sri Chitralayam, Trivandrum. Administration report. 1112 M.E. (AD 
1936/37). [1938] 

Stein, Sir M. A. Early relations between India and Iran. [19377] 

Steshenko-Kunftina, V. K. Les plus anciens fondements instrumentaux 
de la musique populaire géorgienne. I. La flQte de Pan. 1936. 

Stirling, M. W. Historical and ethnographical material on the Jivaro 
Indians. 1938. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau of American eth- 
nology. Bull. 117) 

Tanjore. Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati mahal library. A descriptive cata- 
logue of the Sanskrit manuscripts. v. 13-19. 1931-34. Tv. 

Thompson, E. H. The high priest’s grave. Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico 
prepared for publication by J. E. Thompson. [1938] (Field museum 
of natural history. Publ. 412. Anthropological series, v. 27, no. 1) 

Toledo museum of art. Sculptural forms in terra cotta from Chinese 
tombs. 1939. 

Uotila, T. E. Syrjiinische Chrestomathie mit grammatikalischem Abriss 
und etymologischem Worterverzeichnis. [1938] (Suomalais-ugrilainen 
seura. Apuneuvoja suomalais-ugrilaisten kielten opintoja varten VI) 

Wright, G. E. The pottery of Palestine from the ealiest times to the end 
of the early bronze age. 1937. (American schools of oriental research. 
Publications of the Jerusalem school. Archaeology. v. 1) 

Zajaczkowski, A. Manual arabe de la langue des Tures et des Kiptchaks. 
1938. (Towarzystwo naukowe warszawskie. Rozprawy komisji orient- 
alistyeznej Nr. 2) 

BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, 


Librarian. 


It was voted to receive the report. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL oF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Prof, E. Edgerton presented the following as the report of the 
Society’s delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 


The Council held its annual meeting in Washington, D. C., on January 
27-28, 1939. Both of your delegates, as well as the Secretary of the 
Society, were present. 

As in recent years, few large projects were before the Council, because 
it has no free funds to finance them. Feeling that this lack is a regrettable 
drawback, the Council voted that it heartily favors an attempt to raise 
a permanent endowment fund large enough to yield an annual income of 
$40,000 to $50,000, which would more than supply all the Council’s current 
administrative needs, leaving its executive free to raise funds on the 
outside for special projects. 

Under activities of planning and development, for which the Council 
currently has a special appropriation from one of the Foundations, the 
Council is maintaining a number of Committees in underdeveloped fields, 
of which the following touch the interests of our Society: Chinese Studies 
(L. C. Goodrich, Chairman) ; Japanese Studies (E. B. Greene) ; Indic and 
Iranian Studies (W. N. Brown); Near Eastern Studies (R. P. Blake); 
Arabic and Islamic Studies (G. H. Shaw); History of Religions (A. D. 
Nock). 

Furthermore, special funds are available for publication in the humani- 
ties (administered by the Advisory Board, W. A. Nitze, Chairman), and 
for study-aids, applicable to the development of promising young scholars, 
even from the first year of graduate work. These latter are more particu- 
larly to be applied in underdeveloped fields, which are defined so as to 
include most oriental branches. They are administered by the Committee 
on Research and Teaching Personnel (R. P. McKeon, Chairman). The 
Council hopes to be able to revive the “Grants in Aid of Research” which 
it administered for some years, but at present these have had to be 
discontinued for lack of funds. 

The Council voted to change the title of its Permanent Secretary (Dr. 
Waldc G. Leland) to that of Director; and the title of its Assistant 
Secretary (Mr. Mortimer Graves) to that of Administrative Secretary. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
JAMES R. WARE. 


It was voted to receive the report. 
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RepoRT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE CORPORATION 
or THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Prof. M. Burrows presented the following report upon the work 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research at the request of the 
Society’s representative (N. Schmidt) whom illness prevented 
from being in attendance: 


The work of our Baghdad and Jerusalem schools has gone on this year 
in a way that is very gratifying, if one considers the difficulties of the 
situation. After last year’s rewarding excavations at Tepe Gawra and 
Khafajeh, in codperation with the University Museum of Philadelphia, the 
Baghdad school has been taking a breathing spell this year, endeavoring 
to catch up with the publication of materials from previous excavations. 
The Jerusalem School in the spring of 1938 carried out a campaign at 
Ezion-geber (Tell el-Kheleifeh), with results which clearly called for a 
continuation of the work. The American Philosophical Society, which had 
aided the first season’s work with a grant of $900, appropriated $1,600 
this year for a second campaign. Unfortunately this undertaking, which 
was to have been begun about the middle of March, has had to be post- 
poned for the present, due to a combination of heavy rains and political 
disturbances in Transjordan. The conditions in Palestine have been far 
from favorable for archaeological work. Field trips have been severely 
restricted. Shooting and bombing have been all too prevalent, even in the 
immediate neighborhood of the School at Jerusalem. Several students and 
a number of visitors have been at the school, however, in spite of these 
difficulties, and they all seem to feel that their sojourn in Palestine has 
been well worth while. 

In publication this has been an especially active year. Our little popu- 
lar quarterly, the Biblical Archaeologist, inaugurated last year, has met 
with a most enthusiastic response. The Bulletin continues to grow in 
value and influence. Volume XVII of the Annual, consisting of Professor 
Albright’s definitive report on the Bronze Age at Tell Beit Mirsim, ap- 
peared last summer. The next volume will be devoted to a continuation of 
Professor Gluecks’ report on his archaeological survey of Transjordan. 
During the past winter we issued the monumental volume Grrasa, edited 
by Professor C. H. Kraeling. The results of our joint excavations with 
Yale University at Jerash, and also of the previous campaigns there by 
Yale and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, are here 
presented by competent specialists in a manner of which we are all very 
proud. 

For several years now we have been much concerned with the task of 
raising a more adequate endowment for our Schools. This is the last 
year we have to meet the conditions of the generous appropriation made 
ten years ago by the Rockefeller Foundation and renewed three years ago 
in an even more liberal form than before. While we have still some distance 
to go, the prospect is far more encouraging now than it was for a while. 
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In presenting this report on behalf of your representative on our Board, 
Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, I have to convey to you, though with the 
deepest regret, his request that some other member of the Society be 
appointed this year in his place. Professor Schmidt has taken an active 
and helpful part in our work. Having been a Director of the Jerusalem 
School during the early years of its history, he was well qualified to assist 
us. For the past several months, however, he has been in the hospital, 
undergoing a series of operations, and while we hope that his health will 
now soon be restored, we cannot deny the reasonableness of his request to 
be relieved of this responsibility. I wish to record here our appreciation 
of his services during these years in which he has represented you on 
our Board of Trustees. 

Respectfully submitted, 


MILLAR Burrows. 
It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary presented the following as the report of the 
Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee met last night (April 10) at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel to consider the reports of officers and committees responsible 
to it, and to transact the business entrusted to it by the Constitution. 

It was voted to elect to corporate membership in the Society the 
following: 


Mr. Harold Henderson Mr. Arthur E. Christy 
Rev. Patrick W. Skehan Prof. H. W. Bailey 
Rev. Ralph Sell Dr. Max Vogelstein 


The Committee received and gave due consideration to the report pre- 
sented by a Committee appointed in pursuance of a motion made by Prof. 
W. C. Graham at the last meeting of the Society (JAOS, Vol. 58, p. 539), 
and to a memorandum of the Arabic and Islamic group within the Society. 
Both suggested that the Society take steps to encourage Oriental studies 
in the colleges and universities of the country. Action was taken by the 
Executive Committee authorizing the President to appoint a Committee 
of not more than five persons to study methods of encouraging Oriental 
studies in colleges and universities and to report to the Executive Com- 
mittee at its next meeting. The report of the Graham committee and the 
memorandum of the Islamic group were referred to this committee for its 
consideration. 

It was further voted to reappoint Prof. H. H. Bender to the Committee 
for the Promotion of Oriental Research for a term of three years. 

It was voted that the President appoint a Committee of three persons 
to consider the possibility of discontinuing the Society’s Library and, 
if this seems desirable, to suggest the proper procedure. 
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It was voted to appoint Prof. C. H. Kraeling chairman of the Committee 
on the Enlargement of Resources. 

The report of the Auditing Committee, which had examined the 
Treasurer’s books and had found them in order, was received. 

It was voted to adopt the following budget: 


BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1939 


Surplus from 1938 $ 560.97 
Estimated income for 1939: 


$3,100.00 
Interest 1,000.00 


4,100.00 


$4,660.97 


Expenditures : 


JOURNAL $2,475.00 
Editors’ Honoraria 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer Account 1,000.00 
Middle West Branch 100.00 

25.00 


Transfer of Sec’y-Treas. office and equipment 200.00 
Contingency Fund 460.97 


$4,660.97 


It was voted to hold the next meeting of the Society at New York. 


It was voted to recommend to the Society the election to Honorary 
Membership of Dr. Jean Philippe Vogel of Leiden. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. KRAELING, 


Secretary. 


It was voted to receive the report. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the election of Dr. Jean Philippe Vogel to Honorary 
Membership in the Society. 

The President appointed the following committees: 


Committee of Auditors: F. Edgerton, G. A. Kennedy. 
Committee on Resolutions: W. N. Brown, Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson, 
W. R. Taylor. 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’s REPRESENTATIVE ON THE AMeRicay 
DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Dr. H. I. Poleman submitted the following report on the meeting 
of the American Documentation Institute : 


At the annual meeting of the American Documentation Institute o 
January 26, 1939, the American Oriental Society in accord with previous 
action of its Executive Committee was elected a nominating agency of that 
organization. 

The meeting was attended by about fifty members, members-elect and 
guests. 

The secretary of the organization, Mr. Cuthbert Lee, gave a comprehensive 
report of bibliofilm service which is the chief function of the A. D. I. 

A report was made by your representative on the establishing of Indic 
studies at the Library of Congress. Mention was made of the use of the 
Library of Congress for the development of the exchange of cultural and 
documentary material in the Oriental field. Because it is an official govern- 
ment agency it has a tremendous advantage to become the center in 
America for future developments in this direction. 

It is believed, however, that for the filming of original or other material 
the A. D. I. should be the international clearing house. Its efficiency as a 
national clearing house among other things argues for this. 

In this connection it was reported that plans are being considered for 
the introduction of microfilming facilities into India. 

The meeting concluded with a report from Dr. Vernon Tate on the 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction of which he is editor. This is a 
recently established publication devoted exclusively to the publication and 
description of plans or achievements in the reproduction by film of any 
cultural or documentary material in any form or field. 


Horace I. PoLeman. 
It was voted to receive the report. 


Miss E. Weil, Editor of Asia, reported on the year’s publication 
in the field of archaeology with the help of authors and consultants 
supplied by the American Oriental Society. 


B. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


President LeRoy C. Barret delivered the Presidential Address on 
the subject: John Pickering, Founder. 
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C. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were presented : 


Prof. H. W. BatLey (Cambridge University): The Raima Story in 


Khotanese. 

In three fragmentary paper rolls from Tun-huang, now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, nos. 2801, 2781, 2783, are contained 257 lines 
of the Khotanese text of a Rima story. The whole is in verse, and the 
verses, amounting to 766 short lines, are separated by a mark of punctua- 
tion but not numbered. The version has features in common with the 
Tibetan versions brought to light by Prof. F. W. Thomas in the volume in 
honour of Prof. Lanman and by Mile. Lalon in the Journal Asiatique 1936, 
as with other Rima stories which diverge from the text of Valmiki. 


Prof. J. J. L. Duyvenpak (Columbia University): The Auspicious 
Giraffe. (Illustrated ) 

In the early part of the 15th century the Chinese sent many important 
maritime expeditions to the countries bordering on the Indian Ocean. These, 
including various places on the south coast of Arabia and the east coast of 
Africa, presented their local products as “tribute” gifts to the Chinese 
Emperor. Among these were such animals as ostriches, zebras and giraffes. 
The latter, called in Somali giri, were identified by the Chinese with the 
legendary ch’i-lin (k’i-lin), the “unicorn,” which were only supposed to 
appear during the reign of a perfect Emperor. Thus the arrival of the 
giraffes caused a great stir in court circles; the members of the Imperial 
Academy composed eulogies, the Emperor was congratulated on this auspi- 
cious sign of Heaven’s favour, and He, at least on one occasion, accorded a 
formal reception to a giraffe. Paintings made of these giraffes illustrated 
the lecture. 


Dr. J. M. Prumer (University of Michigan): Tools of the Chinese Potter. 
(Illustrated. ) 

Ceramic art in China has a continuons tradition reaching back to pre- 
historie times. Much can be learned of ancient methods by inferences drawn 
from the study of present Chinese practice, but it is to be remembered that 
changing conditions and demands must have resulted in constant if gradual 
variations in techniques. 

The purpose of this paper was, therefore, to call attention to certain 
datable objects, which were necessary paraphernalia of the potters of the 
Sung dynasty and which were actually used by them in the production of 
some of their famous wares. The study of these tools provides a rich 
feld for further research in the understanding of Chinese ceramics. 


Mr. M. B. Smirn (Library of Congress): A Seldjuk Stalactite Cupola 
at Sin (Isfahan). (Illustrated.) ~ 

At Sin, a village near Isfahin, I came upon two Seldjuk monuments; a 
Manir, dated 526 H (1132 A.D.), incorporating the earliest, actually dated, 
stalactite cupola so far reported. The stalactites appear to be a stage in the 
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evolution of the full-stalactite cupola from the dome on stalactite squinches, 
The non-structural nature of these stalactites precludes their close associa. 
tion with Gothic. The ribs and crowning calotte of the cupola invite com. 
parisons with similar forms in Armenia, Palestine, the Maghrib, Spain 
and France. 


The session was concluded at 1.50 P.M. when those present 
adjourned to the Johns Hopkins Club where they were entertained 
by Johns Hopkins University at luncheon. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 3.15 P.M. of the same 
day in the Auditorium of the Baltimore Museum of Art. Prof, 
R. G. Kent presided. The following communications were 
presented : 


Dr. E. von PoraDA: Stylistic Development in Syria and Palestine at the 
Beginning of the 2nd Millennium B.C. as demonstrated by a group of 
cylinder seals. (Illustrated.) 

A cylinder seal of the J. Pierpont Morgan Library was taken as repre- 
sentative of a group derived from Syria and in part from Palestine. These 
seals bear strong stylistic resemblance to seals of the 3rd dynasty of Ur, 
and also represent legends characteristic of the period of Agade. They 
derive motives from Elam and are related to a group of impressions of 
original style from Cappadocia. They are connected with the murals of 
Mari from where the archives have furnished the relative dating of this 
group to the time of Hammurabi. This evidence corroborated by the 
results of philological research gives reason to believe that these seals are 
the works of those people who formed the bridge between Elam and the 
Syro-Palestinian coast and of whom the Hurrians probably were the 
most predominant. 


Dr. R. S. Brirron (New York University): Three Shang Inscriptions. 
(Illustrated. ) 

1) A Wu Ting inscription, recording a multiple divination, five inquiries 
phrased affirmatively, five negatively, all on the same matter. Chalfant, 
Early Chinese Writing, p. 32, suggested that the matter had to do with 
“extent of progeny.” Another interpretation refers it to a question of 
policy concerning Princes or Ministers. 2) A Middle Yin inscription 
concerning a prayer for grain harvest, addressed to a cult figure having 
certain attributes suggestive of Yii, patron of agriculture and controller 
of flood. The accompanying sacrifices included the drowning of an 0x. 
3) A Late Yin record of a routine divination concerning the luck of the 
ensuing week. The place of divination is indicated by a character which 
may refer to the Stag Tower in which the last Shang king destroyed 
himself by fire when conquered by the Chou. The first inscription is C 29, 
in the Royal Scottish Museum. The other two are in private collections, 
unpublished. 
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Prof. M. Burrows (Yale University): Recent Work of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. (Illustrated.) 


An illustrated report upon excavations conducted by the Schools under 
the direction of Dr. Nelson Glueck at Tell-Kheleifeh on the Gulf of Aqaba 
(probably Solomon’s Ezion-geber) and at Khirbet et-Tannur, the site of a 
Nabataean temple of the first century A. D. 


Prof. M. F. Fartey (Fukien Christian University): A Brief Record of 
Archaeological Exploration and Discovery in Fukien, China. 


Just opposite the Island of Formosa, the Province of Fukien lies along 
the China coast between 24° and 28° N. Lat. Known in the West since 
Marco Polo sailed from its great port of Zayron, about 1292, it nevertheless 
remains today one of the least explored and least known areas of the China 
coast. Yet it has been, since early historical times, the meeting point in 
China between the cultures of the north and of the south. From the 
material gathered in the course of 16 years of archaeological exploration, 
the progress which the speaker has been able to make in reconstructing 
the history of Fukien, of determining her cultural contacts, of determining 
the part which she played in the development of ceramic art and ceramic 
trade was illustrated. 


Miss A. R. Hatt (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston): Inlaid Chinese 
Bronzes with Secular Scenes. (Illustrated.) 


Among the known bronzes of a rare type, inlaid with gold or silver, 
there are three notable examples: a cup (an) with scenes of a house, a 
hunt, and dancers in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; two covered dishes 
(tou) with scenes of a house and bird-snaring in the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore; and a basin (chien) with a hunting scene in the Freer Gallery 
of Art, Washington. 


Prof. C. R. Morey (Princeton University): The Mosaics of Antioch. 
(Illustrated. ) 


The paper dealt with thé technique of the mosaic floors that have been 
discovered at Antioch, showing how the objective of the mosaicist changed 
from an attempt to imitate the naturalism of painting in the early centuries 
toan abstract design which was better adapted to the technique, and from 
a color play which necessitated the use of glass cubes to one that was 
limited to the shades available in marble. This change is one symptom of 
the general shift in the artistic point of view from the lst and 2nd centuries 
to that of the 5th and 6th. 


Mr. E. 0. RetscHaver (Harvard-Yenching Institute): Recent Japanese 
Archaeological Work on the Asiatic Continent. (Illustrated.) 


Prof. F. J. Srepnens (Yale University): A “ Two-Page” Cuneiform 
letter. (Illustrated. ) 

It was shown that an Old Assyrian letter (KT 135 in the museum in 
Istanbul) published by Julius Lewy in Die altassyrischen Texte vom 
Kiltepe bei Kaisarije is incomplete, and that its continuation is found on a 
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tablet of peculiar shape in the Yale University Babylonian Collection, A 
technique in the art of tablet writing peculiar to the Old Assyrian scribes 
is thus revealed. 


The Session was concluded at 5.30 P. M. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, begin- 
ning at 10.00 a. Mm. on Wednesday, April 12. It consisted of four 
simultaneous Group meetings, two in the Near East and one each in 
the Middle East and Far East field. 


A. Near East Group MEETING: BIBLICAL 


President L. C. Barret presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


Dr. D. I. Macut: Scientific Experiments in Appreciation of Biblical 
Lore: Lev. 19: 19; Deut. 12: 21; Lam. 4:7 and Gen. 3:1. (Illustrated) 


1. The author’s pharmacological experiments with saline extracts of 
textile fibers revealed that combinations of wool and linen (though not of 
wool and cotton) act synergistically. 2. According to Jewish tradition 
Deut. 12: 21 refers to Shehita. The author’s experimental data reveal new 


hygienic values of Jewish method of slaughtering. 3. Hsem “bone,” 
used metaphorically in Lam. 4: 7 and other passages, has deeper significance 
in light of modern physiological conceptions regarding function of bone 
marrow. 4. The author’s clinical researches on pharmacology of snake 
venom throw new light on Gen. 3: 1. 


Prof. C. D. MattrHEews (Birmingham-Southern College): The Princeton 
Muthir on Palestine and Syria. (Illustrated) 

An edition is now in progress of the 14th century work of Jalal (or 
Shihab) ud-Din al-Maqdisi, on basis of an excellent copy in the Princeton 
collection. The treatise is another on the fadd@’il or “merits” of Palestine 
and Syria. But it contains also interesting traditional accounts of the 
capitulation of Jerusalem to ‘Omar, and his discovery of the Temple site. 
The author exerted wide influence on his followers. This continues work 
on Arabic texts relating to Palestine, of which several (from the Yale 
collection) have been published in the journals of the Palestine and the 
American Oriental societies. (See LeStrange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
11, 139 ff.) 


Prof. T. J. MEEK (University of Toronto): Some Uses of the Accusative 


in Hebrew. 
In an earlier paper it was shown that the Hebrew accusative of time and 
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place can only be terminative and never locative. This paper continued 
that discussion and attempted to show that the so-called locative hé is 
terminative only and never locative and that the -dh ending is never to be 
interpreted as the accusative case-ending because this never appears in 
Hebrew. It was also shown that when the apparent subject of a verb 
appears in the accusative it is to be interpreted as the accusative of 
specification when it precedes the verb and as the explicative accusative 
when it follows the verb. 


Prof. J. A. Montaomery (University of Pennsylvania): Hebrew hesed 
= New Testament charis. 

Hesed is the Latin pietas, expressing the moral, but extra-legal relation 
between two parties, and charis in its Christian use has the same con- 
notation. This is borne out by the Christian-Palestinian dialect. 


Pres. J. MORGENSTEKN (Hebrew Union College): Menahem. 


This paper was a sequel to the one presented at the Ann Arbor meeting 
of AOS, entitled, “ What Happened to Jerusalem in 485 B.C.” It at- 
tempted to establish that the rebellion of the Jewish people in 485 B.C., 
the year of Xerxes’ accession to the Persian throne, was directed to the 
ends of throwing off the Persian yoke, regaining political independence and 
restoring to the throne of Israel a descendant of David, presumably a son 
of Zerubbabel. Whatever his original name, as presumptive king he seems 
to have assumed the symbolic name, Menahem, “comforter.” The paper 
discussed the fortunes of this king, and particularly his projected marriage 
with the princess of Tyre, and his ultimate fate, and the sorrowful outcome 
of the unfortunate rebellion. 


Prof. H. M. Ortinsky (Baltimore Hebrew College): The Present Status 
of Ur-Septuagint Studies. 

Scientific attempts to recover the Old Greek (Septuagint) translation 
of the Old Testament as it left the hands of the translators were begun in 
the late 19th century by Lagarde, and continued, for example, by Rahlfs 
(Septuaginta-Studien; Ruth; Genesis; ete.), Montgomery (Daniel), and 
especially Margolis (Joshua). Recently it has been argued that the 
premises and method of the above are without foundation, and that the 
conclusions derived therefrom are erroneous. The present paper gave a 
brief sketch of the history and nature of the problem, and attempted to 
show that the recent criticism is baseless. 


Mr. 8S. M. Reynotps: Syriacisms in the “ Polyglot ” Arabic Translation 
of Zechariah. 

The Arabic version of the Prophets published in the Paris and London 
Polyglot Bibles is an excellent work translated from a Greek uncial manu- 
seript closely resembling Codex Alexandrinus. Nevertheless, a number of 
loan words from Syriac and traces of influence from the Peshitta betray 
the translator’s Syrian origin. The word jirbiyd’ is used throughout for 
“north,” and is clearly a loan word from Syriac garbyd. The Syriac textual 
influence is seen in Zech. 7, 2 where the Arabic has the proper name 


8 
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Rabmagh from the Peshitta Rabmag in opposition to all Greek and Hebrew 
manuscripts. In 7, 7 jibal and sahdri, are in agreement with the Syriac 
only. In 11, 12 the Arabic agrees only with the Peshitta in having the 
phrase “or ye wrong me.” In 12, 10 the words ‘ala wahid (for an only 
one) are in agreement with the Syriac ‘al yihida. A few other passages 
are found in which the Arabic agrees with both the Syriac and Hebrew 
against the Greek, and here also the Arabic is doubtless based on the 
Syriac and not on the Hebrew. 


Prof. W. F. Stinesprine (Duke University): The Meter of ‘ David's 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan.’ 


Certain writers, notably E. G. King, W. Caspari, and W. 0. E. Oesterley, 
have recently attempted expositions of the meirical form of “ David's 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan,” II Sam. 1: 19-27. All these scholars vary 
so widely from one another that it is possible to suspect that none of them 
utilized correct principles. Their results exhibit weirdly mixed rhythms 
and quantities of such comparatively rare meters as 2/2 and 4/4. The 
present paper rejected these attempts and proposed a solution along much 
simpler lines, having recourse to the standard 3/3 rhythm, with a slight 
admixture of the Qinah or 3/2. 


Prof. L. WATERMAN (University of Michigan): Some Historical and 
Literary Consequences of Probable Displacement in I Kings, 1-2. 


I, Evidence of displacement in: 1) 2: 1-9, and reasons for placing before 
Adonijah’s conspiracy; 2) 2: 13-18, and reasons for placing before Solo- 
mon’s accession; 3) 2: 28-31, and reasons for placing before David's death; 
4) 1: 3, evidence of confusion in the name Abishag and a suggested solution. 

II. Restored perspective of I Kings, 1-2 and resultant status of the 
Shunammite: 1) Reasons for her sudden disappearance in Kings. 2) Other 
significant omissions in Kings 1-2, now supplied from the Song of Songs. 
3) The original form of the Song, as a source for restoring the suppressed 
conclusion concerning the Shunammite in Kings. 


Prof. R. E. Wore (Tufts College): Questions Relating to the Origin of 
the Israelite Sabbath. 

(1) The fourth commandment does not refer to the weekly Sabbath of 
post-Deuteronomic times. (2) The new moon festival, rather than the full 
moon celebration as in Babylonia, was the basis of the Israelite institution. 
(3) During the pre-Deuteronomic period (at least from Elisha to 620 B.C.) 
but two holy days were celebrated per month among the Hebrews, new moon 
and full moon (the Sabbath festival). (4) The weekly Sabbath was 
introduced first by the Deuteronomists. 


The following participated in the discussion of the communica- 
tions: F. W. Buckler, H. L. Ginsberg, P. E. Huffman, R. Marcus, 
T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, H. M. Orlinsky, L. P. Smith, W. F. 
Stinespring, W. R. Taylor. 
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B. Near East Group Mretine: Ecypr aNnpD MESOPOTAMIA 


Vice-President L. Bull presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


Prof. W. F. EpeerTon (University of Chicago): Egyptian Phonetic 
Writing, from its Invention to the Close of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

This paper was begun as a review of Albright’s Vocalization of the 
Egyptian Syllabic Orthograzhy. Group-writing is not “a peculiar method 
... of writing foreign words and etymologically obscure names” (Gardi- 
ner, Egyptian Grammar, § 60) but a natural development within the regular 
orthographic apparatus of Egyptian, used in writing some of the commonest 
native words, and originating consistently with the manner in which the 
earliest phonetic hieroglyphs originated in the Late Predynastic period. 
Albright’s “ syllabic ” interpretation has certainly not been proved. I can 
not disprove it, because of the inconclusive nature of the evidence, but I 
consider it extremely improbable. 


Prof. J. JOHNSON (University of Pittsburgh): The Date of Adoption of 
the Solar Calendar in Egypt. 

It has been widely held that the Egyptian solar calendar must have 
been inaugurated either in + 2773 B.C., which some students consider too 
late, or one full Sothie cycle earlier, in + 4229 B.C., which others consider 
too early. (The years indicated by Schoch’s calculation of the cycle as 
1456 years). But there is a third possibility: That the calendar had been 
adopted long enough before 2773 B.C. to have accumulated a shift of 120 
days = one four-month season, and was corrected in 2773 B.C. by simply 
renaming the initial season, to bring the calendar once more briefly into 
conformity with the actual seasons. To accumulate a calendar shift of 
120 days would have required 478 years, indicating 3251 B.C. as the 
absolute date of the adoption of the solar calendar. Projecting the calendar 
backward, in 3251 B.C. new year day (i.e. Inundation Season, Month 1, 
Day 1) and the heliacal rising of Sirius would have coincided on June 18 
Gregorian, which is also the average date of “ the night of the drop” which 
heralds the flood, and also, in that year, the date of the June new moon, so 
that the transition from lunar to solar calendar can have taken place 
without the suppression of a single calendar day. 


Dr. C. H. Gorpon (Smith College): The Aramaic Incantation in Cunei- 
form. (Illustrated). 

Benno Landsberger (AfO XII, 247-257) raises many exegetical and lin- 
guistie points in his recently published notes on this text. The phonetic 
interpretation of the orthography, the supposed non-Aramaic words in the 
text, the proposed emendations and the exegesis were discussed in this 
paper, 

Dr. H. P. Hurp: A New Solution of the Hardest Riddle of the Topo- 
graphy of the Third Punic War. 

After an exhaustive study of all texts relative to the topography of 
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Punie Carthage, the author believes he has arrived at the correct under. 
standing of Appian’s Libyce ## 124 and 125. These chapters do not con. 
tain any errors and hence require not emendation but elucidation. Scipio’s 
manoeuvres and those of the “ wading and swimming ” Carthaginians are 
here given an entirely new and a simplified explanation, but one which at 
no point contradicts the general topography of the Punic city usually 
accepted today. 

Mr. A. Sacus: The Inner Chronology of the Middle Assyrian Texts. 

A more systematic study of the Assyrian economic documents from the 
second half of the second millennium B.C., utilizing much old and some 
new data, has resulted in the approximate dating of a larger number of 
tablets than has hitherto been possible. Several illustrations of the impor- 
tance of these results for the historical analysis of orthography, linguistic 
phenomena, and glyptic art of this period were given. It is also possible 
now to assign certain otherwise undated eponyms to the first or second 
part of the Middle-Assyrian period. 


The following participated in the discussion of the communica- 
tions: W. F. Albright, F. Edgerton, C. H. Gordon, O. Neugebauer. 


C. Muippte East Group MEETING: PHILOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC 


Prof. W. N. Brown presided. The following communications 
were presented : 

Dr. A. K. CoomMaARASWAMY (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston): Some Pali 
Words. 

Some words not in or not adequately explained in the PTS. dictionary. 
Akanittha (not “not the smaller” but “of equal rank”): attd (in the 
“chariot parable”): attha, rasa, vyafijana, sahajanetta (a discussion of 
Buddhist rhetoric): anatam (=anrtam); itthatd (= iti-bhavabhava, 
“becoming or not becoming in any given way”): tejanam (not the 
“ sharpening ” but “heating,” for straightening, of an arrow): naga (not 
only “elephant” but also “snake” as symbol of Arahat): mibbdyati 
(never to put out by blowing): pddavdra and pddacchida (respectively 
“stance” and “stride”): pdsa (pasa; eye of a needle): bhi (bhavissati 
not future in A.II.35): sarkha (as “ species”): samudda (adhivacanam 
of nibbana): suinaté (= annatta) ; ete. 

Dr. I. Dyen: A Procedure in Studying the Hindu Grammarians. 

The setting of the date of the Astadhyayi of Panini can be approached 
from a study of it in comparison with later Hindu grammars. One method 
which can be employed is the study of the grammatical categories set up 
in the grammars together with a textual criticism of the lists of words 
(ganas) involved in each category. A test study of the category of inde- 
clinables shows that certain terms are found only in the Astadhyayi. A 
study of the lists of indeclinables indicates that some lists were codified 
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before the Candra grammar (400 A.D.) and probably after the Katantra 
grammar (100 A. D.). This study indicates that the date of the Astadhyayi 
is between the Katantra and the Candra grammars. 


Dr. C. J. Ogden: Two Pali Liturgical Texts from Siam. 

These texts, which are identical except for the introductory matter, are 
in verse and are chants used respectively in the Visikha service on the 
anniversary of the Buddha’s birth, enlightenment and death, and in the 
Wan Atthami or “ Eighth Day” service on the anniversary of his crema- 
tion. Since the Visikha service was revived in Bangkok in 1817, the texts 
are probably not very old, and their language is a mixture of archaic forms 
borrowed from the gathas of the canonical texts with later Pali and with 
some Sanskritisms. 


Prof. F. Epgerton (Yale University): a) The Epic Tristubh and Its 
Hypermetric Varieties. 

Studies in the tristubh-jagati lines of the parts of the Mahabharata 
thus far critically edited show: first, that there are at least two entirely 
different, and easily distinguishable, metrical types found among them; 
second, that the hypermetric lines are found only in one of these types, 
and fall (with extremely few exceptions) into three clearly defined and 
easily explainable groups. Far the commonest of these (with more than 
80% of the instances) consists of 5 + 7 (or, in jagati lines, 5 + 8) syllables, 
and is a combination of a first part proper to a line with ‘late’ caesura 
(after 5th syllable) with a second part proper to a line with ‘ early’ caesura 
(after 4th syllable) —a type familiar already in the Vedic tristubh. 


b) The Goat and the Knife: An Automatic Solution of an Old Crux. 

The Mahabharata verse ii. 2193(C) = ii.66.8(B) has long been recog- 
nized as an allusion to the fable of the Goat and the Knife, known from 
the Jataka (481; iv. 251), and occurring also in Greek and Arabic litera- 
ture (Fraenkel, ZDMG 46. 737 ff.). But the Sanskrit text as presented in 
the vulgate editions of the epic has defied rational interpretation. Six or 
seven of the greatest Indic scholars of Europe have tried vainly to make 
sense of it. The critical edition of this book will show that three of its 
four quarters contain corruptions. The true version is easily interpretable 
and closer to the Greek and Arabic than is the Jitaka version. Had a 
critical edition of the epic been available fifty years ago, much waste of 
labor by a number of great scholars would have been spared. 


Prof. B. GEIGER (Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology) : Right 
and Light in Iran. 

Vedie rta- and avest. aéa- connected with light (sun and dawn). Illus- 
trated by passages of Veda and Avesta. Meaning of av. asa .2- d¥ra-. 
Explanation of av. Usi.da-, Usi.darana- (Koh-i-Khvaja). Right and light 
in later literature. 

Prof. E. A. HAHN (Hunter College): Indirect Questions in Hittite. 


Indirect questions in Hittite are not differentiated in form from direct 
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ones, but may sometimes be recognized by the absence of -wa (particle of 
direct quotation) or of a sentence connective. An interrogative word js 
often present: (1) Pronoun or adjective—as kwit ‘what.’ (2) Adverb— 
as kwit ‘why,’ mahhan ‘how.’ (3) Conjunction: (a) man ‘if’ (cf. French 
si). kwatka, often used with man (cf. Lat. siquid), itself approaches this 
use. (b) kinun ‘whether’ (cf. Latin num). Kinun usually corresponds 
to nunc, and its use as an interrogative particle has not been recognized, 
The paper treats the development of this usage in some detail. With kinun, 
too, kwatka is often combined (cf. Latin numquid). 


Prof. R. G. Kenr (University of Pennsylvania): The Naksh-i-Rustam 
Inscription of Darius I. 


The tomb of Darius I of Persia, at NakS-i-Rustam, two hours north of 
Persepolis, has two long Old Persian inscriptions: one, known as NRa, 
behind the figure of the king, and long since read in its entirety; the 
other, known as NRb, beside the doorway to the tomb, and until recently 
only partially read. But Herzfeld, in Altpersische Inschriften (1938), 
presents an almost complete OP text of NRb, despite its damaged con- 
dition, as well as an almost complete Elamite version. The document con- 
tains many words and cultural and religious ideas not previously known 
in OP texts. 


Prof. E. H. StuRTEVANT (Yale University): Sanskrit 4, ‘near,’ is Cog- 
nate with Latin 4, ‘ from.’ 

Lat. @ may come from abs before a voiced consonant, as é does from ez. 
Oscan-Umbr. @ and € cannot have this history, since sn, etc., remain. 
Therefore Ital. @ is inherited and Osc.-Umbr. ¢ is due to analogy; Osc. 
Umbr. *ass (< Ital. aps): @=*ess (< Ital. eks): x2. Then Lat. @ re 
quires us to separate the few instances of IE *é- and *e- sometimes con- 
nected with Skt. d, ete. But Skt. @ is usually connected with IE @, 6 
(Gk. e-thelé, OHG d-mdd ‘ aftermath,’ Gk. o-zos, o-pheled). The variation 
in quantity must be due to the original presence or absence of an initial 
laryngeal in the next word, and the quality of Italic @ may be similarly 
explained. 


Prof. P. Tepesco (Princeton University): The Presumed Rigvedic 
Present médrate. 


The presumed Rigvedic present stem mara- (médrate etc.), coexisting 
with a characterized present mriyase and a root aorist ma mrthds, and not 
supported by other Indo-European languages (which have, or presuppose, 
only *mrie-), is in reality a subjunctive aorist: All forms, also the pre- 
sumably indicative ones, have a clear future meaning. Those forms are, 
moreover, remarkable in several respects: 1) mardmahe corroborates 
-mahe by the side of -mahai as ending of the 1. pl. sj. (contested by Neisser 
and Renou). 2) mardati, mardma, maranti, in a later hymn, are clear 
cases of transition from middle to active inflection. 3) mardati, with long 
a, clearly shows thematic inflection, presupposing, probably, already an 
indicative *amarat = Pali amara. 4) maranti, by the side of mariti, 
probably is the first case of a 3. pl. sj. in -anti risen from *-dnti. 
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The following participated in the discussion of the communica- 
tions: A. K. Coomaraswamy, F. Edgerton, M. B. Emeneau, A. H. 
Fry, B. Geiger, A. Goetze, R. G. Kent, C. J. Ogden, E. H. Sturte- 
vant, P. Tedesco. 


D. Far East Group Meretine: PHILOLOGICAL AND LITERARY 


Prof. L. C. Goodrich presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


Prof. J. K. YamMactwa (University of Michigan): Compound Post- 
positions in Modern Japanese Writing. 

A study of compound postpositions as found in a copy of the Osaka 
Mainichi and in 43 pages of the Chad Kéron. The “literary” and not the 
“colloquial ” forms were tabulated and discussed as to form and meaning. 
Attention was also called to certain collocations that are identical in form 
with compound postpositions but have meanings, values, and uses other than 
as compound postpositions. 


Prof. G. A. KENNEDY (Yale University): Reflections on the Final 
Particle yen. 

The function of the particle yen appears to combine that of a preposition 
and its object. The question arises whether either of these elements can 
be isolated and equated with a known preposition or pronoun object. 
The investigation involves research into the relatively unexplored field of 
“fusion forms” in Chinese, and suggests certain possible avenues of 
approach. 


Prof. F.-K. Lit (Yale University): The Hypothesis of a Pre-glottalized 
Series of Consonants in Primitive Tai. 

There is a series of consonants in different Tai languages showing a 
special relation with the glottal stop in their influence on the development 
of tone. Agreeing with this fact these consonants exist in the form ‘d-, 
‘b, and ’j- in some dialects. By assuming that these consonants were 
pre-glottalized in origin, one can explain both the tonal phenomenon and 
the modern dialect forms. 


Prof. K. BigGersTAFF (Cornell University): Some Notes on the Tung- 
hua Lu. 


The primary concern of this paper was with the relations of the various 
editions of the Tung-hua Lu (and the Hsiian-t‘ung Chéng-chi) to the 
Ta-ch‘ing Shih-lu. It was shown that the printed editions of the Chiang 
Liang-ch‘i Tung-hua Lu and the Wang Hsien-ch‘ien Shih-i-ch‘ao Tung-hua 
lu were derived from the Shih-lu—the early parts of both being based 
upon the last revision. It was also shown that while the Chu Shou-p‘eng 
Kuang-hsii Tung-hua Hsii-lu was not derived from the Shih-lu, it is the 
most useful of the various “ Tung-hua” collections of Imperial Edicts and 
Mandates; and that in the absence of a Shih-lu for the Hsiian-t‘ung period 
the Hsiian-t‘ung Chéng-chi compiled by Chin Yii-fu is indispensable. 
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Prof. Y. Z. CHANG (University of Michigan): Why Was There No Epic 
Poetry in Chinese Literature? 

The absence of epic poetry in Chinese literature is a problem of ¢op- 
siderable importance, because the development of both prose and poetry was 
conditioned by this peculiarity. An attempt was made in this paper to 
study the various factors that contributed to produce the phenomenon, 

Most important among the factors was the influence of the Confucian 
tradition. Though not a poet himself, Confucius was the author of an 
exceptionally modern poetic theory and championed the cause of poetry as 
an indispensable subject in the education of a gentleman. He did not, 
however, formulate any rules of writing or attempt to dominate the taste 
of readers. But his authority and his utterances exerted so much influence 
that, without seeking to do it, he had practically determined the course of 
future development for many centuries. Even in the nineteenth century, 
the popular epic-romance failed to break through the Confucian tradition 
and achieve full recognition by critics and scholars. 


Dr. A. K. Curu (Harvard University): Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Printed Cards for Chinese Books. (Presented by E. O. REISCHAUER) 

Brief history, chief characteristics and possible uses of these cards for 
individuals and libraries in America. A simultaneous publication of 4 
Classified Catalogue of Chinese Books in ten volumes of about 2,600 pages, 
consisting of about 40,000 titles classified under the following divisions: 
Classics; Philosophy and Religion; Historical Sciences; Social Sciences; 
Languages and Literature; Fine Arts; Science and Technology; Generalia, 
Polygraphy and Bibliography; Indexes. Standing project for continuing 
printing cards for future accessions to the Institute libraries at Yenching 
and Harvard. 


Dr. N. L. Swann (Gest Oriental Library, Princeton): Certain Occupa- 
tional Pursuits of the Wealthy in the Western Han Period of China. 

Of the forty-one persons listed in the HAN Suu, chapter 91, more than 
half were primarily merchants. There were also money-lenders, dealers in 
land, two ranchers, one each a farmer, a scissors-grinder, a horse doctor, 
a robber of graves, and a gambler. As many as nine perhaps should have 
a place as industrialists of early China. 


Dr. K. A. Wirtroget (International Institute of Social Research): 
Climatic Conditions during the Later Part of the Shang Dynasty. 

The excavations of Anyang have produced two groups of evidence about 
climatic conditions during late Shang, the remains of contemporary animals 
and certain divination inscriptions concerning the weather. The fossil 
fauna of Anyang, especially the remains of Bubalos, Rhyzomys, Hydropotes, 
elephant, and tapir, may possibly point to a climate slightly warmer than 
that which exists at present. Weather divinations undertaken in connection 
with agriculture, warfare, travels, etc., seem to reveal a seasonal change of 
rainfall (and of agriculture) rather similar to conditions prevailing in 
northern China today. 
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The following participated in the discussion of the communica- 
tins: G. B. Cressey, H. H. Dubs, J. J. L. Duyvendak, E. M. Gale, 
L. C. Goodrich, D. G. Haring, A. W. Hummel, K. S. Latourette, 
(. §. Peake, J. A. Pope, E. H. Pritchard, E. O. Reischauer, J. K. 
Shryock. 

All four Group Meetings adjourned before 1.00 P.M., when 
separate luncheon conferences of the Arabic and Islamic Group 
and of the Far Eastern Group were held at the hotel. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, be- 
ginning at 2.30 P. M. of the same day. It consisted of three simul- 
taneous Group Meetings, one each in the Near East, the Middle 
East, and the Far East field. 


A, Near East Group Meetine: Linguistic, EPIGRAPHIC, 
AND HISTORICAL 


Prof. W. F. Edgerton presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


Prof. H. L. GINSBERG (Jewish Theological Seminary, New York): A 
Hurrian Myth in Semitic Dress. 

In RSh 68 the proper names Hrhb and Prbht are obviously non-Semitic. 
In addition, the bride of the moon-god, variously styled Nkl, ‘Ib and 
Nkl-w’Ibd, is identical with the *Ibnkl of the Hurrian text RSh 4: 47, 48; 
and other possible cognates were discussed. The -d of Nkl-w’Ibd is a well 
known Hurrian postposition. 


Prof. A. GorTzZE (Yale University): The Interrelation of Accent and 
Vocalism in Hebrew. 


All attempts at interpreting Hebrew vocalism on the basis of the stress 
of Masoretic Hebrew have failed. It can, however, be explained satisfac- 
torily on the assumption of an Early Hebrew stress which is different from 
the Masoretie stress. 


Prof. A. PorBEL (University of Chicago): The Antepenult Stressing of 
Old Hebrew and Its Influence on the Shaping of the Short Vowels (by 
title only). 


Prof. Z. S. Harris (University of Pennsylvania) : Development of the 
West-Semitie Aspect System. 
The late Proto-Semitie system of objective aspects of the verb changed, 
in the course of West Semitic history, into a pattern of subjective aspects. 
Within Proto-West-Semitic there first developed a) two modes (out, of the 
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imperative: jussive, subjunctive) ; b) the internal passive form; and ¢) the 
perfective use of the nominal. Later, this was elaborated in the separated 
West Semitic languages into a consistent morphologic pattern: d) develop- 
ment of the active perfect; e) disuse of the preterite; f) development of 
the indicative imperfect; g) disuse of the present. Possible date and causes 
of each development were given in this paper. 


Prof. J. J. OBERMANN (Yale University): A Revised Reading of the Tel] 
el-Hesi Inscription. (Illustrated) 

Re-examination of the legend in the light of recent epigraphic discoveries, 
Identity of the individual symbols. Interpretation of the new reading, 
Alphabetological significance. A note on the problem of the inscriptional 
fragment on the sherd from Gezer. 


Miss V. Jacosps: Mot and Tammuz. 

The connection between the god Mot of the Ras Shamra mythological 
texts—he of the beautiful voice, the darling of the gods, whose body is 
ground in a mill and whose flesh is sown in the field—and Tammuz is very 
close and the parallelisms striking. An examination of the attributes of 
Mot, the appellatives affixed to him and the events involving him, will make 
the relationship clear and certain. Also, the validity of various conjectures 
concerning the nature of the Tammuz type of divinity may be investigated 
with more certainty, perhaps, in the light of the Ras Shamra material. 


Prof. E. J. Jurs1 (Princeton University): Political Theory in Islam. 
Political theory in general is traced back to Greece although the science 


of politics emerges in late medieval times. Yet the Islamic civilization 
whose golden epoch coincides with the Middle Ages has escaped the atten- 
tion of political scientists. Political science today revolves around the 
problem of power and its functions. This was a live issue under the 
Caliphate. A form of democracy persisted among the Arabs ever since 
pre-Islamic days. In studying the development of political theory the 
Islamic sources in the field must, therefore, be examined. 


Dr. I. LICHTENSTADTER (Jewish Theological Seminary, New York): The 
Institution of Brotherhood in the Earliest Period of Islam. 

The paper discussed the mu’ékhat instituted by Muhammad for the 
purpose of close relationship between his followers, the time at which these 
brotherhoods were formed, and some of their social and legal implications. 


Dr. G. von GritneBAuM: The Early Development of Islamic Religious 


Poetry. 

The formative period of Islamic religious poetry extends from the later 
days of Mohammed’s activities up to about 800 A.D., when religious 
thought came to be an acknowledged topic of regular literature. On the 
basis of three groups of sources: the divans of the strictly literary poets, 
the occasional verses inserted into various historical documents, and the 
popular poems ascribed to more or less apocryphal authors, the outlines of 
the development of this hitherto neglected field of Arabic literature can be 
established with considerable certainty, provided that care is taken not 
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to confuse religious utterances with those of a political nature involving 
no more than the use of Islamic wording. The most peculiar features 
exhibited by this development are a certain predominance of the sectarian 
poets and the penetration of religious motives into the love-song without the 
joss of the inherited schemes of expression. 


Prof. F. V. WINNETT (University College, Toronto): The Place of Allav 
in Early Arabian Religion. 

This paper attempted to define the extent and character of the worship 
of the goddess Allat. 


Prof. F. R. BLAKE (Johns Hopkins University): Development of Symbols 
for the Vowels in the Alphabets derived from the “ Phoenician.” 

Alphabetic symbols were first developed by the Egyptians, but on account 
of the purely consonantal character of the Egyptian script, these were 
signs only for consonants. This consonantal principle was borrowed when 
some Southern Canaanite invented the “ Phoenician ” alphabet. Cuneiform 
script never advanced beyond the syllabic stage, although separate signs for 
the vowels were developed. The Semites also began early to indicate long 
vowels by consonant signs, but the real beginning of independent vowel 
writing must be ascribed to the Greeks. From them the idea passed to 
the Syrians and from them to the Hebrews and Arabs. All systems of 
vowel writing in any of the scripts derived from the “ Phoenician ” alphabet 
may be traced either to the Greeks or the Syrians. 


The following participated in the discussion of the communica- 
tins: W. F. Albright, F. R. Blake, F. Edgerton, H. L. Ginsberg, 
(. H. Gordon, P. K. Hitti, E. J. Jurji, J. Lewy, R. Marcus, A. 
Sachs, E. A. Speiser. 


B. Mippite East Group MEETING: HiIsTorRIcAL 


Prof. E. A. Hahn presided. The following communications were 
presented, beginning at 3.15 P. M. 


Prof. F. W. BucKLER (Oberlin College): Lord Cornwallis and the Great 
Mughul. 


Prof. M. L. Cassapy (University of Rochester): Economic Aspects of 
Hindu Asceticism. 

The general purpose of the paper was to define the manner in which the 
ascetic ideal directed or restrained the economic impulses. This involves 
the earliest appearance of ascetic forms, as found in the Vedas, and their 
part in the formation of the fundamental institutions of Hindu life. The 
pattern of the four 4Sramas represents the amalgamation of the ascetic 
ideal and a rational system of production. A theoretical discussion of the 
‘ignificant aspects of this system was given. 
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Prof. P. E. DuMont (Johns Hopkins University): A Description of the 
Horse sacrifice in the Padma-Purina. 

There is, in the fourth Book of the Padma-Purina, a description of the 
As’vamedha. This description is interesting because it contains a detail that 
is mentioned neither in the Vedic liturgical texts nor in the episodes of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana which describe that sacrifice. It js 
possible that the rite described in the Padma-Purana did really take place 
in the ceremony of the horse sacrifice as it was performed in the middle 
ages. 

Dr. M. B. EMengau: The Marriage System of the Buddha’s Family. 

An examination of the divergent data given in the texts about the 
marriages in the family of the Buddha. The fullest accounts represent 
many of these as being between cross-cousins, with a brother and a sister 
marrying a sister and a brother. An attempt was made to evaluate the 
historicity of these accounts. 


Prof. P. Kosox (Long Island University): Caste and Class in India, 


The purpose of this paper was to clarify the relationship of the Indian 
caste system to the class structure of Indian society. It included the 
following topics which were treated from a historical viewpoint: 1) the 
difference between the general term “caste” as applied in western society 
and its specific meaning in India. 2) The explanation of the origin and 
nature of the caste system by various scholars. 3) The tribal aspects of the 
castes. 4) Tribal organization in its relation to village organization. 
5) The difference between caste and class in India, developed on the basis 
of the analysis made by Emile Senart. 6) The interrelationship of caste 
and class and its effect in strengthening both. 7) The relation of various 
other forms of social differentiations to caste and class differentiations. 
8) The State and the caste system. 


Dr. H. I. PoLeMANn (Library of Congress): The preta-concept in Hindu 
Thought and Ritual. 

The Rgvedic concept of the pitr (spirit of an ancestor) persisted through 
Brahmanism and all periods of Hinduism. Its unique importance in the 
ritual prevailed in and survived the philosophical revolt of the Upanishads. 

In the siitras preta which first meant merely the dead person comes to 
mean only the ghost. Around this idea the keystone of the vast ritual of 
death developed, forming a link par excellence between ritual and the 
dogma of karma and transmigration. 


The following participated in the discussion of the communica- 
tions: A. K. Coomaraswamy, F. Edgerton, A. H. Fry, P. Kosok, 
C. J. Ogden, H. I. Poleman, L. L. Uhl. 


C. Far East Group MEETING: HISTORICAL 


Prof. L. C. Goodrich presided. The following communications 
were presented : 
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Prof. D. Boppe (University of Pennsylvania): Was Lii Pu-wei the 
Father of Ch‘in Shih huang-ti? 

According to the biography of Lii Pu-wei in the Shih Chi (ch. 85), the 
First Emperor of Ch‘in (Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti), though supposedly a scion of 
the royal house of Ch‘in, was actually a natural son of Lii Pu-wei through 
the latter’s concubine. A study of the discrepancies in this biography, how- 
ever, and a comparison of it with the Chan Kuo Ts‘e and with other parts 
of the Shih Chi, show that this story is probably erroneous. It may 
have been invented by some Confucianist of the Han dynasty in order to 
cast slander on Ch‘in Shih-huang. 


Prof. H. Borton (Columbia University): Some Proposals for Opening 
Japan after 1769. 

Following the alleged proposal of 1769 to permit foreign trade, the first 
important discourse on the advisability of opening the country for this 
purpose, especially with Russia, appears to be that entitled Aka Ezo Fuzoku 
Ko, of Kudo Heinosuke, dated 1783. This work argues that the encroach- 
ments of Russia from the north and the secret trade carried on in Ezo 
(Hokkaido) necessitated the opening of formal trade with Russia. The 
author also believes that if the natural resources of the island were ex- 
ploited, the country as a whole would profit from the importation of gold, 
silver and copper. As a result of this work, an exploration party was 
despatched by the government to Ezo in 1785. 


Prof. H. H. Duss (Duke University): The Economic Reforms of Wang 
Mang. 

Wang Mang (1-23 A.D.) was one of the most clever intriguers and 
manipulators of educated opinion China has ever had. He made his way to 
the throne by a wholesale profession of Confucianism and thereupon enacted 
economic reforms in the Confucian tradition. His reforms were: new 
coinages, depreciation of the currency and sequestration of all gold; estab- 
lishment of the ching system, by which land was not to be sold, large 
land holdings were to be broken up, and slavery eventually abolished; and 
aset of monopolies, including storehouses for stabilizing prices and lending 
without interest. Idealistic as these reforms appear, they were in reality 
tither ineffective or a burden upon the people. 


Dr. J. K. FArrBANK (Harvard University): The Policy and Methods of 
Chi-ying in the First Anglo-Chinese Treaty Settlement, 1842-43. 


The Chinese documents (J-wu shih-mo) indicate that the Manchu negotia- 
tors at Nanking were clever men, but poorly qualified for diplomacy. They 
lacked both trained subordinates and a policy. By playing upon the 
Emperor’s fears they secured the extraordinary powers demanded by the 
British, whom they also impressed by pretending to higher rank than they 
actually possessed. In the year of negotiation which followed, Ch‘i-ying 
ievised a policy of controlling the British barbarians by an intimate 
friendship with their chieftain, Sir Henry Pottinger,—with questionable 
success. For all his subtlety in human relations, Ch‘i-ying was misled by 
his own preconceptions regarding the barbarians. 
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Dr. T. E. LA Farcue: Memorials and Decrees on the Establishment ang 
Withdrawal of the Chinese Education Commission to the United State 
(1871-1881). 

In 1871 Li Hung-Chang and Tseng Kuo-fan, impressed by China’s com. 
plete lack of Western technical knowledge and methods, proposed in 
series of memorials to the Court that the Chinese Education Mission he 
established to send yearly groups of Chinese youths to the United States 
for training in the professions. The proposal was accepted and in the 
next four years 120 young boys were sent to Hartford, Conn. From this 
point they were distributed among the towns of the Connecticut Valley. 
Fifteen years was set as the period of their training, when they were to 
return to China and become officials in the government with regular 
mandarin ranks. Unfortunately, in 1881 this scheme, so full of promise, 
was suddenly terminated and the students recalled. In this preliminary 
study, an attempt was made to analyze the motives Li and Tseng had in 
proposing the mission as they are set forth in the memorials initiating the 
project, and, also, to draw some tentative conclusions as to why the 
Mission was abruptly terminated. 


Prof. E. H. PrircHarp (Washington State University): The Question of 
the Kotow in the Macartney Embassy to China, 1793. 


The question as to whether or not Lord Macartney performed the kotow, 
K‘ou-t‘ou, or more exactly the San-kuei-chiu-k‘ou-shou, the three kneelings 
and the nine knockings of the head, before the Chinese Emperor in 1793 
is studied in detail. All Western and Chinese sources that can be found 
are examined, and the conclusion reached that a compromise ceremony was 
performed. It was sufficiently like the Chinese ceremony to satisfy them. 
yet sufficiently different to make the English feel their dignity had not 
been compromised. 


The following participated in the discussion of the communica- 
tions: W. R. B. Acker, K. Biggerstaff, D. Bodde, H. Borton, H. H. 
Dubs, J. J. L. Duyvendak, E. M. Gale, L. C. Goodrich, A. W. 
Hummel, G. A. Kennedy, H. M. G. Labatt-Simon, 0. Lattimor, 
KE. H. Pritchard, E. O. Reischauer, N. L. Swann. 

The several meetings adjourned by approximately 5.00 P. M. 

At 7.00 p. m. of the same day the members of the Society attend- 
ing the sessions, friends of members, and invited guests met in the 
Florentine Room of the Lord Baltimore Hotel for the annual Sub- 
scription Dinner. The attendance was 129. 

After the dinner President L. C. Barret paid tribute to two 
guests, Messrs. Frederick and Victor Furst of the J. H. Furst 
Company, printers extraordinary, whose skill in handling difficult 
composition in Oriental languages in the printing of the Journal 
and the Monographs the Society had ample reason to appreciate. 
Mr. Frederick Furst responded graciously. 
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Mr. Owen Lattimore, Director of the Page School of Inter- 
national Relations, Johns Hopkins University, and Editor of 
Pacific Affairs, delivered the address upon the subject “ Nomadism 
in the Age of Machines.” 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order by President L. C. Barret 
at 9.45 A.M. on Thursday, April 13, in the Auditorium of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


A. BUSINESS MEETING 


Prof. E. H. Sturtevant presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee as follows: 


President: Dr. Ludlow S. Bull. 
Vice-President: Dr. A. W. Hummel. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. F. J. Stephens. 
Editor: Prof. W. N. Brown. 
Associate Editors: Dr. J. K. Shryock, Prof. E. A. Speiser. 
librarian: Prof. B. Knollenberg. 
Member of Executive Committee to serve until 1942: Prof. C. H. Kraeling. 
Members of Committee on Nominations, to serve until 1941: Prof. L. C. 
Barret, Prof. L. Waterman, Pres. J. Morgenstern. 
E. H. Sturtevant (Chairman) W. F. Albright 
H. J. Cadbury L. C. Goodrich 
C. H. Peake C. J. Ogden 


It was voted that the Secretary-Treasurer cast a unanimous ballot 
for the persons nominated, 

It was voted to thank the outgoing Secretary-Treasurer for his 
services to the Society during the three years of his tenure of office. 

Upon motion of Prof. W. F. Albright it was voted to appoint 
Prof. 0. R. Sellers representative of the Society upon the Corpora- 
tin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

It was further voted to designate Prof. W. F. Albright chairman 
if the Nominating Committee which is to report at the next 
meeting. 

The following resolution concerning the amendment of the Con- 
titution, which had been brought to the Society’s attention by the 
uedium of the First Notice (dated Feb. 15, 1939), was next 
considered ; 
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Resolved, that the Constitution of the American Oriental Society be and 
hereby is amended by adding at the end of Article V, Section 1, the words: 
Neither the President nor the Vice-President shall be immediately eligible 
to the office of President or Vice-President. 


The Resolution was discussed at length, the following participating 
in the discussion: F, W. Buckler, A. K. Coomaraswamy, F. Edger- 
ton, E. A. Hahn, J. Morgenstern, C. J. Ogden, D. M. Robinson, 
and E. H. Sturtevant. The motion to adopt the resolution and 
thereby to amend the Constitution was lost, 34 voting for the resolu- 
tion and 28 against it, the number of yeas being insufficient to 
give the necessary three-quarters majority. 

The President announced the appointment of Dr. L. Bull as 
chairman of the Committee on Arrangements for the New York 


meeting. 
Prof. W. N. Brown presented the report of the Committee on 


Resolutions as follows: 


The American Oriental Society, at its One Hundred and Fifty-first 
Meeting, returned to Baltimore for the first time since 1921, and has there 
enjoyed the warm-hearted and charming hospitality for which that city is 
known. The Baltimore Museum of Art has provided us with an auditorium 
in which to meet, and we have there found perfect facilities for presenting 
our program, in a setting of singular beauty. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has welcomed us to its halls and entertained us at a luncheon in 
its beautiful faculty club-house. The Johns Hopkins Club has generously 
given us its facilities for our personal use. The Lord Baltimore Hotel has 
furnished us with distinguished entertainment and has made our stay 
there comfortable and the presentation of our papers satisfactory in every 
way. The Walters Art Gallery has taken especial pains to let us enjoy its 
rare collections. To all of these we, their honored guests, give our warmest 
thanks. 

To the local members of the Society and above all to the local Committee 
on Arrangements, we have a deep obligation for the care and perfection 
of their entertainment, which we have known from the first moment of 
greeting to the Society’s executive committee on Monday evening to this 
final session. They have coordinated the spirit of welcome of their city 
and given it effective form, which will make this meeting one that we 
shall long remember as in the happy tradition of those other meetings which 
the Society has held in this same city. 

W. N. Brown (Chairman), 
Mrs. A. V. W. JACKSON, 
W. R. TAYLOR. 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions and to instruct the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to send copies of them to the institutions and indi- 
viduals referred to in them. 
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The Secretary presented the following report upon a joint 
meeting of the Executive Committee and the Committee for the 
Celebration of the Centennial. 


The Executive Committee met with the members of the Commitee ap- 
pointed by the President to prepare for the celebration of the Society’s 
Centennial in 1942 on the evening of Tuesday, April 11. 

President Barret presided and reported on the suggestions received from 
members by correspondence concerning the celebration of the Centennial. 
There was a long discussion of many aspects of the matter. Some questions 
it seemed unwise to try to answer at this time. On some points, however, 
agreement could be and was reached. The following were among the 
actions taken. 

1. To hold the Centennial Meeting at the usual time of the Annual 
Meeting, but to give the Program Committee power to extend the 
duration of the meeting beyond the usual three days. 

2. To include in the program of the Centennial Meeting all of the usual 
features of the regular Annual Meeting, while allowing for the 
additions of special features appropriate to the celebration. 

. To recommend to the Society that it raise a fund for the celebration 
of the Centennial. 

. To favor the preparation of a history of the Society to be published 
as a separate volume at the occasion of the Centennial. 

. To instruct the Editor to endeavor to obtain the cooperation of the 
ACLS’ Development Committees in compiling an Index to the 
JOURNAL up to and including Vol. 60, in preparation for the 
Centennial. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. KRAELING, 
Secretary. 
It was voted to receive the report. 


B. SYMPOSIUM 


The business meeting was followed by a Symposium on the 
subject, “The Beginnings of Civilization in the Orient,” in which 
four speakers participated by invitation. Addresses were delivered 
upon the several phases of the subject by the following speakers: 

Prof. H. Ranke (University of Pennsylvania): Egypt. 

Prof. E. A. Speiser (University of Pennsylvania) : Mesopotamia. 


Prof. W. N. Brown (University of Pennsylvania): India. 
Dr. C. W. Bishop (Freer Gallery of Art): The Far East. (Illustrated) 


The following communications were presented by title: 


Prof. W. F. ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins University): On the Chronology 
of Early Northwest-Semitic Inscriptions. 


9 
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Prof. L. C. BARRET (Trinity College, Hartford) : The Kashmirian Atharya 
Veda, Book Nineteen. 

Rev. A. D. CHAURIZE: “ Aramean,” not “Syrian” and “ Peshitta,” not 
* Peshitto.” 

Miss H. E. Fernacp: In Defence of the Horses of T‘ang T‘ai Tsung: 
An Answer to Dr. Ferguson’s Article in the J. N. OC. B. R. A. &., Vol, 
LXVII, 1936. 

Dr. G. C. O. Haas (Institute of Hyperphysical Research): Additional 
References to the Zoroastrian Demon Az in Manichaean Texts. 

Prof. D. G. Hartne (Syracuse University): Does the Japanese Emperor 
Fit Hocart’s Theory of Divine Kingship? 

Mr. R. W. E. Rew (Northwestern University): Some Aspects of Piracy 
and the Mongol Dynasty. 

Prof. H. A. Riee, Jr. (Western Reserve University): The Nairi-Naharain 
Equation and the Vannic Documents. 

Dr. B. RowLanp, Jr. (Fogg Art Museum): The Significance of the 
Colossal Buddhas of Bamiyan in the Development of the Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Mr. H. S. SanTesson (India Political Council): The Archaeology of 
the Northwest Frontier Province of India. 


The meeting was adjourned and the entire session concluded at 
1.00 P. M. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 


American @riental Soctety 


AT THE MEETING IN CHICAGO, DECEMBER 1938 


The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society held 
its Twenty-Third Annual Meeting on Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 30 and 31 in Chicago, Illinois. This session, which would 
normally have been held in the Spring of 1939, was advanced to the 
last days of 1938 in order to take advantage of the opportunity of 
joining in the annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and other organizations meeting concurrently. Especially fine 
sessions on Oriental studies were presented by the former. 

A joint session of the Branch and the American Historical Asso- 
ciation was held Friday, December 30, at 2.30 P. M. 

The Annual Dinner was held jointly with the members of the 
History of Science Society at 7.30 the same evening. 

Headquarters of the Branch were the Hotel Stevens. Friday 
afternoon’s session was held in Room 430A, the Dinner and Evening 
Session in the South Ball-room. Saturday’s session, morning and 
afternoon, were held in the Tower Room. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 

Abbott Brux Frye 

Albert Buckler Gale 

Allen Cameron, G. G. Gardner 

Asher Cameron, M. E. Geers 

Bishop Creel Gelb 
Bloomhardt Debevoise Goldman 
Bobrinskoy Dubberstein Goossens 
Bowman Edgerton Graham, T. W. 
Boyes Feigin Graves 
Braden Field Gruenthaner 
Brady Fisher Hallock, R. T. 
Braidwood Fox Hardy 
Brookens Frankfort Howland 
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Hoyos Nakarai Stefanski 
Hughes Nims Steiger 
Jacobsen Olmstead Swain 
Jacobson Perkins Templeton 
Joshi Petersen Thomas 
Kerr Philipson Totten 
Kraft Price, I. M Tushingham 
Kraus Purves Vernadsky 
Latourette Quigley Wilbur 
McCown Rigg Wilkins 
McDowell Robinson Willett 
McEwan Sage Wilson 
Mackenson Sarton Worrell 
Malone Sauer Wright 
Martin Seele Yamagiwa 
Maxwell Sellers Young 
May Smeaton 
Mihelic Sprengling Total — 91 
There were present also the following nominees for membership 
in the Society: Mr. Louis D, Barron, Mr. Paul Kohler, Mr, 
Lawrence L. MacKallor, Prof. H. J. Sarkiss, Prof. Henry Schaeffer, 
Prof. P. W. Townsend—Total 6. 
At every session there were present students, wives of members, 
and others interested in the programs. 
The joint session with the American Historical Association was 
attended by two hundred and fifty persons. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 2.30 p.M., on Friday, Vice-President Joseph Ward Swain, 
acting in the absence of President William Creighton Graham, 
called to order the joint Session with the American Historical 
Society in Room 430A of the Hotel Stevens. 

On motion it was voted to postpone the customary business of 
the Branch until the opening Session of Saturday and to proceed 
immediately to the reading of papers. 

Prof. Albert Howe Lybyer (University of Illinois): The Re- 
juvenation of Western Asia since 1900. 

Dr. Henry Field (Field Museum): Ancient and Modern Inhabi- 
tants of Southwestern Asia (Illustrated). 


THE SECOND SESSION 


At 7.30 p.m. was held the Annual Dinner of the Branch i 
the South Ball-room. Following dinner, with Vice-President Swain 
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in the Chair, Dr. George Sarton addressed the joint session of the 
Branch and the History of Science Society on: Science and the 
Ancient Orient. 

THE THIRD SESSION 

At 9.00 a.m. on Saturday, Vice-President Joseph Ward Swain 
called to order the third Session of the meeting in the Tower 
Room of the Hotel Stevens. 

Reading of the Minutes of the meeting held in the Spring was 
omitted, since they were already in print in the Journal. The 
report of the Treasurer was then given (see above, p. 387). 

The Auditing Committee then reported (see above, p. 387). 

The Vice-President then appointed the following as members 
of the Committee on Resolutions: Professors Allen (Chairman), 
Price and Sellers. 

The Branch elected Prof. Braden (Chairman), Prof. Buckler, 
and Dr. G. G. Cameron as the Committee on Nominations. 

There followed the reading of papers. 

Prof. C. A. BraDEN (Northwestern University): Japan and China’s 
Culture. 

Prof. F. W. BucKLER (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology): The Re- 
lationship of Old Testament Scholarship to the Future of Church His- 
toriography. Comment by Dr. Bowman. 


Prof. C. F. Krarr (McKendree College): Strophic Structure in the 
Book of Amos. 

Scientifically objective analysis of Hebrew poetry has shown the exist- 
ence of quite regularly uniform strophic structures. Normally the Hebrew 
poet organized his material in couplets of distich lines and more rarely in 
triads. Examples of such strophic organization occur in Amos, as in the 
couplet-triad or two-triad stanzas of the famous oracles against the 
nations and in the frequent use of couplets and occasional use of quatrains 
composed of two couplets in chapters 3 and 4. Some concluding sugges- 
tions are made on the value of strophic analysis as a textual criterion 
and in discovering the artistry and unfolding logical thought structure of 
the Hebrew poet. Comment by Prof. Sellers, Drs. Bowman and Feigin. 


Prof. A. D. ALBERT, JR. (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary): Ur- 
banism in the Ancient Orient. 

Culture and civilization in the Ancient Orient early took on an urban 
character. Its people were simply incapable of thinking of a time when 
the cities they knew were not in existence. These cities early developed 
personalities which continued until the ends of their existences. Included 
in such personalities, in addition to geographical location and physical 
properties, were all of the essential urban services and factors of life. 
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The development of well integrated city plans furthermore can only le 
explained upon the basis of a similar integration of city life and functions, 
Comment by Professors Lybyer, Olmstead, Swain and Dr. Feigin. 


Then followed the Vice-Presidential Address of Prof. JosePH Wagp 
SwaIn of the University of Illinois, “ The Theory of the Four Monarchies,” 


The Roman Chronology of Aemilius Sura, written between 190 and 17] 
B.C., lists Rome as a fifth world empire, following Assyria, Media, Persia, 
and Macedonia. The similarity of this scheme to that underlying the cele. 
brated dream in Daniel suggests a common origin. Ctesias shows that 
the succession of three world empires was common propaganda in the old 
Persian empire. This propaganda was later turned against the Greeks, 
who were pictured as a fourth empire, while an apocalyptic fifth empire 
was promised to replace them. This idea appears in Daniel, and was 
carried as far as Rome soon after Magnesia. Roman writers then adopted 
it, sometimes praising Rome as the fifth monarchy, sometimes condemn- 
ing her as the fourth. The most prominent of the latter group were 
Trogus and Justin. It was probably from them, rather than from Daniel, 
that such Christian historians as Jerome and Oriosius derived their ideas of 
four world empires. Comment by Professors Olmstead and Albert ani 
Dr. Bowman. 


Prof. W. H. Worrett (University of Michigan): Unindicated Doubling 
in Coptic. Comment by Director Wilson. 


The Branch then adjourned to the Lower Tower Room for 


Luncheon. 
THE FOURTH SESSION 


Vice-President Swain called the fourth session to order at 2.00 
p. M. for the reading of papers: 


Mrs. RutH S. Mackenson (University of Chicago) : Northwestern Ara- 
bia in Graeco-Roman Period. 


Evidence was presented from classical writers and visitors to Midian, 
notably Burton (1877-78) and Musil (1910), which indicates an extensive 
culture based on mining and metal industries, agriculture, and trade. 
Nabataean and Roman ruins, coins, glass, a distinctive pottery manv- 
factured at Aynuna, Greek and Nabataean inscriptions suggest Roman as 
well as native occupation of strategic locations. Numerous mining and 
smelting sites, if investigated, in the light of the findings at Ezion Geber, 
may prove to be even older. Comment by Dr. Nabia Abbott and Professor 
Albert. 

Prof. A. T. OtmMsTeAD (University of Chicago): Synoptic Apocalypse 
and Earliest Church History. 


Dr. R. A. BowMAN (University of Chicago): The Aramaic Inscription 
at Warka. Comment by Professors Olmstead and Albert. 
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Prof. O. R. SELLERS (Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago) : 
The Lachish Letters and Old Testament Criticism. 

A study of the Lachish Letters gives objective evidence (1) that the 
Massoretic text of the 7th and 6th century documents in the Old Testa- 
ment fairly represents the original, (2) that an expression which we can- 
not understand is not necessarily corrupt, (3) that much of the transposi- 
tion of sections and deletion of “glosses” in attempting to put Old 
Testament poetry into metrical forms has been without warrant. Comment 
by Prof. Kraft. 

Mr. Paut Konter (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology): The Anoint- 
ing of Saul. 


Mr. J. K. YaAmMactwa (University of Michigan): Kinahan Cornwallis: 
Faking and Plagerism on Japan. 


Prof. H. A. Riae, Jr. (Western Reserve University): The Nairi-Naharain 
Equation. (By Title) 

Prof. ALLEN then read the report of the Committee on Resolutions: 

Resolved: that the Society record its sense of loss in the death of 
Prof. FreperIcK T. KEtiy of the University of Wisconsin, whose connec- 
tion with our body dates from its organization and who served at one 
time as its Vice-Preisdent. 


Resolved: that the thanks of the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society be extended to its Secretary, Dr. ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., 
and to Prof. AtBerT T. OLMSTEAD for their efforts in arranging the joint 
Sessions just enjoyed by it; and to Prof. JosepH Warp Swain for pre- 
siding so ably over the meetings and for his excellent Vice-Presidential 
address; and also to the Hotel Stevens for the quality of accommodations 
provided. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Grorce T. ALLEN, 
Tra M. PRICE, 
Ovip R. SELLERS. 


Following the acceptance of this report, the Committee on 
Nominations reported : 


Your committee nominates the following persons to hold office 
for the year 1939-40: 

President—Prof. W1t~1aM MontTcoMEery McGovern of Northwestern 
University. 

Vice-President—Prof. CHARLES Lynn Pyatt, The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Prof. ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., of Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill. 
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Members of the Executive Committee—Pres. W. C. GRAHAM, United 
College, Winnepeg, Manitoba, and Dr. RAYMOND A. BOWMAN, Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago. 

Signed: CHARLES S. Brapen, 
Francis W. BUuckter, 
GEORGE G. CAMERON. 


On motion of Prof. Sellers, seconded by Prof. Olmstead, the 
report was accepted and the secretary instructed to cast a white 
ballot for the nominees. Vice-President Swain then declared them 
elected as nominated. 

There being no further business, the twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Branch adjourned on motion. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., 
Secretary. 
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VEDIC anyedyth and ubhayedyth (ubhayadyih) 


P.-E. DuMont 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


AccorDInG to the dictionary of Béhtlingk and Roth anyedyuh 
means “am andern, am folgenden Tag”; and wbhayedytih (or 
ubhayadyth) means “an beiden d. h. zwei aufeinanderfolgenden 
Tagen.” According to Monier Williams’ dictionary anyedyuh 
means “on the other day, on the following day ”; and ubhayedyuh 
(or ubhayadyuih) means “on both days, on two subsequent days.” 

anyedyth occurs in A. V. I. 25.4 and VII. 116.2; ubhayadyih 
occurs in A. V. I. 25.4; VII. 116.2 and VIII.10.21. But the 
most important passage for the elucidation of the meaning of these 
two adverbs is Ait. Br. V. 29. 

In this passage the author of the Brahmana discusses the ques- 
tion whether the morning oblation of the Agnihotra is to be per- 
formed before or after sunrise, and he concludes that it must be 
performed after sunrise. 

Professor A. B. Keith has translated this passage as follows: 
“Vrsagsusma Vatavata Jatikarnya said: ‘ We shall declare this to 
the gods; the Agnihotra which used to be performed on both days 
(ubhayedyuih) is now performed on alternate days only (anyedyith).’ 
This also said a maiden seized by a Gandharva ‘ We shall declare 
this to the fathers; the Agnihotra which used to be performed on 
both days (ubhayedyuh) is now performed on alternate days only 
(anyedyuh).’? The Agnihotra is offered on alternate days (anye- 
dyth) in that one offers it in the evening after sunset and in the 
morning before sunrise. The Agnihotra is offered on both days 
(ubhayedyih) in that one offers it in the evening after sunset and 
in the morning after sunrise.” * 

Now if we bear in mind that the Agnihotra is considered as a 





*Cf. Siyana Comm. ad Ait. Br. V. 29: “etad” agnihotram purdtanair 
maharsibhih “ubhayedyur ahiyata” dinadvaye hutam dsit. pirvadinasya 
ritrav agnim uddigsya homah, paradinasya pratah siiryam uddisya homah. 
ity evam dinadvaydnusthaénam pirvath krtam. tad ullaighya idanim etad 
agnihotram manusyair “anyedyuh” anyatarasminn eva divase hiiyate. — 
astamayad iirdhvam agnaye homah, punar api siiryodayat prdag eva sir- 
yiya homah.—ity evam ekasyadm eva ratrau homadvayam anucitam kriyate. 
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unit, that it is a sacrifice composed of two oblations, the evening 
oblation and the morning oblation, and that, according to all 
Brahmanas and Sitras, the Agnihotra must be offered every day 
in the evening and in the morning, it seems that either the author 
of the Aitareya Brahmana has expressed himself in a very inade- 
quate way or that anyedyth does not mean “on alternate days” 
and that wbhayedytih probably does not mean “on both days,” 
For if the evening oblation is offered after sunset, and the morning 
oblation before sunrise; and if again, as is surely the case, on the 
next evening, the evening oblation is offered after sunset, one can 
say that the Agnihotra is offered in the night time only and not in 
the day time, but one cannot say that it is offered on alternate days 
only. And it is impossible to admit that some sacrificers performed 
the Agnihotra only once in two days, that after having performed 
the evening oblation of the Agnihotra after sunset and the morning 
oblation before sunrise, they waited until the time after sunset of 
the third day for the performance of the following Agnihotra. 
Therefore I am inclined to believe that ubhayedyuh does not mean 
“on two subsequent days” but “on both parts of the day” i.e. 
“in the day time and in the night time,” and that anyedyith does 
not mean “on alternate days” but “on only one part of the day.” 

If we accept this hypothesis the reasoning of the author of the 
Ait. Br. becomes perfectly clear: “ Vrsasusma Vativata Jati- 
karnya said: ‘ We shall declare this to the gods; the Agnihotra 
which used to be offered on both parts of the day (i.e. in the day 
time and in the night time), is now offered on only one part of the 
day (i.e. on the second part of the day, in the night time).’ This 
also said a maiden seized by a Gandharva: ‘ We shall declare this 
to the fathers; the Agnihotra which used to be offered on both 
parts of the day, is now offered on only one part of the day.’ The 
Agnihotra is offered on only one part of the day in that one offers 
it in the evening after sunset and in the morning before sunrise. 
The Agnihotra is offered on both parts of the day in that one offers 
it in the evening after sunset and in the morning after sunrise. 
Therefore the offering should be made after sunrise. He who offers 
before sunrise obtains the world of the Gayatri [the Gayatri stanza 
has twenty-four syllables] in the twenty-fourth year ; in the twelfth 
he who offers after sunrise. If he offers for two years before sut- 
rise, then he has really sacrificed for one only [since he has offered 
for every half-day only]. He who offers after sunrise obtains the 
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year by the year, he who knowing thus offers after sunrise. There- 
fore the offering should be made after sunrise. He offers in the 
brilliance of day and night who offers in the evening after sunset 
and in the morning after sunrise. By Agni (the Fire) as brilliance 
the night is brilliant; by Aditya (the Sun) as brilliance the day 
is brilliant. In the brilliance of day and night does he offer who 
knowing thus offers after sunrise. Therefore the offering should 
be made after sunrise.” 

And the interpretation of the two adverbs ubhayedyith and 
anyedyth as “on both parts of the day” and “on only one part 
of the day ” respectively is also appropriate to the context of the 
parallel passage of the Kausitaki Brahmana (Kaus. Br. II. 9), in 
which, however, the author takes the opposite view: “ Therefore 
the offering should be made when the sun has not risen. Thus 
also declared Vrsagusma Vatavata, one of the men of old, when 
lying worn out, having seen these two offerings being offered at 
night, ‘ At night verily they offer the two offerings. For it is at 
night (they offer),’? he said, ‘and we shall proclaim, having gone 
to yonder world, to the fathers, and they will believe us in it, that 
the Agnihotra which used to be offered on both parts of the day 
(ubhayedyih) is now offered on only one part of the day, namely 
in the night (anyedyur va tad etarhi hiyate ratryim eve ’tt). 
That also declared a maiden seized by a Gandharva. ‘ In the night 
verily they offer both offerings. For it is at night (they offer),’ 
she declared.” 

ubhaya “both” is generally used in order to designate both 
parts or both sides of a thing considered as a unit [cf. whhayabhaga 
“having part in both (night and day)”; wbhayam: divasaratri 
(Ind. St. X, p. 287)]. 

anya “another” sometimes means “the other” or “only one 
of both ” or “ only one.” 

If we consider, on the one hand, such compounds as ubhayadat 
(ubhayatodat, ubhayatodanta) “having teeth in both jaws”; 
ubhayacara “ amphibian, living in water and on land”; ubhaya- 
taeta “ variegated on both sides ”; ubhayatastiksna “ sharp on both 
sides”; and on the other hand, such compounds as anyatodat 
“having teeth on one jaw only”; anyataeta “variegated on one 
side”; anyatahksnut “sharp on one side”; anyatoghatin “ strik- 
ing in one direction ”; anyato-’ranya “a land which is woody only 
on one side ”;—— and if we also consider such words as pirvahne 
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“in the earlier part of the day, in the forenoon”; aparahne “in 
the second part of the day, in the afternoon,” the meaning which 
I propose for wbhayedytih (on both parts of the day) and the 
meaning which I propose for anyedytih (on only one part of the 
day) seem very probable. If we consider the context of Ait, Br. 
V. 29 and Kaus. Br. II. 9, they seem almost certain. 

The two adverbs ubhayadytih and anyedyth occur in the folloy- 
ing passages of the A. V.: némah Sitaya takmane néimo ririy 
Socise krnomi | y6 anyedyir ubhayadytr abhy éti trtiyakaya némo 
astu takmane (1. 25.4).—y6 anyedytr ubhayadyir abhy éti ’mim 
mandikam abhy étv avratéh (VII. 116.2). Bloomfield has trans- 
lated: “To the cold takman and to the deliriously hot, the glowing, 
do I render homage. To him that returns on the morrow, to him 
that returns on two successive days, to him that returns on the 
third day, homage shall be! ” — “ May (the takman) that returns 
on the morrow, he that returns on two (successive) days, the 
impious one, pass into this frog!” Whitney has translated: 
“ Homage to the cold fever, homage I pay to the fierce heat; to 
the one that befalls on every other day, on both days, to the third 
day fever be homage!” — “ He that attacks every other day, on 
both [intermediate] days, let him baffled attack this frog!” 

But, according to the preceding remarks, I would translate: 
“ Homage to the cold fever, homage I pay to the fierce heat, to 
the one that attacks on only one part of the day (i.e. only once a 
day), to the one that attacks on both parts of the day (i.e. in the 
night time and in the day time, i.e. twice a day); to the fever 
that attacks on the third day (i.e. to the tertian fever) homage 
shall be!” — “ He (the takman, the fever) that attacks on only 
one part of the day (i.e. only once a day), he that attacks on both 
parts of the day (i.e. in the night time and in the day time, i.e. 
twice a day), let him, the impious one, attack this frog!” 

This translation has the advantage of being more in conformity 
with the classification of fevers that we have in the Susruta- 
Samhita: ahoratre satatako dvau kalév anuvartate, anyedyuskas tv 
ahoratrad ekakalam pravartate, trtiyakas trtiye *hni caturthe *hni 
caturthakah (Suér. Samh. VI, 39, 31): “The satataka fever re- 
turns twice in day and night, but the anyedyuska fever comes only 
once in the course of day and night. The trtiyaka fever (tertian 
fever) comes on every third day (i.e. on every alternate day) ; the 
caturthaka (the quartan fever), on every fourth day.” 
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There is no doubt, I think, that the fever yé anyedyitr abhyéti 
of the A. V. corresponds to the anyedyuska fever of Susruta. It 
is the fever that comes only once in the course of an ahordtra; 
it is the fever “ which attacks, or becomes highest, every twenty- 
four hours” (cf. Bloomfield, S. B. E. 42, p. 273), and not the 
fever that befalls on every other day; for the fever that returns 
on every Other day, on every alternate day, is the trtiyaka, the 
tertian fever. 

Bloomfield has explained yé ubhayadytr abhyéti by “he who 
returns for two successive days, i.e. with the implication that the 
next day (as we should say, the third day) is free from fever” 
(ibid. p. 274). But this explanation is improbable, and it seems 
almost certain that the fever yé ubhayadytr abhyéti of the A. V. 
corresponds to the satataka fever of Suéruta. It is the fever that 
attacks, or becomes highest, on the two parts of an ahordtra, in the 
night time and in the day time; it is the fever that returns twice 
in the course of day and night; and this type of fever (the double 
quotidian fever) is well known.’ 

ubhayadyth also occurs in the following passage of the A. V.: 
s6 “dakramat sé manusyan dgachat tim manusya aghnata sa 
sadyih samabhavat. tasman manusyébhya ubhayadytr ipa haranty 
ipa ’sya grhé haranti ya evadm véda (VIII.10.21). Whitney 
has translated: “She [the Viraj] ascended; she came to men 
(manusya) ; men slew her; she at once (sadyas) came into being; 
therefore on both days they present to men; in his house do they 
present who knows thus.” And he remarks in a note that “on 
both days is a queer expression for every day.” This translation 
of Whitney’s is as obscure as the text itself. But if we admit that 
ubhayadyih means “on both parts of the day, twice a day, in the 
day time and in the night time,” and if we bear in mind that 
upa haratt means “to present food,” and that the general usage, in 





*The periodicity (of the malarial fever) shows itself in the form of an 
exacerbation of the still continuing fever, and that exacerbation may take 
place twenty-four hours after the first onset, or the interval may be only 
half of that period, or it may be double (Encyclopaedia Britannica [1911] 
s.v. Malaria). 

Fiévres intermittentes. Les types les plus fréquents sont: le type quo- 
tidien, tierce et quarte, selon que les accés se reproduisent tous les jours, 
tous les deux jours ou tous les trois jours. Ces trois types présentent des 
variétés, Ainsi on appelle double quotidienne la fiévre qui offre deux accés 
par jour ... (Dict. Larousse). 
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ancient India, among the Brahmans, was to have two meals every 
day, one after midday and one before going to bed (cf. Hindy 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies by J. A. Dubois, Oxford, 1899, 
p- 271), we will obtain a translation which is undoubtedly much 
more satisfactory: “She (the radiant one, the divine Viraj, who 
is identified with the Kamaduh cow, and is invoked as irji, 
strength, invigorating sap, food: VIII. 9.2; VIII. 10.11 and 26) 
came out (ascended) ; she came to men; men slew her; she at once 
came (again) into being (so that she appeared twice) ; — there- 
fore they present food to men twice a day (on both parts of the 
day, in the day time and in the night time) ; in his house do they 
present food (twice a day) who knows thus.” 





ACCENT AND VOCALISM IN HEBREW 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HEBREW VOCALISM and Hebrew accent’ are interrelated. Upon 
this all scholars agree. But, indisputable as the principle may be, 
nobody has hitherto been able to describe satisfactorily the exact 
rules which govern the interrelationship. 

Two conditions, it is further agreed, are of fundamental bearing 
upon the problem: (1) the position of the respective vowel in its 
relation to the main stress of the word,—whether it is closer to, 
or more or less distant from it—; (2) the structure of the respec- 
tive syllable—whether it is (or was) open or closed. 

The phenomena to be explained will become clear when some 
specific examples are given. Why do we have, e. g., the following 
variations ? * 
dapar “ word, matter ” barayd “ blessing ” 
daBarim “words” baraxd@ “blessings ” 
depart “my word” biryadt “my blessing ” 


daBarayé +“ thy word” biryd6exd “thy blessing ” 
deBaryém “ your word ” birkabyém “ your blessing ” 
daBar° “word (st.cstr.)”  Ddirka@® “blessing (st. cstr.)” 
dipré° “words (st.cstr.)”  dir,d0° “blessings (st. estr.)” 


If all these various forms are conceived as variations of a uniform 
*dabaru and *barakatu, as it is doubtless necessary to assume, the 
problem arises: for what reasons is the same vowel (e.g., the 
second a of *dabaru) now lengthened (daBari), now preserved 
(daBaryém), and now reduced or completely eliminated (diBré°) ? 





‘The essentials of this paper were presented to the Yale Linguistic Club 
on January 9th, 1939 and later to the American Oriental Society at its 
meeting in Baltimore on April 12th, 1939 (see JAOS 59. 409). 

*For the benefit of readers who are unable to read Hebrew and also for 
the sake of economy Hebrew had to be transliterated. As far as the conso- 
nants are concerned the system of L. H. Gray, Introduction to Semitic 
Comparative Linguistics, p- xv, is followed. Gray’s method of trans- 
literating vowels had to be modified however; since Hebrew vowels differ 
primarily according to quality (cf. fn. 9), different symbols had to be used 
for each one. Hence e has been used for Séré and « for Sogdl. 
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The fact that zero vocalism is involved might prove troublesome 
to the linguistic interpreter, were it not for spirantization 3* after 
vowels b, g, d, p, k, t become 8, y, 8, , x, 6 respectively.t This 
phonetic rule implies that every spirant requires a vowel in front 
of it; where, then, no vowel is actually found in such a position; 
it must be presupposed. Thus, the spirants are of great help in 
establishing zero vocalism which otherwise might be difficult to 
demonstrate. 


I. Hebrew Vocalism and the Masoretic Accent. 


All attempts at interpreting the Hebrew vocalism in its relation- 
ship to the accent which have hitherto been made are based on the 
thesis that the accentuation which has come down to us in the 
Masoretic text of the Old Testament is responsible for the vocaliza- 
tion which goes with it. The present investigation will likewise 
start out from this basic assumption. Consequently, the material 
to be presented will be classified according to its relation to the 
Masoretic accent.’ Since vocalic alterations are generally limited 





* Bergstrisser, Hebriische Grammatik (hereafter quoted as Bgst.) § 18; 
Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebriéischen Sprache (hereafter 
quoted as B.-L.) § 19. 

‘For a more precise description cf. below fn. 61. 

5I need hardly state that I agree with Sievers’ belief (Studien zur 
hebrdischen Metrik = Abhandlungen der philol.-historischen Classe der Kgl. 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 21, 122f.) that in Masoretic 
Hebrew Shwa medium must not be pronounced. It reflects, however, an 
older vowel whose disappearance is not as old as Sievers asserts (see below 
pp. 446 ff.). 

*Out of a vast literature I quote only what seems to be essential: 
Grimme, Grundziige der hebréischen Akzent- und Vokallehre (Collectanea 
Friburgensia 5, 1896; at present inaccessible to me) ; Brockelmann, @rund- 
riss der vergleichenden Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen 1 (1908) 
$9 ff.; Margolis, JBL 30 (1911) 29 ff.; Torezyner, ZDMG 64 (1910) 269f.; 
Bgst. (1918) §21; B.-L. (1922) §26. A different attitude toward the 
problem seems indicated by § 76 of Gray’s Introduction to Comparative 
Semitic Linguistics (1934) ; but nowhere has the author elaborated on this 
theory. From Albright’s reaction to my opinions, when presented at Balti- 
more (see fn. 1), I gathered that this scholar holds similar views. I do 
not wish to engage in any dispute on priorities, but I might state here that 
I have failed to find such views expressed in any of Albright’s publications. 
Other Semitists, both in this country and abroad, have quite recently 
expressed agreement with the traditional view. 

7™The accentual differences between the various Masoretic schools are 
negligible. 
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to short vowels, which by their very nature are more liable to reduc- 
tion and loss than are long vowels, the latter may be left aside. 
As far as the short vowels are concerned, it will suffice to chart 
types of words and forms; it should be kept in mind, however, that 
the examples given stand in every single case (even if the example 
chosen does not happen to occur itself in the OT) for a number 
(and in large part for a very considerable number) of actual 


instances. 
1. Short vowels in stressed syllables. 
(a) long, if originally open: 
yids “hand” < *yadu dapar “word” < *dabaru 
‘és “tree”? < *isu kaBes “heavy” < *kabidu 
qatén “small” < *qatunu 
(b) a. short,® if originally closed : 
‘am “people” < *“ammu ® 
lép “heart” < *libbu 
kél “entire” < *kullu 
8. short under circumstances to be determined : 
gatal “hekilled” < *gatala 
kaBeds “was heavy” < *kabida 
gatén “wassmall” < *gatuna 
yixbdd “isheavy” < *yikbad(u) 
yittén “hegives” < *yattin(w) 
yigtdl “hekills” < *yagtul(w) 


2. Short vowels in the syllable immediately before the stress. 
(a) long, if originally open: 
daBar “word ” < *dabaru 
‘enag “ grape ” < *inabu 
soar “bad” < *Su‘aru?? 
Sagi “i * < *Sapatu 





*The fact that Séré and Holem can be either short or long need no 
longer be emphasized. See Grimme, Grundgziige 7 ff.; Sievers, Studien zur 
hebrdischen Metrik 1 17 ff.; Bgst. § 10d; B.-L. § 7e; Speiser, JQR 24 28 ff., 
lang. 11 254 f. 

‘Since the rearrangement of vocalic quantities is more recent than the 
loss of final vowels and the simplification of final geminated consonants 
(cf. below 451 f.), the short vowel is apparently due to forms with attached 


suffix (‘ammi, ‘ammé ete.). 
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héma “ poison ” < *himatu 
merkapa “ chariot ” < *markabatu 
baraxi “blessing ” < *barakatu 
lapénéd “brick” < *libinatu ™ 
daBarim “ words” < * dabarima 
kaBédsim “heavyones” < *kabidima 
gaténim “smallones” < *gatunima 
kapes “ heavy ” < *kabidu 
gatén “ small ” < *gqatunu 
gatal “he killed ” < *gatala 
gatalé “he killed him” < *gatalahi 


(b) _ short, if originally closed: 
malka “queen” < *malkatu 
malbis “ garment” < *malbisu 
misbar “steppe” < *madbaru 
dima “tear” < *dim‘atu 
horbé “terror” < *hurbatu 
gataltém “youkilled” < *gataltumi *™ 
kaBadtém “ you were heavy ” < *kabidtumi 
gatontém “you were small” < *gatuntumi 


(c) a. reduced, initially under circumstances to be determined: 


Saar “rest” < *Savaru 
sadiw “winter”? < *sitawu 
zaro® “arm” < *dirai‘u 
bards “cypress” < *burasu 
gaBir “lord” < *gabiru 
lapis “garment” < *lubisu 
bari@ “covenant” < *baritu *? 
damii@ “likeness” < *damitu* 
gost “male goat” < *gadyu 
part “fruit” < *piryu 
helt “illness” << *hulyu 








10 Cf. B.-L. § 61 y’’’. 

11 There is no reason to derive laSénd from *labinatu (B.-L. § 61 j’"’); 
it is a borrowing from Akk. libittu (<*libinatu). The Amarna gloss 
la-bi-tu may represent *labittu (see below). 

118 For the significance of forms marked by perpendicular lines, see below, 
p. 442. 12 Or *biritu? 18 Or *dumitu? 
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B. reduced, medially after a heavy syllable: 
malkayém “ your king” < *malkakumi 
sipraxém “your book” < *siprakumi 
sirayém “yoursong” < *sirakumit 


y. reduced between main and secondary stress (the reasons 
for this peculiar stress pattern remain to be determined) : 

gatela “shekilled” < *gatalat 

kapesa “shewasheavy” < *kabidat 

gatend “shewassmall” < *gatunat 

qatali “they killed ” < *gatala 

kipodi “they were heavy” < *kabida 

qatentit “they weresmall” < *gatuni 

yixbadi + “they areheavy” < * yikbadi 

yittani “they give” < *yattini 

yigtali “they kill” < *yaqtuli 

daBareyad “thy word ” < *dabarika 

gatalayé “hekilledthee” < *qatalaka 


(d) zero, internally after an open syllable: 

daBaryém “yourword” < *dabarakumi 
qetalyém “hekilledye” < *gatalakumi 
dimyam “your blood” < *damakumi 
malkabyém “yourqueen” < *malkatakumi 
birkadyém “your blessing ” <* barakatakumi 





. Short vowels in the second syllable before the stress. 


(a) long, if bearing a secondary stress (cf. above 2c y) : 
| qatalé “she killed ” < *gatalat 


(b) short, if originally closed: 
mamlix6@ “kingdoms” < *mamlakitu 
mispatim “judgments” < * maspatima 
malkavi.. “my queen” < *malkatiya 
dim‘abi “ my tear” < *dim‘atiya 


siprayém “your book” < *siprakumi 
bograyém “your morning” < *bugrakumi 
miskaByém “ your lair” < *maskabakumi 
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short, if secondarily closed : ** 
dimyém “your blood” < *damakumii 
daBaryém “your word” < *dabarakumii 
gatalyém “hekilled ye” < *qatalakumi 


(c) reduced, initially, if open: 
daBarim “words” < *dabarima 
saparim “ books ” < *stparima 
bagarim “ mornings ” < *bugarima 
kaBédim “heavy ones” < *kabidima 
gatonim “smallones” < *gatunima 


napéla “corpse” < *nabilatu 
lapéné “brick” < *libinatu 
pequddé “ custody ” < *puquddatu 
getalo “hekilledhim” < *gatalahi 
gatalah “hekilledher” < *gatalaha 
gataltém “ you killed ” < *gataltumii 
yagattél “he kills” < *yagattil(w)** 


(d) zero, internally, if open: 
biryadi “my blessing” < *barakatiya 
4. Short vowels in the third syllable before the stress. 
(a) — short, if originally closed: 
| miskaByém “ your lair ” < *maskabakumii 
short, if secondarily closed : 
biryahi “my blessing” < *barakatiya 
(b) reduced, initially, if open: 
| daBaryém “yourword”  < *dabarakumii 


reduced, initially, before a secondary stress: 
daBaraya “thy word ” < *dabarika 
gatalayd “he killed thee ” < *qatalika 





1¢ The loss of the medial vowel must be older than spirantization (see 
below 446). 

18 The first persons of the Pi'el which are preserved in Ugaritie (JA0S 
58 308) show by their initial 4 that this stem vocalized the prefix with «. 
This is probably likewise true for Early Hebrew. 
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(c) zero, medially, before an open syllable: 


| lidBaryém “toyour word” < *la-dabarakumii 


The linguistic investigator who tries to conceive of the multi- 
farious phenomena by establishing their intrinsic regularity and 
logic, apparently faces a highly complicated situation. He will 
easily set up the following system : 


syllable initial open medial open closed 


stressed t € 6 i € 6 a a*® 0 
pretone afi*® t oO 


2nd before accent aft 4 0 
3rd before accent a aft 74 0 


But he is obliged to admit that there are a number of important 
cases which are not covered by this system. To be more specific, 
the following questions must be put which constitute as many 
problems. Upon their solution depends the validity of the system. 


(1) Why does *kabidima yield kaBé8im, but *kabidi > kaBadsi? 
And why, moreover, *dabarika > daBarayd, but *dabarakuma 
> daBaryém (2 ey)? 

(2) Why is siprayém obtained from *siprakuma, but malka#i from 
*malkatiya (2 ¢ B) ? 

(3) Why do we have the contrasting pairs daBaraya and daBaryém, 
dimayi and dimyém from *dabarika and *dabarakumi, 
*damikad and *damakumi respectively (2d) ? 

(4) Why does zaré* exhibit reduction of the pretone vowel, but 
Salém lengthening (2 ca) ? 

(5) Why do nouns like daSar show long vowels in the final syllable, 
but verbs like gdtal short vowels despite the similarity of the 
reconstructed forms *dabaru and *qatala (1b)? 


The advocates of the theory that the Masoretic accent is responsi- 
ble for the vocalic alteration run here into difficulties. One cannot 
assert that they are insurmountable; the ingenuity of scholars will 





** Stressed short i became a (Philippi’s law): Bgst. § 26h; B.-L. § 14 z-c’. 
*‘Unstressed short a became to a large extent i: Bgst. § 26b,c; B.-L. 
§ 14 v-y. 
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always find a way out. The question is, however, how likely such 
constructions are. It must, moreover, be emphasized that in the 
case of kdfadu and daBareyd not the spread of a peculiar pattern 
of stress but its very creation seems to be involved. And quite 
apart from this fact, a universal hypothesis which accounts for all, 
or at least for most of the exceptions and the regular cases as well 
will be preferable on methodical grounds alone. Under the cir- 
cumstances the question is in order: is there another principle 
conceivable which, so far unrecognized, may offer a more satisfactory 
interpretation of the facts? 


II. Hebrew Vocalism and the Early Hebrew Accent. 


In the search for this principle one will remember at once that 
a great gap separates the Masoretic accent from the accent of 
Primitive Semitic, as it can be reconstructed with the help of the 
other Semitic languages. Hence, the assumption is very likely that 
there existed an Early Hebrew*® accent, different from the Maso- 
retic accent, and closer to, if not identical with, the accent of 
Primitive Semitic.’® This accent may better account for the vocalism 
of Hebrew than the Masoretic accent which, in this case, would have 
developed after the vocalism in its present form had been established. 

As a matter of fact, an EH. accent has at repeated times been 
made responsible for the appearance of part of the forms men- 
tioned above in problem (1), particularly for the pair kaBédim 
< *kabidima and kiBasi < *kabidi. The secondary stress of the 
latter form, it has been stated,”° reflects the old main stress of PS., 
and *kdbidi, showed thus an intonation different from that of 
*kabidima, whatever this may have been. What holds for *kabidi, 
also holds for *kdébidat (yielding Hebr. kaB08d). The thesis is, 
in this case, borne out particularly well by the corresponding 
Ethiopic and Akkadian forms, kébdi and kabdat, kabti and kabtat 





18 Hereafter EH. 

1° Hereafter PS. 

2° Praetorius, Literaturblatt fiir orientalische Philologie 1 (1884) 200. 
He later withdrew this theory: Uber den riickweichenden Accent im 
Hebriischen (1897) 32. But it has been revived by Bergstrisser, Gram- 
matik § 21. For this scholar, the necessity of taking recourse to the history 
of the forms for a satisfactory explanation has been one of the reasons for 
reconstructing an “ Urhebriische Betonung ” (§ 21 f-h). His scheme is open, 
however, to serious objections which will be mentioned in the following 
footnotes. 
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respectively ; the syncope leaves no doubt that the middle syllable 
in PS. *kabid/ti and *kabid/tat was never stressed. In kaBédim, 
on the other hand, the Shwa is only intelligible on the assumption 
that the first syllable was unstressed when the Hebrew vocalism 
took form. 

The principle which thus leads to the satisfactory explanation of 
a troublesome pair of forms can easily be applied to daBarayd * 
which shares with g&tala the peculiar pattern of stress. The form 
figures above in problems (1) and (3). If ka@Badu reflects EH. 
*hdbidi, daBarayd, it must be concluded, reflects *dabdrika, and 
consequently also gatdlay4 EH. *qatélaka. When the question is 
raised as to the feature common to both groups of forms that may 
have caused the identical development in the pattern of stress, the 
answer will almost inevitably be: the vocalic Auslaut. This solu- 
tion is favored by the further circumstance that, firstly, gateli and 
qitela are the only forms of the verb which contain three open 
syllables in succession and have retained the final vowel; *? and, 
secondly, that the suffix *-kd of the second person masculine singu- 
lar is the only suffix which has likewise preserved its final vowel 
in a separate syllable. Both daBGrayaé and gatdleyd, then, are in 





“TI do not see why daSdrax4 must be a young formation, as Bgst. (§ 21a) 
quoting Margolis (JBL 30 43 fn.) asserts. The argument of Margolis rests 
on the thesis that the suffix *-kd@ should be reflected in Hebrew by *-k 
(or *-x) with loss of the final vowel. However true this may be, it does 
not affect the question. The final -@ may well be secondary (see below 
448); but it must have been reinstated prior to the development of the 
peculiar pattern of stress which is identical with that of qatali. Margolis’s 
further argument that the absence of a contextual form *pixd besides pixa 
(both pausal and contextual) indicates that yadoxd is young and yaséxa 
(pausal form) the normal form, is far from convincing. The compared 
forms are incommensurable. One already pronounced *pikd disyllabically 
(ef. Ras Shamra ph), when *yadikd still retained its internal vowel; and 
it is precisely the long vowel in front of the suffix which prevented a shift 
of accent in the case of *pika (see below 454). For Bergstriisser’s rejec- 
tion of an old *dabdérikd, it was apparently decisive that such a form 
neither fitted his system of EH. accentuation (which requires paroxytona 
in all forms with attached suffix) nor his views concerning Hebrew vocalism 
(which call for pretone lengthening in the initial syllable). 

“This presupposes that final -at had already resulted in -4 when the 
accent was shifted. The question of relative chronology will be dealt with 
below. 

*® (a) loss of the final: *-iya>-t, *-iki>-éx, *-ahad>-aih; (b) contrac- 
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a class of their own in their respective paradigms, and share at the 
same time their distinctive characteristics with qdtali and gatald. 

With qatali and qatela the imperfect forms yigtali “they kill” 
and tigtalt “thou (f.) killest” may legitimately be compared. 
They evidently arose from *ydqtulai and *tdqtuli, and are the only 
imperfect forms which exhibit final vowels after a light syllable. 
The reason for the lack of the secondary stress will be found in the 
fact that the initial syllable was closed. In all probability the 
secondary stress was present, but the Masoretes did not mark it, 
since they admitted the Metheg only in open syllables. The see- 
ondary stress becomes, however, visible in cases like yéloyii “ they 
come ” and ya‘améi “ they stand.” *° 

Thus, we arrive at the phonetic law: wherever, in Early Hebrew, 
the main stress was followed by two open syllables, the final vowel 
acquires in Masoretic Hebrew the main stress, while the original 
stress is retained as a secondary stress.*” 

With the case of daBdraya disposed of in a highly satisfactory 
way, it remains to be demonstrated what the original stress of 
*dabarakumi and *qatalakumi must have been, and, in particular, 
in what way it was different from that of *dabdarika and *qatdlaki, 
One will do well to remember that the two suffixes act differently 
after long vowels. In this position one has: 


pixad “thy mouth ” but pixém “your (m.) mouth” 
pixeén “your (f.) mouth” 
Siréya “thy songs” Siréxém “your (m.) songs” 
Siréyén “your (f.) songs” 
daBar&ya “ thy words ” diBréxém “your (m.) words” 
diBréxén “your (f.) words” 





tion: *-ahii>-6; (c) loss, but secondary restitution: *-ind (noun) >-éni, 
*.anii (verb) >-dnii, *-anit (verb) >-dni. 

24 What has been said is also valid for *démikd>damaydé and Siraxi 
“thy song” <*sirikd. The two-stress pattern of siraxém (> *siraktimi, 
see presently) is due either to the analogy of Siraxd, or represents a second 
legitimate source of it. 

25 Thus, at least, the school of Ben Asher which is responsible for our 
text. Ben Naftali, his rival, seems to have used the Metheg in closed 
syllables also; the Babylonians, on the other hand, employed no Metheg 
at all. 

2° From and for *yd¢mada: Bgst. § 28i; B.-L. § 20g. 

27 For the distribution of main and secondary stress see below, 455. 
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This shows that the suffix of the second person plural is invariably 
stressed, while *-kd@ is not necessarily stressed. With the trend 
toward final stress taken into consideration, the situation indicates, 
that *-k@ has acquired the stress only relatively late, but that 
*.;imi was thus stressed from the very beginning. The fact can 
independently be demonstrated by reference to the conditions pre- 
yailing in Ethiopic; in this language Ser‘atéka “thy law” contrasts 
with Ser‘atekéma and Ser‘atekén “your law,” the last mentioned 
form being particularly interesting, since its stress constitutes an 
exception from the general rule that suffixed forms stress the 
penult.°* 

Accordingly, we have to derive malkayém and siprayém from 
*malkakimi and *siprakimi, daBaryém and gqatalyém from 
*dabarakima and *gqatalakimai. Forms like malka6i and daBari, 
on the other hand, continue *malkdtiya and *dabdriya with a 
different pattern of stress. 

What has been said about *-kuimi and *-kinnd is likewise valid 
for the suffixes *-tumad and *-tinna (Hebr. -tém and -tén). The 
original forms are *gatalttima and *gataltinna; this reconstruction 
as to its accent is once more supported by the Ethiopic forms 
nagarkémai and nagarkén of which the latter again deviates from 
the norm.”° 

The apparently irregular *° forms discussed in this section, thus 
obtain special importance for the problem under investigation : 
they have not changed their stress during their life-time and have 
carried it unchanged from PS. into Masoretic Hebrew. These 
forms, then, give us an opportunity to obtain an answer to the 
question: how were vowels treated in Hebrew, if there relation not 





** Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Athiopischen 37, 41. Barth, 
AJSL 17 196 fn. 23 is mistaken on this point. 

** Thid. 37. 

*°It is no longer surprising that Bergstriisser had difficulties with these 
very forms. He was compelled to derive dafarx@m and qatalxém from 
*dabarkima and *qatalkima respectively, and this despite the fact that 
the k of the suffix is everywhere subjected to spirantization, that is to say, 
it must once have been postvocalic; and despite the further fact that all 
other suffixed forms of the noun as well as the verb invariably exhibit a 
vowel in front of the suffix. The form *qataltti#mu (with this accent), 
which he reconstructs, contradicts his “ Dreisilbengesetz ” which calls for a 
“qatéltuma; Bergstriisser could not posit such a form because, according 
to the law of pretone lengthening in which he believes, **qa@taltém should 
have resulted in place of the actual gatalt@m. 


2 
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to the Masoretic accent but to the Early Hebrew accent is envisaged? 
An investigation along this line is all the more desirable, for just 
these forms did not fit the systems previously proposed. 

The cases in point are marked in the above chart by a perpen- 
dicular line in front of them. Their examination under this point 
of view leads to the establishment of the following rules: 


(a) A short vowel in an open syllable immediately before the 
original stress is reduced initially and also medially after 
a heavy syllable (malkayém, siprayém, Sirayém) ; it is 
eliminated medially after an open syllable (malkaéyém, 
birkabyém). 


(b) A short vowel in a closed syllable is always preserved 
(qataltém, malkayém, malkabyém). 


(c) A short vowel in the second or following open syllable before 
the original stress is handled in such a way that there 
results the closest possible approximation to an alternation 
between full grade and zero or reduced grade (the choice 
of the alternatives depending on the syllabic structure)" 
(malkayém with F(ull)-R(educed)-F(ull) ; malkabyém 
with F-F-O-F, gataltém with R-F-F), birkabyém with 
F-0-F-0-F). 


(d) A short vowel in an open medial syllable after the original 
stress is reduced (q&tali, yigtali). 


At this point of the investigation it may be allowed to invert the 
method. The rules established for a limited group of forms may 
tentatively be considered as universally applicable to all forms listed 
above and the question may be put: where should the Early Hebrew 
accent be placed in the remaining forms, if this assumption be 
tentatively admitted as true? 


The answer ** is as follows: 

daar = EH. *daéfar = NWS. *débaru 
kaBes *ki Bed *kabidu 
gatén *gdton *gatunu 





%1 Zero grade is in order after an open syllable, reduced grade initially 
and after a closed syllable. 

82 A representative selection of instances must suffice. 

83 T.e., Northwest Semitic. 
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gatal = EH. *gatal = NWS. *qdtala 
kapes *kai pes *kabida 
qaton *gdton *gatuna 
‘end B *énaB *inabu 
soar *3O'ar *Si‘aru 
Saba * Sagat * $4 patu 
héma *hémat *himatu 
bardya *bardyat *barakatu 
lapénd *laBénat *libinatu 
daparim *daBarim *dabérima 
kaBédim *kaBedim *kabidima 
gatonim *gatdnim *gatunima 
gatald *gatald *gatalahi: 
Soar *3o°ar *Sa’aru 
zaro™ *zard *dird‘u 
bards *bards *burdsu 
gapir *gaBir *gabiru 
lapis *la pis *lubisu 
mamlay60 *mamlay60 *mamlakatu 


mispatim *maspatim *maspatima 
malkagi *malkadi *malkdatiya 
gatalah *gatalah *gatalaha 
yagattéel *yaqattel *yaqattilu 
birya bt *birydGi *barakdtiya 


Put in a pointed form this means: the EH. accent would rest on 
that syllable which is subject to the so-called pretone lengthening. 
This unexpected result seems to throw light on a phenomenon 
which has long since been suspected from the point of view of 
phonetics.** It shows that pretone lengthening does not exist. 
The lengthening which undoubtedly has reality,** is bound not to 





“Grimme, Grundziige 3, 34; Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 101. 

** At least, when Syrians and Arabs took over biblical names (Brockel- 
mann, ZA 14 343f.; B.-L. § 16 j’); it is also reflected in the Hexaplaric 
transliterations (Speiser, JQR 24 37f.). The usual explanation (first 
offered by Brockelmann, 1. c.) makes the phenomenon a conscious attempt 
to avoid conflation with the corresponding Aramaic forms. According to 
Brockelmann and Bergstriisser (§ 21k) this took place at a late period 
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the syllable before the Masoretic stress, but to that syllable which 
bears the stress in EH. 

It must be particularly emphasized that this interpretation for 
the first time accounts for the difference between the groups Ss’ér, 
zar6™, gaBir, laBus on the one hand,** and daBar, daBarim, ‘éndp, 
“naBim on the other (problem (4) above). The first group repre- 
sents paroxytona of EH. (before the loss of the finals), the second 
pro-paroxytona. 

Thus, the proposed working hypothesis greatly gains in probs- 
bility. The EH. accent proves to be a principle which uniformly 
explains the “normal” cases as well as the “exceptional ” ones 
not accounted for by the other hypothesis. 

It is further borne out by the conditions prevailing in Akkadian, 
It is true that the cuneiform system of writing does not indicate 
the accent. Nevertheless, in special cases syncope of internal vowels 
allows the inference that such vowels were unstressed. Such cases 
are e. g.: 





when Hebrew was no longer the present-day language; Bauer and Leander, 
however, date it soon after 1400 B.c. and attribute it to the younger layer 
of the Palestinian population which they assume. It must not be forgotten 
that all this is hypothetical. It becomes invalid, if it is shown that reduc- 
tion has its proper place in the phonetic system of Hebrew and alternates 
with “lengthening ” according to some recognizable principle. 

8° These cases can under no circumstances be discredited in total as 
Aramaisms as it is usually done. The better part of them is almost cer- 
tainly inherited. The ingenious theory has been devised (see Brockelmann, 
Grundriss 1 p. 102) that reduction of the initial syllable in this group is 
due to the particular quality of the following long syllable which he de- 
scribes as “ zweigipflig.” However, one asks in vain why (1) reduction 
takes place also before a short vowel in some cases, and (2) in many 
instances long vowels are preceded by a syllable showing the effect of 
“ pretone lengthening.” 

Cases like band “his son” and samé “his name” must be kept apart. 
The respective nouns correspond to Arab. ibnu and ismu and derive from 
PS. *bnu and *imu. With the suffix of the 3rd sing. masc. we have to 
reconstruct *bnahi and *&mahi which account for the fact that their 
derivates are different from those of, e.g., *yddahi (>ydd6) and ‘ttahi 
(<‘és6). The numeral “two” sandyim<*snay-ma, ef. Arab. itnaini is 
also pertinent [Note the absence of spirantization in satéyim!], To be 
included here are the imperatives like gatdl, cf. Arab. uqtul (the forms like 
qitli, etc., due to “ Aufsprengung”) and the infinitives which, as is well 
known, in cases like lizkér lack spirantization (PS. *li-dkuri). 
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Akk. esSum Ss “new” < *édesum < *hadatum = EH. hédas 
kabtum “heavy” <*kabitum ka Bes 
gatnum “fine” <*qatunum gaton 
kabtu “is heavy ” ** < *kabitu ka Bes 
gatnu ** “is fine” < *qdtunu yaton 
inbum * “lip” < *inabum ‘énaB 
saptum =“ fruit” < *Sdpatum Saga 
imtum *® “ poison ” < *himatum héma 

Early Akkadian, then, must have had the accent on exactly the same 

syllable which lengthening shows to have borne the stress in EH. 

To account for all the facts known, one need merely add to the 
rules (a) to (d) formulated above the further rule: 


(e) A short vowel in an open syllable bearing the EH. stress is 
lengthened. 
Thus *° the following scheme results (cf, the scheme above, 
p. 437) : 

syllable initial open medialopen finalopen closed * 
2nd after -- o@ O 

Ist after _- a O a eo 
stressed G@é6 GEG _- a io 
ist before a a/O *# — a/i** io 
2nd before a/a e/a o/a* aeo _- afi 140 
3rd before a O — a/t io 





The fact that this form serves as subjunctive in Akkadian is irrelevant 
in the present context. 

*The » immediately in front of a stop guarantees that a vowel once 
separated the two sounds; otherwise the m would have been assimilated. 

* The m in front of a dental stop indicates that the contact is secondary; 
otherwise we should at least find nt, if not tt. 

“The construct state before nouns has been neglected in this investiga- 
tin. It contributes nothing new to the general picture. Wherever the 
construct is bound by Maqgé¢ to the following word, it has no stress of its 
own, and is therefore treated like nouns with the suffix -ka’m. Where it 
exhibits a conjunctive accent, it bears a secondary accent which, however, 
is of no influence upon the vocalization other than the lack of accent in 
the first category. 

“This means originally closed and secondarily closed by the loss of final 
vowels. The a which is the result of Philippi’s law is, therefore, not dis- 
tinguished from original a; Philippi’s law is older than the loss of final 
vowels (B.-L. § 142). 

“Of. dyi8xd “ your enemy ” < *’dyibikd. 

“The choice is dependent on the structure of the preceding syllable (cf. 
tule (¢) above, p- 442). “* See fn. 17, 
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III. Chronology.* 


It is not very likely that the development of Hebrew vocalization 
as described in the rules (a-e) took place simultaneously; much 
more likely it developed gradually. As a matter of fact, evidence 
exists which indicates that several steps must be distinguished. 

The form birya6i “ my blessing” (< *barakdtiya) is at variance 
with birkabyém ** “your blessing” (< *barakatakuimi) ; in the 
first form the k has been spirantized, but in the second form it has 
been preserved as a stop.** The difference in sound is evidently 
connected with the difference in accentuation which was inherited.* 
The discrepancy is well accounted for by the assumption—and as 
far as I can see this is the only plausible explanation of the facts— 
that EH. already had *barkatakuma, but still *barakdtiya, when 
spirantization became operative. That is to say, the third syllable 
before the stress dropped before spirantization took place, but the 
syllable immediately before the stress followed suit only after 
spirantization. One may surmise that from *barakatakimi a 
*barakatakimi first arose, and that it is the secondary stress which 
caused the loss of the preceding vowel. In any event, a bipartition 
of the processes of vowel reduction must necessarily be assumed. 

If certain vowels, thus, were lost at an early time, one may 
be justified in claiming also early reductions.*® In this respect, 
the relationship of zikkdrén “memory” (< *zakkdrinu) and 
ziyronim (< *zakkarénima), ziyrond@ (< *zakkaranatu) “ memo- 
ries ” and ziyrdnt “my memory ” (< *zakkaraniya) is significant. 
According to common belief *° the doubling of the middle radical 
was dropped in front of a reduced vowel, and spirantization could 
therefore take place. This uncertain, yet plausible, explanation 





«5 For this section cf. especially Bgst. § 30 and Leander, ZDMG 74 61 f. 

‘* birkadxém is not actually attested; but the construct state birkaé’ 
appears ten times before a noun. 

‘7 Other cases see Bgst. § 21 t subc. 

48 See above, p. 441. 

‘° It is, from this point of view, quite possible that a spelling like zu-ru-ub 
(st. estr.) E(1) A(marna) 286 12; 287 27; 288 14, 34) represents zaré'; 
ef. furthermore ki-lu-bi gen. (EA 74 46 and its Coptic derivative, Albright, 
Vocalization p. 18), ri-pu-u-ti gen. (EA 269 17), la-bi-tu (EA 266 20; 
296 18), nu-bu-us-tu, (EA 69 28). See Ebeling, BA 8.2 61; Leander, 
ZDMG 74 66. 

5° B.-L. §24m; ef. Sievers, Studien zur hebr. Metrik 292 ff., where the 
question of the chronology is dealt with. 
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implies the existence of a Shwa which is older than spirantization. 
One has, then, to set up the following successive stages of evolution : 


*zakkaréniya *barakatiya *dabarakimi 
*zakkaréni *barakati *dabarakim (i) 
*zakaréni 
*zayardnt *baraydbi *daBarayém 
*zayrdni *barydbi daBaryém 
*zayront *baryah 

ziyront biryah 


That is to say, reduction of the medial pretone vowel is older 
than spirantization. The early existence of Shwa in this position 
explains at the same time some special cases where early loss of 
the Shwa has, against expectation, prevented spirantization (e. g. 
kaspéhaem ) .** 

From the point of view of chronology the development of gadi 
“buck,” part “fruit,” heli “ailment” and their type © is highly 
interesting. Comparative linguistics shows that they originate from 
*gadyu, *piryu, *hulyu etc.°* The final long vowel of the Hebrew 
forms is due to a secondary development and originates from a 
semi-vowel ** after the loss of final short vowels: *gddyu > *gddi, 
*piryu > *piri, *hilyu > *hili. A shift of accent is also involved: 
*gidi > *gadi, *piri > *piri. The reduction of open vowels in 
the syllable preceding the main stress (rule (a)) apparently took 
place after the shift of accent in *gadt > *gadi, and consequently 
also after loss of final short vowels (*gddyu > *gddy > *gadi).* 

An analogous case from the realm of the verb is the apocopate of 





"In the majority of these cases a sibilant is in the play; see Néldeke, 
ZA 18 72 and cf. Speiser, AJSL 42 145 ff. 

* B.-L. § 72 h’-n’, 

*Cf. Arab. gadyun; Syr. gadyd, peryd; furthermore zu-ur-WA (i.e., 
*soryu) = s°rt “resin” (EA 48 8). 

“This semi-vowel is still written, that is to say it was still a consonant 
when Hebrew was first recorded. Hebrew, then, diverged in this respect 
from both Phoenician and Ugaritic. 

5 The vocalization of gadt etc. recalls that of ba’ér “ well,” za’é8 “ wolf,” 
r’ém “bull,” sa’ér “ flesh,” ta’énd “fig.” It seems necessary to assume 
that alif, if closing a syllable after i or u, very early developed an ana- 
ptyetie vowel which was strong enough to take over the stress. It is well 
known that alif was lost after a with compensatory lengthening, the 
resulting @ being subject to the shift to 4. 
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haya “be” and hayd “live.” The PS. forms should be *ydhyi and 
yahyt (cf. Arab. yabni). This furnishes successively *ydhy > *yahi 
> *yahi > yaht and *ydhy > *yahi > *yaht > yahi. 

The shift of accent observed in all these forms may properly be 
compared with the similar shift in *laka “for thee” which fur- 
nishes *laka and finally laya. The shift seems contingent upon 
the following conditions: a sequence of two open syllables; a final 
vowel after the normal loss of the open Auslaut. This implies 
that the final vowel which operates the shift is secondary (either 
reintroduced by analogy, or newly developed under special cir- 
cumstances).°® It goes without saying that cases of this kind 
cannot be numerous. 

One might expect the law in operation in cases like *Si@a “ lip,” 
*héma “ poison”; and object to it on the ground that the actual 
forms Si¢d4 and héma (with “ pretone lengthening ”) contrast with 
gest and yahi. But the assumption is justified that original *-at 
(< *-atu) was not yet an outright -d, but still *-ah or *-a", when 
the shift of stress under discussion occurred. This assumption is 
supported by the orthography *’ and the condition found in the 
inscriptions.** 

This inevitable inference makes it impossible to combine the 
accentual shift *qdtala > *qatald (which cannot be separated from 
that in *gdtala > *qdtali) with the similar shift *léka > *laki. 
For *qdtala must still have been *gdtala* or *gqdtalah when the 
shift took place. Difficulties do not arise from this divergence. 
In either case different conditions prevail; *qdatala contains two 
open syllables after the stress, not one. In this second group, how- 
ever, daBaraydé and gatalayd (< *dabérikad and *qatdlika) obviously 
belong. 

The suffixes ~~ “my” and -6 “his” likewise contain secondary 
vowels. Hence, one may legitimately ask for the reason why 
li < *liya, 16 < *léhii and yadi < *yddiya, ya86 < *yddahii do not 
betray any trace of the shift of accent evidenced by */éka > *laki. 
As far as *liya and *yddiya are concerned, the answer is simple: 





5° The problem of the treatment of final long vowels would deserve 4 
special investigation. I can only briefly state here what I consider the 
normal treatment: after light syllables @ and 7 were dropped, while the 
treatment of @ remains uncertain; after heavy syllables @ was preserved, 
perhaps @ also; but 7 was lost. 

5? The prehistoric -h has survived here. 

58 In Moabite the final -¢ is still written in the days of Mesha (850 B. C.). 
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they had become *liy and *yddiy by the loss of the finals and 
remained at this stage (i.e. showed closed final syllables), when 
*lika became *laké and *gddi > *gadi. For *laha and *yddaha 
the answer is more difficult, and probably different in either case. 
There is no reason for denying an early contraction of *lahi > lé. 
*yidahi, on the other hand, was probably still tri-syllabic® after 
the loss of the finals, and reached the stage of a disyllabic word 
only after */aka had become *lakd; it was apparently *yddd when 
*yidika had become *ydadikd. 

In this context the case of lah “to her” < *lahd cannot be 
passed in silence; its development differs from that of layd. It 
seems necessary to assume that the inherited long -d of *laha had 
already been lost, when */aka became *lakd@; otherwise the result 
would have been **Jahd. For an analogous reason *yddahd, 
*dabarahad and *qatdlahaé must likewise have been *yddah, *dabdrah 
and *gatdlah, when *yddikd, *dabarikéa and *qatdlika developed 
their secondary stress. On the other hand, it is immediately appar- 
ent that the final -ahk which thus arose was kept well apart from 
the older *-ah which had descended from *-at (both inherited and 
created by the loss of final shorts). In fact, it has always retained 
the consonant -h,®° while the other *-ah finally resulted in -d. One 
must conclude, then, that *-ah < *-at had already moved to *-a", 
when the final long -d@ was lost and *-ahd became -ah. 

A similar statement must be added with regard to the final long 
4 of the suffix *-ki. Not only must the forms lay, yd8éy, daBaréx 
(< *laki, *yddiki, *dabdariki respectively) be recalled here, but also 
the fact that with plural forms one finds ‘és#ha “her trees” 
(< *isayh@) and sis@ha “her horses” (< *siisayhd) on the one 
hand, but ‘ésdyix “thy (f.) trees” and siisdyty “thy (f.) horses ” 
on the other. These forms go back to *‘tsdyk and *sisdyk. In 
other words, the final -i had completely vanished and, in conse- 
quence of the loss, -ay- had come to stand in a closed syllable; 
hence, it could not be monophthongized, as actually happened in 
*isayha which became ‘és@ha. This loss of the final long -i must 
be older than the spirantization of stops, because the x of *‘ésdyy) 





Note the Amarna gloss ba-di-u “in his hand” (EA 245 35) which 
seems to be for ba-yddahi (cf. Ginsberg, JPOS 16 149). Is ab-ru-un-t 
“behind him ” (EA 245 10) for ‘ahrénahi? At any rate, the Akk. spelling 
with @ after wn proves that the h had left some trace; ‘ahrdénd would have 
been spelled *ab-ru-nu-t. 

“As indicated by the Mappigq. 
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(later segolatized to ‘ésdyix)® presupposes that the & was in one 
syllable with the preceding ay, when spirantization took place, 
The chronological clues thus obtained may be rounded out bya 
consideration of some of the other significant phonetic changes 
that characterize Hebrew. In any scheme of this kind the Amara 
age and the standardization of the orthography after the intro. 
duction of the Phoenician alphabet constitute two important marks, 
The Amarna letters show the following phonetic laws completed: 
a> 06,° -ayu and -iyw > -é* and, in all probability, also t,d 
> 8,2; ** all these changes unite Hebrew with Phoenician. Defi. 





“It has not been sufficiently recognized that spirantization not only 
affects single stops after a vowel (both tauto- and heterosyllabic) but also 
clusters of stops (tautosyllabic). One finds spirantization in the segolates: 
*malk > *malx > mélex; *mamlakt > *mamlaxé > mamle&x@d; *yddidt 
> *ydsiB0 > *ydsaB0 > yoseBee. Thus, gatdléeex “she killed thee (f.) ” is 
the normal development of *qatdlatk<*qatdlatki (-i is lost after a heavy 
syllable) whereas gatdld@xa “she killed thee (m.)” is abnormal. One 
should expect (before segolization) *qatdla@ka (-a@ is preserved after a 
heavy syllable) ; the x seems to be due to forms like qatdlaxd. 

** Best. § 25 ab; B.-L. § 14 jk, who both limit the shift to stressed sylla- 
bles. This limitation is no longer tenable. The inherited @ is retained in 
open final syllables, but otherwise shifted to 6. The pre-Amarna age of 
the shift is guaranteed by such examples as sti-ki-na (AO 7093 [RA 19 
102 f.] edge 4), st-ki-ni (EA 256 9); a-bu-ti-nu (EA 144 33) and with 
secondary @ ru-su-nu (EA 264 18); sti-u-nw (EA 363 12). 

*§ Best. § 17k; Friedrich, ZS 1 5; Harris, Grammar of Phoenician 37. 
In EA we have 4a-de,e (287 56) for gadé<*sadayu and ku-sé (303 6), 
ku,-sé (299 6 etc.) for kosé<kusiyu (cf. Eg. ku-ti, Albright, Vocalization 
XVII C 8). 

**In my opinion there is no cogent reason for the belief that the Semitic 
interdental spirants still existed in the EH. of the Amarna age. It is true, 
that the cuneiform syllabary did not possess signs which contained inter- 
dentals, hence the scribes had to be contented with a substitution. It is very 
doubtful, however, if they would have taken recourse to the set 4a, di, éu 
(cf. Sa-ab-ri gen. “gate” EA 244 16; #i-ip-ti st. estr. in the proper name 
Si-ip-ti-4ISKUR EA 330 16; ba-Sa-ni gen. “ snake ” in the name Zi-ri-ba-Sa-ni 
AO 7098 [RA 19 108] 11), for in the syllabaries of the second millennium 
§ is a well defined entity employed for the one sound # into which PS. 4, é 
and ¢t had coalesced. It is the other set za, zi, zu which is polyphonous 
and, in addition to its “normal” value (voiced z), is used to represent 
those sibilants for which specific signs had not yet been created (voiceless 
s and emphatic s). One may thus suspect that not only d@ (e.g., gu-ru-ub 
st. estr. “arm” EA 287 27) but also ¢ would have been spelled with 2a, 
et, zu, if it had still existed. The fact that the shift from t, d to 4, ¢ is also 
shared by Phoenician (Friedrich, ZDMG 2 2 ff.; Harris, Grammar of Phoe- 
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nitely younger is the loss of final short vowels;® the Egyptian 
transliterations suggest that it took place during the XIXth dynasty 
(ca. 1350-1200). 

The standardization of the orthography is younger than the shift 
from *-at (partly created by the loss of final shorts) > -ah, but 
older than the further evolution to -a* * and finally -d. It is also 
younger than the shift from *gddy > gddi. Moreover, there is 
reason for the belief that the spirantization of stops ® took place 





nician 20) is not decisive; the development may have occurred independently 
in both languages. Nevertheless it increases our suspicions. 

Moreover, the usual argument in favor of the persistence of the inter- 
dentals in EH., namely the fact that the Egyptian translations of Canaanite 
words (XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties) still keep # and ¢ apart (as # and s 
respectively), does not prove what it pretends to prove. For the proper 
evaluation of the facts it must be added that s, the representative of ¢, 
stands for the descendant of PS. ¢ as well. Cases like sa-ra-qu “snow” 
(Albright, Vocalization XIV A 12 = Hebr. Seley), ha-da-sa-t “ new (f.)” 
(ibid. XII A 6 = Hebr. h®5d8d), ‘a-s-ta-ra “ IStar” (ibid. V 8 = Hebr. 
‘Strt) must be confronted with others like sa-‘a-ru “thicket ” (ibid. V A 11 
= Arab. Sa‘dru), sa-‘a-ra-ta “ hair” (ibid. V A 13 = Hebr. sa‘erd). That 
is to say, we deal with the following distribution of sibilants (Ugaritic 
and Phoenician are included for the sake of completeness) : 


PS. 8 $ t é 


Ugar. 8 §>8 t & 





Phoen. 


Hebr. 8 





Eg. t 
From this evidence the conclusion must be drawn that the “ Eg.” system 
is independent from that of Hebrew. In other words, the language repre- 
sented by the transcriptions is not identical with Hebrew. The fact that 
t has coalesced with & is rather favorable to the assumption that it had 
been merged with # in Hebrew. 

If Obermann’s opinion that a relative d is to be read on the bowl from 
Lachish (The Archaic Inscriptions from Lachish 19f.) and on the stela 
from Shechem (JBL 57 244f.) proves valid, the interdentals still existed 
in the Hyksos period. 

**In the Amarna age they are still preserved (B.-L. § 2m). 

* Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography § 30. 

** See above 448. 

** See above 447. 

* Spirantization is definitely younger than the loss of final vowels; it 
also affects double stops which had been simplified after such loss: *kappu 
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only after the pattern of orthography had well been established; 
otherwise one should expect at least occasional confusion between 
x <& and # which in the XIXth dynasty is still distinguished 
from h.* The spirantization in its turn occurred prior to the 
rearrangement of vocalic quantities which, in certain cases, caused 
the loss of those vowels which had operated the spirantization,” 
The terminus ante quem for the spirantization is the occurrence 
of the spelling milhi, i.e. mily ™ in a few names of the period of 
Artaxerxes I (464-424) and Darius II (423-405). Furthermore, 
one may argue that the Canaanite symbols ¢ and d cannot have 
been polyphonous (¢ and @, d and 8), when the Arameans began 
to write their own language at the beginning of the 9th century; 
otherwise there would not be any need for them to take recourse 
to the approximations § and z for noting their spirants @ and 8." 





“palm of the hand” >*kapp (cf. karma) >*kap>kad. The case of *littu 
which developed into *lattu>*latt>la@ is of special interest. The argu- 
ment presented in the text will make it clear why I cannot believe in either 
the early date proposed by Sievers (Studien zur hebr. Metrik 1 23) and 
Bauer-Leander (B.-L. §19¢) or the late date assumed by Bergstriisser 
(Bgst. §6m, § 30k). My position differs from that of Speiser (cf. JBL 
58 VIf.) inasmuch as I deny the “ concatenated ” character of the spiranti- 
zation and the shift from ft, d to 8, z. 

7° Cf. Speiser, JQR 16 370. 

™ Best. § 6 f.; cf. B.-L. § 14f. 

72 The vowel may have suffered reduction beforehand; see above 446f. 

8 Cf. Hyatt, Studies in Neo-Babylonian Documents (Dissertation Yale 
1938). 

4 dMil-bi-ta-ri-bi BE IX 42 3 (Artaxerxes I year 35); Nu-ti-hi-4Mil-hi 
PE 47 19 (Artaxerxes I year 36); 4Mil-bi-AD.SES BE X 75 5 (Darius II 
year 3); Ab-di-4Mil-hi UMBS II 1 226 19 (Darius II year 7). The god 
involved is certainly the well-known Milk(u); cf. Zimmern, KAT®* 471; 
B.-L. §19c. A date early in the Achaemenid period would also fit the 
fact that spirantization is shared by the Samaritans who thus may have 
inherited it from the language spoken before the schism (cf. Bgst. § 6m; 
Speiser, JQR 16 381). 

7 See Schaeder, Iranische Beitrige 1 44. The spirantization exhibited by 
parwarim (2 Ki. 23 11) as against parbdr (1 Ch. 26 18) which Speiser 
tries to use for dating purposes presents an Iranistic problem rather than 
a Hebrew. The word derives from *fra-dvdra- “ mpévpov” or rather 
*faradvadra- (Meillet-Benveniste, Grammaire du Vieuw-Perse § 142); in 
the northern dialects this yielded successively *faradwdra- > *faradpara- 
>*farepdr; Hebrew seems to represent this stage with the substitution of 
p for f (which is impossible as an initial in Hebrew) and 6 or w for 
internal 8 after a consonant. For the history of the word see Tedesco, 
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Unfortunately greater precision within the four centuries between 
850 B. c. and 450 B. c. cannot be reached with our present means. 


Syncope and early reduction 


*yddahumi >*yddahmi ‘*barakatakiima > *barkatakima 
*dabérahuma > *dabarahmi *barakdtiya > *barakdtiya 
*zakkaréniya > *zakkaréniya 


-ic > -ac(onsonant) 
*littu > *lattu 
thabid > *kabad 
es 





Simplification of Orthography 
geminated stops 


Loss of certain long final vowels 
*léhd > *lah .... *liki > *léik 
*“esaiki > *esaik .... 
\ 
tization 


*gétala S *gdtald .... *yddika > *yédikd 
*dabérika > *dabérika 














Rearrangement of vocalic quantities 


Shift of accent toward the end of the word 


IV. Early Hebrew Accent. 


The above investigation has led to the conclusion that the 
rearrangement of vocalic quantities in Hebrew took place under an 
Early Hebrew accent which was different from that of Masoretic 
Hebrew. Hence, the interpretation of Hebrew vocalism has largely 
become a matter of accentuation. From this situation the obliga- 
tion follows to show (1) what the precise relationship of the 
assumed EH. accent and the Masoretic accent is; (2) in what way 
the EH. accent was derived from the accent of Primitive Semitic. 





Monde Orientale 15 200 ff.; Lenz, ZII 4 264; Schaeder, Iranische Beitrige 
197. I am obliged to Dr. Tedesco for further Iranistic advice. 
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(1) Early Hebrew and Masoretic accent. 


So far the following types of accentuation ™* have been ep. 
countered : 
(1) &-c¥ > *-c¥ €.g., *laka > *layd > lay 
(2) +-c¥ > + -ev * pika > pixa 
(3) X-x-cv > *-x-c7 *yidiki > *yddixyd > yabayi 
*dabarika > *dapariyd > daBiryi 


With regard to (1) and (3) it has been shown above (p. 448) that 
the shift of accent must have occurred prior to the rearrangement 
of vocalic quantities. Im case (3) the reduction of the initial 
syllable of daBdreyd indicates that the main stress was still on the 
second syllable when the vocalism was rearranged (notice further- 
more li8Sdrayi). The development of a secondary stress on the 
final open vowel of *daBdriyd has been demonstrated above (p. 439) 
to be slightly younger than the shift of accent in *léka > *layi. 

All these groups are characterized by a final vowel. Analogous 
treatment is found in two types of words with final consonant. 
As a matter of course in 


(4) x-c¥e > x-c¥e e.g., *gabir > gaBir. 


Here the accent remained stable, since the stress was on the final 
syllable from the outset. 

As far as a shift of accent is involved, it is older than the rear- 
rangement of vocalic quantities, as is evidenced by the Shwa before 
the Masoretic accent. 

All other accentual shifts are younger. More specifically they 
concern the following types: 


(5) *-c¥--> x-¥f-- 
x -cve-- > x-cve-- 
Examples are: 

EH. *tdgimi “thou (f.) arisest” > MH. tagiimi 
*yaqimi “they arise ” > yaqimi 
*hagtila “she caused to kill ” > higtila 
*haqtila “they caused to kill” > higtili 





7 The formulae given here take only the end of the word into considera: 
tion; syllables in front of the original stress are omitted as immaterial 
for the present purpose. The symbol “c ” indicates a consonant, the symbol 
“v” a vowel. 
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*gataliixa “ they killed thee ” > qgataliiya 
*gataltiyd “I killed thee ” > qgataltiya 
*gatalta “thou killedst ” > gatalta 
*gatalni “we killed” > gatalni 
*taqtulna “ye kill” > tigtdlna 


%-ceve > x-cve e.g., *débar > *déBar > dapar 


(7) *-e¥e > x-c¥e 


Examples for this structural type which has not been discussed as 
yet are found, e. g., in: 


EH. *salém “peace” > MH. salém 
*daBarim “ words ” > daBarim 
*yaqgim “he rises” > yaqim 
*hagtil “he caused to kill” > higtil 
*yahaqtil “he causes to kill ” > yagtil 
*gataliix “they killed thee (f.)” > gatiliix 
*gataltix “I killed thee (f.)” > qataltiy 


In all the younger cases there is an unmistakable trend of the 
accent toward the end of the word. In (6) and (7) it came to 
rest on the final syllable; in (5) this was apparently prevented by 
the heavy syllable between the original stress and the final long 
vowel. Hence, one has to formulate the rule for the younger 
accentual shift as follows: The EH. accent moves in MH. one 
unit toward the end of the word. 

It may be considered likely, though strict proof is lacking, that 
contemporaneously with the younger shift of accent the secondary 
stress on the ultimate of *daBdraya became the main stress, a process 
which automatically made the original main stress a secondary one. 

Under the new stress the process of lengthening the stressed 
syllable repeated itself; thereby *daBar became dafar."" But only 
nouns are subject to this rule, verbal forms like gd@tdl, however, 
only in pausal position. One may safely assume that this difference 





"Bost. §21k (following Grimme and Sievers) assumed that the long 
vowel is a compensation for the loss of the Auslaut. This necessitated 
separating da@Sdr and qdatal from each other and positing *dabdru con- 
trasting with *qdtala as synchronous forms. For the explanation of qdtdl, 
instead of *qatal which Bergstriisser had to reconstruct in accordance with 
his views of the origin of the Hebrew vocalism, recourse had to be taken to 
analogy, an assumption not very likely with this very form. 
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in treatment is due to the special conditions of stress which prevail 
when the verb—as is customary—is followed by its subject; ver) 
and subject are, in this combination, more or less a unit which 
prevents the lengthening of the second syllable in gdtal and yigtél, 


(2) Early Hebrew and Primitive Semitic accent. 


Above all it must be stated that there is no proof whatsoever for 
the common assumption that the accent of Primitive Semitic is best 
preserved in Arabic. 

As the vocalization proves, EH. shows no sign of a “ Dre- 
silbengesetz ”; for instance, the 2nd masc. gdtdlta derives from 
EH. *gdétalta and salém from *sélamu. 

There exists, however, what may be called the law of enclisis: 
wherever an enclitic element is added to a pro-paroxytonon ® the 
accent shifts at an early date one unit toward the end of the word. 
The effect is found in such nominal forms as, e. g.: 


*dabaru plus *-iya furnishing *dabdriya “ my word” 
*dabaru plus *-ka *dabarika “ thy word” 
*dabaru plus *-hi *dabarahi “ his word” 
*dabaru plus *-humi *dabérahumi “ their word” 
*débart plus *-ma™ *dabadrima “words” 

*dabarai plus *-ka *dabaraika “thy words” 


and in such verbal forms as: 


*qatala plus *-hi furnishing *gatdlahi “ he killed him” 
*qatala plus *-ka *gatalika “ he killed thee” 
*qatala plus *-humit *gatdlahumi “ they killed them 
*ydqtuli plus *-na *° *yagtilina * “ they kill” 

*taqtuli plus *-na *tagtilina ** “thou (f.) killet 


Special attention should be called to the cases of *dabdrahumii 
and *gatdlahumi which have furnished daBadrém and qatilim 





78 It seems, however, that a long vowel in the initial syllable prevented 
the development: ’dyapt “ my enemy” < *’é6yibiya; 'éyiBx4 “thy enemy” 
<*’6yibikd. 

"The behavior of the accent furnishes an argument in favor of the view 
(cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 p. 453) that this -ma is the particle -ma 
which, it may be added, is frequently found in Ugaritic. 

*° This suffix is on the same level as the -ma with masculine plurals. 

81 Cf. forms like yigqsdrin “they cut,” yifdlin “they ask” and se 
B.-L. § 40 q. 
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respectively. That is to say, *dabdrahumu and *qatdlahumi were 
subjected to syncope which yielded an intermediary *dabérahma 
and *gatdlahma. In the Amarna period -dm had already resulted 
from that process.*? 

This leads to other cases of syncope which might or might not 
be related. Without any question gadér@@ “wall” is developed 
from *gadirtu and finally from *gddiratu, yosé@B@d “ sitting (f.)” 
in the same way from *ydsibtu and finally from *ydsibatu. The 
question is only this: did syncope take place under an accent 
*gadiratu, *ydsibatu or under an accent *gddiratu, *ydsibatu? 
Cases like *dmatu > *aimd “ maid,” *Sapatu > Sapa “lip,” *Siratu 
> sira “song” with their lack of syncope prove that the second 
alternative is correct. It is the second internal open syllable after 
the stress that is syncopated. This syncope is very old, perhaps as 
early as Primitive Semitic.** Its occurrence ** seems to be con- 
nected with the accentual shift which is observed in such cases in 
contradistinction to forms like *gdtalta. The Coptic descendants 
of Early Canaanite loans like *‘agdltu “ cart ” and *Sa‘artu “ hair ” 
guarantee this accent for the time when they were borrowed.*® 

It is only natural that the split-up of the feminine suffix into 


two suffixes *-tw and *-atu was counteracted by analogical forma- 
tions. Under the influence of the plural in -dtu ** the full feminine 
suffix *-atw was restored in many cases, particularly with adjectives 
where the existence of a basic masculine had created the feeling 
that the feminine is secondary to the masculine. Therefore, the 





* ma-ah-st-ra-mu “their necessary supply” (EA 287 16); ta-ah-ta-mu 
perhaps “underneath them” (EA 252 26); it is uncertain if pa-ni-mu 
(EA 155 46) means “ before them,” see Albright, JEA 23 197 fn. 2. 

* Brockelmann, Die Femininendung t im Semitischen (Schlesische Ge- 
sellschaft fiir vaterlindische Kultur, 81. Jahresbericht 1903, IV. Abteilung 
b, Orient.-Sprachwissenschaftliche Sektion pp. 3-23). 

“i-2ir-ta “help” (EA 89 18) ; la-bi-tu “brick” (EA 266 20; 296 18); 
ma-st-iq-tad “ decanter ” (EA 14 III 40; ef. Albright, Vocalization VIII 9) ; 
nu-hu-us-tu, “copper ” (EA 69 28); su-i-ib-td “ pitcher” (EA 14 III 61; 
ef. Albright, Vocalization XV 16). Furthermore hu-mi-tu “ wall” (EA 141 
44); §a-di-tu, “a woman of some kind” (Brussels E 6753 [RA 31 127] 8). 

* Albright, Vocalization p. 16. Hence the a of la-bi-tu may very well 
represent a Shwa. 

“It is hard to say whether the element *-dtu had been accented from 
the beginning or whether the accent came to rest on the long 4 only later 
either by phonetic or by analogical development. 


3 
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archaic *hadastu “new” *’ was replaced by *hadaSatu. This 
younger form, however, kept the accent of *haddstu, and could do 
so quite naturally as *haddsatu fitted well into a paradigm which 
already possessed *haddsima (and *haddsatu?) and with pronominal 
suffixes *haddsiya, *haddsika, *hadasahi etc. Finally the noun 
followed suit, and in consequence formations like *gadiraty 
“wall” besides *gadirtu,®* *bahimatu “ cattle” besides *bahimtu,® 
*markabatu ®° “ chariot ” besides *markabtu * came into existence 
and were gradually felt as the “regular” forms in preference to 
the shorter ones. 

The changes here discussed are based on internal evidence. One 
must abstain from applying to Hebrew external evidence as, e.g, 
the conditions prevailing in Arabic. Should the thesis set forth 
in this paper prove valid, the vocalization of Hebrew would become 
another means of determining the accent of Primitive Semitic. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this paper went to the Editor, the problem of Hebrew 
accent and vocalism has been dealt with by two other American 
Semitists; implicitly by Z. S. Harris in his book Development of 


the Canaanite Dialects (1939) and explicitly by A. Poebel in two 
papers published in the AJSL, vol. 56 (pp. 225-30; 384-7). 

Thus, it can be inferred, the problem is a timely one. The tradi- 
tional view which attempts an explanation of Hebrew vocalism on 
the basis of the Masoretic accent, I was told in Baltimore (see 
fn. 6), has long since been abandoned. Yet, Harris still adheres 
to it; and Poebel feels compelled to attack it! 

Harris shares, as a whole, the opinions of Bergstriisser as ex- 
pressed in his Hebriische Grammatik (see fn. 20). In particular, 
he is a believer in pretone lengthening (see § 65 of his book). 





87 Cf. Phoen. Qar-ti-ha-da-as-ti Essarh. (ed. Thompson) V 69; Assurb. 
Cyl. C I 41. 

88 Hebr. gad@r@é and gadérd. 

8° Cf. B.-L. § 74j’. 

°° This form is not only attested to by Hebr. me@rkafd, but also by Early 
Canaanite *markdbatu which was taken over by the Egyptians with this 
stress (Burchardt, Die Altkanaandischen Fremdworte und Bigennamen im 
Aegyptischen 1 § 170; Albright, Vocalization § 32). 

*1 Cf, Akk. narkabtu “chariot” and Eth. markabt “ net.” 
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There is no possible reconciliation between his point of view and 


mine. 
Poebel replaces the old schematic assumption of a penult stress 


by the equally schematic concept of an antepenult stress. This 
helps him to account for most cases of pretone lengthening in a way 
which bears some resemblance to my own. But I cannot see in what 
manner Poebel will deal with the other problems indicated above 
on p. 437. There is hardly a bridge leading from his rigid scheme 
to the free accent which I have come to assume. 

Had I had access to Harris’s and Poebel’s publications earlier, fre- 
quent references to their names would have been inserted. As the 
matter stands, a thorough discussion would require many pages; 
it cannot be attempted here. I must be content with calling the 
reader’s attention to their divergent opinions. 





THE RAMA STORY IN KHOTANESE 
H. W. BAILEy 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


1. 


I sHovuLp perhaps first explain what language I refer to by 
Khotanese, since other names have been at times given to it. I shall 
use Khotanese to translate the adjective hvatanai, later hvamnai, 
which the writers of many MSS contained in the Aurel Stein and 
Pelliot Collections of texts from Chinese Turkestan which are now 
in London and Paris, used in referring to their own language, the 
language of the kingdom of Khotan, called in Sanskrit Gaustana 
and in Tibetan Hu-then. It is the language which has also been 
called Eastern Iranian, a designation soon dropped as being too 
vague, and Saka. Since the name Saka is not certainly attested in 
Khotan at the period of the MSS, and the Khotanese themselves 
give us their own name, namely hvatanai, it has seemed best to 
employ the definite and certainly correct Khotanese. 


I have now for some years been gathering up all the still unpub- 


lished Khotanese materials with a view to editing them. There re- 
main a few rolls and small fragments which I have not yet examined, 
but the bulk of it I have now in transliteration. Meantime published 
materials for the study of Khotanese are increasing. Three Khota- 
nese MSS were published in facsimile in a volume entitled Codices 
Khotanenses * in 1938, and a considerable number of texts have been 
edited by several scholars. 

It was while I was examining in January 1938 the fragments 
and rolls in the Pelliot Collection of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
that I came upon three incomplete rolls containing the story of 
Rama and Sita. It is a variation of the well-known Indian story, 
but with many peculiar features. 

The Khotanese text is preserved in the three rolls of the Pelliot 
Collection numbered 2801, 2781, 2783, between which there are 
short lacunae. The handwriting of all three rolls is so uniform that 
they may safely be ascribed to one copyist. Happily both the be 





1 Monumenta Linguarum Asiae Majoris, Vol. II, Copenhagen. 
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ginning and the end are preserved. It is written in Khotanese 
yerses Which are separated by a mark of punctuation but not num- 
bered. It is possible that four of these verses should be grouped to- 
gether to form a larger unit. Each verse seems to be regulated by 
the presence of three stressed syllables and to contain normally 
eight syllables, as for example 


2801. 46 sahasrrabahi: pira harya 

“the sons of Sahasrabahu escaped.” 
2801. 50 rrami hamye sirém mydiia 

“ Rama was among the heroes.” 


Of these short verses 767 have been preserved complete and there 
are at the ends of the first and second rolls and at the beginnings 
of the second and third rolls traces of broken syllables. 

The first eleven verses and the last sixteen verses form a Bud- 
dhist prologue and epilogue, and in the story the famous Buddhist 
physician Jivai (Sanskrit Jivaka) is summoned to succour Rama 
when he lies on the ground poisoned by Daéagriva’s arrow. 


2. 


It will be most useful here to give a résumé of the Khotanese 
version. 

A Brahman (m@navai) was practising austerities in the moun- 
tains, worshipping Mahesvara and making mandalas (magical 
circles and pictures). At the end of twelve years Mahegvara deva 
appeared visibly before him to bestow on him the cintaémani, the 
jewel satisfying all desires, and a cow for the necessities of life. The 
Brahman then took to himself a wife and lived for a long time 
happily with her. 

There was a valiant king named Dasgaratha, called Sahasrabahu 
“the thousand-armed.” He went out hunting and was entertained 
by the hermit but he coveted and carried off the hermit’s cow. The 
hermit then roamed about in misery begging day by day with his 
young son Parasu Rama “ Rima of the axe.” This son in turn went 
to the mountains and practised austerities for twelve years. The 
god Brahma (brrahmdm: jasti, 2801.32) bestowed siddhi upon 
him. This was the power assuring success. He then set out with 
his axe to avenge his father on Dagaratha. They fought and Daga- 
tatha was slain. Paragu Rama went about in the cities and districts 
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slaying kings and exalting the Brahmans. Two sons of Daéaratha, 
called Rima and Rrismam (that is, Laksmana) were saved by being 
hidden under the earth for twelve years by the queen of Daéaratha, 
On issuing from the hole they became famous among the heroes and 
sought out Parasu Rima in the mountains. There Rama slew him, 
The brothers then took possession of the whole of Jambudvipa. 

A daughter was born by the chief queen to Dagagriva the king of 
the Raksasas. The astrologers looked to her horoscope and foretold 
that she would bring ruin to the city and lay it waste. Dagagriva 
ordered the girl to be cast upon the great river in a box. It did not 
at once sink but floated away. A rsi seeing the box drew it to the 
bank and on opening it found within a girl. He took her and in 
compassion reared her. 

Lacuna. 


Rama and Laksmana when they had grown up, came to the place 
where Sita was and on seeing her both were amazed in mind and 
filled with love of her. They begged for her and took her away to 
set her within a magic circle over which nothing whether on earth 
or in the air could transgress. Rima and Laksmana went out hunt- 
ing. While they were absent, Dasagriva flying through the air saw 


the lovely woman on the ground and descended toward her. He was 
unable to cross the magic circle. The vulture (giji) which watched 
over Sita attacked him but was defeated and slain. Daéagriva then 
took the guise of a Brahman seeking alms and as Sita offered him 
the alms he seized her hand and carried her off to Lankapura. 
Rama and Laksmana on their return from hunting were distracted 
and sought Sité, but in vain. They came to the country of the 
monkeys (makalaim ksira), where they met with a huge old monkey 
like a mountain peak. He shamed them by a display of strength 
and they went away still seeking Sita in the forests and thickets. 
Autumn came. In the twelfth year the young heroes saw two mon- 
keys, Sugriva and Nanda, of identical appearance, and brothers, 
fighting together. Raima promised to help Nanda, who in tum 
pledged the help of the monkeys if he were successful. In the fight 
Nanda tied on a mirror to enable Rama to distinguish him from 
his brother. Rama shot and killed Sugriva. Nanda summoned the 
monkeys and with threats to tear out their eyes sent them to get 
news of Sita within seven days. The seven days were at an end and 
the search unsuccessful when a female monkey, named Laphiisa, 
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overheard a bird of prey (ssuwnda) talking to her young brood of 
birds promising a feast of monkey’s eyes, since the monkeys did not 
know that Dasagriva had carried of Sita to Lankapura. Another 
monkey heard of Laphisa’s discovery, and was bringing her to the 
king of the monkeys, when on the way she told him the secret and 
he hastened to inform Rama and Laksmana. The monkeys were 
summoned and a great host gathered. The guru foretold success, 
and advised the building of a bridge (hi, the old Iranian haitu) of 
stones to cross the water. They crossed and destroyed the bridge to 
prevent desertions, and advanced to Lankapura. The tumult of 
trumpets and horns, of monkeys, wolves, elephants, and horses was 
terrible. The earth shook, and the mountain peaks fell down. The 
approach of Rama was announced to Daéagriva. 


Lacuna. 


The Raksasas were defeated and fled. Two senior ministers of 
Dagagriva urged him to give up Sita. They told tales of great men 
of the past who had suffered from their infatuation for a woman, 
including a long story of a king, the son of Nahusa, who understood 
the speech of animals and was delivered from the wiles of his queen 
by this knowledge. Dagagriva refused to listen. His followers fled. 


He practised austerities and made mandalas. 

Rima and the monkeys entered Lankapura seeking Dasgagriva. 
Dasgagriva saw that he had failed to gain siddhi, and recognized his 
own defeat. He took a serpent, extracted its poison and mixed it 
with butter to put on his arrow. With this he shot Rima. The 
arrow pierced Rama’s forehead and he fell unconscious. Jivaka was 
summoned and promised to restore Rama by the use of a herb called 
amrratta samjiva, growing on the Himavant mountain. Nanda 
went to fetch this herb, but forgetting the name he tore up the 
mountain peak and brought the whole to Jivaka. Raima was at 
once restored to health. 

Meantime Daégagriva took Sita in his arms up into the sky and 
showed her Rama lying wounded on the ground. 

The astrologers discovered that the vital spot of Dagagriva lay in 
his right toe. The fighters then challenged DaSagriva to show his 
toe, whereupon Rama shot him and Dagagriva fell to earth. He 
supplicated Rama for his life promising to pay tribute. He was 
left unharmed. 
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Rama and Laksmana lived together for a hundred years and Sitg 
was with them. Rama thereafter was distressed because his subjects 
were dissatisfied. Laksmana recommended the gift of silver and 
gold to appease them. Sita however knew that she was the cause 
and that she had become a joke among the people. She spoke of 
this to Rama and thereupon descended into the earth. 

Rama returned to the ocean where he overcame the sea-monsters 
by burning anjana (ointment) and mustard over it so that they fled 
and he returned to Jambudvipa. 

There follow the Buddhist identifications of the personages of the 
past, as is usual in Jatakas and Avadinas. The Buddha Sakyamuni 
identified himself with Rama and Maitreya with Laksmana. 

Dagagriva came to the Buddha and received instruction to live 
according to the Dharma. The Buddha exhorted his followers to 
seek Bodhi. 

3. 


I can best show the style of the poem by quoting two passages in 
translation. It is concise and straightforward with little ornament. 

I have selected first the story of the conflict of Parasu Rama and 
Dagaratha, 2801. 32 et seq. 

Then in the twelfth year he gained the Siddhi-sri. He invoked 
the god Brahma. He prepared his axe to follow after him(?). Then 
he took up his axe and set out for the king’s palace. There in the 
palace he smote upon the ground... (tta ba jsém na). He made 
a great uproar and said: A man is calling on behalf of men. When 
they knew there was a man, a hero, the courtiers came out and saw 
that a planet-struck person was there, who was beating on the 
ground. Other men said: It is one man doing this. The courtiers 
reported to the king. The king looked to the ground. He spoke and 
gave command: Ask him, whence are you, fellow, and how have 
you come that you cry out so? The mighty man said: The man who 
has come is I, Paragu Rama, I whose father you ——ed, I whose 
cow you stole. No pleasant speech did he make, being furious. The 
king commanded, saying: Bring an elephant, bows and sharp arrows. 
I have many hands. I will bring him to the ground. The king went 
out to encounter him on the elephant, with his troops. The king’s 
heart was very valiant in him, as he thought, Now I will shower a 
thick rain of arrows upon him. But Paragu Rama had the invincible 
Siddhi-sri. Raging(?) at one another, Parasu Rama seized the 
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elephant’s trunk. He struck off his arms with the axe. The king 
fell and gave up life. Paragu returned, he went among the cities 
and districts, he slew the kings and set up Brahmans. 

The second passage selected is that of the birth of Sita, 2801. 61 
et seq. 

pine destined to be the ruin of the Raksasas, there was born to 
Dagagriva a daughter by the chief queen. They looked to her horo- 
scope and made this prophecy (vyakarana): She will destroy the 
city and burn it up, she will make it barren and void. Dasgagriva 
the Riksasa commanded, saying: Enclose her in a box and cast her 
away on the great river. Her destruction is necessary. They en- 
closed her in a great box. They set her on the great river. It did 
not at once sink, as it went forth. There upon the river it floated. 
There was a rsi a learned knower of sastras, understanding vrtta- 
vistarana(?). When he saw the box cast away, he seized it and took 
it out. He opened it and looked into it, thinking: What thing is 
here? It was the girl. The rsi in compassion reared her. 

The roll is broken off at this point, and there is a small gap before 
the next roll begins, 


4, 
There are certain points of interest in the form of the names in 


the Khotanese. 

(1) rrismam, rraismam, rrisma, rraisma for Laksmana is unexpected 
and hitherto unknown. The Tibetan has lakéana, the Chinese 
#4 }2 lo-man (Karlgren 569 lé 595 mudn). The initial r may 
be due to assimilation to the r of the closely associated Rama. 

(2) sijsa, where js represents a phonetic dz, for Sita. The name 
was known before? in the form siysa. The replacement of 
Indian -t- by ys occurs also in médysila “ Mithila,” and corre- 
sponds to the -s- in Niya Prakrit words, such as masu “ wine.” 
The Tibetan has Si-ta and Zi-ta. 

(3) dasagrrivi and dajagrraiva for Dagagriva (the regular name for 
Ravana in the Tibetan and Khotanese texts), where the alter- 
nation of § and j is intended to indicate 7. The Tibetan has 
Dasagriva. The j belongs to a Prakrit orthography, as in barja 





*E. Leumann, Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, 
6. 4, 
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“bharya,” and the § is the Khotanese spelling of a Prakrit ; 
as in varsa- “ virya.” 


5. 


The Rama story spread widely with the extension of Indian ql. 
ture. To the South it was carried to Java where a fine kakawin, 
that is, a kavya or literary epic, of perhaps the twelfth century 4. p, 
was produced, based largely upon Valmiki’s Ramayana. It contains 
nothing of importance for comparison with the Khotanese version, 
Of the Old Javanese kakawin Ramawijaya I have so far no details, 
Malay stories such as the Hikayat Séri Rama diverge widely from 
Valmiki, and have attachments to popular Indian tales in Bengal 
and South India. The Jains took over the story and adapted it to 
suit Jain ideas. Two other legends of Rama have long been known 
in the Chinese Buddhist tales translated by Chavannes.® 

The Khotanese version also is far removed from Valmiki’s Rima- 
yana. The Tibetan version has already been something of a surprise, 
It is however known from the allusion to Valmiki in the Buddhist 
poem published by Ernst Leumann that Valmiki’s name and proba- 
bly also at least parts of the Ramayana were known. Certain of the 
divergences are traceable in other versions of the Rama story, and 
it is natural, in view of the geographical proximity of Tibet and 
Khotan that the Tibetan texts made known by Professor F. W. 
Thomas and Mlle Lalou* should show some similarity to the 
Khotanese. 

The account of the conflict of Dasaratha and Parasu Raima does 
not appear in the Tibetan and the episode of Parasu Rama in the 
Ramayana is different. There too it is Rima who overcomes Parasu 
Rama. In both the Tibetan and the Khotanese, Sita is the daughter 
of DaSagriva, as also in such Indian Rama tales, as the Jaina 
Paiimacariya of the first century A.D. and the late addition to the 
tamayana, the Adbhutottarakhanda. Professor Przyluski is at 
present preparing a paper on the birth of Sita, chiefly from Cambo- 
dian sources. The magic circle, within which Sita is confined, 





® Cing cents contes et apologues, Vol. III, 1; Vol. IV, 197, and Vol. Ill, 
112. 

‘ F. W. Thomas, “ A Ramayana story in Tibetan from Chinese Turkestan” 
in Indian Studies in honour of C. R. Lanman; M. Lalou, JA 1936, II, 560. 
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appears also in the Malay story. In the fight of the two monkeys it 
is Nanda who survives, and Sugriva is slain by Rama, whereas in 
Valmiki and the Tibetan text Valin is defeated and Sugriva survives 
and is Rama’s assistant. Nanda also corresponds to Hanumant in 
the capture of Lankapura. In the Tibetan text as in the Khotanese 
the monkey who has won Rama’s favour (Nanda in the Khotanese 
and Sugriva in the Tibetan) is identified during the fight by the 
tying on of a mirror. The fetching of the herb, in the Tibetan 
hbri-ta, in the Khotanese amrratta samjiva, from the Himavant is 
in both texts. The phrase amrratta samjiva is due to a contamination 
of Sanskrit mrta-sanjivani “ reviver of the dead ” which is known in 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas with the Sanskrit amrta. Pro- 
fessor Gonda pointed out in the Bijdragen, 1932, pp. 89 ff. a similar 
contamination in the Old Javanese amrtdiijiwani and amrtasaiiji- 
wani used of a medicinal herb. It is now likely that the contamina- 
tio was known also to an Indian source. The knowledge of the 
speech of animals in the story of Nahusa’s son is similar to the tale 
in the Pali Jataka 386 and the Chinese Buddhist tale no, 112 in 
Chavannes’ Cing cents Contes vol. iii. In the Pali text ant, fly, 
and goat, male and female, talk together and are understood by a 
king who knows their speech (katham jandati), and he accepts their 
admonitions. The detail of how Rama shoots the right toe of Daga- 
griva is found also in the Tibetan version. The two episodes, the 
concealment of Rama and Laksmana beneath the earth for twelve 
years and the story of Laphiisa overhearing the ssunda bird, have 
not been noted elsewhere. 


6. 


The Khotanese story has been adapted by means of prologue and 
epilogue to Buddhist teachings. Daégagriva is not slain but converted 
at the end of the poem. Similarly Ravana is a worthy Buddhist in 
the Lankavatarasiitra, and in Jain texts is a faithful Jain. Accord- 
ing to Professor Thomas who has examined the unpublished Tibetan 
texts of the India Office in detail, there is no trace of Buddhism in 
them. As to the Tibetan texts of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Mlle 
Lalou does not indicate if any Buddhist features are present. 
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7. 


In style the Khotanese may be considered an Indian compo. 
sition. No purely Central Asian traits have been noticed. This is 
to be expected, since a copious literature translated from Sanskrit 
existed in Khotanese. 

As to the language, the type of Khotanese in which the text is 
written may be assigned to the second stage of development in the 
extant texts. The older system of inflection as known, for example, 
in the translation of the Suvarnabhasottama-siitra has disappeared, 
Hence we find, for example, Nom. and Acc. sing. masc. -i for older 
Nom. -é and Acc. -u; fem. -a for older Nom. -a and Acc. -o. The 
gen. plur. is -@m or d for older Gnu. But the confused orthography 
of the third stage is absent. 

The dates of the Khotanese texts are still largely uncertain. The 
language of this Rima text is the same as that in poems referring 
to the Khotanese kings Visa Kirtti and Visa Dharma of still un- 
certain date, and equally careful language is found in documents 
concerned with Turks in Kansu, which are likely to be of the ninth 
century A. D. 





THE MANCHU APPEASEMENT POLICY OF 1843 


J. K. FAIRBANK 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE phenomena of social decay, with which historians will no 
doubt become increasingly concerned, are not attractive. Those 
who delight in the study of pre-T‘ang China are commonly observed 
io scorn the ignoble senescence of the late Ch‘ing period. But the 
political pathology of nineteenth-century China affords insight into 
Chinese civilization just as surely as medical pathology aids medi- 
cine. A century ago the Manchu dynasty was debilitated by cor- 
ruption and all but bankrupt, lacking both the men and the ideas 
necessary for a creative response to the western impact. But in its 
weakness it retained the Confucian tradition, and the bureaucrats 
who negotiated with the British invaders after 1840 still thought 
in Confucian terms,—so much so, in fact, that unless the modern 
historian does likewise, their diplomatic maneuvres will remain as 
baffling to him as they were to the first residents of the treaty ports. 
It is both instructive and pathetic to see the Manchus taking their 
last refuge in an ancient system of human relationships which held 
no meaning for the British barbarians and so failed completely to 
subdue them. 

The policy of Ch‘i-ying (Kiying, Keying) 43%, the imperial 
clansman who negotiated the treaties of 1842-3-4 opening China 
to western commercial exploitation, has received scant attention. 
Modern Chinese patriots condemn it as simple treachery. The 
British negotiators at the time, who got what they wanted, hardly 
perceived its existence. But the Chinese documents now available? 





*The chief documentary collections cited below are abbreviated as follows: 
F.0. 17—Foreign Office Correspondence, China; cited by volume number, 
signer, despatch number, and date; in the Public Record Office, London. 
F.0, 228—Legation and Consular Archives, China; similarly cited. 
IWSM-TK—Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo Sit RH GK (The complete ac- 
count of our management of barbarian affairs), Peiping 1930, 40 vols. 
for the latter Tao-kuang period 1836-50; cited by chiian and page; these 
memorials and edicts appear under the date on which they were seen 
or issued by the emperor; for a means of estimating the date on which 
the memorials were written, see my article with S. Y. Teng, “On the 
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make it plain that Ch‘i-ying himself thought he had a policy, and 
the British archives unwittingly describe its development. It was a 
policy of appeasement. Unfortunately it was based on an utter 
misconception and Ch‘i-ying’s brilliant diplomatic efforts, like 
some of our own time, were misdirected. 

During the first Anglo-Chinese war of 1840-42, that inevitable 
struggle which was precipitated over opium, Ch‘i-ying had belonged 
to that school of Manchu diplomacy which believed in getting the 
barbarians under control through negotiation, or as the documents 
euphemistically express it, chi-mi ¥% ME (lit. “to halter, restrain 
gently”). He was a Manchu grandee, a childhood playmate of 
the Tao-kuang emperor, who knew nothing of foreign countries 
and hardly more of foreign trade, except that it was an unworthy 
pursuit. The root and branch extermination policy of the over- 
vigorous Commissioner Lin (Lin Tsé-hsii fH) #) having failed, 
Ch‘i-ying had been sent south in the spring of 1842 and had suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the British temporarily by subscribing to the 
general principles set forth in the famous treaty of Nanking,— 
treaty ports and treaty tariff, consuls and extraterritoriality. The 
details of the new treaty system still remained to be worked out, 
however, and in that fact Ch‘i saw an opportunity. He set out 
to gain the friendship of the British plenipotentiary, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, a bluff, straightforward administrator from India. For 
this purpose, as he explained in his memorials to the throne, it was 
necessary to show both sincerity and condescension, with which he 
was often able to combine an ingratiating familiarity. At one ban- 
quet at Nanking, for example, the dignified Manchu fascinated his 
English guests by insisting, “as a coup de grace ... upon Sir 
Henry opening his mouth while he with great dexterity shot into 
it several immense sugar-plums.”? Such bonhomie was added to 
serious promises, which greatly facilitated Pottinger’s plans for 





Transmission of Ch‘ing Documents,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
IV (1939) 12-46. 

Tsing Hua Doc.—Documents supplementary to the I-wu shih-mo, based on 
the Chiin Chi Ch‘u archives, Tsing Hua University Library; cited by 
page, Tao-kuang section, courtesy of Dr. T. F. Tsiang. 

THL—Tung-hua hsii-lu ER BR (Records of the Tung Hua gate, con- 
tinued), Wang Hsien-ch‘ien Eft compiler, edition 1891. 

2G. G. Loch, The Closing Events of the Campaign in China (London 
1843) 170. 
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the regulation of trade. Thus it was agreed before the British 
departed from the scene of their success at Nanking that a supple- 
mentary treaty should be drawn up and ratified by both sovereigns. 
Pottinger offered to submit the outline of such a treaty,’ and 
Chi-ying and his colleagues reported to Peking that their subordi- 
nates, meeting with the British interpreters, had drawn up eight 
supplementary regulations (shan-houw chang-ch‘eng BRB), 
regarding which the principals had exchanged communications to 
avoid misunderstanding.* In this way several clauses that later 
formed part of the supplementary treaty of Oct. 8, 1843, were 
settled almost at once, and it was further agreed by Pottinger and 
Ch‘i-ying that they should meet in Kwangtung in the tenth month 
(Nov. 3—Dec. 1) to settle the new tariff. 

Ch‘i-ying’s sincerity in making these plans is attested by the fact 
that he took measures to have himself appointed to carry them out. 
Early in October, after the British departure from Nanking, he 
proposed to the throne, evidently with every expectation of impe- 
rial concurrence, that he should proceed to Canton forthwith as 
imperial commissioner. In preparation for such negotiations he 
emphasized in another memorial the exploits of his subordinates, 
Hsien-ling JH} and Huang En-t‘ung #%, who had saved 
Nanking singlehanded by going to the British, and “ without 
change of voice or countenance subdued them by means of great 
righteousness.” He suggested that they be raised in rank,*® a move 
which would obviously put them in a stronger position for con- 
tinuing the negotiations. In still another memorial received on 
the same date Ch‘i and his colleague I-li-pu ## 7 went even 
further and proposed both that they themselves should hasten to 
Canton and that they should be accompanied by Hsien-ling and 
Huang, in whom “the barbarians had the greatest confidence.” * 

The imperial response to these proposals is most significant. 
On October 17, 1842, Ch‘i-ying was made Nanking governor- 
general to succeed Niu Chien, 4F§% (who was degraded and seized 
for trial because of his poor defense of the lower Yangtze),® while 





*F. 0. 228/18, encl. 31 in Pottinger’s 38 of Sept. 3, 1842. 
*‘IWSM-TK LX 14a-17a, memorial received Sept. 29, 1842. 

‘Thid. LXI 22b-23a, memorial received Oct. 17, 1842. 

*Tbid. LXI 18b-2la, mem. ree’d. Oct. 17, 1842. 

"Tbid. 23a-24a, same date. 

* Ibid. 24b-25a, edict same date; cf. THL Oct. 17 and Dec. 24, 1842. 
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the other signer of the Nanking treaty, the aged I-li-pu, was made 
imperial commissioner and Canton tartar general in succession to 
Ch‘i and ordered to take Hsien and Huang with him to negotiate 
at Canton.® The two last-named should be rewarded as Ch‘i had 
urged, but only after the conclusion of their work at Canton.” 
Meanwhile Ch‘i-ying himself was to discuss the tariff negotiations 
with I-li-pu and to communicate with the authorities of Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, and Fukien regarding the trade regulations for those 
provinces ;7* he was to have general superintendence of barbarian 
affairs, but no direct part in the negotiations. 

This imperial decision demonstrated that the court was still pri- 
marily concerned with defense and did not yet realize the immense 
importance of the commercial settlement which was in the making. 
Far from the scene of foreign trade, the officials at Peking could 
not put it first in their thoughts even though the negotiators at 
Nanking were learning to do so. As the latter declared more than 
once, “in conjunction with the governors-general and governors 
of the various provinces, we ought to make proper (commercial) 
arrangements, in the hope of perpetual peace and security.” ** They 
reiterated that the British seemed entirely sincere in their interest 
in trade and in their readiness to help regulate it,’*—statements 


in which we can see the implication that the Court’s vague fears 
of territorial conquest were not justified in fact, and that the imme- 
diate necessity was to satisfy the invaders by completing the treaty 
system. But this effort was so far unavailing. The key man was 
removed from the key position, and during the next six months 
Ch‘i-ying’s talents were in large part diverted to the planning of 
defense measures for the lower Yangtze.1* Meanwhile the actual 





®IWSM-TK LXI 25b, edict Oct. 17, 1842. 

10 Tbid. 25b-26b, edict same date. 

11 Ibid. 28b-29a, edict Oct. 23, 1842. 

12 Tbid. 23b line 3. 

18 Thid. 20a lines 6-7, 22b lines 3-4; ef. LVIII 34-5, mem. rec’d. Aug. 17, 
1842: “the demands of the barbarians are . . . little more than a desire 
for ... trade. There are no dark schemes in them.” 

24 See IWSM-TK LXI-LXVI passim: a general reorganization of defense 
was ordered Oct. 26; on Nov. 1 Ch‘i-ying was ordered to strengthen the 
defenses of Kiangsu; he proposed to begin his inspection of Wusung and 
the Yangtze shore on Nov. 24, 1842; his reports were received on Jan. 11 
and Jan. 27, 1843; in the latter he recommended that water troops be 
trained and examined for proficiency with ships and firearms, instead of 
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conduct of the negotiations was left to I-li-pu, an able man but one 
now handicapped by infirmities of age which had already obliged 
him to play a secondary réle at Nanking.*® 

In this way Ch‘i-ying’s initial effort to assume direct control 
over the Chinese side of the treaty settlement was thwarted and he 
was left at Nanking, ten days from the scene of action.1® The 
remarkable thing is that he was not content to be thus relegated 
to a position of power and safety as governor general of the lower 
Yangtze. On the contrary, he made persistent efforts and finally 





with horse and bow. During this period more correspondence by far was 
devoted to the defense regulations and the building of ships and batteries 
than to the conduct of foreign relations. See also Ch‘i-ying’s memorials in 
Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an Sf 6} Gy Fl) (Historical materials issued every ten days) 
Peiping 1930 et seq., no. 35, p. 287. 

5]-li-pu’s subordinate position is reflected in the documents, where in 
August and September 1842 some ten memorials are published as received 
from Ch‘i-ying and I-li-pu together (in eight of these the Nanking governor 
general, Niu Chien, also joined), while four were received from Ch‘i-ying 
alone and none at all from I-li-pu alone. This alters the traditional view 
of I-li-pu’s importance, although it does not mean that he may not have 
contributed decisively to Ch‘i’s policy. Thus the Ch‘ing-shih kao 
(Draft history of the Ch‘ing dynasty) states that on August 13 the emperor 
“commanded I-li-pu and his colleagues to deliberate regarding the articles 
of the British demands” (basic annals XIX 4b line 3); but the edicts so 
far published for that day do not give I-li-pu this prominence (see THL 
same date; IWSM-TK LVIII 1l4a-b). Perhaps the disparity is due to 
Ili-pu’s former prominence or to the tendency of historians of the old 
school to cast aspersions upon Ch‘i-ying as one who sold the country; cf. 
Chin Chao-féng, Ch‘ing-shih ta-kang aA (Outline of Ch‘ing history) 
Shanghai 1935, 392-3, which succeeds in mentioning Ch‘i-ying only once. 
Chi’s patron, Mu-chang-a 3% [ijJ, has shared the same odium. As stated 
by the editors of Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an (no. 38 p. 394b), “ Mu-chang-a per- 
ceived the emperor’s frame of mind and seconded (the cause of) peace, 
proposing the removal of Lin Tsé-hsii and the use of Ch‘i-shan; when peace 
was concluded in 1842 with (provisions for) the indemnity and trade, 
because Mu-chang-a ruled the country and promoted the peace, he became 
the focus of the country’s abuse. ...” Ch‘i-ying succeeded Ch‘i-shan as 
Mu-chang-a’s representative in the conduct of foreign affairs; from the 
content of the palace letters (t‘ing-chi) granting extraordinary powers 
which were received by Ch‘i-ying on July 31 and Aug. 1, 1842, it would 
appear that he played the leading part at Nanking (cf. IWSM-TK LVII 
32a-b). The accounts of these negotiations in THL and Ch‘ing-shih kao 
(foreign relations section II) are both very brief. 

**The maximum speed of correspondence normally obtainable was fifteen 
days from Canton to Peking and five days from Nanking to Peking. 


4 
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succeeded in resuming control of the negotiations, stepping into a 
position of the greatest danger and responsibility. To explain this 
unusual course of action, we must note several aspects of the 
situation. 

In the first place it was clearly demonstrated that the British 
looked to Ch‘i-ying personally to settle the treaty arrangements, 
When the latter was detained at Nanking, Pottinger protested 
vigorously against that decision; and I-li-pu, who had reached 
Hangchow on November 6 on his way south, consequently remained 
there while Pottinger’s protest was referred to Ch‘i-ying and to the 
throne. The imperial reply on November 18 argued that for 
Ch‘i-ying to arrange matters in the north while I-li-pu went south 
would really expedite the opening of trade. I-li-pu was instructed 
to wait and see how this reply affected the barbarians; if they 
seemed mollified, he was to hasten on to Canton.*’ Accordingly 
he delayed at Hangchow until November 21 while Ch‘i explained 
to Pottinger that he himself still had general control over the treaty 
settlement, and after a slow progress through Kiangsi, I-li-pu did 
not reach Canton till January 10, 1843. But even while the new 
imperial commissioner was on his way, Ch‘i-ying’s influence over 
the English was plainly shown. In October it had been learned 
with consternation that some 139 British nationals shipwrecked in 
Formosa had been beheaded shortly before the signing of the treaty 
of Nanking.** “ None of the barbarian chiefs know that the exe- 
cution took place and daily they look for their men’s return... 
we cannot avoid mentioning it, our only course is to maintain 
mutual sincerity.”*® The direst consequences were feared, not 
without reason. In this emergency Ch‘i-ying was authorized to 
hasten to Fukien, whither Pottinger had already gone, if such 
action seemed necessary to prevent a rupture of the peace so recently 
established.?° Ch‘i did not make use of this permission, but on the 
basis of his communications from Pottinger he did convince the 





17 TWSM-TK LXII 36b-4la, mem. ree’d. Nov. 18, 1842, edict same date. 

18 See summary in H. B. Morse, International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire (London 3 vols. 1910-18) I 293; IWSM-TK LXII 15b-25b gives the 
report of the Formosan authorities. 

1° Thid. LXII 49b, mem. rec’d. from I-li-pu Nov. 30, 1842; Tsing Hua Doc. 
1528-1538 give Chinese translations of Pottinger’s despatches to the Chinese 
provincial authorities. 

2° IWSM-TK LXII 51b-52a, 53a, edicts Nov. 30, 1842. 
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Court that an offici. investigation was necessary.** As a result, 
after much correspondence, the cause célebre was settled by the 
despatch to Formosa of the Foochow governor-general, I-liang, 
#4J&, whose judgment confirmed the British accusation that the 
Formosan officials had misrepresented the facts in order to gain 
merit and had executed helpless castaways rather than dangerous 
invaders. After this crisis it was clearly recognized by the 
imperial bureaucracy that the British more than ever looked to 
Ch‘i-ying to secure fulfilment of the treaty.** 

The latter’s memorials at this time betray a lively desire to par- 
ticipate in the treaty making. Time after time he explained to 
the throne that the barbarian’s entire interest was in trade, that 
in dealing with them it was essential to show sincerity and good 
faith (ch‘éng-hsin iat) ; and he hinted broadly that there might 
be matters which only he could settle.** Just as steadily the Court 
failed to grasp the importance of the commercial settlement and 
argued that Ch‘i and I-li-pu could keep in touch by post; “there 
is no need for you both to be stationed at Canton.” ** 

In the end Ch‘i’s participation in the negotiations was necessi- 
tated by the death of I-li-pu, an event which, with all respect to 
that humane official, was a great relief to the British. Pottinger 
had reached Hongkong on Dec. 2, 1842, and after roundly excoriat- 
ing his countrymen for their contribution to the destructive riot 
which occurred at Canton shortly afterward, had deemed it best to 
conduct his diplomacy outside the atmosphere of the crown colony 
and nearer the center of trade. He had therefore gone to Whampoa 
in a steam frigate on January 19, 1843, and entertained I-li-pu 
and his suite and the high provincial authorities on the next day. 
When the tariff negotiations began about January 23 it was found 
that both I-li-pu and the Canton governor-general, Ch‘i-kung 
(Kekung), “ elderly men of the old school . . . were entirely under 





*Tbid. LXIII 33a-b, mem. rec’d. Dec. 22, 1842; THL Dec. 21, 1842; to 
facilitate his going, Ch‘i-ying offered to transfer to another his seal as 
Nanking governor-general. Cf. Tsing Hua Doc. 1531 line 4, in mem. rec’d. 
Dec. 27, 1842. 

*TWSM-TK LXVI 5b-8a, mem. ree’d. from I-liang Apr. 23, 1843. 

*Thid. LXII 50b line 1, mem. ree’d. from I-li-pu and Liu Yiin-k‘é, 
governor of Chekiang, Nov. 30, 1842. 

*Thid. LXIV 5b-7b, espec. 7a, mem. rec’d. Dec. 27, 1842. 

*Thid. LXIV 46a-b, edict Jan, 19, 1843, 
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the tuition and guidance of the Hong merchants; . . . had Elepoo 
lived, nothing whatever would have been done, not from any eyil 
intention on his part, but from his and Kekung’s utter ignorance 
and impracticality.” *° In one of his last memorials I-li-pu him- 
self confessed that the tariff question was most bewildering in its 
complexity (t‘ou-hsii fén-fan BAH HE ).°7 His death on March 4 
soon stopped the tariff discussions. The governor-general Ch‘i-kung 
hopefully reported that I-li-pu had just begun to get a clue (shao 
yu tou-hsii Fi FARK) to the very perplexing subject, and the 
Court urged that Huang and Hsien-ling continue the work.** But 
the absence of an imperial commissioner who could make decisions 
caused the British representatives to withdraw by the middle of 
March to Macao and Hongkong. Thereupon, foreign cargoes con- 
tinued to arrive in China, shipments were made to the new ports 
not yet opened, where armed vessels appeared, and smuggling 
flourished on the Canton river as never before. The speedy inter- 
vention of Ch‘i-ying became essential to complete the tariff and 
stop this growing anarchy. 

Both the British and Ch‘i-ying himself worked to bring it about. 
On hearing of the death of I-li-pu, Ch‘i at once gave orders for 
Huang and Hsien to continue negotiations. The emperor com- 
mented, “ though unconcerted, this is identical with the orders we 
have given,—most commendable.” Ch‘i also wrote Pottinger to 
continue, and the emperor approved this act as “even more com- 
pletely proper.” °° This general unanimity is of course under- 
standable: negotiations were insurance against a possible renewal 
of hostilities; we need not infer that the court now appreciated 
the importance of commercial arrangements. To stimulate its 
activity, Pottinger proposed (to Ch‘i) that he come north to 
Shanghai or Ningpo in order to save Ch‘i the trouble of journeying 
to Canton. In reply Ch‘i promised Sir Henry that if he should 
be commanded to go to Canton he could arrive by the first ten days 
of May; if another were appointed, such an official could arrive by 
the middle ten days of May.*® This correspondence, presenting these 
clear alternatives, was then presented by Ch‘i-ying to the emperor, 





26 British Consular Archives, Ningpo: Thom’s 33 to Davis, June 30, 1845. 
27 [WSM-TK LXV 26b, mem. ree’d. Mar. 6, 1843. 

28 Ibid. LXV 45a-47a, mem. rec’d. Mar. 22, 1843, edict same date. 

2° Tsing Hua Doc. 1552, mem. ree’d. Apr. 5, 1843. 

°° Thid. 1554-5, mem. rec’d. Apr. 6, 1843. 
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with the observation that trouble might arise, and decisions could 
really be made only at Canton. Should he go there? ** (At about 
the same time he was flatly assuring Pottinger that he would be 
appointed I-li-pu’s successor).** The correspondence was seen by 
the emperor on April 6 and Ch‘i became imperial commissioner by 
an edict of the same date.** On April 11, he received his orders 
to proceed to Canton, on the 17th he left Nanking, and en route 
in Kiangsi he received from Canton both the commissioner’s seal 
and the news that the British had been pacified by the mere word 
of his coming.** 

In this way Ch‘i succeeded in obtaining control over the Chinese 
side of the negotiations. What were his motives? To begin with, 
the reader may be reminded that all his predecessors in the post 
of imperial commissioner had suffered degradation if not complete 
disaster as a result of their inability to stop the British; Lin Tsé- 
hsii and Ch‘i-shan ##3@ in particular, in 1841. It is true that 
Ch‘i-ying in 1843 was, as he assured the English, in a position of 
indirect responsibility for the negotiations even while I-li-pu was 
conducting them ; but he might well have sought to decrease rather 
than augment this responsibility. Wealth and rank he already 
possessed. Why risk his head in the lion’s mouth? The hypothesis 
seems tenable that Ch‘i put himself forward partly because his 
brief experience in barbarian-taming had given him self-confidence 
and a plan of action. 

The nature of this plan became evident soon after his appoint- 
ment as imperial commissioner. Three weeks before his arrival at 
Canton his chief subordinates, Hsien-ling and Huang En-t‘ung, 





“IWSM-TK LXVI la-2a, mem. rec’d. Apr. 6, 1843; Tsing Hua Doe. 1553, 
mem. ree’d. same date. 

“F.O. 17/67, Pottinger’s 34 of Apr. 17, 1843. 

*TWSM-TK LXVI 2a; THL Apr. 6, 1843. This appointment seems to 
have been made before the arrival of all the pertinent correspondence. The 
Canton governor-general’s suggestion that Ch‘i-ying be appointed imperial 
commissioner, with a copy of Pottinger’s despatch requesting it, was not 
received at Peking until April 13, 1843 (Tsing Hua Doe. 1565-6). A 
memorial from Canton reporting that Pottinger had been dissuaded from 
his plan of going north to finish the negotiations was seen by the emperor 
on Apr. 7, 1843 (ibid. 1556, mem. sent by Ch‘i-kung Mar. 19, 1843). It was 
feared that his going north again might upset popular feeling along the 
coast. 


*TWSM-TK LXVI 23a-b, mem. rec’d. June 4, 1843. 
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on May 11, 1843, set a precedent by visiting the barbarian estab- 
lishment at Hongkong. There they stayed an entire week, during 
which they were made familiar with Pottinger’s proposals for the 
tariff, “so that they will be ready to communicate their opinions 
to Keying as soon as he comes.” ** They lived in the best houses 
obtainable, were given the use of carriages on the island and were 
taken around it in an iron steamer. They saw the 98th regiment 
under arms, lunched with the officers, watched artillery practice, 
visited the charity hospital and the Morrison Educational Society, 
and in general appeared much impressed with British “ power, 
customs, and character.” **® On their return in a British steamer 
to Whampoa, the chief interpreter, J. R. Morrison, accompanied 
them to explain further aspects of the tariff. 

In continuation of this policy, Ch‘i himself visited Hongkong, 
after arriving at Canton on June 4. This was the high point of 
the year’s negotiations. It resulted in the speedy settlement of 
the tariff and general regulations of trade and throws much light 
on Ch‘i’s technique for the management of barbarians.** 

On June 23, Ch‘i and his suite were brought from Whampoa at 
his own request in two British gunboats. They were saluted and 
escorted by a band to two of the best houses on the island. Early 
the next morning Pottinger called. Ch‘i-ying “embraced me with 
all the warmth and sincerity of an old friend and was even visibly 
affected by the strength of his emotion at our meeting again.” 
He praised the gunboat Akbar and its captain and “ laughingly 
hinted at applying to me for one to carry him back to his govern- 
ment at Nanking.” The festivities of the next five days centered 
about the imperial commissioner. Ratifications of the treaty of 
Nanking were exchanged on June 26, and tariff negotiations were 
continued by Morrison and Huang. Meanwhile Ch‘i was shown 
the sights; he visited the admiral’s flagship, received the calls of 
the British officials, and was the life and soul of every banquet.” 





85 F.O. 17/67, Pottinger’s 52 of May 14, 1843. 

36 Tbhid. Pottinger’s 55 of June 8, 1843. 

8? The following account is based on F.O. 17/68, Pottinger’s 74 of July 
5, 1843; IWSM-TK LXVIII 3b-5b, mem. ree’d. from Ch‘i-ying July 30, 1843. 
Ch‘én Kung-lu PRE ZS HR Chung-kuo chin-tai shih He ae He (Chinese 
modern history) Shanghai 1935, 69-70, barely refers to this visit; earlier 
Chinese works tend to overlook it entirely. 

88 Lord Saltoun recorded that the visitors “did very well with the soup 
and fish, but when it came to the meat, they could not use the knife, s0 
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Supported by his suite, he sang operatic airs, played “ guess- 
fingers,’ drank everyone’s health, and overwhelmed Sir Henry 
Pottinger with spontaneous expressions of irrepressible affection. 
The latter recounted them with a pleasure not unmixed with 
amazement. Seeing a miniature of Sir Henry’s family, for exam- 
ple, Ch‘i-ying explained that, having no son himself, he wished to 
adopt Sir Henry’s eldest boy. On being told that the boy must 
first finish his education in England, Ch‘i-ying replied, “ Very 
well, he is my adopted son from this day ”; henceforth his name 
should be “ Frederick Keying Pottinger.” Having obtained the 
son’s miniature, he then made bold to ask for that of his mother 
and offered a portrait of his own wife in exchange. After some 
hesitation Sir Henry gave up Lady Pottinger’s picture also. Ch‘ 
received it in elaborate Manchu fashion and ordered it borne home 
in his chair of state. Next he gave Pottinger a gold bracelet, 
receiving in return a sword and belt brought specially from Eng- 
land. Finally Ch‘i declared that in three or four years he expected 
to go to Peking, when he would send for Sir Henry and the 
emperor would give him a double-eyed peacock feather—so great — 
was Sir Henry’s reputation in, all of China. Meantime they must 
correspond regularly. 

Pottinger wrote to Lord Aberdeen, with a touch of awe, that 
the visit of Ch‘i-ying had “thrown a perfectly new light on the 
character and habits” of the Chinese authorities. Ch‘i himself, 
in his detailed report to the emperor, explained that the picture 
of Lady Pottinger had been pressed upon him: “the English 
barbarians think much of women and little of men,” and “the 
barbarian chiefs who understood Chinese” had all assured him 
that such gifts were a mark of “sincere regard and respectful 
confidence.” In general Ch‘i argued as he had done on previous 
occasions that his condescension had been necessary to remove sus- 
picion; as in their interviews with the barbarians at Nanking, he 
and his small suite had worn informal dress. His memorial 
belittled the significance of the occasion.*® 

It need hardly be remarked that Manchu officials were normally 
capable, and in the habit, of suppressing their emotions. The 





we cut it up into small pieces for them, I feeding the Tartar [Hsien-ling] 
as if he had been a tame sparrow” [A. F. Saltoun, The Frasers of Philorth 


(Edinburgh 1879) III 202]. 
* TWSM-TK LXVII 5a, mem. rec’d. July 30, 1843; THL same date. 
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imperial commissioner’s histrionics, —his parting from bluff Sir 
Henry with tears in his eyes, pressing him “long and fervidly” 
to his breast, — must be regarded as part of a settled policy, eyi- 
dence of which is visible throughout 1843. For example, it was 
after Ch‘i-ying’s appointment to Canton that the Chinese negotia- 
tors had begun to send private and personal notes to Pottinger, 
In May a letter of Huang’s begins, “ When I received your fragrant 
words I thought that I was in your sweet presence,” an hyperbole 
typical of Chinese personal letters but not of state papers. Ch‘ 
sought to carry this intimacy into the barbarian tongue by asking 
Morrison how to express in English the idea of a close or familiar 
friend. Morrison suggested the word “intimate,” which Chi 
thereafter used in private letters to Pottinger, writing as a trans- 
literation four Chinese characters, devoid of meaning but sounding 
“yin-t‘i-mi-t‘e Jy a4} .” *° 

From this evidence the Manchu diplomat’s plan of action may 
now be formulated,—namely, to establish with the British pleni- 
potentiary the relations of a close friendship, and thereby to gain 
over British policy a useful influence. Sir Henry was reported in 
Chinese memorials to be an official of the first rank, receiving the 





*° The Chinese originals of some of these letters may be seen in the British 
Museum. I am indebted to Mr. Chang Té-ch‘ang for calling my attention 
to them. Ch‘i-ying’s thanks for the hospitality of Hongkong was expressed 
as follows: 

“T respectfully hope that my ‘intimate friend’ may be happy and in 
prosperity. 

“ When I was lately at Hongkong, you honored me with a large measure 
of your valuable friendship, and at the same time bestowed upon me a 
precious sword, which whenever I gird it on, inspires me with the idea 
that you are by my side. As we shook hands and parted in a hurried 
manner, I could not repress my anxious thoughts regarding you; and I 
was just proposing to write you a letter to thank you for all your kindness, 
when on the instant, I received your note, which seemed as if we were 
talking face to face. At the same time you address me in words of truth 
and sincerity and require equal truth and sincerity on my part; by this 
it may be seen that we two men have alike our hearts pointing to our 
country’s good; surely the Supreme Ruler must look down and behold our 
faithfulness and truth! Doubtless our two countries will now enjoy the 
blessings of peace for ten thousand years! 

“Mr. Woosnam’s [the British doctor’s] cutaneous medicine is most 
efficacious. . . . Do not, I pray you, indulge in any anxiety on my 
account .. .” (F.O. 17/68, Keying to Pottinger, encl. in Pottinger’s 85 of 
July 19, 1843). 
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tremendous salary of $10,000 a year.*t His control over British 
activities in China was apparent, his power could hardly be much 
less in the counsels of his own people in their small island beyond 
the seas. After his return home he might well continue to influ- 
ence his country’s policy in China. In the Confucian system of 
values, with its emphasis upon the five relationships including that 
of friend to friend, personal bonds of intimacy with such a man 
would count for much. Among the chieftains of tribes on the 
periphery of Chinese influence, they would also be of use. More- 
over, in China such an official, having been sent to his post with 
full responsibility but without detailed instructions, would have 
had wide powers of discretion. There was no reason not to assume 
that, at such a distance from home, the details of Pottinger’s policy 
would be of his own invention. Therefore, it was to be assumed 
that they might be influenced, like all things in China, by personal 
considerations. So while Pottinger studied how to expand the 
scope of British law, Ch‘i-ying appears to have studied Pottinger. 

Support for this interpretation may be found, as one instance, 
in the imperial commissioner’s parting letter to Sir Henry, written 
after the conclusion of the supplementary treaty of Oct. 8, 1843: 


“We two have now been engaged in the same work for upward of a year, 
and have alone been known to each other as men whose hearts are entirely 
devoted to their country; thus actuated by no selfish motives, influenced 
by no wish to deceive, in speaking or transacting business, our hearts 
appear to be stamped with each other’s impress, so that there is nothing 
which we may not consult about; in fine, it may be said of us, tho’ our 
persons seem two, yet our hearts are absolutely as one. 

“The great business of commercial intercourse being now for the most 
part arranged and settled, I ought immediately to return to Kiangnan, 
where the commercial affairs of Shanghai will come within my super- 
intendence: the time of parting is at hand, and I know not in what year 
or in what spot, I may again have the pleasure of meeting you face to 
face, the thought of which is almost insupportable; but what concerns our 
Country, is of the utmost importance, and we may not, for any dislike to 
part, loiter in the slightest degree in the discharge of our duty, which 
might cause people to remark, that our sense of the Public good had been 
sacrificed to feelings of private friendship. I shall therefore take certain 
parting words, and without reference to good arrangement, write them out 
one by one as they come uppermost in my heart.-- 


First—I beg to present you with a trifle at parting; it is however the 
choicest production of our Northern Regions (i.e. Ginseng) and will suffice 





“IWSM-TK LXII 18a line 2-3. 
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to manifest the strength of our attachment to each other and afterwards, 
looking at this trifling present will be as looking upon him who gave it; 
when we have parted you will think of me, and that will be some small 
consolation. 


Secondly—tThe climate in these seas, now hot now cold, is most variable; 
you are a single individual from whom many most important duties are 
required; you must therefore from the time of rising till going to rest, be 
attentive to your comfort, be more guarded in your diet, and particularly 
careful in all that concerns you. This is most important. 


Thirdly—After that we shall have shaken hands and parted, you must 
write to me frequently through the Consul at Shanghai, who will give 
your letters to the resident taotai to forward; in your letters you will tell 
me all the news after parting, and, in like manner, my replies will be sent 
through the consul at Shanghai. 

Fourthly—Kiangnan is a long way distant from Canton; if anything 
should happen which I cannot promptly attend to as if on the spot, you 
must make allowance for my distance; indeed, there is almost no need to 
mention this. Also in the case of foreign nations; if they have any differ 
ences of opinion with us (or if their ideas of right and wrong jar with 
ours) I hope that you will act the part of a peacemaker, and set the matter 
at rest [italics added], thus avoiding the evil of losing that while we are 
taking care of this (i.e. of making enemies of one country, while we are 
trying to conciliate another country). By acting in this way it will show, 
that we two men consider all hostile boundaries as broken down (i.e. that 
our two countries form as it were but one large family). I do most 
urgently enjoin this upon you. 

Fifthly—lIf there is anything that you may have forgotten to tell me, or 
I may have forgotten to tell you, let either partly, at any time, or at all 
times, immediately address the other a letter, without any ceremony. 
Siathly—If you should have a favour for any of the productions of our 
northern regions, whether articles of food, or clothing, or anything else, 
just send me a letter and let me know and they will be immediately sent 
to you; you must not look upon me as a stranger, or in any way different 
from yourself.” *? 


The above interpretation derives support also from the Chinese 
documents, which disclose the large degree to which Ch‘i-ying 
cooperated with Pottinger in giving effect to the British treaty 
arrangements. It now appears that he actually presented to the 
emperor in a secret memorial the British arguments for the legaliza- 
tion of the opium trade.** He also put through a revision of the 





«2 F.0. 17/70, Keying to Pottinger, rec’d. Oct. 8, in Pottinger’s 142 of 


1843. 
48 IWSM-TK LXX 7a-9a, mem. rec’d. Dec. 1, 1843; ef. F.O. 17/68, Pot- 


tinger’s 85 of July 19, 1843. 
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Canton custom house accounts, bringing its practice more nearly 
into line with the treaties.“* There are numerous other examples 
to justify the unanimous testimony of the British negotiators as to 
his spirit of cooperation and “reasonableness.” Yet there is no 
indication that Ch‘i-ying could profit personally from such actions, 
and it is plain that they seldom redounded to China’s advantage 
from an economic point of view. (A sound economist, which Ch‘- 
ying was not, could hardly have subscribed to such things as the 
treaty tariff.) The inference seems logical that his cooperation in 
the peace settlement was a political move, to keep the British in a 
good humour. But so effective was it to this end that Pottinger 
seldom if ever found it necessary to use threats of force, and the 
negotiations never verged upon a resumption of hostilities. There- 
fore the conclusion may be drawn that Ch‘i-ying’s cooperation was 
not merely a passive measure of defense, to ward off England’s ire, 
but also a positive part of his general program to capture the 
friendship of Sir Henry and his colleagues and by trifling favors 
of trade bring them into a kind of psychological subjection. This 
was of course a traditional Chinese technique toward the barbarians. 
There is no evidence to show that its application to the British in 
1843 was not the imperial commissioner’s own idea. 

It need hardly be added that this policy of friendship, while it 
contributed to the elimination of friction at the time, was fruitless 
in the long run. In the tariff and supplementary treaty England 
gained nearly everything that she desired to complete the system 
of treaty privilege in the Chinese market. There is no evidence 
that Pottinger ever modified his instructions in China’s favor. 
Versed neither in economics nor in western law, the Manchu 
administration hardly realized what it gave away. 

When the affable Pottinger was succeeded by Sir John Davis in 
May 1844, Ch‘i-ying set out to preserve the same cordial intimacy. 
Davis tried to reciprocate, but his heart was not in it. He had 
accompanied the “ tribute-bearing ” embassy of Lord Amherst to 
Peking in 1816 and had represented the British government at 
Canton in a period of humiliation. As Anglo-Chinese friction 
increased after the opening of the treaty ports in 1843-44, Ch‘- 
ying’s ingratiating letters received a less cordial response, and he 
gradually gave up the effort. 





“ See IWSM-TK LXVII 45, LXVIII 20b-21a, 292; Tsing Hua Doe. 1621-2, 
1625-7, 
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In November 1844, at the height of his success, Ch‘ summarized 
to the emperor his methods of dealing with the barbarians, This 
was the famous memorial which the British discovered at Canton 
and with which they laughed the aged diplomat into his graye 
when he tried again to save the dynasty, and himself, in 1858. His 
conclusion was that, “.. . with people so uncivilized as they are, 
blindly unintelligent in styles and modes of address, a tenacity of 
forms in official correspondence, such as would duly place the 
superior above and the inferior below, would be the cause of a fierce 
altercation. . . . Instead, therefore, of a contest about unsub- 
stantial names, . . . (it has been held) better to disregard these 
minor details in order to the success of an important policy.” # 





““TWSM-TK LXXIII 18a-20b, mem. rec’d. Nov. 23, 1844; see trans. by 
T. F. Wade in Correspondence relative to the Earl of Elgin’s Special Mis- 
sion to China and Japan 1857-1859 (presented to the House of Lords by 
command 1859) 175-7. For the use made of this document in 1858, see 
Morse, op. cit., I 520-21, 524-5. Ibid. 521 is incorrect in dating it 1850. 
Wade’s translation is rather free, as usual, but still close to the spirit of 
the original. 





THE ASSUMED CONFLICT BETWEEN SUMERIANS AND 
SEMITES IN EARLY MESOPOTAMIAN HISTORY 


THORKILD JACOBSEN 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


AccoRDING to accepted views the early history of Mesopotamia 
is essentially the history of a racial conflict; its events represent 
stages in a deadly struggle between two inimical racial groups, 
Sumerians and Semites. In that struggle the Semites, who could 
draw on racial reserves in Syria and Arabia, came out victorious. 
After a long-drawn and bitter fight lasting through generations 
they defeated, under their gifted leader Sargon, the Sumerians, 
who were forced thenceforth farther and farther south. Except for 
a short-lived Sumerian “ come-back ” under the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, that victory made the Semites masters of Babylonia forever 
after. 

How thoroughly this view dominates at present accounts of 
Mesopotamian history may be seen from headings in Breasted’s 
Ancient Times of 1935; 7% they are: 


The Lands and Races of Western Asia 

Rise of Sumerian Civilisation in the Age of the City-kingdoms 
and the Early Struggle of Sumerian and Semite 

The First Semitic Triumph: the Age of Sargon 

Union of Sumerians and Semites: the Revival of Ur and the 
Kings of Sumer and Akkad 

The Second Semitic Triumph: the Age of Hammurapi and After 


Every phase is here presented in terms of racial conflict, the fight 
for supremacy between Sumerians and Semites constitutes the main 
theme. 

Now it must always be the fate of historical theories, however 
widely accepted, to be tested and retested as new material widens 
the horizon of the historian ; so inasmuch as a considerable amount 
of new material has come to light since the theory stated above was 





1 Breasted, Ancient Times. A History of the Barly World (2d ed., 1935), 
chap. v, sees. 13-17. Practically all the more recent histories share this 
view; compare Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Vol. I, 2 (3d ed.; 
1913); King, A History of Sumer and Akkad (1916); Hall, The Ancient 
History of the Near East (7th ed.; 1927) ; ete. 
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first formulated it seems indeed timely to test whether older Mego. 
potamian history actually centers around a racial conflict. Such q 
test will naturally have to concentrate on the period now called 
“The First Semitic Triumph,” the age of Sargon of Akkad; for 
here, where according to present opinion the two races after long 
preliminary struggles clash in a decisive battle, we should, if any- 
where, find clear lines. The fundamental theme—Sumerian versus 
Semite—must stand out supreme. 

Stripped of all incidentals, the events of this period may be sun- 
marized as follows: Lugalzagesi, ruler of Umma, a small Sumerian 
city-state in the south, began his spectacular career by attacking 
and practically destroying the neighboring city-state of Lagash, 
burning and plundering its temples.* Next, possibly through other 
similar victories, we find Lugalzagesi as king of the important 
center Uruk.* The complete defeat and destruction of the city 
Kish in northern Babylonia should in all probability also be ascribed 
to him.* His position as undisputed master of the country was 
officially recognized by the Enlil temple in Nippur.’ Lugalzagesi’s 
downfall was wrought by a former cupbearer of the king of Kish, 
Sargon, who had founded a new city, Agade.® In a series of battles 
Sargon succeeded in defeating first Lugalzagesi and afterwards 
other important city-rulers, such as the rulers of Ur, E-Ninmar, 
and Umma.’ He thus took over the dominating position which 





® SAK 56k. 

*Tbid. 152 vi 2; the Sumerian King List (Langdon, OCT II, Pl. III) 
vi 24 f. 

* The fall of Kish is mentioned before that of Uruk and the rise of Sargon 
in the legendary text edited by Giiterbock in ZA, N. F. VIII (1934) 26, 
1. 2. It is also vouched for by the fact that Sargon rebuilt and resettled 
this city after he had defeated Lugalzagesi. Poebel, HGT, No. 34 iii 34’-38’, 
iv 33’-37’. 

5 Shown by his title ensi gal 4En-lil, “grand ishakku of Enlil” (SAK 
154 i 15f.) and by the statement, ibid., ll. 36-41: u, 4En-lil lugal kur- 
kur-ra-ke, Lugal-za-ge-si nam-lugal kalam-ma e-na-si-ma-a, “ When 
Enlil, king of all lands, had given Lugalzagesi the kingship of the country.” 

*The Sumerian King List (Langdon, OZCT II, Pl. III) vi 31-36: 
A-ga-dé<i> Sar-ru-ki-in .... -ba-ni nu-giri, qa-Su-du, Ur-dza-ba,ba, 
lugal A-<ga>-déki 14 A-ga-déki mu-un-di-a lugal-am, “In Agade 
Sargon (Sharru(m)kin)—his . ... was a date-grower—cupbearer of Urza- 
baba, king of Agade, the one who built Agade, became king.” 

* Poebel, HGT, No. 34 i 12-61, ii 12-61, vii 26’-35’, viii 1’-25’, and see 
Poebel’s discussion, HT’, pp. 217-22. 
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Iugalzagesi had held, and was likewise recognized by Enlil in 
Nippur.® 

The question which we have to decide is this: Does this series 
of events, notably the war between Lugalzagesi and Sargon, repre- 
sent a long-brewing decisive clash between the two races which 
formed the population of Babylonia, Sumerians and Semites, or is 
it merely a fight between purely political units, two city-states 
vying with each other for power and influence? In trying to answer 
this question let us consider first the authority of the two leaders, 
Lugalzagesi and Sargon, as they themselves express it in their titles. 
That should give us an indication concerning the nature of the 
groups they were leading—whether racial or political. 

We find that Lugalzagesi designates himself first as king of a city, 
Uruk, then, in a second title, as “king of the land.”® He has no 
titles indicating leadership of a racial group such as “ leader of the 
Sumerians.” Similarly, Sargon designates himself first as a city 
king, king of Agade, king of Kish, and secondly also as “ king of 
the land.” 2° There is no title such as “leader of the Semites.” 
The groups which our two dominant figures are leading are thus, 
according to their titles, purely political: first a city-state, then a 
political-geographical entity, the land.** 





‘Shown by his title ensi gal ¢En-lil (H@T, No. 34 i 10-11) and by 
the statement, ibid. iii 7’-12’: [Sar-um-ki] flugall kalam-ma-ra 4En- 
lille 1i-ga[b]-bi-ru nu-na-si a-[ab-ba] igi-nim-ma-ta a-ab-ba sig- 
sig-Sé 4En-lil-[lel [mu-na-si], “To Sargon, king of the land, Enlil gave 
no opponent, from the upper sea to the lower sea Enlil gave unto him.” 
See also Poebel, HT’, p. 219. 

*SAK, p. 152, No. VI 2 i 3-5: Lugal-za-ge-si lugal Unu*-ka lugal 
kalam-ma. In the inscription H@T, No. 34x 3’-8’, he uses only titles 
denoting rulership of cities: bél qgaqqgar Unuk! sar qaqqar Uri', “lord of 
the territory of Uruk, king of the territory of Ur.” 

 Poebel, HGT, No. 34 vii 15’-23’: [Sar-ru-kil sar Agadéki 

sar KALAM-MA*, As king of Agade only: HG@T, No. 34 i 
33-36, ii 30-32, x 35’-37’, xv 15-17; PBS XV, No. 41 viii 14-16. As king 
of Kish only: HG@T, No. 34 vi 31'-33’, xi 11’-13’; PBS XV, No. 41 vi 1-3, 
xiii 15-17. As “king of the land” only: H@T, No. 34 iii 1-3 and 31’-33’, 
iv 1-3, 30’-32’, and 50’-51’, viii 26’-28’; PBS XV, No. 41 ix 9-11 and 13-15, 
x 22-24, 

“Since the title “king of the land (kalama)” is used—exclusively— 
by the Semite Sargon, it is clear that it cannot designate leadership of the 
Sumerian race as opposed to the Semitic. It is obviously a title with essen- 
tially political and geographical connotations. This agrees with what we 
know of the history of this term, for lugal kalama, “king of the land,” 
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The absence of any racial grouping shown by these titles becomes 
still more noticeable when we turn to the inscriptions of Lugalzagesi 
which we possess. Among them is one that had once been carved 





meant originally merely “king of the Nippur region.” As Poebel has 
shown, kalama, “ the land,” is a variant form of Eme-sa kanafa, “ the 
land,” and of Eme-Ku kingi(r), “southern Babylonia, Sumer” (HT, p. 
152; ef. GSG, p. 2, n. 2). The latter form, kingir, must go back to older 
*kinigir (the i is preserved as a in kanaga, kalama) and is to be 
analyzed ki-Nigir, “territory Nigir,” “the Nigir region.” Inasmuch as 
the Nigir which occurs here can develop into a later form Nippur, and 
inasmuch as we have the direct statement of ancient commentators that 
ki-Nigir (written ke-en-gi = ki-N (i) Zi(r) ), “ territory Nigir,” is Nippur 
(King, Seven Tablets of Creation I 217, No. 32, 574 rev., 1. 5), there can 
be little doubt that Nigir actually represents an older form of that name, 

The history of the word Nigir and the terms in which it occurs may 
be outlined as follows: 

1) In Nippur itself the ancient form of the city name, Nifgir, would 
seem to have developed into *Nibir >*Nibur >Nippur. On &>b see 
Poebel, GSG §79. This development is, it should be noted, as yet known 
only from Eme-saL. However, it may well have occurred also in the 
Nippur dialect, which had leanings toward Eme-sat (see Poebel, Alt- 
orientalische Studien Bruno Meissner zum sechzigsten Geburtstag .... 
gewidmet .... II 167). Perhaps the occurrence of the Akkadian word 
bukannu (loan-word from Sumerian giS-gan, presupposing a pronunciation 
bu(S)gan in ana ittisu, which represents the legal language in Nippur, 
might be quoted; i >w by assimilation to the preceding labial 6. The 
Sumerian } was, as so often, heard by the Akkadians as p (cf. bala : pall, 
Buranun: Purattu, etc.). It is reduplicated since it follows a short 
stressed vowel. 

2) Outside Nippur, in regions speaking Eme-SAL, the name Nifgir had 
a slightly different development: *Nigir > *Sigir > *Simir > Sumir, 
the latter being the well-known term Shumer by which southern Babylonia 
was designated by the Akkadians. On Eme-Kvu n= Eme-saz 8 see Poebel, 
GSG § 83 and ZA N.F. IV (1929) 84-87. On Eme-ku& = Eme-sarm see 
Poebel, GSG § 76. On i> by assimilation to following m cf. sim: sum, 
nim: num, ete. The change may well have taken place after the word 
was borrowed by Akkadian, since there i> wu between sibilant and labial 
as in simu > Sumu; ef. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, pp. 55f.; the usual 
derivation of sumir from kingir by palatalization of k is rightly criticized 
by Speiser (loc. cit.) on the grounds that we have no evidence that pala- 
talization occurred in that language. (His deduction that sumir accord- 
ingly must be an Elamite word is hardly probable now when it can be shown 
to be a normal development of *Nigir.) 

3) In Eme-sat regions, possibly different from those where Nifgir be- 
came Sumir, the term ki Nigir, “the Nippur region,” was pronounced 
ka Naga(r) (on the preference for the vowel a in southern Eme-SAl 
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on a statue of Lugalzagesi himself which stood in the temple of the 
chief Sumerian deity, Enlil, in the thoroughly Sumerian city of 





(dialect from Lagash] see Poebel in ZA, N.F. III [1927] 259), which 
developed regularly into kanama>kalama. On §>m in Eme-saL see 
Poebel, GSG § 76; on n>1 before a labial see ibid. § 64. 

For the understanding of the semasiological development which changed 
Sumir, Kingir, and kalam from their original meanings “ Nippur” and 
“Nippur region ” into geographical terms for southern Babylonia as a whcle 
the parallel development of the city name Kish into a term meaning “ world” 
or the like (KiS = kisSatu, Deimel, SL, No. 425.2. On kissatu, “ world,” 
see Delitzsch, HW, pp. 360 f. and the equations Sar, “ horizon,” ul-Sar-ra, 
“firmament circle,” “ horizon ” = kisiatu there quoted) is very instructive. 
We have indications that the kings of Kish at a very early date succeeded 
in gaining supremacy over most of the rival city rulers in Babylonia 
(according to the text edited by Witzel, Orientalia V [nova series; 1936] 
pp. 331-46 their rule extended to Uruk in southern Babylonia) so their 
title would naturally become imbued with a meaning beyond what it actu- 
ally said, king of the city-state Kish, and imply also the supremacy over 
other city-states which the kings of Kish held. For that reason we find 
that other kings, as e.g. Mesanepada of Ur, prefer it to their own title 
(in Mesanepada’s case, king of Ur) when they can claim fairly universal 
dominion, because it already expressed that idea. Through such usage the 
original title “ king of Kish” lived on (in the old orthography of the time 
of the kingdom of Kish, before determinative for place was used) down to 
Assyrian times as a title implying worldwide dominion. The same develop- 
ment must be behind the later usage of Sumir, Kingir, and kalam. At 
avery early time the kings of Nippur must have dominated the other cities 
in southern Babylonia so that their title “king of Nippur ” came to imply 
supremacy of all southern Babylonia. To that period dates naturally also 
the supremacy of the god of Nippur, Enlil, over other Sumerian gods. 
Because of these implications of the title lugal kingZira(k), “king of 
Nippur,” other kings would adopt it—as was the case with the title lugal 
Kisi(k)—-when they had widened their influence to correspond to that of 
the old Nippur kings; so ki Nigir>kingi(r), used mainly to express 
this secondary implication, i. e., supremacy over southern Babylonia, became 
divoreed from the city to which it really referred and came to mean south- 
em Babylonia. The same development may be assumed for the dialectal 
form lugal kalama(k) (or better umun kalama(k)!). Since this title 
seems to be closely connected with Uruk (see Poebel, HT, p. 153) it repre- 
sents in all probability the pronunciation of lugal ki Nigir-ak in the 
dialect of that city. Used by the Uruk kings to designate authority over 
southern Babylonia as a whole, kalama took on that shade of meaning: 
“southern Babylonia,” “the (whole) land,” and as such it was borrowed 
back into the main dialect, Eme-Ku, where we find it as the term for “ the 
land.” The Akkadians, finally, borrowed the third form, Sumir, also origi- 
tally meaning just Nippur, to designate the same geographical conception, 
southern Babylonia. 


5 
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Nippur.*? That inscription is written in Semitic! Would the 
leader in a bitter racial fight, writing on a statue of his own in the 
temple of his own god in his own city, use the language of his hated 
racial enemies? Is it not more natural to assume that no racial 
conflict existed and that Akkadian accordingly was considered as 
good a medium for expressing one’s thoughts as Sumerian? 

To the same conclusion leads the evidence from the northern part of 
the country, the names of the rulers of Kish in the period with which 
we are dealing. We find here a Sumerian queen, Ku(g)-Baba," 
who gives her son a Semitic name, Puzur-4Sin. Puzur-4Sin in tur 
gives his son a Sumerian name, Ur-4Zababa(k), and this Sumerian 
Ur-*Zababa(k) employs a Semitic vizier, Sarrum-kin.* Such in- 
terchange of Sumerian and Semitic names within the same family * 
can only mean that racial differences were of little importance to 
the people and that Sumerian and Semitic names were considered 
of equal standing. 

Turning now to the war itself between Lugalzagesi and Sargon 
we again find evidence which proves incompatible with the idea of 
a racial struggle. The pantheon of the Semites in Mesopotamia 
can be pieced together from Old Akkadian proper names without 
difficulty. Sin, Shamash, Eshtar, Ea, and a few others were the 
gods whom the Semites worshiped. If Sargon fought his battles 
as leader of the Semitic race, these gods should therefore be the 
ones who led him and his Semites on to victory and supported his 
cause. Actually, however, not a single one of them seems to have 
taken any interest in his fight. More puzzling still, the deities who 
did help him and indeed all those who appear in closer relation 
with him were Sumerian. We find in his inscriptions Inanna, An, 
Enlil, and Sargon’s personal god, ¢a-mau.*® It was Enlil who 





12 Poebel, HGT, No. 34 x 3’-32’. See also ll. 33’-34’. 
18 [For this reading, i.e., Ki-4Ba-ba,, see Thureau-Dangin, Les homo- 


phones sumériens, p. 40. E. A. 8.] 
14 The Sumerian King List (Langdon, OFOT II, Pl. III) v 36-41 and vi 


9-14, and ef. vi 31-33. 
18 [An analogous situation may be observed in the Hurro-Semitic group 


of Nuzi. E. A. S.] 

16 The complete list of the deities mentioned by Sargon is: An, Enlil, 
Inanna, 4A-MAL, Utu, and Dagin. The last two are of no interest to us 
here since their mention has no bearing on the Babylonian conflict with 
which we are concerned. Utu appears exclusively in the curses against 
those who would destroy the inscriptions, and his occurrence there is natur- 
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‘ 


“judged ” Sargon’s “case” and made him undisputed master of 


the country, it was to him that Sargon presented the captured 
Lugalzagesi as trophy, and it is as his chief representative on earth, 
as ensi-gal ¢4En-lil, that Sargon appears in the inscriptions.?” 





ally dictated by the fact that he was god of justice (the passages are: 
Utu alone, HGT7,, No. 34 iii 42’ and iv 41’. With Enlil, HGT, No. 34 ix 
3-5’; PBS XV, No. 41 xi 8’-10’. With Enlil and Inanna, HGT, No. — 
xi 21’-24’). Dagan, god of the country on the Middle Euphrates, is men- 
tioned only in connection with Sargon’s later campaigns which took him to 
that region (PBS XV, No. 41 v 13’ ff. + HG@T, No. 34 v 1’-3’; PBS XV, No. 
4] vi 19’ ff. + HG@T, No. 34 vi 1’-4’) and has nothing to do with the early 
wars that made Sargon master of Babylonia. As for the other gods, little 
need be said about the Sumerian character of An and Enlil. Inanna, 
written 4INNIN, can only be the Sumerian goddess; for in this period the 
sign was not used for the Semitic Eshtar, who was consistently written 
Bi,-tér, as may be seen from proper names. That the last, 4A-MAL, was a 
Sumerian deity is indicated by the more explicit form 4A-MAL-gig-du,,-ga, 
“disease-decreeing 44-MAL,” which is found in C7 XXIV, Pl. 13, 1. 49 (cf. 
ibid., Pl. 25, 1. 100). The identification with the Akkadian 4Bennu, god of 
epilepsy (?), given there, throws light on 4A-MAL’s character and gives point 
to the mention of his battle-mace in Sargon’s inscription (HG@T, No. 34 vii 
26’-32’). 

The réles which according to the inscriptions thé various gods played 
are: 

Enlil “ judged ” Sargon’s “ case,” i. e., the dispute with Lugalzagesi (42n- 
lil din-su i-di-nu-ma), PBS XV, No. 41 x 2’-5’. The captured Lugalzagesi 
Sargon “brought in fetters (cf. Landsberger, ZA, N. F. I (1924) 216? and 
“Fauna ” p. 87) to the gate of Enlil” (si8si-gar-ta k& 4En-1lil-14-8é [e]-tam 
/ in Si-ga,-rim; a-na béb 4En-lil u-ru-us), HET, No. 34 i 23-31 and ii 22-29; 
PBS XV, No. 47 viii 4’-13’. Enlil “ gave Sargon no opponent” (Sar-um-ki 
....Ta 4En-lil-le 1a-ga[b]-bi-rru [var. li-gab-ru] nu-na-si, Akkadian 
Sar-ru-kt ....4En-lil ma-hi-ra la i-di-3um), i.e., he made him undisputed 
master of the country (H@T, No. 34 iii 1-6, iv 1-6, v 13’-15’, vi 18’-20’, viii 
29’-31’; PBS XV, No. 41 x 25’-28’). He “ gave him (the territory) from the 
upper sea to the lower sea” (HGT, No. 34 iii 7’-12’ ff. and vii 32’-37’ ff.; 
PBS XV, No. 41 iv 1’-3’ and xiii 9’-13’). Sargon puts up statues in front of 
Enlil (HGT, No. 34 ix 22’ and xi 8’) and consecrates booty(?) to him (PBS 
XV, No. 41 x 20’). In unclear context Enlil is mentioned (PBS XV, No. 41 
xiii 3’; ef. xv 1’). Active help Sargon received also from his personal god, 
‘4-mat. It was with the battle-mace of 4A-MAL that he won his decisive 
victory over Lugalzagesi and the ensi(k)’s following him (HG@T, No. 34 
vii 26’-32’ +. PBS XV, No. 41 vii 1-6; Lugalzagesi is here referred to only 
as “the king ” but comparison with HGT, No. 34 i 12-32 and ii 12-29 shows 
clearly that the same battle is meant). Sargon has dedicated an inscrip- 
tion to 44-mMAL in which he designates him as “his (personal) god” (HGT, 
No. 34 vi 29-30). Sargon’s religious titles show that he had special rela- 
tions with Inanna, An, and Enlil; he was MASKIM-GI, of Inanna, pa,-sis of 
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Can we believe that the gods of the Semites would play no part 
whatever in this all-important struggle of their people against the 
Sumerians? Can we believe that the Sumerian gods should have 
actively supported their deadly enemies, the Semites, and helped 
them to defeat and subdue their own worshipers, the Sumerians? 
Is it not perfectly clear that what the sources show is not a racial 
grouping: Semites with Semitic gods against Sumerians with 
Sumerian gods, but a purely political fight: two city-states, Agade 
and Uruk, bidding for hegemony in Babylonia? It is those purely 
political entities, Agade, Uruk, Babylonia, which are reflected in 
the deities involved.*® 

We may now leave the strictly contemporaneous sources to con- 
sider the impression which our events left upon the immediately 
following generations. How did this fight go down in history and 
literature? Do we find Semitic compositions glorifying the triumph 
of their race amidst Sumerian works lamenting Sumerian defeat 
and cursing the hated enemies? 

We are fortunate in that we possess a Sumerian literary composi- 
tion which has for its subject the rise and downfall of Sargon and 
his dynasty.*® Nothing could be more fitting to show how the 





An, and ensi(k)-gal of Enlil (see HGT, No. 34 vii 18’-25’). The same 
titles appeared apparently in the damaged passages HGT, No. 34 i 1-ll 
and ii 1l-l1l. HG@T, No. 34 ix 30’ ff. leaves out pa,-si3 Anim, perhaps through 
a copyist’s error. 

18 The deities involved are, as shown in n. 16, 4A-MAL, Inanna, An, and 
Enlil. Of these 4A-MaL was Sargon’s personal god; Inanna was the city 
“god” of Agade, Sargon’s own city; An was the city god of Uruk, the city 
of Sargon’s opponent, Lugalzagesi; and Enlil, who had authority over all 
of Babylonia, represents that political unit. It is not strange to find the 
city god of Uruk in close connection with Sargon, who had defeated his 
city; for the very fact that Sargon had been able to defeat Lugalzagesi 
showed that An favored him and preferred Uruk to be ruled by him. That 
the gods actually appear in Sargon’s inscriptions as representatives of 
political entities is also indicated by the order in which they appear in 
Sargon’s titles: Inanna, An, Enlil; for this is the historical order in which 
Sargon gained authority over the political entities for which they stand: 
first Agade, then Uruk by the victory over Lugalzagesi, and lastly all of 
Babylonia. In the curses, on the other hand, where their political signifi- 
cance is not important, they are listed in the order of the accepted pantheon: 
An, Enlil, Inanna (see HGT, No. 34 v 22’-30’). 

1° H. de Genouillac, TRS, Nos. 64 and 66; Legrain, PBS XIII, Nos. 15, 
43, and 47. The text has been well edited in transliteration and translation 
by Giiterbock in ZA, N. F. VIII (1934) 25-33. A few points where we differ 
from his interpretation will be discussed in the following notes. 
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Sumerians felt about those rulers, no theme would more naturally 
serve as a vehicle for the hate which the Sumerian author should 
harbor against the oppressors of his race and for the “ Schaden- 
freude ” which should fill him when that dynasty was overthrown. 

Yet the text has no vestige of such feelings. On the contrary, 
we find sympathy where we should have animosity. The text begins 
with a historical exposé: “ When the displeasure of Enlil like the 
Bull of Heaven had killed Kish, when like a great ox it had 
trampled . . . . Uruk in the dust, and then and there(?)*° Enlil 
had given to Sargon, king of Agade, lordship and kingship from 
the south to the north” (1-6) and goes on to tell how Inanna, the 
goddess of Agade, strove to make her city prosperous (7-24). She 
filled Agade with gold, silver, and precious stones (25-27), to its 
people she gave wisdom, gladness, and military prowess (29-37). 
All lands had peace and security (38f.). The king shone like the 
sun on the throne dais in Agade (40f.). The city wall of Agade 
towered like a mountain range up toward heaven (42). Inanna 
threw open the city gate,** comparable—from the traffic flowing 
through it—to the Tigris where it flows into the sea, and precious 
wares poured into Agade from all the world (43-50). The depen- 
dent city rulers and administrators sent the tribute straight in,”* 


monthly and yearly, and it grew in the palace of Agade like rising 
waters *° (50-54). Inanna, however, for unknown reasons ** decided 





*° KI-UD-BA. Giiterbock (op. cit., p. 28, n. 7) refers to TRS, No. 16: 10a, 
and ORCT I 8:27 and points out that in none of these passages can 
KI-UD-BA have the usual reading kislah-ba, “on its uncultivated ground.” 
He proposes “in diesem Zeitpunkt,” which must be approximately what is 
meant. We have tentatively read ki-u,-ba, i.e., ki-u,-b(i)-a, “in that 
place and day” = “then and there ”(?). 

We read ku(g) 4Inanna-ke, ka-bi Ie bi-in-kid(!), “that gate holy 
Inanna threw open.” 

* TRS, Mo. 66 seems to have the better text: si a-an-sd-e-ne, “they 
make straight,” i.e., “they send straight in,” or with Giiterbock, “they 
deliver correctly.” 

*f-gal A-ga-déki-ka a-gim sag mi-ni-ib-[il] must mean “in(!) the 
palace of Agade it rose like waters.” 

** These reasons may have been stated in the obscure Il. 55-59. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to divine the exact meaning of the passage. The two first 
lines should perhaps be rendered PaD(!)-4INANNA-bi ku(g) 4Inanna-ke, 
Su-te-gi nu-zu I-TUK-gim é ki-gar silim-dam la-la-bi nu-um-gi, “ This 
tribute holy Inanna did not know how to receive, like a .... she did not 
tire of the pleasure of completing (var. du-i-dé, “of building ”) the house 
which had been founded” (on la-la-bi ..-gi ef. IV R 9:22). Giiterbock 
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to abandon the city. Agade was attacked, and before a fortnight 
had passed, the kingship had been given elsewhere (55 ff.). 

There is clearly no racial feud in this text. Right from the 
beginning, where the rise of Agade is mentioned as the last link in 
the series Kish-Uruk—Agade, i. e., as one of three city-states which 
gained supremacy in Babylonia, it is clear that the author is de- 
scribing a city-state at the height of its power, not one race triumph- 
ing over another. There can be no doubt that he is in full sympathy 
with Agade, with the riches which came to it, with its wise, joyous, 
militant inhabitants, and with the peace and security which then 
reigned. He is certainly not describing the rise and downfall of a 
hereditary, hated racial enemy. 

Written when the Agade kings were no longer in power as a treat- 
ment of the rise and fall of these Semitic conquerors by one of the 
conquered Sumerians, the text which we have here quoted can be 
counted on to give a true picture of Sumerian feelings. As we have 
seen, it shows only friendly feelings. There is no animosity, not 
even indications that the Agade kings were considered strangers, 
their hegemony different from the previous hegemonies of Kish and 
Uruk. And indeed, this total lack of hatred or even animosity is 
shared by all other Sumerian texts known to us and is obviously 
incompatible with the idea of a racial struggle. The struggle sup- 
posed to form the keynote to Mesopotamian history would, if the 
accepted view were true, be at once a racial and a civil war. Yet 
we can comb the entire Sumero-Akkadian literature without finding 
a single expression of animosity, no “evil Semite,” no “ wicked 
Sumerian.” 

Consider for a moment this absence of animosity, the Sumerian 
writer’s wise and peaceful Agade, and compare then the outburst 
after a “racial war” of much smaller proportions, but one which 
at least was real, the war against the Gutian conquerors: *° 


“Gutium, a stinging viper of the mountains, an enemy of 
the gods, ... . who filled Sumer with evil, took the wife from 
him who had a wife, the child from him who had a child, who 
established iniquity and wickedness in the land.” 


Here is all the hate and all the bitterness for which we looked in 
vain in the presumed racial conflict between Sumerians and Semites. 





translates the first line, “ Diese Speiseopfer konnte die heilige Inanna nicht 
annehmen,” and leaves the second untranslated. 
2° Thureau-Dangin in RA IX (1912) 112 i 1-14. 
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Reviewing the evidence, we can thus state that in this allegedly 
racial conflict the leaders represent themselves in their inscriptions 
as leaders of political units, not as leaders of racial groups. The 
Sumerian leader, Lugalzagesi, writes in Semitic in the Sumerian 
temple of the chief Sumerian god, Enlil, in the Sumerian city of 
Nippur. Sumerian and Semitic names are given indiscriminately 
within the same royal family. The Semitic gods stand by passively 
and take no part in the decisive struggle of their race. The 
Sumerian gods actively support their racial foes and lead the 
Semites on to victory over their own worshipers. No single trace 
of animosity between Sumerians and Semites can be found any- 
where in the texts; on the contrary, Sumerian writers describe the 
tise of their supposed oppressors with sympathy as a golden age. 

We must accordingly abandon the idea of a racial war. The 
Semitic population was very likely to a large extent formed through 
constant filtering in of single families from the desert. It is obvious 
that such single families, settling and adapting themselves to life 
in the city or on the farm, would very soon feel as citizens of the 
city-state to which they had happened to immigrate and where they 
had become established. They would not constitute a common group, 
united across existing political boundaries. Semites and Sumerians 


lived thus, according to all the texts teach us, peacefully side by side 
in Mesopotamia. The wars which shook that country and the aims 
for which its rulers fought had nothing to do with differences of 
race; the issues were purely political and were determined solely 
by social and economic forces.*® 





*° Since the assumed racial conflict between Sumerians and Semites has 
long been considered the fundamental issue in older Mesopotamian history, 
one around which the known historical facts were grouped in presentations 
of that history, a few words should perhaps be said as to what ought to 
take its place. As I hope to show elsewhere, the basic factor is purely 
political, a continual struggle between unifying and disuniting forces in 
the country itself. The earliest phase of this struggle brought the rise of 
the city-states with their thorough concentration of power in the hands of 
the ensi(k) internally; externally merely short-lived, loosely knit, larger 
states of feudal character: one city-state dominating, not ruling, the others. 
A second important phase was introduced with Nardmsin, who endeavored to 
give the larger state endurance by administrative measures, to create a true 
central administration. These efforts culminated under the Third Dynasty 
of Ur but failed in their purpose of creating a nation with deep-rooted feel- 
ing of unity. The following period of Isin and Larsa constituted politically 
a relapse to the period of city-states, until Hammurabi’s short-lived empire 
succeeded in laying the foundations of a smaller but more lasting, chiefly 
north Babylonian, state. 





THREE CONTEMPORARY INCISED BAMBOO MANU. 
SCRIPTS FROM HAMPANGAN MANGYAN, 
MINDORO, P. I. 


FLETCHER GARDNER 
Major United States Army, Retired 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE scripts here transliterated and translated were collected 
by the writer in 1904 and 1905 at Bulalakao, Mindoro, P. I., at the 
request of Mr. Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior for 
the Insular Government, who was acting for Mr. Edward E. Ayer 
of Chicago. Two of these bamboos were deposited as part of the 
Ayer Collection in the Newberry Library of that city. The third 
bamboo was lost until January, 1939, when it was discovered among 
the papers of the late Dr. Joseph Gardner, father of the writer. 

All except the last were written from the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position of 1904 at St. Louis, Missouri, and are apparently letters 
concerning family problems and particularly the matter of gambling. 
All are anonymous. The fourth letter was apparently written to 
Sikadan, who was Chief of a considerable district inhabited by the 
Hampangan Mangyans. He was one of the party of Mangyans who 
occupied a village at the Exposition, but this particular bamboo 
must have been written after his return, probably early in 1905. 

The style of composition is different from the others in that 
double vertical lines are used to divide the writing into phrases as 
is sometimes done with ambahan, which are the traditional songs 
of these people. A study of the bamboo, however, shows that the 
subject matter is neither rhymed nor metrical. The communication 
is apparently a genuine request for redress on the part of someone, 
probably a young woman, who feels herself aggrieved. The lower 
part of this bamboo is in a different hand and reads, “ I am Sikadan, 
Chief of Pokanin and Pangalkagan.” After the lapse of so many 
years it is impossible to recall the circumstances under which this 
writing was acquired. It is believed that no similar manuscripts 
have ever been published in English. 

The writings studied by Meyer, Schadenberg, and Foy in Die 
Mangianenschrift von Mindoro, Berlin, 1895, contain a number of 
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examples of inscriptions which are transliterated, but there are 
oly three attempts at translation, all of them by an indirect 
approach through Tagalog. That method is extremely unsatis- 
factory as personal experience has shown. 

Only after eighteen months intensive preliminary study has it 
become possible to attack with some confidence this interesting 
problem, which is not alone linguistic but anthropological. Through 
the codperation of friends living near the Hampangan district it 
has been possible to obtain word lists which bring the present 
available vocabulary up to more than 5,000 words. This contact 
has also provided a new source of the incised manuscripts, which 
has yielded a considerable number now undergoing study. 

Since June 1, 1939, I have received twenty-three alphabets from 
sixteen localities covering nearly one-third of the island of Mindoro, 
possibly 1,200 square miles. Prior to the receipt of those bamboos 
[had knowledge of only two persons, both elderly, who still retained 
the ancient writing. It will be noted that these scripts of thirty- 
five years ago are almost free from Spanish loan words. They were 
written at the southern end of the area above mentioned by a group 
who called themselves Hampangan. In the northern half of this 
territory the people call themselves Hanono-o, and a study of some 
forty-eight bamboos received since April 1st shows that there are 
many Spanish and some Tagalog loan words. The ancient ambahan 
or ballads still remain free from such impurities. 

It has already been mentioned that the first two of these bamboos 
bearing three inscriptions are from the Newberry Library in 
Chicago. The third, bearing two inscriptions and signed by 
Sikadan, is in the Library of Congress with seventy-six other pieces 
collected in the last year. 

The difficulty of this translation will be appreciated when it is 
remembered that, in addition to an uncertain vocabulary, there 
are no divisions between words or sentences. The present trans- 
lation appears to be an improvement over past attempts. 

It is quite apparent that the subject is worthy of more study than 
one or two persons can give, even working full time, and it is hoped 
that this article may serve to attract other students. 





Fletcher Gardner 


HAMPANGAN MANGYAN ALPHABET 
A 
E, I 








Oo, U 





KA 





GA 






































SA 
HA 








Vowel points above or to the left = oe, i; 


below or to the right = o, oru 
aX, —_ 
Example: “- = po “ = pI 
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No. 1 TExt 
VVikUBuwBKXYYYMwrry 
GRU WKEKYIBAYBXK), 
YLUKYKYFKPYZKY 
YVLVYVAVYEZEXRKN 

KRG UU 64 


Vv? ? -4VB#XK 
Eh de ile 


TRANSLITERATION 
Inda: 
Kang surat sa makaginhaw. Tanotigan Sikadan ti magpahambot 
surat sa kaka.2 Bisan sa busag polog maloob kalwit umuli sa 
bulahan. Lianot unman kawo molian kanmo asawa mafgauyi? 
Taggolotigon kawo bala? Magsugal di sa kanmi kag sa kanmo 
mangaanan. 

TRANSLATION 

Wife : 
My letter is to explain. Chief Sikadan snatched a letter from 
brother * (identity unknown). Even though they spoke quickly 
with great indignation, after a little they voluntarily went on to 
reconciliation. Why do you not remember that your husband will 
return? Are you gambling with dice? To gamble is not for us 
nor for your responsibilities. 


No. 2 Text 
VV =@2 0PF WK V3-4F 
YWWAHME BY 7 =P =)Y 
VzZU- v2 =P eVIYYWY 272% 
KLAN VYNaWwWHRZYYTS = 


Tsavi~uv B4yeGYsvrve?vVvry 
= W=2V A=W? 





*This may be a proper name as “ Kang-ka,” “ Kaskas,” or the like. 
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TRANSLITERATION 
Inda: 


Kan surat pagdating. Magsurat pagdasig. Tonaysa pulo maglood 
kawo kabisan ag umura. Kami magalaga waya sa kanmo pagdasal. 
Bilang kawo no unman lumaon. Kame udyi magalaga sa kanmo, 
Ako magpasakayan kang amang kawo. 


‘ TRANSLATION 
Wife: 


Your letter came. I will write when we move. Early next year 
you may expect ornaments or finery. We have taken care already 
of that for which you asked. Measure to see if you are larger, 
We are without (opportunity to) care for you (now). I will ask 
help from my father. 


UVW*~2-XWVYVAQ4M Uy 
TE 4713-02 
Danga magsugal. Kami magalaga. Sa gatik nimo waya surat. 


Do not gamble. We will care for you. You have already written 


of your regret. 
No. 3 Text 


KR4WY =P YIITIEKHYMY=AT) 
YANN EMMY Yd «KN 
GUWVAVY LY WYP 
YKYTL YYK IL YS 


TRANSLITERATION 


Magosap kanme dikon. Nakaiyak sa kang magbalay. Nasurat 
si Mora sakubang. Dimalak ulitan. 
Ako si Sikadan tanongan sa Pokanin kag sa Pangalkagan. 


TRANSLATION 


We make a complaint of slander. There was weeping among my 
family. Mora wrote at once a confused reply. 
I, Sikadan, am Chief of Pokanin and Pangalkagan. 
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ag 

ako 

alaga 
amang 
anak 
asawa 

bala 

balay, mag 


bilang 
bisan 
bulaan 
busd 
danga 
dasal 
dasig, mag 
dating 
dikon 
dimarak 
gatik 
ginhawa 
hambot 
inda 
iyak 
kabisa 
kaka 
kalwit 
kamé 


kan 
kang 
kanmt 


kénmo 
kéwo 

kay 
lianot 
loob 
longgong 
lumaon 


VOCABULARY ? 


“or” 7 

“I”; Tg., Sb., Hi. aké 

“to care for”; Tg., Hi. alaga 

“father”; Tg., Hi., Il. ama; Hi. amdng 

“child”; Il, Tg., Sb. Hi., anak 

“spouse ”; Il., Tg., Sb. Hi., asawa 

sign of interrogation; Tg. bagdé; Hi. bald 

“household”; Tg. bahay “house”; Sb., Hi. Il. “balay” 
house 

“measure, count”; Tg., Hi., Il. bilang 

“even though, although”; Hi., Tg. bisan 

“to be reconciled”; Hi., bulahan “ reconciliation ” 

“therefore, for that reason”; Hi. busd 

“do not” (prohibitive) ; 7 

“ prayer, request ”; Tg. dasal “ worship ” 

“to move”; Tg. dasig; Hi. dasig “ move quickly ” 

“arrive, arrival”; Il. dateng; Tg. dating 

“slander ”; Tg. dikin 

“confused, without order’; Tg. damorak 

“remorse, regret”; Tg. gatik 

“ opportune, clear”; f 

“snatch away ”; Tg. hambot 

“ darling, sweetheart, wife”; Tg., inda; Hi. inday; II., ina 

“to weep” Hi. iyak “to squawk”; Tg., iyak 

“decorations ”; Tg. kabisa 

“elder brother or sister ”; Tg. kaka; Il. kaka “ elder brother ” 

“a little, small amount, trifle”; Hi. kalwit 

“we,” exclusive * of the person spoken to; Tg., Sb., Hi., Il. 
kami 

article dative and accusative; Hi. kan 

“ me, my ad 7 

“our,” exclusive * of the person spoken to; “us”; Tg. akin, 
ko 

“your (sing.) thy, thine”; Tg. iyo 

“thou”; Tg. ikaw 

“to, for”; f 

“why?” Tg. dianot 

“will, volition, wish, expect ”; Tg. loob 

“to shake dice”; Hi. longgong 

“to enlarge, grow,” from laon “large”; f 





*Tg.= Tagalog; Hi.=— Hiligaynon; Sb.—Sebu; Il.—Iloko; ¢ = no 
cognate; Hamp. = Hampangan. 

* Kame “ We excepting you”; Kan me “Our excepting your.” Inclusive 
forms not here used are “ Kita” You and I” or “ You and we.” “ Kanta” 
“Yours and ours” or “ Yours and mine.” 





maka 


manga 
molt 


Mora 

na 

naka 
nimo 

no 

osap 

pag 
Pangalkagan 
Pokanin 
polog 

sa 

sakay 
sakubang 
sugal 
surat 

tag 


tanungan 
tonaysa 
udyi 
ulitan 
um 
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particle, sign of the adjective, e.g., maloob “to snatch away 
voluntarily ” 

particle of collective action, objective action, sometimes used 
to convert a root into a noun, magsugal “ gambling.” 
It may also govern the imperative or the infinitive. 

particle to indicate sudden intensive action: e.g. magpa- 
hambot e.g., “to snatch away”; to indicate direct 
causative (in last line of second letter). magpa + root 
+ an implies an agent. 

particle to indicate spontaneous potential action: e.g, 
makaginhawa “ to make clear ” 

sign of the plural 

“to carry something in the memory, to be grateful for”; 
Tg. moli 

proper name 

particle to indicate past indicative 

prefix implying spontaneous action; past of maka 

“by thee ”; Hi. nimo 

“if, whether ” 7 

“complaint, complain”; Sb. osap 

prefix meaning “after ”; also serves to form participial noun 

place name 

place name 

“haste”; Hi. polog 

“to, for”; f 

“help”; Tg. sakay 

“at once”; Hi. sagubdng 

“gamble”; Tg., Hi. sugal; Sp. jugar 

“writing, letter”; Tg., Hi. sulat 

implies habituation or profession: e.g. tagolonggong 
“habitual gambler ” 

“chief”; Tg., Hi. pangulo 

“next year, soon”; Tg. tonaysa 

“there is not”; Tg. ulit 

“in reply”; Tg. ulitan 

particle of subjective action; past indicative; infinitive or 
imperative; e.g. umuli “to return”; also an infix as 
in l-wm-aon. In this particular sentence the root word 
laon is changed to a noun meaning “ growth.” 

“to go back”; from uli “to give back ” 

“without, no, none”; 7 

the act of “going”; Tg. uyi “to come back ” 

“already, yet”; f 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE ECHO-WORD MOTIF IN 
DRAVIDIAN FOLK-TALES 


(with a note on the linguistic relation between literary and 
colloquial Tamil) 


M. B. EMENEAU 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


In JAOS 58. 553-570, I made an analysis of a Dravidian folk- 
tale motif, which I called the “ Echo-word motif,” on the basis of 
four stories, one a Tamil one presented in English translation by 
§. M. Natesa Sastri in the Indian Antiquary 14. 79-81, the other 
three being translations from my field-notes in the Kota, Coorg, 
and Toda languages respectively. I was able also to refer to a 
Sinhalese tale, which is closely connected with the South Indian 
Dravidian stories. 

Linguistic work with a speaker of Tamil at the Linguistic Insti- 
tute held at the University of Michigan in the summer of 1939 
enabled me to collect another Tamil story employing the same motif. 
The story is of doubtful value for folk-tale studies. My informant 
was a young man, whose father, originally of the Vellalan caste, 
became a Christian and was outcasted. The young man was conse- 
quently cut off from the normal extended family associations and 
his opportunity to hear folk-tales was restricted. His family live 
in Madras city, and in India as elsewhere urban life tends to destroy 
contact with oral traditions. Further, his higher education was in 
English-speaking schools, another factor preventing oral tradition 
from being transmitted. He is unable to say where he heard the 
story, but hazards a guess that it was read to him by an older 
member of the family from a book which contained a number of 
South Indian folk-tales in English translation. This book was 
intended as an aid for Tamil speakers in their study of English. 
The copy he knew lacked the title-page and the first few pages of 
text, and I have been unable to identify the book. A possible clue 
to its identity is the fact that occasional sentences, containing 
proverbs and the like, were given not in English, but in Tamil, 
owing to difficulty in making good translations. I give a translation 
of this story for what it is worth. 
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In a certain village there was a man whose custom it was always to 
“ speak a word in two forms” [i.e. to use “ echo-words ”; the Tamil phrase 
can also be used of punning, in which case a better translation would be 
“make one word into two”]. The people of that village used to call him 
“a pair-talking man.” One day he heard that a tiger of the neighboring 
jungle had left there and come to the inhabited places, and while he was 
telling his friend of it, he heard the tiger’s noise. On account of that he 
said to his friend: “While you are going home, be careful! The tiger by 
chance ([puli-gili]) may be on your road.” The tiger was lurking near 
his house and heard this conversation. It came to the man and said: 
“You said: ‘The tiger by chance ([puli-gili]) may be there.’ I am a 
tiger ([puli]). Where is the thing that is called [gili]?” This man 
answered: “I am not very much afraid of the thing called tiger ([puli]); 
the [gili] is the only thing of which I am much afraid.” The tiger said; 
“If you tell me where the thing is called [gili], I will go and challenge it.” 
Because of that, this man regained his courage and sent off the tiger toa 
certain place in the jungle. Thereupon the people of that village felt great 
affection for that man and praised him and gave him presents. 


The story is somewhat aberrant in comparison with the other 
Dravidian stories that I presented in my previous paper. On the 
chance that it really represents some oral tradition in Tamil, it 
may be worth-while to point out elements of likeness and difference, 
It agrees with the Kota, Coorg, and Toda stories in that a tiger is 
the stupid creature which fails to understand the “ echo-word,” 
and disagrees with the Tamil and Kota stories in which the deluded 
creature was a demon (the Kota story presents successively both 
the tiger-version and the demon-version). The element represent- 
ing the man as recovering his wits and playing on the creature’s 
misunderstanding is common to the present story and the Tamil 
and Kota demon-stories, but not to the other tiger-stories. All the 
other stories represent the delusion of the creature as taking place 
because of darkness in which it is stumbled upon by a man, or in 
the Toda version by a rat, whereupon it imagines that it is being 
attacked by the even more fearsome creature of the “ echo-word”; 
the present version has nothing at all of this. 

This Tamil version is of value as showing that colloquial Tamil 
recognizes these “ echo-words ” and verbalizes the recognition. The 
man who is in the habit of using them is called in the story “a pair- 
talk man” ([rete pe:¢u manSa]) and the act of speaking thus is 
“ speaking a word in two forms” ([or va:rtaye renda: pe:sradu]). 
I cannot in this paper defend my phonemic writing of these two 
Tamil phrases. I must however take the opportunity to correct my 
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former statement on the phonemic shape of the morpheme used by 
Tamil in forming “echo-words.” Both on p. 554 of my paper 
referred to above and in “ Echo-words in Toda” printed in New 
Indian Antiquary 1.109-117, I said that the formulas for Tamil 
are : 


CVX > CVX-ki-X and CV: X > CV: X-ki: -X. 


This was based on the Tamil grammars (especially Arden, A Pro- 
gressive Grammar of Common Tamil) and on statements made to 
me by Tamil-speaking friends in India. These sources of informa- 
tion however represent the literary language. It is quite clear from 
my study in 1939 of the colloquial of Madras city as spoken by 
Vellalans that for this dialect we must recognize a phonemic system 
remarkably different from that of the literary language. One of 
the striking differences is that in word-initial position this dialect 
has voiced as well as voiceless stops and affricates, in some Dravidian 
words as well as in Sanskritic borrowings.’ Consequently, the 
morpheme employed in the “ echo-words” is to be set up as gi/gi:. 
This Madras city dialect seems to be common to all the middle 
castes; the Brahmans on the one hand and the untouchables on the 
other have somewhat different dialects within this one city. All 
three dialects however, according to my informant, agree in having 
both voiceless and voiced stops as phonemes in word-initial position 
and in having [g] in this morpheme, and he informed me further 
that the Tuticorin dialect of the Vellalans also agrees. If it should 
turn out that all or most of the dialects of colloquial Tamil agree 
in having both voiceless and voiced stops as phonemes in word- 
initial position, suspicion will inevitably arise that literary Tamil 
may have distorted the facts of the language from the time of the 
earliest records, in writing only voiceless stops in this position; 
further investigation of the problem is certainly needed, and the 
evidence of the colloquial dialects should be taken into account. 





*J. R. Firth’s phonemic solution (if it was intended for that) by which 
he gets rid of initial voiced stops, in his appendix to the 4th edition of 
Arden’s grammar, does not do justice to the facts of the colloquial. His 
informants clearly stuck closely to the literary language in giving words 
and forms. 
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The Date of Diviali 


Since writing my brief note on the conversion of Vikrama 
Samvat dates into Christian Era dates (JAOS 58.668), I have 
found that the confusion about this simple matter is greater than 
I supposed, extending even to the date of Divali. Of course, the 
simple and practical and the only way for the vast majority of 
persons, Indians as well as foreigners, to ascertain the exact date 
of Divali in years not too remote is to consult an almanac or 
calendar, just as the majority of Westerners would have to do to 
ascertain the exact moment of the equinox or of a phase of the 
moon. For remote years chronological tables are the only solution. 
But, though the exact date of Divali can be determined only by 
astronomers, the year, which is all that is concerned in the majority 
of conversions, is perfectly simple to calculate. The point is that 
Divali comes at the end of the old year, on amdvdsyd, and not at 
the beginning of the new year. This is just as certain as that New 
Year’s Eve belongs to our expiring year and that New Year’s Day 
starts the new one. A Martian who landed on Earth in the midst 
of a New Year’s Eve party might think that this was the celebra- 
tion of the holiday, New Year’s Day, of which he had heard, but 
it should be easy for him to ascertain the facts, though he might 
have some current difficulty about Thanksgiving. It is puzzling 
to know why any writer’ puts Divali on the first day of the V.S. 
year. 

There are other important festivals preceding Divali, which are 
legal holidays, and the whole period is generally spoken of as “the 
Divali holidays,” but there is only one day that is Divali. It may 
come either on the last day or next to the last of the expiring year. 
All these festivals fluctuate, as any lunar dates are bound to do; 
hence it is obviously impossible to fix a definite date in the Indian 
calendar, much less a western one. Perhaps the meaning oi 
amavasya is one source of confusion to the foreigner. Monier- 
Williams defines it as “ the night of new moon, the first day of the 





1E.g., Underhill, The Hindu Religious Year. Another author, who had 
spent thirty years in India, confuses Divali and Holi in a most intelligent 
manner. 
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first quarter on which the new moon is invisible.” ? This definition 
is correct in terms of the western calendar, but is misleading 
because this “night of new moon” is the end of the krsnapaksa 
in the Indian calendar, not the beginning of the suklapaksa. It is 
the date of the astronomical moment of the new moon, and has 
nothing to do with the date of its visibility. 

Monier-Williams defines Divali as a “ festival with illumina- 
tions on the day of new moon in the month of Agvina or Karttika.” 
I criticized * this definition with the idea that “day of new moon” 
was used with reference to the western calendar, as in the definition 
of amavdsyd, in which case it would be incorrect. If used with 
reference to the Indian calendar, it is correct. It should be ex- 
plained, however, that Divali is on the new moon day of Agvina 
in the Karttikadi calendar, and of Karttika in the Caitradi calen- 
dar. It does not fluctuate between the two months in the same 
calendar. 

“New moon,” let me repeat, is amdvdsyd, which is regularly 
used as the literary symbol of utter and complete darkness. The 
very name, the illuminations, and the tradition of the origin of 
Divali are perfectly consistent with its occurrence on the darkest 
night, but would be incomprehensible if it were celebrated on a 
night with moonlight. 

When Divali comes on the next to the last day of the year, the 
other festivals have a corresponding change in date.* In 1937 
Dhanatrayodasi, which starts these festivals, fell on the 12th tithi, 
October 31, not the 13th. Narakacaturdasi, Laksmipija, and 
Divali fell on the 14th tithi, November 2. Yamadvitiyé came on 
the first, not the second, day of the new year, November 4. 

To a casual American reader, the term “ new moon day ” would 





*“ First quarter ” is what appears in American almanacs as “ new moon,” 
not our “ first quarter.” 

*JAOS 58. 669. 

‘All of the definitions of these festivals in Monier-Williams are too 
restricted in the dates given. Mrs. Stevenson’s account of the Divali holi- 
days in ERE is also too inflexible about dates. “New Year’s Day” is not 
the fourth day, but the fifth, when they start on the twelfth tithi. (In an 
official list of holidays in 1928 Divali receives only three days.) Mrs. 
Stevenson is strangely silent about the actual Divali illuminations and 
celebration and refers only to the worship of account books (the Laksmi- 
piji) on Amaisa (amdvdsyd), though she does mention that “it was on 
this day that Mahavira went to moksa.” 
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probably bring more misunderstanding than the difference between 
the end of the waning moon and the beginning of the waxing moon, 
Surely “new moon” means to most persons the day when it is 
visible, not its astronomical date. For that reason I formerly 
translated > amdvdsya as “day-before-new-moon” as better con- 
veying the idea of complete darkness, but I have abandoned that 
as involving scientific inaccuracy. But the difference between the 
astronomical moment of a new moon and the time of its visibility 
has also caused trouble where the Mohammedan calendar is con- 
cerned, as their months start with the heliacal rising of the moon. 
Sewell speaks * of errors that he thinks were caused by confusion 
of the Mohammedan “ new moon day,” when it is visible, with the 
Hindu “ new moon day,” when its astronomical moment occurs. 


HELEN M. JoHNson. 





5 Vol. I of the Trisastisalikapurusacaritra. 
* 4 Forgotten Empire, p. 147 (1924 ed.). 
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Errata in Article “ Matteo Ricct’s Contribution to, and Influence 
on, Geographical Knowledge in China (Journat 59. 325-359 ) 


p. 325. 
p. 328. 
p. 329. 
p. 330. 
p. 331. 


p- 333: 
p. 336. 


p. 339, 
p. 347. 
p. 348, 
p. 349, 


p. 850. 
p. 351. 


footnote 1, read Hi7FF for WRX. 

line 5, read JK¥E for Fee. 

line 8, read Nii-chth for Nu-chi. 

footnote 15, read % and BR for ¥ and fh. 


line 1, read Fi #= for Pape. 
line 27, read Kan for Ka. 


line 7, read ya for la. 


line 23, read - for Ff. 
footnote 29, read Su for Ssu. 


Naples, read HHH for PVH. 


Jamaica, read Ya-mat-chia for Ya-ma-chia. 


line 12, read for @. 
line 26, read #& for &. 


footnote 50, read 3 for WH. 
5th line from bottom, read #§ for #. 


line 1, read ¥#€ for 7¥. 
7th line from bottom, read Lu for Li. 


line 6, read J Yii Lu for Yi-Lii. 
footnote 58, read Lw for Li. 
footnote 61, read faz for fy MPH. 


. 3rd line from bottom, read 34 9§ for 2A. 
. line 7, read Li Ma-tou for Li Ha-tou. 


KENNETH CH‘EN. 


Oriental Institute, 
University of Hawaii. 
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The Alishar Hiiyiik. Seasons of 1930-32. By Hans Henning 
VON DER OsTEN (Researches in Anatolia Vols. VII-IX = The 
University of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications Vols, 
XVIII-XXX). THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss: 1937, 


The excavations which the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago conducted at Alishar Hiiyiik in Central Anatolia have 
provided science with an unbroken sequence of archaeological lay- 
ers from modern times down to virgin soil. Thus, Alishar has 
become for Anatolian archaeology what Troy has been for western 
Asia Minor since Schliemann and Dérpfeld. 

The results of the seasons of 1927 and of 1928/29 were pub- 
lished earlier by the field directors of the expedition, H. H. von 
der Osten and E. F. Schmidt, in Oriental Institute Publications, 
Vols. VI-VII and XIX-XX." The three stately volumes to be 
reviewed here deal with the results of the later campaigns and are 
mainly the work of H. H. von der Osten. To part II, K. Bittel 
has contributed a chapter on the fortifications of the Phrygian 
period (pp. 287-339) ; in part III some technical subjects related 
to the excavation are dealt with by specialists. 

The arrangement of the material follows the evolution of the 
Alishar culture. To each main period a chapter is devoted in 
which the finds are presented in word and picture. Part I (Vol. 
XXVIII) describes the Chalcolithic Age, the Copper Age and 
what the author calls the Early Bronze Age; Part II (Vol. X XIX) 
deals with the Hittite and the Post-Hittite periods; Part III (Vol. 
XXX) finally gives full information on the later developments. It 
adds a number of special chapters among which that of W. M. 
Krogman on the anthropological questions raised by the skeleta 
which the expedition discovered is particularly important. The 
volume closes with a general appraisal of the Alishar finds and 
their significance for archaeology. 

Since the expedition has been discontinued and this is its final 
report, it is indeed the proper time to evaluate its achievements. 
The expedition has blazed a trail through unknown territory; it 





1 Cf. furthermore Oriental Institute Communications Nos. 2, 6, 8, 11, 14 
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has established a solid framework into which all future results 
must be fitted. The undeniable fact that unsolved questions still 
exist, and new problems have been raised, merely serves to 
emphasize the significance of the work done. 

It cannot be the reviewer’s duty to describe the enormous 
amount of detailed material * which is accumulated in the Alishar 
volumes. The specialist will have to consult them continu- 
ously. The chronological framework which has been regained 
is, however, of general interest and no historian can neglect it 
henceforward. 

As far as the sequence of archaeological layers is concerned, the 
role of the so-called Early Bronze Age (formerly Stratum IIT) 
remains a serious problem. The characteristics of this layer are 
rather vague; it is recognizable almost exclusively by its hand- 
made painted pottery, while the other finds coincide with those of 
the preceding period. The stratification is rather peculiar. On the 
mound of the citadel only level 6 belongs here, and it is linked to 
the end of the Copper Age by the “ intermediate ware ” which is 
common to both; level 5 of the citadel, stopped by violent destruc- 
tion, must be contemporaneous with the Hittite period which is 
not otherwise represented on the citadel. On the city terrace the 
remnants of the Early Bronze Age are very scanty, and consist 
essentially of a thin film of potsherds which, moreover, contains 
mostly “ intermediate ware.” Thus, one is tempted to question the 
reality of the “ Early Bronze Age” and to assume a short inter- 
vention of outsiders which did not interrupt the essential evolution 
of the native culture. It seems undeniable that the Copper Age 
(Stratum I) and the Hittite Period (Stratum II) are closely 
linked and represent the unbroken line of evolution.* It must be 
added that both at Bogazkéy * and at Ahlatlibel ® the Cappadocian 





* An outline of the essentials is contained in the reviewer’s contribution 
“Kleinasien ” to the Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft III 1, 3. 3, dritter Abschnitt, erste Lieferung). The 
new volumes particularly supplement the material from the Chalcolithic 
Age, the first coherent description of which is presented here. 

*On this point I agree (cf. Kleinasien 39 ff.) with Bittel (Prihistorische 
Forschung in Kleinasien 118) against von der Osten (III 444) despite the 
change from the mediterranean longheaded type of man to the alpine round- 
headed type which took place between the two periods. 

‘For Alishar I ware in Bogazkéy see MDOG 74 11 and MDOG 76 30. 

°Cf. Bittel, AfO 11 47. 
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pottery is badly represented. This chief characteristic of the Early 
Bronze Age seems to be abundant however in Has Hiiyiik and in 
Kiiltepe. Investigations there may determine its real significance 
in the near future.® 

As to absolute chronology, the best clue is provided by the pres- 
ence of Cappadocian tablets * in stratum II which is represented on 
the terrace by levels 11 and 10, each with three sub-levels 11c, b, 
a and 10c, b, and a. The hoards d2200,° d2500 and d2860 are of 
particular significance, since they were found on the floors of build- 
ings. In the last-mentioned case the floor belongs to the oldest 
sublevel of 10, i. e. 10c (II, p. 16); as far as I can see from the 
plan (II, fig. 83) and the cross-section (pl. XXII) the same is 
true for the two other hoards. Although individual tablets have 
been excavated in the higher sublevels of 10, one has to consider 
10c as contemporaneous with the Cappadocian tablets. It follows 
that 10b and 10a fall within the Hittite period. In view of the 
long period covered by stratum II one would appreciate an at- 
tempt at distributing its pottery chronologically ; ° no such attempt 
has been made. 

The position of the Cappadocian tablets furthermore enforces the 
inference that levels 11c, b and a belong to the end of the 3rd 
millennium, in other words that the “ Hittite period ” started con- 


siderably before the Assyrian colonization.*® It is not absolutely 
necessary that level 11 should extend over as protracted a period as 
level 10. In pre-Cappadocian times the political conditions may 
have been less stable and the place ** may have experienced quicker 
changes. 

Level 10b may rightly be called Early Hittite. An important 





*See Haverford Symposium 144. 

™They are published by Gelb in OIP vol. XXVII. 

8 Together with it goes the cylinder d2199 (lI fig. 246), an excellent 
piece of glyptic art which, it seems to me, is closer to the Akkad period 
than to the first dynasty of Babylon (II p. 205). This coincides with 
Frankfort’s opinion (Cylinder Seals p. 284 fn. 1 and pl. XXIVb). 

®The kind of presentation makes it rather difficult for the reader to 
make an attempt of his own in this direction. 

10 Cf. Haverford Symposium 146 and, from the archaeological point of 
view, Bittel, MDOG 77 24. 

11 There are reasons for the belief that the ancient name of Alishar was 
Ankuwa; see Lewy, RHA 5 7 fn. 30 and Archive d’histoire du droit 
oriental 2 128 fn. 1; Gelb, OIP XXII 9f. 
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building of this level is the “mansion” in Q29.** Beneath its 
foor have been unearthed burials with rich mortuary gifts 
(c X 23-26, see II, p. 88). The magnificent pottery compares 
with that recovered from the early Hittite houses in Bogazkéy ** 
which are contemporaneous with Levels IV and V on the Biiyiik- 
kalen. The kantharos c 2734 (II, fig. 201),** then, is older than 
the similar specimen from Bogazkéy (Biiyiikkaleh III, MDOG 72 
fig. 13) and comes closer to the silver beaker from Gournia (see 
Kleinasien, p. XI, and Bittel, MDOG 72, 30f.) which belongs to 
Middle Minoan Ib. 

The stratigraphic position of the lead idols found in stratum 
II (I, fig. 230) is not indicated; according to earlier reports 
(OIP XIX, 127) they occur in both levels (i. e., 11 and 10). 
Specification would have been useful, since an idol of this type is 
known from Troy ** and another one has recently been found in 
Early Hittite houses at Bogazkéy (MDOG 77, fig. 26). 

With the latter part of 10 Kusura C ** must be synchronized ; 
it is separated from Kusura B (with distinct western affinities) by 
a layer containing red cross bowls which are characteristic of Troy 
V." The fine red ware of Kusura C compares in technique and 
forms with the fine Hittite pottery just mentioned. 

The bipartition of Alishar II—11 and 10c on the one hand, 10b 


and 10a representing the earlier and the younger Hittite empires, 
on the other, seems to be further confirmed by the stratified finds 
from Alaca.** There the corresponding levels (2, 40m. to 5, 
50m.’°) are possibly separated at the 4m. mark by a layer of 
ashes,?° 





The southern gateway may belong to the same elvel. 

%MDOG 77 28 ff., fig. 29 ff. 

Cf. furthermore b 1670 (OIP XI] pl. 2) and b 1676 (ibid. pl. 11) from 
Alishar and Kleinasien fig. 5 from Nigde. 

** Hubert Schmidt, Heinrich Schliemann’s Sammlung Trojanischer Alter- 
timer No. 6446; cf. Dussaud, La Lydie et ses voisins 71 ff.; Opitz, AfO 
Beiband 1 193ff. The piece is usually ascribed to Troy II. This is 
inaccurate; Schliemann, Ilios No. 226 states that it came from the 
top layers of the “burnt city” which seems to indicate Troy V rather 
than II. 

**Lamb, Archaeologia 86 23 ff. and pl. 8. 

7 AJA 39 562; they do not yet occur in Troy IV. 

*® Remzi Oguz Arik, Les fouilles d’Alaca Héyiik. 

Tt must be considered, however, whether the deeper layer between 4m 
and 5,50m might not belong to the “ Copper Age.” 

*° Le. p. 43. 
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As to the beginning of Alishar II it may be recalled that in 
younger layers of I (“Copper Age”) occur examples of the so- 
called S€ras dydpuxiredAov ** which in Troy is found in II 2 and 
Ill.* This fact fits in with the chronology proposed above for 
Alishar level 11. If this level leads back into the 3rd millennium ** 
and Alishar I extends into the second half of this millennium, 
there is almost no space left for an “ Early Bronze Age” between 
them. 

All this results in the following codrdination of the earlier 
archaeological strata so far known by methodical excavations in 
Asia Minor (p. 514). 

The Oriental Institute and Dr. von der Osten deserve our grati- 
tude for the splendid work they have done at Alishar and for the 
speedy and efficient publication of the results obtained. One only 
wishes that the undertaking could be continued. We should par- 
ticularly like to see the citadel cleared to deeper levels and larger 
areas opened on the city terrace. For the time being we have to 
content ourselves with what has been done. It is certainly enough 
to assure for the excavators a place of honor in the history of 
Anatolian archaeology. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 

Yale University 


The Texts in the Mastabeh of Se’n-wosret-'ankh at Lisht. By Wit- 
LIAM C. Hayes. Publications of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Egyptian expedition, Volume XII, edited by LupLow 
Butt. New York: METRopoLITAN Museum or Art, 1937. 


In December, 1932, the expedition of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, digging at Lisht in a cemetery adjoining the pyramid of 
Sesostris I, found the tomb of a high official of the twelfth dynasty 





*T p. 164; ef. OIP XIX pl. 1 (b139). It is immaterial for dating 
purposes whether they are imported (Bittel, Prihistorische Forschung 
14f., 68) or native imitations (Przeworski, OLZ 1935 669). 

* AJA 41 563. 

*S1f the cylinder e455 (I fig. 186, previously Bittel, Prihistorische 
Forschung pl. 9 fig. 14) which was found in level 8 of the Copper Age 
(comprising Levels 1le-7 on the mound), i.e., in a late level of this period, 
must really be attributed to the late Jamdat Nasr period (von der Osten 
III 419, 423; Frankfort, Cylinder Seals 230, 284 fn. 1), it can have been 
only an old heirloom. 
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who had served as chief priest of Ptah under this monarch and 
was called Senwosret-‘ankhu, “ Sesostria has come to life.” 

The burial chamber of this tomb, eight meters below the surface, 
had been thoroughly plundered, in spite of a number of heavy 
portcullises which were meant to protect its entrance. But its 
walls had remained almost intact, and with them a long series of 
religious inscriptions, incised and painted blue, by which the 
priest had desired to be surrounded throughout his after life. These 
inscriptions represent the most complete Middle Kingdom version 
of the so-called Pyramid Texts (funerary spells found in the pyra- 
mid chambers of various Kings of the Old Kingdom) which so far 
has come to our knowledge. 

Dr. Hayes publishes these texts “as a record pure and simple,” 
in order to supply the student of the pyramid texts as quickly as 
possible with this most valuable material. His excellent copies— 

‘on the scale 1:5 of the originals—given on eight folio plates, are 
reproduced from photographs which were taken and enlarged by H. 
Burton and inked in by Lindley F. Hall. In addition, Dr. Hayes 
made his own hand copy and checked it with the photographs. Thus 
the text has been made as reliable as is humanly possible. 

As Dr. Hayes shows in his brief introduction, of the 536 columns 
of texts covering the walls and doorjambs of the chamber all, with 
the exception of only one and one-third columns, are familiar 
“pyramid texts” and closely parallel those of the 5th and 6th 
dynasty pyramids at Sakkara. Almost one-fourth of the bulk of 
hitherto preserved pyramid texts, including the earliest, the text 
of Unis, in its entirety, are thus known here in a Middle Kingdom 
copy. 

In the case of those parts not found in Unis, the newly discov- 
ered texts correspond in a remarkable way with those found in the 
tomb of a certain Psamtik who lived at Sakkara during the end 
of the Persian domination—interesting evidence of the painstaking 
conservation of religious texts in Egypt through nearly two 
millenniums. 

One text, which we know not from the pyramids, but frag- 
mentarily from several Middle Kingdom coffins in the Cairo Mu- 
seum, was found intact in the North wall of the Chamber. In all 
probability it is also of “ pyramid origin.” 

Besides the texts themselves Dr. Hayes gives an exact compari- 
son of the arrangement of the new texts with those in the Unis 
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pyramid. He also shows, from a number of errors committed by the 
Egyptian carver, that the texts were transferred to the walls of a 
“hieratic ” papyrus inscription and after the inscription had been 
carved and painted were subjected to a critical inspection. At this 
inspection the copyist’s as well as the sculptor’s and painter’s 
errors were supposed to be corrected, a pium desiderium which 
was not accomplished in all cases. 

Dr. Hayes has noted 390 variants differing from the earlier 
pyramid text. This large number seems to make it impossible for 
the texts of the Lisht tomb to have been copied directly from those 
of the Sakkara pyramids, however close the location of these was. 
It seems rather that they had “ descended in manuscript form from 
a group of originals which were very similar to, but not identical 
with, the version used in the 5th and 6th dynasty pyramids.” 

The value of Dr. Hayes most commendable publication is en- 
hanced by two additions: a list of the signs which were misread 
from the hieratic by the ancient copyist, and a list of ancient 
emendations which are found in the Lisht texts. On Pl. I there are 
two good photographic views of the burial chamber and its inscribed 
walls, 

HERMANN RANKE 


University of Pennsylvania 


Dissertationes in Honorem Dr. Eduardi Mahler, Professoris emeriti 
Universitatis Regiae Scientiarum Budapestinensis de Petro 
Pazmény nominatae, natali die octogesimo, ab amicis, collegis 
et discipulis eius conscriptae et editae. Budapest: 1937. 8vo. 
vi, 512 + 35. 

To the majority of Orientalists the name of Eduard Mahler is 
associated chiefly with his connection with the Fortsetzung of 
Wiistenfeld’s comparative Tables of Muslim and Christian dates, 
but apparently he was a notable figure in Orientalist circles in 
Budapest, and in honour of his eightieth birthday, thirty-eight of 
his former pupils, colleagues and friends have combined to present 
him with a notable volume of essays. 

There is a portrait of Mahler as frontispiece, two tributes to him, 
first as a member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and then 
as a teacher, a short biography, and the usual chronological list of 
his publications. He began his scientific work as a mathematician, 
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and his earliest publications from 1880 onward were almost all con- 
tributions to mathematical and physical Journals. From mathe. 
matics he moved on to the study of astronomical phenomena in 
connection with Chronology and Calendars, which led him into 
questions of time-reckoning in the ancient world, particularly in 
Babylonia and Egypt. This subject of ancient Chronology was to 
remain his chief interest, but beside it, and as offshoots from it, he 
made many contributions to other problems in the domains of 
Egyptology, Assyriology, and Biblical studies. 

The essays in the Festschrift are divided into three sections, 
Twenty-one essays are concerned with what one may broadly class 
as Archaeology; eleven are in the more restricted field of Rabbinic 
studies; and finally two essays are in modern Hebrew. The con- 
tributors use a variety of languages,—German, French, English, 
Italian and Magyar (English titles being provided in the case of 
essays written in Magyar). 

The fare offered, as is usually the case in such presentation vol- 
umes, is varied both in range and in quality, and no single reviewer 
is competent to estimate the value of the contributions in so wide 
a range of interests. In the field of Egyptology there is a very long 
illustrated article by Aladar Dobrovits on the figurines represent- 
ing Harpocrates, a short discussion on ancient Egyptian relievos 
by Maria G. Freudenberg, an essay on sacrifices for the dead in 
Ancient Egypt by Johann Palfi, and a discussion of heart scarabs 
by W. Wessetzky. Three essays in the Rabbinic section are also 
concerned with Egypt, B. Heller’s study of Egyptian elements in 
the Haggadah, Samuel Krausz on Rabbinic notices of Ancient 
Egypt, and A. Marmorstein on Egyptian mythology and Babylo- 
nian magic in Bible and Talmud. Also with Egyptian connections 
is Zoltan de Takacs’ article on the Monument of the General Ho 
Ch‘ii-Ping, which traces connections between the General’s horse 
and the Egyptian King-lion. Ras Shamra studies are represented 
by two articles of interpretation by J. Aistleitner and Umberto 
Cassuto. In the field of Mesopotamian archaeology D. Sidersky 
discusses the chronology of the first Dynasty of Babylon, and Josef 
Wodetzky the definition of Syzygies, while Antoine David exam- 
ines again the possibility of connection between Sumerian and 
Chinese writing, and L. Nemethy discusses some problems of the 
Urartean language. In Comparative Religion there is an interest- 
ing article by G. Furlani on Confession of sins among the Hittites, 
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along study by Andreas Graf on “ Der Sonnenléwe,” and a dis- 
assion by I, Paulovits of an inscription on a Mithras altar. In 
Christian studies are a long article by Imre Waldapfel on the 
jgend of Christophorus, and a translation by L. Eder-Szaszy of an 
published Martyr Act of St. Victor of Alexandria. The solitary 
contribution in Islamic studies is that by Josef de Somogyi on the 
Biblical figures in Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawan. 

Among the articles on Rabbinic studies perhaps the most inter- 
esting are those of Stephan Hahn on Sifre Minim, and Alexander 
Scheiber’s on Rabbinic discussions as to the origin of speech. Turk- 
ish and Hungarian studies are also represented in the volume, 
which thus has articles covering every field in which Eduard Mahler 
himself had interests. 

The volume has been well and clearly printed and is in a form 
easy to handle. An index would have been a great boon, and per- 
haps one may be forgiven for wishing that a summary in some lan- 
guage more universally known had been given for the articles in 
Magyar, two or three of which seem to be of more than usual 
interest. 

ARTHUR JEFFREY 

Columbia University 


Histoire de VOrganisation Judiciaire en Pays d’Islam. Par EMILE 
Tyan. (Annals de ’Université de Lyon, Droit, IV, 4.) Li- 
BRAIRIE DU RecuEIL Srrey. Paris: 1938. Pp. xvi + 524. 


M. Tyan, planning a comprehensive history of the administration 
of Justice in the Muslim World, presents in this well-written first 
volume an exhaustive study on the development of the office of 
Qidi, and he must be given credit for the vast erudition which 
enabled him to fill this long-felt and conspicuous gap in our know]l- 
edge. The investigation has profited to a considerable extent by 
the author’s close contact with actual legal life as Conseiller a la 
Cour d’appel. His practical experience conmbined with an alert 
historical understanding has prevented M. Tyan from falling a 
prey to tempting theories of Muslim tradition, though his work 
does indicate extensive reading in this field. 

While the general disposition of the material bears witness to 
the proverbial lucidity of the French mind, the most attractive 
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parts of the work are those in which M. Tyan shows the back. 
ground of life behind the development of legal forms and legal 
theory. That applies to his statements on the costume of the 
judge (pp. 288 ff.), the composition of the law-court (pp. 313 ff), 
the abuses that had crept into the administration (pp. 433 ff.), and 
the important discussion of the fees due to the judge and his 
assistants (pp. 501 ff.). While his keen feeling for detail matches 
that of Mez, the information goes far beyond the corresponding 
chapters of the “ Renaissance of Islam ” (pp. 216 ff. of the English 
edition). 

The first half of the volume concerns the origins of Islamic law 
and the juridical and religious status of the judge. Here again the 
author’s keen understanding of the historical process enables him 
to elucidate the essentials of the development, although the details 
are not always satisfactorily treated. When dealing with pre- 
Islamic legal administration we should bear in mind that the 
sources preserve only a restricted number of cases which in their 
day had been rather sensational, and these, of course, are told to 
accord with literary exigencies and conventions. This limitation 
seems to have been sometimes disregarded. Consequently the ob- 
ligatory character of the early hakam’s jurisdiction (pp. 40 f.) can 
not be accepted. The parallel between the ahbdr of the Arabic Jews 
(pp. 52f.) and the hakam is not convincing, since the Jewish 
judges were jurists in the strict sense of the term, whereas the 
Bedouin arbitrator might be called an inspired dilettante. The 
transformation of the arbitral authority of the hakam into the 
official and obligatory one of the Qadi, however, closely resembles 
the growth of the jurisdictional power of the bishops out of their 
original arbitral functions. The peculiar mixture of worldly and 
spiritual elements in the authority of both the ecclesiastical judge 
and the later Qadi strengthens the analogy. The separation be- 
tween the functions of the shaikh and of the hakam mentioned by 
M. Tyan (p. 50) has persisted to the present day (cf. Braunlich, 
Islamica 6, p. 86). The author rightly insists on the survival of 
the arbitrator in the Umayyad period. The reference to al-Akhtal 
(p. 52), however, seems neither sufficient nor quite appropriate, as 
the famous poet in his position as a court favorite might well have 
been able to enforce his decisions. On the other hand, it is possible 
to prove the existence of the informal office of the hakam and the 
high respect which it commanded from verses of contemporary 
poets. 
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At-Tirimmah (ed. Krenkow, 12. 4, 5) alludes to arbitration in 
genealogical matters. Al-Qutaimi (ed. Barth, 29. 71) enumerates 
among the glories of the Quraish that it is they who supply the 
hukkam al-wimma; similarly Ibn Qais ar-Rugayyat (ed. Rhodo- 
kanakis, 39. 35) boasts of the Quraishite descent of the commu- 
nity’s gudat and ‘ulama’. Even so late a poet as Muslim b. al- 
Walid (ed. de Goeje, 6. 28) flatters his ‘Abbasid lords by stressing 
their quality of hukkam. In this connection mention may be made 
of Kuthayyir ‘Azza’s verse (ed. Pérés, 38. 2) in which, to my 
knowledge, the religious import of jurisdiction is reflected for the 
first time by referring to the judge as muwaffagq. 

The remarks of M. Tyan concerning the lack of pre-Islamic times 
of any dishonor in committing a crime or in a “ verdict of guilty” 
by the hakam (pp. 60 ff.) may easily be enlarged as applying more 
or less to all primitive law. The essential feature of the primitive 
legal attitude consists, in the writer’s opinion, in the fact that the 
punishment of the transgression rather than of the transgressor is 
held necessary for the maintenance of the social or the cosmic 
order. Law has not yet developed into a peculiar standard of values 
and so crime is not felt detrimental to the substance of the indi- 
vidual and his personal honor. (For illustration cf. e. g., the reac- 
tion to incest with a Malay tribe in H. Schaerer’s article: Das 
Menschenopfer bei den Katinganern, Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, vol. 78. 563 ff.). 

With some reluctance I must touch upon the weak point of M. 
Tyan’s book, an occasional negligence that has made it possible to 
call ‘Ali the father-in-law of the Prophet (p. 19), and has created 
erroneous names like Qiss b. Sa‘ida (p. 52), al-Malik ad-Dahir 
(for az-Zahir, p. 491) and Magari (passim). Some serious mis- 
takes have slipped into the transliteration, e. g., qahin (p. 41, for 
kahin), damm (p. 33, for dam: “blood ”), and, above all, the con- 
stant reference to ash-Shafi‘i’s famous treatise as Kitab al-amm 
(pp. 485, 507, 520). The word for “saffron ” is to be read malab 
instead of M. Tyan’s mulab (p. 474), and gasds (pp. 508 f.) had 
probably better be given as gassis. The story about the succession 
to the Qadi al-Khasib (p. 225) needs revision, since Kafir, the 
Egyptian vice-roy, who is represented as active in A. D. 994, had 
died as early as A. D. 968. 

But these are minor shortcomings. We hope that M. Tyan will 
present us before long with the second volume in which he plans 


vd 
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to discuss Muslim legal institutions other than the office of the 
Qadi, as e. g., the mazalim and the shurta. 


GUSTAVE VON GRUNEBAUM 
School for Iranian Studies, New York 


1. The Bektashi Order of Dervishes. By JoHN KinGstEy Brrez, 
London: Luzac & Co.; Hartrorp SEMINARY Prkgss, Hart- 
ford: 1937. Pp. 290, with illustrations. 


Among the many dervish orders in Islam, the Bektashis occupy 
a place of special significance, firstly because of their numerical 
strength in what was once the Ottoman Empire and seconly be- 
cause of their intimate connection with the Janissaries and the 
caliphate. The order consistently held to the Turkish language 
and perpetuated in its belief and practice certain pre-Islamic ele- 
ments of Turkish culture. Dr. Birge’s is the first attempt to pre- 
sent in English a comprehensive study of this order. It concerns 
itself mainly with the beliefs and practices of the Bektashis as 
expounded in their own literature and only secondarily with the 
relations with Islam in general and with its other religious orders. 
In six chapters the author, who began and carried out this study 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a Ph. D. degree at 
Hartford, sketches the background of the rise of the order, out- 
lines its history and growth, delineates its doctrines and peculiari- 
ties, describes its rites and discusses its relation to other faiths. In 
the supplements he provides illustrations, a glossary of terms and 
a complete bibliography. 

On the whole the book constitutes a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. The author, a resident of Istanbul, is well acquainted 
with the subject. But style and presentation leave much to be 
desired. Arabic names, including that of the grandson of the 
Prophet (Hiiseyn, pp. 14, 151) are turcofied and italicized. Titles 
of Arabic books are subjected to the same treatment (e. g. Futuhati 
Mekkiye, Fususul [a typographical error for Fusul, more properly 
Fusil] Hikam, p. 14). Secondary sources (such as Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) are given as reference where only primary sources are 
of value. Képriilii Zade Fuat Bey (p. 14, italics his) becomes Fuad 
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Kipriilii (p. 24), Fuat Kopriilii (p. 31, n. 2); Shii (pp. 9, 213) 
js Shi'ite (pp. 18, 29, with an apostrophe, which should be inverted). 
The mysterious-looking seyh (pp. 14, 29, 237) turns out to be 
nothing but shaykh, and the curious-looking Hadice (p. 151) is 
none other than Khadijah. As for “the Arabic word ayin meaning 
ceremony or rite ” (p. 176, n. 2), the nearest guess that the reviewer 
could make is that it is the broken plural of dyah. 


2, Ma‘ilim al-Qurba fi Ahkim al-Hisba, of Diya’ al-Din Muham- 
mad Ibn Muhammad al-Qurashi al-Shafit, known as Ibn al- 
Ukhuwwa. Edited, with abstract of contents, glossary and 
indices by Reusen Levy. (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 
New Series XII) CamsBripcE University Press & Luzac & 
Co., London: 1938. Pp. xvii + 113 + 247. 


A most interesting office established toward the end of the second 
century of Islam was that of the muhtasib, a prefect of police who 
acted as overseer of markets and morals. Among his varied duties 
was to see that proper weights and measures were used in trade, 
legitimate debts were paid, the recognized standards of public 
morality between the sexes maintained and acts forbidden by law 
such as usury, gambling and public sale of wine were not com- 
mitted. Al-Mawardi, al-Ghazzali and al-Maqqari, among other 
legists, theologians and historians, devote sections to this subject, 
and in 1931 Colin and Lévi-Provengal edited a treatise by al- 
Saqati of Malaga entitled Kitab fi Adab al-Hisbah. Ibn-al- 
Ukhiwah (+1327), the author of the book under review, was 
evidently an Egyptian. He included in his work extracts from 
earlier written sources and added enough new material to give us 
a lively picture of a medieval Moslem town with its workshops and 
bazars, mosques and public baths and of the eating, wearing and 
trading habits of its inhabitants. 

The editor, who is lecturer in Persian in the University of Cam- 
bridge and has made previous important contributions to the study 
of Islam, based the text on four manuscripts, two of which are 
preserved in Cairo, one in the British Museum and one in the 
Bodleian Library. His editorial work can hardly be improved 
upon; it maintains the high standard of scholarship manifested 
throughout the series to which this volume belongs. A few textual 
errors should have been noted by him. The most common of the 
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grammatical ones is the retention of the nin of the plural in the 
construct, e.g. tahhanin al-qamh (p. 90, 1. 3), qalla’in al-jubn 
(p. 128, 1. 12), mw’addibin al-sibyan (p. 170). The most common 
of the mistakes in orthography are the use of the sdd in such words 
as masligah (p. 107, 1. 13) and yasluqu (p. 128, 1. 12) for the sin 
as in salg and yasluqu (p. 106, ll. 5,11). Yataghaddad (p. 149, 
1. 1) should read yatagaddad, and la darra minha (p. 219, 1. 11) 
is one word la’adrumannaha. 

In his translation, however, Dr. Levy unfortunately has not been 
as successful as in his edition. One difficulty is inherent in the 
fact that he made only abstracts of the contents which necessitated 
in places a condensation that gives the reader of English a wrong 
impression. Another and more serious source of trouble is that 
the material itself, dealing with varieties of foods, drinks and folk 
usages, is not the kind familiar to the orientalist. Nor do the 
lexicons always help. Qulgqds is colocasia not arum (p. 106); 
harisah is a thick stew rather than paste (p. 108) and is made, 
at least today in Syria, of fresh meat and shelled wheat. The 
muhallabiyah is usually made of rice not flour (p. 108, cf. the 
prescription in Islamic Culture, vol. XII, 1939, p. 46). The 
kirsinnah is not skirret (p. 107) but bitter vetch. Al-‘allafin (p. 
89), translated “flour-merchants” (p. 1), should be “ fodder- 
merchants ” (as on p. 29). Umard’ (p. 216), translated “ princes” 
(p. 87), means here “rulers.” Al-fakhirdniyin w-al-ghaddarin 
(p. 223), rendered “sellers of clay and moulders” (p. 3) and 
“sellers of earthenware and pottery” (p. 89), means “ makers of, 
and dealers in, earthenware and pottery.” Qashshdshin (p. 234), 
translated “sellers of palm-logs ” (p. 3) and “ sellers of saw-dust” 
(p. 94), means “dealers in antique furniture.” Al-zayt al-harr 
(p. 227) is “linseed-oil” not “olive-oil” (pp. 3, 91). For 
“Right ” (p. 60, 1-3) read “ Light,” a typographical slip. 


3. Die Spharik von Menelaos aus Alexandrien in der Verbesserung 
von Abi Nasr Mansir B. ‘Ali B. ‘Irag. By Max Krause. 
(Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Got- 
tingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse. Dritte Folge, Nr. 
17). WEIDMANNSCHE BucHHANDLUNG, Berlin: 1936, pp. 
110 +. 254, with tables. 


The Sphaerica of Menelaus, the Alexandrian founder of trigo- 
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nometry who flourished toward the end of the first Christian 
century, has been lost in the Greek original. Early in the ninth 
century it was translated into Arabic, perhaps by al-Hajjaj ibn- 
Yisuf, and passed through many versions and translations including 
Hebrew and Latin. The Latin translations are all poor, that of 
Gerard of Cremona (+1187) has not yet been published. For 
the first time Krause edits an Arabic version, which he translates 
into German and introduces with a careful study of the checkered 
history of the text. The edition he publishes is that of ibn-‘Iraq 
fl. ca. 1009. The Library of Princeton University possesses a copy 
of this work, edited by the famous Nasir-al-Din al-Tiisi (+ 1274) 
and dated A. H. 627 = 1229/30 (Hajji Khalifah, vol. V, pp. 390- 
91 gives A. H. 663 = 1264/5 as the date of the preparation of the 
Tisi edition), in which the name of the editor is repeatedly given 
with a shaddah on the ra’, making it read ibn-‘Arriq. Among other 
variations noted are al-mushdkilah (p. 1, 1. 12), which occurs as 
al-mutashakilah in the Princeton MS, and barhanaha (p. 1, 1. 15), 
which is made barhannaha. Krause’s work as editor and translator 
is very praiseworthy. A minor typographical defect lies in the 
uneven spacing between Arabic words and between letters which 
should be closely joined. 


4. Das Bild des Friihislam in der arabischen Dichtung von der 
Higra bis zum Tode des Khalifen ‘Umar. By Omar A. Far- 
RUKH. Avcust Priks, Leipzig: 1937. Pp. xv + 142. 


In this study, presented as a dissertation at the University of 
Erlangen, Dr. Farrikh gives a portrayal of Islam in Arabic poetry 
during the first twenty-two years of its existence as a religion. He 
quotes the verses in the original, translates them and comments on 
them, grouping the material under such headings as the names 
and attributes of God, the titles of the Prophet, angels and demons, 
death and after-life, the influence of the Koran and of Islam, 
private duties and social ethics. The verses are well chosen and 
the translation is accurately done. Their dating to a year, however, 
as in the tables on pages 18-19, 37, is far-fetched. On this last 
page al-nuba’yd’ is evidently a typographical error for al-anbiyd’. 
The traditional etymology of Allah, as a contraction of al-Ilah 
(p. 10), has recently been doubted by Professor Winnett in his 
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study of the Lihyanite and Thamidic inscriptions. The “ Bilag, 
1347” edition of the Koran used is presumably the Amiriyah 
edition, which is superior to all other Arabic texts. 


5. Miscellaneous. 


The Arabic press of the East has recently turned out a number 
of volumes that should claim the interest of the orientalist. An 
especially interesting work is Rihlah fi Bildd al-‘Arab al-Sa‘idah: 
Min Misr ila San‘a by Nazih Mu’ayyad al-‘Azm (Matba‘at al-Babi, 
Cairo, 1937 ?, pt. I, pp. 312, pt. II, pp. 127). This is an account of 
several trips made by the author between 1927 and 1936 to al- 
Yaman, where he penetrated into the forbidden territory of Ma’rib, 
to which no writer has been since Eduard Glaser in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Al-‘Azm met people who remembered 
Glaser’s visit and reported that he was disguised as an Arab and 
came out in the daytime only occasionally. Though a zealous 
Moslem from Damascus and armed with a special letter of au- 
thorization from the ruler of the land the Imim Yahya, the author 
was more than once in danger of losing his life at the hands of 
tribesmen who were ready to stab a foreigner at sight. The book 
is replete with hitherto unknown or little-known bits of informa- 
tion about the economic, social, political and religious life of south- 
western Arabia. It is illustrated with photographs and charts 
including the famous Ma’rib Dam and its inscriptions and is dedi- 
cated to Charles R. Crane, an honorary associate of the American 
Oriental Society who recently passed away. 

A more scholarly production is the Diwan ibn-al-Saati, vol. I 
(AmERICAN Press, Beirut: 1938, pp. 310) published for the first 
time from several manuscripts by Professor ANis KHURI Al- 
Maaqpist. The poet flourished in Damascus and Cairo in the 
second half of the twelfth Christian century and left several 
anthologies in praise of the renowned Salah-al-Din (Saladin) and 
other gasidahs of erotic nature and in description of natural scenes. 
In the appraisal of the editor, ibn-al-Sa‘iti as an artist and 
panegyrist compares favorably with the best among the ‘Abbasid 
poets, though in sensitiveness and imaginativeness he stands in- 
ferior to his contemporary ibn-al-Farid. The editor collated all 
MSS available, supplied textual and explanatory notes and promised 
to issue a second volume comprising the rest of the Diwan. 
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Another noteworthy product of a member of the faculty of the 
American University of Beirut is Al-Nizdm al-Iqtisadi fi al-‘Irag 
by Sa‘ip HimApan (AMERICAN Press, Beirut: 1938, pp. 660). 
This is a solid and well-documented volume that contains material 
drawn from archives and official documents as well as personal 
investigation and is, therefore, hard to find anywhere else. The 
subjects treated are population, natural resources, lands and their 
acquisition, agriculture, industry, transportation, domestic and 
foreign trade, monetary system, exchange and the fiscal policy of 
the government. 

From the pen of a member of the faculty of the French School 
of Law at Beirut, Dr. Emmtz Tyan, we have a study entitled 
Histoire de Vorganisation judiciare en pays dIslam, vol. I 
(LIBRAIRIE DU RECUEIL SirEy, Paris: 1938, pp. xvi + 524), a 
thorough and accurate investigation of the origins of the judiciary 
system of Islam, the institution of the gddi and the administration 
of justice. Not content with what Arabic-writing legists and 
political theorists, such as al-Mawardi and abu-Yisuf, have to say 
on the subject, the author has ransacked the voluminous historical 
works of al-Tabari, al-Mas‘idi, al-Maqqari and others, as well as 
the literary works of al-Jahiz, al-Isfahani, al-Qalqashandi etc. to 
determine how the judicial institutions worked out in practice. 
Nor did he fail to take into account the researches of modern 
European scholars including Goldziher, Hurgronje and Lammens. 

From India we have a neat little contribution in the series issued 
by the Islamic Research Society, Al-Hidadyatu’-l-Amiriya, edited 
with an introduction in English and notes by Asar A. A. FYZEE 
(OxForpD UNIVERSITY Press: 1938, pp. 21+ 39). The work is 
an official epistle issued in the name of the young Fatimid Caliph 
al-Amir (1101-30) as a polemic against those Isma‘li propa- 
gandists who held that the Fatimid claimant Nizar (+ 1095) was 
the legitimate successor of his father al-Mustansir, as opposed to 
his youngest brother al-Musta‘li, who was installed in the caliphate. 
This dynastic dispute, to which the epistle addresses itself, split 
the Isma‘ili sect into two main groups: the Nizaris, now chiefly 
known in India as Khéjas, and the Musta‘lis, now represented in 
that land by the Bohoras. 

In the way of continuation of works reviewed before in this 
Journal we may note (1) Ta’rikh ibn-al-Furat, vol. IX, pt. 2, 
edited by Dr. Costr K. Zurayg and Dr. Naga ‘Izz-al-Din 
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(AMERICAN PREss, Beirut: 1938, pp. 245-592). This notable 
volume comprises the accounts of happenings in Mamlik Egypt 
from A. H. 793 = 1390/1 to A. H. 799 1397 and includes a 
complete index. (2) The Royal Archives of Egypt and the Origins 
of the Egyptian Expedition to Syria, 1831-41 (AMERICAN Press, 
Beirut: 1936, pp. 116), The Royal Archives of Egypt and the 
Disturbances in Palestine, 1884 by Professor Asap J. Rustum 
(AMERICAN PREss, Beirut: 1938, pp. 82), in which the author 
publishes and translates for the first time some important Turkish 
documents. (3) Ansdb al-Ashraf of al-Baladhuri, vol. IV B, and 
Annotations, edited by Max SCHLOESSINGER (HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
Press, Jerusalem: 1938, pp. 172 and 170). A glance at the 
elaborate annotations spread over a hundred and seventy pages 
suffices to show the painstaking scholarship that characterizes this 
work. 
Puiuipe K. Hiri 
Princeton University 





The Sanskrit Indeclinables of the Hindu Grammarians and Lezi- 
cographers. By IstporE DyEN. Language Dissertation No. 
31. Supplement to Language, No. 3. July-Sept., 1939. 
Baltimore: Lincuistic Society or AMERICA, 1939. Pp. 74. 


The Western study of Indic grammar from the Indian point of 
view has unearthed as many problems as the Indian grammarians 
themselves attempted to solve. Unlike the history of philosophy, 
which “ generates its own problems,” the history of Indic grammar 
is in itself a problem. This is due, in no small measure, to the 
unhistorical element in the Indian Weltanschauung. Any attempt 
to solve an Indian historical problem must proceed along compara- 
tive lines in order that a relative chronology be established first. 
Individual dates can, possibly, be assigned later. Dr. Dyen’s work 
is an excellent example of what results can be obtained from 
following such a method. 

The thesis of Dyen’s work is to “ study historically the treatment 
of Sanskrit indeclinables by the Indian grammarians.” In a sense 
it forms the historical counterpart for Faddegon’s Grammar of the 
Indeclinables (Amsterdam, 1936). 

The orientation into the history of the problem (pp. 12-25) con- 
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sists of the usual three-fold division: Vedic (and pre-Paninean), 
Panini, and post-Paninean. That the pre-Paninean grammarians 
knew of the upasargas and nipdtas as parts of speech is clear. They 
are specifically mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, Rg-Veda 
pratisakhya, Saunakiya Caturadhyaiyika, Brhaddevata, and in the 
Nirukta. But between the Vedic (in the sense of the exegetical 
literature) and the Paninean treatment of the indeclinables there 
is a vast difference. In Panini we see an extension of the older 
dassification. The terms nipdta and upasarga (cf. JAOS 59. 136- 
137), “ addition ” and “ accidental,” are, in Panini, “any words 
compoundable with verbs” and “any one of the twenty preposi- 
tions when used with a verbal action.” All words which do not 
change in case, number, or action are included under Panini’s 
avyaya (“ indeclinable”). After Panini the terms are not uniform. 
The Chandra grammar, for example, uses asamkhya for avyaya. 

The history of the study of the indeclinables follows, pari passu, 
the history of Indian grammar, and Dyen’s study has cleared up 
much which was not clear in the matter of the relationship of the 
various schools to one another. His method consists in studying 
comparatively the ganas (classified lists) of the grammarians. 
Those ganas considered are the pradt, iryddi, siksadi, tisthadgvadi, 
svarddt, and cddi. Further, the indeclinables of the lexicons 
(koSas) of AmarakoSa, SaSvata, Halaiyudha, YadavaprakaSa, Ma- 
hesvara, the Abhidhanacintémani, the Anekarthasamgraha, the 
MaikhakoSa, and the MedinikoSa. The koSas are from (ca.) 550 
A.D. to the end of the 13th century. The lists start with the Rg- 
Veda Pratisakhya and run as late as Saupadma (ca. 1300-1350 
A.D.) which is certainly a representative Zeitabschnitt. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study are too detailed and 
too numerous to be enumerated here. Dyen has placed them after 
each list in the body of the work. Many of the lists contain false 
forms and variants which Dyen has been able to spot and eliminate. 
In fact, he has been able to reconstruct (tentatively) the original 
cidi list from which the Jainendra, Kasika, and Sakatayana lists 
are derived. He has wisely avoided setting any but relative dates 
and does not commit himself further on Panini’s date than that 
(p. 1% footnote) “he is generally believed to have lived about 350 
B.¢. and Patafijali about 200 years later.” If the author is in- 
terested further in Panini’s date he might consult Hém Chandra 
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Ray Chaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early History of 
the Vaishnava Sect, Calcutta University, 1920 (pp. 14-18). 
Dyen is to be commended on this dissertation both as to scope 
and treatment. The work has barely a misprint and the bibliogra- 
phy seems to be complete. 
ALLAN HARRISON Fry 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Thousand Years of Uncertainty: A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity, Vol. II. By K. 8. Latourerre. New York 
and London: Harper, 1938. 492 pages, 1 map, 1 table. 


The second volume of Professor Latourette’s history of Christian 
missions is, if anything, even better than its predecessor. The 
period covered is twice as long, and the material is more complex 
and difficult to handle. Moreover, there is a much greater wealth 
of sources ; far too great, indeed, for any one man to handle directly. 
Consequently it was inevitable that the author should rely to a con- 
siderable extent upon secondary authorities. Sometimes he has 


done so more than was necessary: for example, all but one of the 
references to Aquinas are based on secondary authorities, and while 
Aquinas was not a missionary, it would not have involved much 
more labor to have referred directly to his works. However, the 
author has displayed excellent judgment in his choice of such 
authorities, and in his selection of materials. It would be impossi- 
ble to perform such a task without being open to differences of 
opinion with regard to emphasis and interpretation. But Professor 
Latourette has written with impartiality, discrimination and appre- 
ciation. There are few scholars who could read this volume with- 
out learning a great deal, and the author is particularly to be 
praised for his breadth of view, which includes the insufficiently- 
treated Churches of the East. The bibliographies are not so full as 
in the first volume, but are supplemented by the notes, and the 
chronological table is good. The chapter on the effect of Chris- 
tianity is a splendid summary of the ways in which the Church 
molded the civilization of Europe, showing conclusively that Chris- 
tianity was the chief factor in the development of our civilization. 

The reviewer feels that in a few instances more emphasis might 
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have been placed upon particular features. It is not brought out 
that the advance in Anglo-Saxon culture in the eighth century may 
be traced to the fact that Theodore of Canterbury brought the 
superior culture of Asia Minor, though it is mentioned that he 
was a native of Tarsus and well-educated. The advantages of 
Christianity over Islam are mentioned, but not the advantages of 
Islam over Christianity, and particularly the simple and easily- 
understood Moslem creed. It might have been noticed that while 
medieval Christian missions were largely the work of monks, those 
of Islam were the result of the activities of laymen. Professor 
Latourette has wisely emphasized the better side of medieval mis- 
sionary efforts, but in doing so has underestimated the bitterness 
caused by the Crusades, and by the Knights of the Sword in Lithua- 
nia—bitterness which is still unfortunately an active force in world 
affairs. No mention is made of the divisions among the Seljuq 
which made the success of the First Crusade possible. Professor 
Latourette might have followed the authorities he mentions in his 
notes in pointing out that in the Ottoman Empire it was a privilege 
to be selected as a slave of the Sultan to be trained for government 
service—it was not limited to the janizaries—and that it is prob- 
able most of the Christian boys so selected became Moslems of their 
own free will. Indeed, Christians from Western Europe came to 
Turkey for the chance of entering the Sultan’s service. The author 
might have given more notice to the attempts of the Poles and 
Lithuanians to latinize the inhabitants of the Ukraine, and to the 
significance of the Cossack and Ukranian revolt against Poland 
under Bogdan Hmelnitski in 1648, by which the balance of power 
passed to Russia, and which was religious as well as economic and 
political. Among the differences between Eastern Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Christianity might have been listed the penitential 
emphasis in the western Mass as contrasted with the eastern 
“celebration.” 

While it would be of little value to hunt for minute mistakes in 
such a work, two minor slips of the author may be noticed. Several 
times the name of a medieval scholar is given as Erigena, whereas 
it is now considered better to spell the name as Eriugena, for it 
refers to an Irish origin. On page 170, the statement “In the 
ninth century German power revived under the leadership of the 
Saxon rulers ” should read “In the tenth century .. .” 
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However, these criticisms are of minor importance. Professor 
Latourette has performed an exceedingly difficult task with distine- 
tion, and his completed work will be the first presentation in Eng- 
lish of an important and neglected feature of the history of western 
civilization. 

J. K. SuHryock 

Philadelphia 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Since the meeting of the Society at Baltimore, Mr. Chauncey H. Griffith 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. has become a life 
member of the Society. 

The following persons have been added to the list of corporate members 
of the Society since the Baltimore meeting: 


Mr. Randolph Bullock Mrs. Truman Michelson 
Mr. Schuyler V. R. Cammann Mr. John Phelps 

Prof. Shau-Hong Chan Mr. Helmut Ripperger 
Prof. Shou-Yi Ch’én Mr. Marvin Chauncey Ross 
Mr. Arthur E. Christy Mr. H. Mendill Sarkisian 
Mr. John Hadley Cox Dr. Lucian Scherman 

Mr. Alvan Clark Eastman Rev. Ralph Sell 

Rev. Anthony Feyer Rev. Patrick W. Skehan 
Mr. John E. Fields Mr. Alexander C. Soper, 3rd 
Rabbi Alexander D. Goode Dr. Diether von den Steinen 
Rev. E. W. Hammer Mr. Edwin M. L. Taggart 
Mr. Walter Hauser Mrs. Janet R. Ten Broeck 
Mr. Theodore Y. Hobby Mr. Yukuo Uyehara 

Baron Dietrich von Lentz Mr. Charles Kyrle Wilkinson 


The Membership Committee for the current year consists of Professor 
Philip K. Hitti, Chairman, and Professors H. Borton, I. J. Gelb, A. H. 
Lybyer, C. D. Matthews, W. Popper, F. J. Stephens, and F. V. Winnett. 
Please send to the chairman, the names of any persons in your acquaintance 
who should be invited to join the Society. 

Dr. George C. Miles has been appointed Instructor in Turkish and Per- 
sian at Princeton University. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The representative of the American Oriental Society in the American 
Documentation Institute is now travelling extensively in India with a 
portable microfilming camera. Members of the Society wishing microfilm 
copies of manuscripts in India should immediately take this opportunity 
of securing them. Orders may be sent to Bibliofilm Service, Department of 
Acriculture, Washington, D. C., with a specification that they be for- 
warded to Dr. Horace I. Poleman, or they may be sent directly to Dr. 
Horace I. Poleman, c/o Thomas Cook and Son, Bombay, India. 

The non-receipt by a subscriber of any European scientific journal 
seriously needed as research material should be promptly reported to the 
American Documentation Institute. The Cultural Relations Committee of 
ADI, which cooperates closely with the Cultural Relations Division of the 
Department of State, is working on this problem, and hopes to be able to 
surmount such war obstacles as interrupted transportation, embargoes 
and censorship, which so grievously affected the progress of research during 
the last war. The principle should be established, if possible, that the 
materials of research having no relation to war shall continue to pass 
freely, regardless of the countries of origin or destination. Reports, with 
full details of where subscription was placed and name and address of sub- 
scriber, volume, date and number of last issue received, should be addressed 
to: American Documentation Institute, Bibliofilm Service, c/o U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IN THE ORIENT 


At the annual meetings of the American Oriental Society in 
Baltimore (April 11-13), the four papers published in this SupPLE- 
MENT were Offered as the concluding part of the program. The pur- 
pose of the Symposium was to present a summary of the present 
knowledge concerning the Beginnings of Civilization in the Orient. 
Discoveries may at any time antiquate these papers, and it was with 
a full consciousness of that fact that the authors made their con- 
tributions. The papers constitute a synthesis within the four 
divisions of the Orient which they represent and to some extent also 
an indication of the interaction between early oriental civilizations. 


The American Council of Learned Societies, at the request of its 
committees on Near Eastern Studies, Indic and Iranian Studies, 
and Chinese and Japanese Studies, has assumed the cost of publish- 
ing the Symposium, and the American Oriental Society at this 


time expresses its gratitude to the Council for its generosity. 


Tue EpItors. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IN EGYPT 


HERMANN RANKE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In HIS ingenious little book, Urgeschichte und aelteste Religion 
der Aegypter, published in 1930, the German Egyptologist, Kurt 
Sethe gave an outline of what he had gathered from Egyptian texts, 
especially religious texts, concerning the beginnings of Egyptian 
history. I shall give first a brief report of Sethe’s conception, based 
on these texts. Then, I shall compare it with the results of archaeo- 
logical excavations. Finally, I shall outline briefly what from 
linguistic sources has been gathered so far concerning this problem. 


I 


Sethe’s view concerning the beginnings of Egyptian history, which 
in its main points has been adopted by most living Egyptologists, is 
the following : 

The earliest traceable political units in Egypt were the larger 
towns, governed by mayors, each worshipping its local gods—fetishes, 
animals above all, some also human-shaped deities. At a later stage, 
a number of towns were combined into districts, the nomes (vopoi), 
as the Greeks called them. Each nome was presided over by a ruler, 
and the deity of the most important of its towns was worshipped as 
the patron god of the district. (In historical times the Delta had 
20, Upper Egypt 22 such districts or nomes, and a similar distribu- 
tion may go back to pre-historic times.) At some early period the 
nomes of the Delta were united into two larger units, two kingdoms 
of different size; the first seven nomes into a smaller, the Western 
Kingdom, under the leadership of the third nome and its patron 
deity, the falcon god Horus ; the remaining nomes into a larger, the 
Eastern Kingdom, under the leadership of the ninth nome and its 
patron god Anejty, lord of a town called Djedu, the later Busiris. 
Each of these kingdoms was governed by a ruler. 

A similar aggregation of smaller units into two or more kingdoms 
did not, however, take place in Upper Egypt. Its nomes seem to 
have remained separated from one another for a long time. 

In the Delta, again at some remote period which we are unable to 
date more definitely, the two kingdoms—probably as the result of 
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a struggle for supremacy—were united under one ruler. The West- 
ern Kingdom subjected its Eastern rival; its deity, the falcon god 
Horus, became the patron god of the United Lower Egyptian 
Kingdom. 

In the meantime, the nomes of the southern part of the country 
also were united into a single kingdom, the kingdom of Upper 
Egypt, with its center at Ombos, a town near the modern Negade, 
with the god Seth (better Setekh, older Sutekh) as its patron deity. 

At length, yet a further unification took place. The Lower 
Egyptian kingdom subjected the kingdom of Upper Egypt. All 
Egypt became united under the sway of one ruler (his name has 
not come down to us) and of one god, Horus, the former patron 
deity of the victorious Northern Kingdom. The civilization of this 
Northern Kingdom, and with it the worship of some of its leading 
deities, were transferred to the South, and the town of Heliopolis, 
just north of modern Cairo and near the border line between Lower 
Egypt and Upper Egypt, became the capital and the religious center 
of the whole nation. Its local deity, the sun god, under his names 
Atum and Re, developed into one of the foremost gods of the 
Egyptian pantheon. 

In the first Horus Kingdom, or Kingdom of Heliopolis, as it may 
be called, the ruler-king identified himself with both state gods, the 
former patron of Lower Egypt, Horus, and the former patron of 
Upper Egypt, Setekh. This Kingdom was not destined to last. 
After an indeterminate duration, the South made itself independent 
from the North, the result being a renewed division of all Egypt 
into two kingdoms. The rulers of both worshipped the god Horus, 
and as “followers of Horus” they have never been forgotten and 
are mentioned in the texts of historical times as kinds of demigods 
who live in perfect beatitude, to be united with whom after death 
became one of the desires of a pious Egyptian. 

The Kingdom of Lower Egypt now had its center at Buto, a town 
in the Northwestern Delta, with the uraeus serpent Uto as its patron 
goddess. The Kingdom of Upper Egypt had its center in Hierakon- 
polis, a town not far from the ancient town of Setekh, Ombos- 
Negade, and its patron deity was the vulture goddess Nekhbet. 

It was a ruler of this Upper Egyptian kingdom who, after the 
lapse of unknown time, once more brought the whole country under 
the definite sway of a single overlord. Tradition has preserved his 
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name Men or Meni, Menes in its hellenized form, through the 
millennia. He built the fortress of the “ white walls,” the nucleus 
of the later city of Memphis, at the spot where the two earlier king- 
doms had a common border, as a defense against the newly subdued 
Northerners. Menes founded what the Egyptians later considered 
to have been the first dynasty of their kings and thus inaugurated 
the historical period of Egypt. 


II 


If we try to check this conception of Egypt’s earliest history, as 
reconstructed by the historian, with the archaeological evidence of 
the excavations—discarding the flint implements of paleolithic times 
which were found on the shores of the earliest Nile in various places 
in Upper Egypt and are similar to paleolithic implements all over 
the earth—we are fortunately able to state that our knowledge of 
the neolithic Egyptians within the last ten or fifteen years has been 
considerably advanced by the publication of very important excava- 
tions. 

According to their geographical locations, we have to distinguish 
three different groups of neolithic sites: (1) The settlement called 
“ Merimde,” near the modern village Beni-Salame in the North- 
western Delta, about forty miles northwest of Cairo, and the scanty 
remains at Helouan just south of Cairo; (2) The settlement on 
the northeastern banks of Lake Karoun in the Fayum; (3) The 
settlements and cemeteries near Deir Tasa and El Badari in Upper 
Egypt, about 245 miles south of Cairo. 

Of Merimde and Helouan so far only preliminary reports have 
been published, and the excavations at Merimde are far from com- 
pleted; about the Fayum? as well as Deir Tasa? and El Badari* 
we have comprehensive publications. The civilizations of all these 
places are characterized by an almost entire absence of metals (a 
small copper borer and one or two copper beads from Badarian 
graves are the only exceptions), and may therefore be regarded as 
neolithic. Common to the inhabitants of all of these settlements is 
furthermore a combination of hunting and fishing with well- 





2G. Caton-Thompson and E. W. Gardner, The Desert Fayum I. II. 1935. 

*Guy Brunton, Mostagedda and the Tasian Culture, London, 1937. 

®Guy Brunton, Qau and Badari I. II. III, 1927. 1928. 19°0 and Guy 
Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, The Badarian Civilisation, 1928. 
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established—not at all primitive—agriculture (especially the grow- 
ing of wheat) and cattle-breeding. In addition to cattle, the 
domesticated animals include dogs, goats, and pigs. Sickles, with 
flint teeth set into a curved wooden frame, were in use and the grain 
was ground by means of hand-mills. The knowledge of spinning 
and weaving, based on the culture of flax, has been inferred from 
pieces of cloth from Badarian tombs as well as from a number of 
limestone spindle whorls found in the Fayum settlements and at 
Merimde. The making of pottery, handmade vessels, of course, was 
also practised by the people of all three groups, and common to all 
of them is a great variety of forms and a remarkably good technique. 
We have here beautifully polished vessels which never received any 
painted decorations. Common to all, also, are rather primitive tools 
of bone and ivory, while the stone (especially flint) tools by far 
outnumber all others, and the beginnings of such typically “ Egyp- 
tian” objects as stone palettes for grinding the minerals used for 
eye-paint, and stone vases. 

In other respects, we find characteristic differences which may be 

ascribed to Lower Egyptian and Upper Egyptian customs respec- 
tively. 
The wholly black ware, which is a very common one, if not the 
most common, at Merimde, is rare in the Fayum settlements and 
in the Upper Egyptian sites; it seems to be characteristic of the 
Delta civilization. In Upper Egypt, especially at Badari, a brown 
ware and a black-topped, rippled ware are commonly used, which 
have never been found in the North. On the other hand, a decora- 
tion of incised holes or small projecting knobs below the rim, which 
is typical for Merimde, is found in a very few examples in the 
Fayum and is entirely absent at Badari and Tasa. But in the latter 
places pottery is found with incised ornaments, filled out in white; 
a type which is missing in the Fayum and in the Delta. 

The custom of burying the dead, without any special gifts, below 
the huts of the living is known only from Merimde and seems to 
prove that the deceased were still felt to be in close touch with the 
living, while a separation of the dead from the living, the earliest 
known examples of cemeteries in Egypt, is found in Deir Tasa and 
Badari. In the Fayum, strange to say, no bodies as yet have been 
found ; evidently the Delta custom was not practised there. Merimde 
also is, so far, the only place in which stone mace heads, of globular 
and pear-like form, have been found. 
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It is dangerous, of course, to generalize from the evidence which 
happens to be at our disposal. But according to the present state 
of our knowledge, the inhabitants of Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt 
during neolithic times seem to have lived in much the same stage 
of cultural development. This does not preclude the differentiation 
of a number of traits which give to each group a certain individuality, 
Remembering Sethe’s historical reconstructions, we might well sup- 
pose that these neolithic settlements and cemeteries are witnesses of 
the time when the smaller political units of each part of the country 
were gradually fusing into larger districts or nomes until they 
finally developed into two large kingdoms. Although the civilization 
of the Fayum has some characteristics of its own, it is much more 
closely related to that of Merimde than to that of the South, and 
if for the time of the neolithic settlement in the Fayum a consoli- 
dation of the two large kingdoms already has to be assumed, the 
Fayum must have belonged to the Lower Egyptian kingdom. 

Of the two smaller kingdoms, out of which grew the United 
Kingdom of Lower Egypt, we have as yet no archaeological evidence 
in the proper sense of the word. For this we have to wait until some 
day a neolithic site is found in the Eastern Delta. As matters stand, 
we have to content ourselves with the reliefs on a very early slate 
palette, the so-called “lion-hunt palette,” which was carved during 
the time of the United Kingdom of Lower Egypt, and on which 
the emblems of its two constituent parts, the Western and Eastern 
nomes of the Delta, were shown carried by the two rows of hunters 
on the long sides of the palette. 

There is no possibility of dating these neolithic settlements and 
cemeteries with any greater accuracy than by stating that they may 
be as early as the fifth millennium B. c., that those of Merimde and 
of the Fayum seem to be the earliest among them, and that Deir 
Tasa, on the other hand, is a little earlier than Badari. 

We are in a better position in dealing with the second large 
group of prehistoric remains in Egypt. These remains are almost 
exclusively cemeteries, and for the sake of convenience we may 
distinguish them from the first “prehistoric” group as “ pre- 
dynastic.” At Badari itself we have conclusive evidence that they 
followed those of the so-called Badarian civilization. This second 
group, as contrasted with the first, belongs no longer to a neolithic 
but to a chalcolithic stage, since implements of copper, although 
by no means in great abundance, have been discovered in all of its 
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sites. The great majority of these chalcolithic cemeteries have been 
found in Upper Egypt, that is, south of modern Cairo. But we 
have to distinguish two sub-divisions, having very marked differ- 
ences from one another ; we are accustomed to call them the “ first ” 
and the “ second ” predynastic Egyptian civilizations. 

The reports on the finds representing these two predynastic 
civilizations, largely published by the English excavator Flinders 
Petrie and his associates, have been known for a much longer time, 
and we have concerning these finds interesting summaries by Alex- 
ander Scharff in his booklet, Grundziige der Aegyptischen Vor- 
geschichte, published in 1927 in the Series Morgenland and later 
in the introduction to his Vorgeschichtliche und friihgeschichtliche 
Alterttimer des Berliner Museums I (Berlin 1931); and in Her- 
mann Junker’s paper “ Die Entwicklung der vorgeschichtlichen 
Kultur in Aegypten ” a contribution to the Festschrift for Father 
W. Schmidt, published in 1928. 

Cemeteries of the first civilization, about a dozen in number, have 
been found so far only in the southern part of Upper Egypt, none 
of them North of Gau el-Kebir in the modern province of Asyut, 
about 245 miles south of Cairo. The center seems to have been 
around the modern settlements of Ballas and Negade, about 415 
miles south of Cairo, and this civilization, therefore, is often 
referred to as the Negade civilization or First Negade civilization. 
(From another site, el Amrah near Abydos, at which a cemetery 
of this period was found, this civilization is sometimes called 
“ Amratian.”) 

Characteristics of this first predynastic civilization are: first, a 
red-polished ware, with the inside and the outer border blackened 
in the fire and then polished, the so-called “black-topped ” ware, 
a type which first occurs in the later Badarian layers, immediately 
preceding those of the first predynastic civilization; second, a red- 
polished ware with paintings executed in a yellowish-white color 
(the first appearance of painted pottery in Egypt), the so-called 
“white-painted pottery.” * These paintings consist partly of geo- 
metric, partly of naturalistic, designs. Among the latter we find 
branches of trees and various quadrupeds, including elephants and 
hippopotami and also dogs chasing such animals, the breed of these 
dogs being clearly recognizable as that of the North African 





‘ Petrie’s “ cross lined” pottery. 
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“slugis.” Human figures are rare; they are characterized by wear- 
ing phallus-sheathes and feathers. A third, very rare. kind of 
pottery is a black ware with incised geometric designs filled with 
white. We have met this before; it links the first predynastic 
civilization with that of Tasa. 

The tombs are rather flat pits, round or oval in shape. The body 
is buried with head to the south, face to the west, and is covered 
with sheepskins or mats. Stone vases occur, either cylindrical or 
bulging with a foot, and are made mostly of black basalt. The 
flint arrow-heads either have curved sides or are straight longish 
points with a tang at one end. The weapon chiefly found is a 
granite mace-head, disk-shaped, polished and with very sharp edges, 
which was fastened to a wooden handle. The palettes used in con- 
nection with eye painting are now regularly made of slate. They 
are mostly lozenge-shaped but the imitation of animal forms now 
starts. Many ivory objects are found, among them high combs 
with long teeth used as decoration, some adorned with carved ani- 
mal figures, and even small unguent vases of ivory. All these 
objects characteristic of our first civilization indicate that it was 
indigenous in North Africa, and evidently was at home in the 
region where it was found, i.e., in Southern Upper Egypt. It is 
noteworthy that this civilization remained in the adjacent Nubia 
down to the Middle Kingdom. 

Of foreign influences nothing is felt. Trade with the north, of 
course, must have been going on, and here we must mention the 
rare occurrence of black incised vessels in the form of a beaker 
(“ Tulpenbecher”), which have striking analogues in western 
Europe, and in a few examples occur as early as Deir Tasa. And 
also a few carinated vases which have affinities in the Mesopotamian 
civilization of El Obeid as well as in the early ceramics of Spain. 

According to Petrie’s so-called “sequence dates ”—a system of 
relative chronology, worked out on the basis of the development of 
certain types of pottery—all cemetries containing only objects 
characteristic of this first civilization belong to sequence dates 
30-38. 

From this “ first civilization,” as represented by a number of 
early predynastic cemeteries in Southern Upper Egypt, we distin- 
guish a “second predynastic civilization,” which is found all by 
itself only in a group of cemeteries which were separated from the 
first one, geographically as well as in the nature of their contents, 
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in a remarkable way. They are all situated about 130 miles north 
of the northernmost cemetery, which contained purely first civiliza- 
tion material. Three such cemeteries have so far been found, at 
Abusir el-Meleq, Harageh, and Gerzeh, all of them modern places 
in Middle Egypt, near the entrance to the Fayum.®> (From the 
place Gerzeh, this second civilization, which often is called the 
“second Negade civilization,” is sometimes referred to as the 
“ Gherzean ” civilization.) 

The main characteristics of this second predynastic civilization 
are the following: first, there is a pottery of hard grey-reddish ware 
with an unpierced ledge handle on either side, showing finger im- 
prints, the so-called “wavy-handle pottery.” In the later tombs 
of this second civilization the handles disappear, or rather develop 
into ornamental wavy lines encircling the whole body of the vase, 
which itself gradually changes from a broad, bulging type to a 
cylindrical form. These pots were always found near the head of 
the tomb and contained a fatty substance; the kind of oil has not 
yet been ascertained. Rather late, these cylindrical pots were 
painted with a reddish-brown ornament, imitating the net in which 
they were carried. 

Closely connected with this ware is another, of a buff color, 
showing decorations in red paint—the so-called “ red-painted pot- 
tery ”® as contrasted with the white-painted pottery of the first 
civilization. The designs are also partly geometrical, but different 
from those of the white-painted group: wavy lines, rows of tri- 
angles, single scrolls, or a checker-board arrangement of netlike 
designs. But besides these, naturalistic designs occur, much more 
often than on the white-painted ware, and of different contents. 
Elephants and hippopotami are not found. Instead, we have rows 
of long-necked birds, probably flamingoes, antelopes and ibexes, 
and boats with numerous oars and cabins bearing signs which seem 





5Tombs of the second Negade type have also been found at Badari, 
Abydos, and at Negade itself, not far apart from those of the first civiliza- 
tion. A settlement with similar finds has been discovered and partly 
excavated near Ma‘adi, immediately South of Cairo. Cf. Mustapha Amer, 
“The Excavations of the Egyptian University in the Prehistoric Site at 
Ma‘adi” (Journ. of the Roy. Anthropol. Inst. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
vol. 66, pp. 65-69), 1936 and Oswald Menghin and Mustapha Amer, The 
Excavations of the Egyptian University in the Neolithic Site at Ma‘adi, 
Cairo, 1936. 

* Petrie’s “decorated pottery.” 
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to be the emblems of nomes. The technique also is different from 
the earlier painted ware. While there the objects were given in 
outline only, here the whole bodies are covered with color. In the 
human representations, the men are remarkably tall and slender 
and always drawn in profile; the women are shown with their arms 
raised—whether they are meant to be dancing or wailing or praying 
we do not know—and are always seen from the front. 

The tombs of this second civilization are rather long and deep 
and soon become rectangular through the use of moulded bricks, 
with which the walls are lined. The bodies are still mostly buried 
with the head toward the south, facing west. But besides, there are 
from the beginning bodies buried with the head north, facing east, 
a remarkable new custom, which in the Old Kingdom became the 
rule and seems to be connected with the increasing importance of 
sun worship. 

Stone vases occur, as in the tombs of the first civilization, but 
they play a much greater réle; and instead of the monotonous black 
basalt we find a host of beautifully colored stones, various kinds of 
breccias, yellow or reddish arragonite (the so-called Egyptian 
alabaster), red and black granite, greenish slate, and others, in a 
great variety of forms. It is the heyday of the Egyptian stone 
vases; no later period attained a similar grace and beauty of form 
combined with admirable technical perfection. 

Weapons are found much more rarely than in the tombs of the 
first civilization. The mace-heads are not disk-shaped but are 
pear-like, similar to those of Merimde. Ivory combs occur, not 
high and ornamented, but small, with short teeth, evidently for 
daily use. The slate palettes are often shaped to imitate animals: 
fish, turtle, bird, and hippopotamus being preferred forms. An- 
other common form is decorated with a bird’s head on either side 
of the top of the palette. 

Besides all these important differences, we have to mention a 
number of new features, which in the tombs of this second civiliza- 
tion appear in Egypt for the first time. There are numerous beads, 
and even some small vessels, made of faience, a glazed frit. There 
are small knife blades of obsidian and beads of lapis lazuli. There 
are amulets shaped into falcons or a bull’s head; there is also the 
head of a cow, used as an ornament on a slate palette and on an 
ivory spoon. 

There can be no doubt that this “second civilization ” is some- 
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thing new, different from the first; it could not have developed 
from the first. It evidently did not have its origin in the southern 
part of Egypt. But where did it originate? 

The connections with the north, with the Egyptian Delta, are 
obvious. The earth of which the faience was made is found in the 
Wadi Natrun, just off the western Delta. As a matter of fact, the 
Egyptian word for faience is identical with the name of the 
Libyans living in the northwestern part of the Delta. The flamin- 
goes found on the painted pottery are at present among the com- 
monest birds of the Delta lake Menzaleh. The falcon, as we know, 
was one of the earliest great gods in Lower Egypt, and the head of 
the cow, the sacred animal of Hathor, also points to Lower Egypt 
and perhaps even farther to the northeast, if we recall the goddess 
of Byblos, the Old Testament Astarte with the two horns, and the 
Booms Hera of Samos. But there are more obvious connections 
with the northeast. The wavy-handle pottery has close analogues 
in Palestine, and only there, and although the development of the 
form is different in Palestine and in Egypt, the red painting of a 
net is also found on the Palestinian pots. Pear-shaped maces, very 
similar to the Egyptian, are known from prehistoric Mesopotamia 
as well as from Palestine. The invention of a mould for bricks, 
which here occurs for the first time in Egypt, goes back to the 
so-called El Obeid period in Mesopotamia, and in Egypt was hardly 
invented independently for a second time. The lapis lazuli defi- 
nitely must have been traded from Mesopotamia, the obsidian prob- 
ably from the Aegean Islands, Samos or Melos, or from Armenia. 

Thus we find this second predynastic civilization related to 
Lower Egypt as well as to the farther north and northeast, and the 
most plausible assumption seems to be that it had its origin in the 
northeastern Delta, which from a very early time must have been 
in contact with, and influenced by, the northeast. 

I mentioned the fact that those three predynastic cemeteries in 
Middle Egypt, near the entrance to the Fayum, are the only ones 
in which the second civilization was represented without any traces 
of the first. 

Now we observe the interesting fact that the elements which I 
just enumerated as characteristic of this second civilization appear 
in southern Upper Egypt also, but in tombs which are later than 
those of the first civilization and cover the range of Petrie’s 
sequence dates 39-80, that is, reach down to the time of the first 
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rulers of the First Dynasty or to the beginning of Egyptian his. 
tory proper. If we go back again to Sethe’s reconstructions of the 
earliest Egyptian history, it seems very tempting to guess what our 
first and second predynastic civilizations may represent. 

The first civilization, clearly of local development and found in 
Upper Egypt down to the modern Asyut province in the north, 
may be our witness of the early civilization of the kingdom of 
Upper Egypt during a time when it was culturally separated from 
another, Lower Egyptian, kingdom. Where the border line be- 
tween these two kingdoms was, we do not yet know. It will be an 
interesting and important task to answer this question by excavat- 
ing predynastic cemeteries between Asyut and Benisuef, just south 
of the entrance to the Fayum. So much, however, is obvious that 
the border was not identical with that of historical times. The 
Lower Egyptian kingdom evidently reached much farther south, 
and comprised at least the Fayum and the region surrounding its 
entrance. 

The second predynastic civilization, on the other hand, must have 
been a stage of the civilization of Lower Egypt. If we see it pro- 
gressing southward, gradually mixing with, and finally overcoming, 
the first civilization of Upper Egypt, we are almost compelled to 
connect its progress with the first unification of all Egypt effected 
through a conquest of the south by the north under the first Horus- 
Kingdom or Kingdom of Heliopolis. The appearance of the falcon 
amulets and the beginning of a reorientation of the bodies of the 
dead so as to face the rising sun appear to be eloquent witnesses in 
support of this theory. 

To recapitulate: within the prehistoric and predynastic civiliza- 
tions of Egypt we find a striking dualism. On the one side there is 
a typical North African culture, with some characteristic differences 
in the Delta and in the northeast, perhaps also in the Fayum. 
Here we have besides the prehistoric sites in the special sense of 
the word—Merimde, Helouan, Fayum, Deir Tasa, Badari—also 
“ Negade I” or the First Predynastic civilization. On the other 
side we have a culture which definitely shows a number of elements 
in common with Palestine and Syria, some also with Mesopotamia 
and the Mediterranean. This is represented by “ Negade II” or 
the Second Predynastic civilization. This latter proves to be the 
stronger one. It starts from the north of Egypt, proceeds south- 
ward up the Nile valley, mingles with the African civilization which 
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it finds there, and seems more or less to absorb it. The duration of 
this first “ Horus-Kingdom ” we do not know. Scharff judges from 
the archaeological evidence that “a couple of centuries ” would be 
sufficient. The finds do not reveal when its disintegration into two 
kingdoms, those of the “ worshippers of Horus,” took place ; possibly 
the renowned painted tomb of Hierakonpolis belonged to one of the 
rulers of independent Upper Egypt. Nor do we know how much 
time elapsed before the second and definite unification under Menes 
took place. Only this much we can see from the finds, that there was 
no break which separated the “dynastic” from the predynastic 
times. A clear, unbroken development, especially noticeable with 
the pottery, links the one to the other. 


III 


And now let us briefly compare the results thus gained by the 
united efforts of the historian and the archaeologist with the evi- 
dence to be gathered from such an important witness as the Egyp- 
tian language. It has been noticed ever since the decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics that the language of the historical Egyp- 
tians was closely related to the so-called Semitic languages. Just 
the kind and degree of this relationship, however, has been under 
lively discussion. Recently, two excellent linguists, the count Franz 
von Calice,’ whose premature death has stopped his pen all too 
early, and Dr. Zyhlarz,® both of the Vienna School of Egyptology, 
have published important papers on this subject. The problem is 
very complicated, and I can give here only a brief and rather 
simplified summary. 

It is certain that Egyptian is not simply one of the Semitic 
languages. It is also certain that Egyptian is not a mixture of a 
Semitic language with an African language of an entirely different 
kind. The situation seems rather to be this. The so-called “ Hami- 
tic” languages-—to which, among others, belongs the modern Berber 
and some of the East African languages (Bedawye, Somali)— 
originally had a common source with the Semitic languages, say a 
Hamito-Semitic “ Ursprache.” After each of these two branches 
had developed well-marked characteristics of its own—the Hamitic 





7 Franz Calice, Grundlagen der dgyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung, 


Vienna, 1936. 
® Ernst Zyhlarz, “ Ursprung und Character des Altigyptischen,” Zeitschr. 


f. Hinged. Spr. 23 (1932-33). 
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mainly in northwest Africa, the Semitic in Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, etc.—one part of the Semitic branch, moving toward 
the south and southwest, mingled at a certain time with its Hamitic 
relative in the northern part of Egypt. A fusion of both, the 
Hamitic “ proto-Egyptian,” as we might call it, and the Semitic 
branch, in question, resulted in the historical Egyptian language. 

I think this result fits in with the archaeological and historical 
evidence. We would have to assume that the carriers of the Second 
Predynastic civilization, whose connections with Palestine and 
Syria have become apparent, came from the northeast and were 
responsible for the specific Semitic aspects of the Egyptian language. 

They probably had lived in the northeastern part of the Delta for 
a considerable time before they were amalgamated with the inhabi- 
tants of the Western Delta, who were of a pure “ Hamitic ” stock. 
It must have been they who also created the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
script and developed the phonetic values of a number of its picture 
signs which represent the so-called Egyptian “ alphabet,” whose 
purely consonantal character is later paralleled in the Semitic 
scripts, and whose very consonants are identical with those of the 
Semitic languages. 

However, I want to stress the fact that what I have presented here 
is nothing but a vision—a vision based on numerous facts, but on 


facts which may be and have been interpreted differently, a vision 
which may be verified in the future, but which, with new informa- 
tion, may also have to be modified or even to be replaced by another 
and better. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IN MESOPOTAMIA 


E. A. SPEISER 
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IN ATTEMPTING an analysis of so composite a problem as the 
beginnings of civilization in Mesopotamia, I shall treat the subject 
under three heads: material elements; social elements; the under- 
lying ethnic forces. 


I. Material Elements 


Our knowledge of predynastic, or proto-historic, Mesopotamia 
is almost entirely a contribution of the present decade. At the 
Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists, held in Leiden 
in 1931, three archaic stages were established for Lower Mesopo- 
tamia. They are, working back from recorded dynastic times, 


1. The Jemdet Nasr period 
2. The Uruk period 
3. The Obeid period 


These divisions, as they are generally understood, are at once cul- 
tural and chronological. They follow in a definite order, without 
intervening gaps, and each contains certain characteristic material 
elements which were first observed on the site that has given its 
name to the culture in question. The beginning of the Early 
Dynastic period may now be dated to about 3000 B.c.,? with a 
much smaller margin of error than the round date might imply. 
Since the three predynastic stages are represented by a total of 
nearly twenty building levels,? the time assigned to the age as a 
whole could scarcely be less than the entire fourth millennium. 
The chronology is relative, of course, since much of the age under 
discussion belongs to the preliterate era. But this relative chron- 
ology is abundantly established, and is being constantly confirmed, 





1See H. Frankfort, Orient. Inst. Comm. 20 (1936), Comment on the 
Chronological Table (after pl. viii). A useful survey of the protohistoric 
material will be found in Viktor Christian’s Altertumskunde des Zweistrom- 
landes I, fase. 2 (1938), although Christian’s dates are at times highly 
individual. See also Th. J. Meek, in The Haverford Symposium on 
Archaeology and the Bible (1938), 158 ff. 

*E.g., Uruk, archaic II-X VIII. 
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by the collective testimony of a number of widely distributed ancient 
centers; so much so that the terms “ Jemdet Nasr,” “ Uruk,” and 
“Obeid” have been adopted for Upper Mesopotamia as well, and 
they are employed in a restricted sense for other sections of 
Western Asia, notably Persia, Syria, and Palestine. 

Upper Mesopotamia was inhabited long before the alluvial valley 
of the south had become suitable for human occupation. Whereas 
the oldest established civilization of Lower Mesopotamia was the 
one known as “ Obeid,” separated by two other cultures from the 
Early Dynastic stage, ancient Assyria has yielded at least two 
additional stages: 


4. The Halaf-Samarra period 
5. The Sakjegozii, or Neolithic period 


The last-named stage takes us back, even on conservative estimates, 
well into the fifth millennium. 

For our present purposes, the internal characteristics of each of 
the above five predynastic periods are immaterial. Their distin- 
guishing features may be ascertained from several general sum- 
maries * or, better still, from the original reports on the various 
excavations in question. Nor need we dwell on the principal accom- 
plishments of the predynastic age as a whole, beyond indicating that 
the beginnings of building and pottery lie still farther behind,* but 
that the introduction of metal, the wheel, the cylinder seal, and 
writing fall within the predynastic age of Mesopotamia. It will 
be of more immediate concern to us to concentrate instead on cor- 
relations of a methodological and general anthropological na- 
ture. These correlations will be stated briefly in the succeeding 
paragraphs, 

a. First there is a question as to the nature of the divisions into 
which predynastic Mesopotamia has been broken up. The terms 
currently in use to designate those divisions were first applied to 





* See above, note 1. 

*That is to say, they are earlier than the deepest stratified deposits 
known from Mesopotamia. The stage in question has been reported from 
J. Garstang’s excavations at Jericho, and may be anticipated from his 
discoveries at Mersin. 

In grouping together the Halaf and Samarra deposits I have had in mind 
only their relative chronology. On contextual grounds Samarra proves to 
be an early phase of the Obeid-Susa I group. 
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strictly localized remains which enjoyed prominence over a limited 
period of time. Thus “ Obeid ” was applied originally to a highly 
specialized type of painted pottery which was confined to a section 
of Lower Mesopotamia and flourished until the appearance in the 
same region of pottery without painted designs. Secondarily, the 
term was applied also to the material context with which Obeid 
pottery occurred. In this manner one designation served for a 
characteristic product, a period, and a cultural context. It was 
adequate so long as the early civilization which it was meant to 
signify appeared to remain in comparative isolation. But the one 
conclusion towards which all recent archaeological discoveries and 
researches in Western Asia converge is that even the oldest civiliza- 
tions of that area were not narrowly localized. Obeid pottery and 
terracottas are now known also from Upper Mesopotamia, while 
Obeid decorative motives have correspondences with designs on 
pottery of the Amri stage, in the Indus Valley, too intricate to be 
explained away by mere coincidence. If we extend the term 
“Obeid ” to cover Upper Mesopotamia, we shall find it awkward 
and misleading when applied to a substantial residue of northern 
remains, including pottery, which have no counterpart in the south. 
In such circumstances the label in question could be justified only 
for chronological purposes. “ Obeid” would designate a period 
characterized by a sum of material remains varying in origin and 
relationship. For a single group of material remains is often 
insufficient to establish synchronism, The suggested decorative 
correspondences between Obeid and Amri may ‘point indeed to a 
common source, but reflect widely separated periods, because the 
Amri stage is much later than Obeid proper. Careful distinction 
must be made, therefore, between cultural synchronism and parallels 
from different periods. The Obeidoid material from the Indus 
Valley * seems to indicate a late survival from a common source. 


b. We come back now to the material contents of the five pre- 
dynastic stages of Mesopotamia. It has been indicated that in 
Upper Mesopotamia products from the Obeid province in the south 
mingled with others which were restricted to the north. For 
instance, the graceful beakers from Gawra 13 do not occur in Obeid 





*I would compare, for example, the motives published by N. G. Majumdar 
in Mem. of the Arch. Survey of India 48 (1934), pl. xxxviii, 1-8 (called to 
my attention by Dr. Marian Welker) with Gawra XIII; see provisionally 
BASOR 66. 11. 
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proper. They have, however, their analogues in the tumblers from 
Susa I. On the other hand, Gawra and Obeid share a number of 
designs which do not occur in Susa. Correlation of the remains 
from the above three areas, Upper and Lower Mesopotamia and 
Elam, indicates an underlying relationship among the three which 
is less apparent when only two of these regions are compared. We 
now see that the treatment of the human figure was the same in 
all three provinces. The terracotta figurines from contemporary 
Ur have the same animal heads as the incised figures on the seals 
from Gawra and the painted figures on the pottery from Susa.* 
The obvious mastery of the artist over his medium, whether it was 
clay, stone, or paint, shows clearly that the distortion of the head 
was intentional. The human representations in question had in 
each instance a magic significance. The correspondence between 
the respective cultures embraces thus art and religion as well as 
industry. There is here a deeper unity that outweighs existing 
material differences. But these differences cannot be ignored.’ At 
Gawra, for example, the designs on the pottery of the Obeid period 
point in many directions. There are here survivals from earlier 
stages (Halaf-Sammarra) ; elements paralleled in the south, and 
others which betray yet another source. The picture of a larger 
civilization covering a wide area is thus modified constantly by 
sectional peculiarities arising from differences of physical back- 
ground and from local traditions and contacts. It is an ever chang- 
ing picture of expanse, interaction, and modification. In each 
period there is a similarity of outline, but the component elements 
may be heterogeneous. 


c. With the realization that each age was culturally composite 
we begin to appreciate the danger of making this or that manifesta- 
tion of the period characteristic of the entire stage. It is known, 
for instance, that the introduction of the cylinder seal and the 





*For the figurines from Ur see L. Legrain, Gazette des Beaua-Arts 
Oct. 1932, p. 142; for Gawra there are stamp seals from Levels XI (post- 
Obeid) and XIII which show an analogous treatment of the human figure 
with similar distortion of the head; for Susa, cf. E. Pottier, Mém. de la 
Délég. en Perse 13 (1912), fig. 129. 

* For the differences between north and south which were apparent before 
the discovery of Gawra XIII see M. E. L. Mallowan’s summary in Eacava- 
tions at Tall Arpachiyah (1935), 70. 

® BASOR 66. 12. 
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consequent emergence of writing took place towards the end of 
Uruk times.® Does this mean that the inventors of the cylinder 
seal were necessarily the authors of the Uruk civilization? By no 
means. The Uruk stage has disclosed internal differences of 
sufficient magnitude to call for a subdivision into Uruk A and Uruk 
B.° It is therefore inherently improbable that the people of Uruk 
A were alone responsible for the innovations that mark Uruk B. 
These innovations argue, rather, the arrival of a new ethnic element. 
It should be noted in passing, however, that the ethnic factor is 
not automatically instrumental in bringing about a complete change 
in an established civilization. For Uruk A is not eliminated with 
the appearance of Uruk B. Similar co-existence of disparate 
cultural features, which point conclusively to more than one source, 
is especially noticeable in the Jemdet Nasr period. 


d. We see then that the predynastic periods represent units only 
in a wide sense. Nor is the line of demarcation between two given 
periods clear and sharp. There is an appreciable overlap of Halaf 
and Obeid, Obeid and Uruk, and Uruk and Jemdet Nasr. This 
overlap imparts a flexible character even to chronological bound- 
aries. The fact is thus emphasized that from the very beginning 
cultural continuity had a significant part in the shaping of Mesopo- 
tamian civilizations. New periods may have been due to combina- 
tions of economic and ethnic forces, but vital achievements of a 
preceding stage were also assimilated and continued. In the light, 
of these facts early civilizations may be defined as totals 
of integrated cultural elements which reach their peak/ 
in time and converge in space towards a central core. 
There are no sharp chronological or geographical boundaries. This 
definition enables us to contrast adequately such successive stages 
as Obeid and Uruk, as well as contemporary civilizations like those 
of Mesopotamia and Egypt of, say, Jemdet Nasr times. When con- 
temporay civilizations are thus contrasted, the surprising result is 
not that there are palpable differences between them, but rather 
that the respective levels of the civilizations compared are essen- 
tially similar, provided that intercommunication between them 





® A. Falkenstein, Archaische Texte aus Uruk (1936), 3. Although Uruk 
IVb may be assigned on internal grounds to the Jemdet Nasr period, the 
required stage of transition from cylinder seal to tablet makes it necessary 
to put the process back to the end of Uruk times. 

10 4. Vorl. Bericht, Uruk (1932), 44. 
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existed. Predynastic Egypt and Mesopotamia differ materially as 
to contents. But the tempo of progress shows no corresponding 
disparity. Qualitative similarities alone, as opposed to contextual 
relationship, cannot always be explained by the all too easy re- 
course to invasions. Their cause must be sought in a force of a 
different nature. That force is diffusion. 


e. It is surely no mere coincidence that predynastic times come 
to an end both in Egypt and Mesopotamia at about the same 
period ; that metal is worked in both countries in very early settle- 
ments and that metallurgical advance shows a similar rate of 
progress in the valleys of the Two Rivers and the Nile; or that 
cylinder seals link distant areas in Jemdet Nasr times. Dif- 
fusion presupposes, of course, physical contact, but the mechanism 
of diffusion functions freely in times of peace. The need of raw 
materials, such as obsidian and copper, stimulated commerce, and 
the barter of goods had as its inevitable corollary the interchange 
of ideas. Since there were commercial links between early Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, news of progress in non-negotiable items was 
also communicated from one region to the other.** In view of this 





11 See H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (1939), 224 ff. 

* The origin of Egyptian writing can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light. Its ultimate, though indirect, dependence on Mesopotamian writing 
is indicated by the following considerations. There are hundreds of Meso- 
potamian tablets from predynastic times as against the single possible 
instance of the Lion Hunt palette in Egypt with its two written symbols 
(On this subject see H. Ranke, Sher. Heid. Ak. Wiss. 1924-25, 3 Abh.). 
According to Siegfried Schott (in Kurt Sethe’s Vom Bilde zum Buchstaben 
[1939] 82) there is nothing in the Egyptian system of writing that points 
to a long period of development, whereas the evolution of Mesopotamian 
writing is abundantly illustrated from its very beginning. Moreover, the 
cylinder seal (admittedly of Mesopotamian origin) provides the link be- 
tween picture and script; and Mesopotamian economy (which differs 
markedly from Egyptian economy in historic times) furnishes an all but 
automatic explanation for transforming elements of design into elements 
of script (Falkenstein, op. cit. 32-3, 47). Finally, there is ample evidence 
of contacts between Mesopotamia and Egypt at the time of the evolution 
of Mesopotamian writing (A. Scharff, Zeit. f. dg. Spr. 71.89 ff.). But all 
this indicates no more than that the idea of writing was borrowed by Egypt 
(for this possibility see Schott, op. cit. 81). In form, the two scripts are 
strictly independent. Both are based on native artistic elements and the 
derivative scripts are as different as the respective art styles of Mesopotamia 


and Egypt. 
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it is naive to assume, as has actually been done, that plain pottery 
was invented in Jericho, or that painted wares originated at Tell 
Halaf. In most cases, the source of a significant invention is lost 
tous entirely. At best, we may be able to trace a specialized inven- 
tion to a given area, but hardly to a single site. We have reason to 
say that the potter’s wheel is of Asiatic origin and that the cylinder 
seal is Mesopotamian. But we cannot prove that the cylinder seal 
was invented in Uruk, merely by pointing to the fact that the 
earliest known cylinders have been dug up at Uruk. Such items 
spread much too quickly to betray to us, thousands of years later, 
not only the civilization that produced them but also the very spot 
where they originated. 

The spread of the knowledge of metals is a case in point. The 
collective testimony of a number of sites shows that copper was 
rare in the early phases of the Obeid period, increasing gradually 
in use until the technique of metallurgy is mastered by Jemdet 
Nasr times. The art of working copper could not have been dis- 
covered on the sites where the metal is first encountered for the 
simple reason that those sites are not close to copper deposits. It 
must have been introduced from the outside. Once discovered, 
however, that art spread rapidly throughout the civilized world, to 
all areas which maintained contact with one another. The same is 
true of many subsequent stages of metallurgical progress. The 
underlying principle of diffusion enables us now to utilize those 
technological stages as so many chronological criteria. It follows 
that Susa I or Ghassil, with their relatively high copper technique, 
cannot be as old as the Halaf period, in which knowledge of metals 
can scarcely be said to exist at all.** 

It goes without saying that the still useful terms “ Neolithic ” 
and “ Chalcolithic ” presuppose, at least to a certain extent, the 
chronological application of the principle of diffusion. But we 
should bear in mind that incidental factors attendant upon dif- 
fusion must not be ignored. Not all goods popular with one 
civilization were welcomed necessarily by a neighboring culture. 
Moreover, synchronisms furnished through diffusion have to be 
corrected in accordance with the lag involved in each instance,** 





18Cf. JAOS 58(1938). 672-3. 
1 A considerable time lag is involved, for example, in the spread of the 
“chalice ware” from Central Persia to the Nineveh area. On the other 
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and that requires clear evidence as to the respective centers of the 
elements diffused. In questions of this sort in particular much 
work remains to be done. 


f. So far we have been preoccupied in the main with the 
dynamics of proto-historic civilizations. With the above remarks 
in mind, we may now sum up briefly the external characteristics 
of the predynastic periods of Mesopotamia. The beginning is repre- 
sented in Gawra 26 and Nineveh 1 by a Neolithic occupation which 
is paralleled in Judeideh 14, in Northern Syria. It is not the abso- 
lute beginning of settled life, because the introduction of building 
and pottery had already been left behind. The first settlements of 
Mesopotamia were due, therefore, to outsiders.** The succeeding 
Halaf period is given over to an advanced civilization with tech- 
nically developed polychrome fabrics, terracotta figurines, amulets, 
and the first stamp seals.** Halaf has its center of concentration 
in Northern Syria and its settlements do not extend beyond the 
Tigris. Along that boundary it is met by an eastern culture, whose 
early manifestations known as Samarra coincide with the end of 
the Halaf period. Compromises between the two cultures are 
demonstrable along the line of contact, but the river barrier is not 
crossed far in either direction, except by scattered importations. 


Later phases of the eastern culture occupy the Obeid-Susa period. 
Metal work is introduced and in the north temple architecture 
flourishes. The synthesized heritage of the Samarra-Obeid-Susa 
age is assimilated and gradually transformed in the succeeding 
Uruk stage, under repeated outside influences which result at length 
in the cultural separation of the north from the south.** Hence- 
forward the two provinces pursue divergent courses, although lively 





hand, the diffusion of the cylinder from Lower Mesopotamia required com- 
paratively little time to reach Elam and Syria. 

18 On the possible western origin of these outsiders further information 
may be expected from Garstang’s excavations at Mersin. 

*®Gawra has yielded a charred impression of a stamp seal with an 
excellent design of an ibex, clearly datable to Halaf times. On the problemati- 
cal date of the cylinder from Chagar Bazar (Iraq 3, pl. i 5) see Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals 228. 

17 Gara XI-VIII must be treated as a separate culture province in spite 
of the links with Uruk VI-IV, which testify to the chronological relation- 
ship of the two areas. Von Soden has proposed the term “ Gawra culture” 
for the northern province (Der alte Orient 37 1/2, p. 9), but his archaeo- 
logical interpretation of the culture in question is wholly inadequate. 
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intercourse tends to level existing differences. The end of the 
Uruk period witnesses in the south the introduction of the cylinder 
seal and script. The period comes to an end with the arrival of a 
new type of painted pottery, probably from the west,’* and this 
pottery typifies externally the following Jemdet Nasr stage. In- 
dustry and commerce contribute to the growing wealth of Sumer, 
which trades now with the rest of Western Asia and with Egypt. 
Links with Elam are especially close, and the influence of the south 
is now felt in Upper Mesopotamia. Out of this syncretistic culture 
there emerges presently the historic civilization of Sumer, which is 
to leave a permanent mark not only on the rest of Mesopotamia 
and Western Asia but indirectly also on the classical world and the 
world of today. 
II. Social Elements 


The earliest civilizations of Mesopotamia have to be judged 
entirely by their material remains. Light on social developments 
is scanty and incidental. It is reflected by such products as reli- 
gious architecture, votive objects, and burial customs. Definite 
information on social conditions and social organization can be 
furnished only by epigraphic sources, and the earliest records 
known until recently represent the dynastic levels of Mesopotamia. 
Today we are able to extend our investigation to predynastic times 
and reach through the Jemdet Nasr stage to the last phase of the 
Uruk period. The results are illuminating indeed. 

It has been known for a long time that the Sumerians had left 
an indelible impression on succeeding civilizations. Their influ- 
ence came to be felt in language and literature, law and govern- 
ment, religion, education, and science. Material influence is 
attested by numerous Sumerian loanwords in Akkadian, some of 
which were taken over by later Semitic dialects. Elamites and 
Persians, Hurrians, Hittites, and Urarteans, Phoenicians and He- 
brews, all were among the direct or indirect heirs of Sumerian 
civilization. These facts have long been familiar. What is less 
common is the realization that the civilizing activity of the 
Sumerians had begun in proto-historic times; that the chief bene- 
ficiary of that activity was the social side of civilization; and that 





28T am referring here only to the polychrome geometric decoration of the 
period. For the naturalistic elements, as represented in the later Diyala 
ware, the source must be sought in the Susa II” group, to use Frankfort’s 
definition of it (Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem [1932] 69). 
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as a result of that activity the whole of Western Asia was to be- 
come a cultural unit, for all its heterogeneous and polyglot com- 
ponents which were to pass in review in the course of millennia, 
So strong was the assimilatory effect of the framework which the 
Sumerians had left, that the Semites and non-Semites who were 
caught in it came to have more in common than did the Semites 
and the Egyptians, in spite of the linguistic ties that bound the 
two latter groups.’® 

Space will not permit to furnish detailed support for these asser- 
tions. Only the general line of reasoning can be indicated at 
present. It starts with the emergence of writing at the end of the 
Uruk period. 

Adam Falkenstein has demonstrated *° that the earliest written 
records found in Sumer represent the absolute beginning of that 
script. Its direct predecessor was the cylinder seal, since many 
figures which occur on the oldest seals appear also on the earliest 
tablets. Writing first served the purposes of temple economy, with 
private business turning to the new medium shortly afterwards. 
Historical and literary compositions are the result of subsequent 
development. From the very beginning, however, lists of signs are 
compiled as a guide to the scribe and the reader. Now the cylinder 
seal is admittedly of Mesopotamian origin, hence the derivative 
script bespeaks the same source; this conclusion is borne out by 
independent considerations.** Finally, the language used in the 
texts of the Jemdet Nasr period is demonstrably Sumerian. Since 
the first tablets are only slightly older, and since they are all but 
identical with those of the Jemdet Nasr age, they can scarcely 
represent any other language. The introduction of writing was 
therefore the work of the Sumerians. 

Let us now carry this demonstration to its logical conclusion. 
Writing was not a deliberate invention, but the incidental by-pro- 
duct of a strong sense of private property, always a characteristic 
of classical Sumerian civilization. The cylinder seal was a device 





1° Hence the many close ties between the Hurrians and the Hebrews as 
against the less substantial cultural connection between the Hebrews and 
the neighboring Egyptians. The traditional opposition of the Hebrews to 
the Egyptians may indeed be viewed in the same light. 

2° Archaische Texte aus Uruk. 

21 Based on the inner evidence of the script; cf. ibid. 25-6. For the bearing 
of the cylinder seals see also Frankfort, Cylinder Seals 1. 
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to identify owners of goods, presented to the temple or the object 
of private transactions, and the first tablets merely implement the 
operation of temple economy. The same respect for private prop- 
erty is reflected in the records of purchases made by later rulers 
of Sumer and Akkad; ** it is epitomized in the fundamental tenet 
of the Code of Hammurabi that a purchase not accompanied by a 
written document is a theft punishable by death; ** and it is ex- 
haustively illustrated by the tens of thousands of business docu- 
ments recovered from the archives of ancient Mesopotamia. 
Sumerian government and governmental economy reveal the 
same basic orientation. The Sumerian city state represents a com- 
mercial theocracy in which private enterprise had an important 
place. The pronounced legalistic order finds its expression in 
collections of laws which are to become paradigmatic for Babylonia, 
Assyria, Anatolia, and Palestine, and are implicit in the legal 
documents of the Elamites, the Kassites, and the Hurrians. The 
legal framework is transplanted by means of the cuneiform writ- 
ing,** itself an early offshoot of Sumerian economy. Inevitably, re- 
ligious and literary elements are transmitted with the legal ideas. 
Sumero-Akkadian deities are given a place in the Hurrian pan- 
theon,”* and the Epic of Gilgamesh is translated into Hurrian and 
Hittite. In this manner, Sumerian writing, bearing the fruits of 
Sumerian civilization, pervades the whole of Western Asia, thus 
achieving a more lasting and far-reaching effect than the most 
extensive conquests of Mesopotamian emperors. Babylonian kings 
struggle to phrase their accounts in a language already dead.*® 
Remote Ugarit uses that language in its vocabularies. Ashur- 
banipal boasts of his ability to read inscriptions in the “ obscure 
Sumerian,” 7 and Achaemenian kings employ formulaic phrases 





*2 Cf. e. g., Urukagina, Cones B and C, cols. xi-xii. [See now the article of 
B. A. van Proosdij in the Koschaker Festschrift (Studia et Documenta II; 
Leiden, 1939) 235 ff.] 

22§7; cf. M. Schorr, Vorderasiatische Bibliothek 5 (1913) xiii. 

** It is worthy of notice that the Hurrian and Hittite syllabaries rest on 
a prototype which antedates the Dynasty of Hammurabi; cf. JAOS 58. 
189, note 68. 

25 See A. Gétze, Kleinasien (1933) 125. 

2°Cf, A. Poebel, AfO 9 (1933-4). 250-1. The influence of Sumerian on 
the “classical ” dialect of Hammurabi Akkadian is stronger than is gen- 
erally recognized. A good illustration is furnished by the t-form of Akkadian 
as interpreted by Goetze, JAOS 56. 333. 

27 Cf. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien 2. 328. 
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which echo statements by Sumerian rulers, But it is always the 
law, the torah in the language of a culturally related center, that 
governs human conduct and safeguards human progress. 

This sketch is not intended to minimize non-Sumerian con- 
tributions to the civilization of Western Asia. But too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the original Sumerian nucleus. In 
the course of millennia it was modified, improved, and adjusted to 
various local requirements. Notable additions to it were made. 
But the basic legal, administrative, and scientific elements can be 
traced to the early days of the emergence and evolution of writing. 
Those elements remain operative as late as Persian and classical 
times. 

The one section of the ancient East that was not involved in 
this course of social progress was Egypt. The determining factor 
may be traced to the secondary position of the law in the Egyptian 
social order. This position was determined in turn by a radically 
different concept of the rights of the individual. The king was 
here the supreme judge and the ultimate master of all he surveyed. 
His was an authoritarian state that knew no higher power. Hence 
Egyptian government and Egyptian law follow a pattern of their 
own, and that pattern is not upset until Assyrian and Persian con- 
quests have drawn Egypt into the orbit of the West Asiatic 
civilization. 


III. The Underlying Ethnic Elements 


It is evident from our consideration of the material remains left 
by the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia that many ethnic elements 
contributed to the final product which is handed over to the peo- 
ple of the Early Dynastic times. Common survivals, cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and diffusion may have contributed to the leveling of such 
cultures as those of the Halaf and Obeid periods; but geographical 
differences alone would have been sufficient to differentiate in course 
of time the underlying ethnic groups.** Subsequent changes in the 
course of the Uruk period herald the arrival of fresh ethnic ele- 
ments, and the same is true of the Jemdet Nasr period. That a 
degree of continuity is preserved, nevertheless, is due mainly to the 
way in which early civilization advanced. Fresh arrivals may have 





*8 Note, e.g., the individualizing elements in Susa I, the Nineveh area, 
and Lower Mesopotamia in Obeid times which tend to break down the 
underlying cultural relationship of these three regions. 
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aided in the progress of the invaded areas. They were in a position 
to improve, but could not entirely obliterate, the cumulative and 
synthesized heritage of the past. 

To identify the individual ethnic elements which cooperated in 
producing the civilization of preliterate Mesopotamia is a more 
hopeless task today than it ever appeared to be. It did not seem 
nearly as difficult before we found out that the culture of each 
period was a composite fabric. Furthermore, physical anthropology 
held out the hope that the racial strains might be disentangled. But 
this promise has not been fulfilled. In fact, the available anthro- 
pometric evidence is less conclusive in this respect than the circum- 
stantial evidence from material remains.*® The process of racial 
leveling is immeasurably older than that of cultural blending. The 
latter process did not succeed in obliterating all heterogeneous ele- 
ments, and the chronological testimony of stratigraphy enables us 
to recognize an intrusive group even where the skeletal evidence 
may be non-committal. 

When we work back from historic times, we encounter the 
Sumerians at the end of the Uruk period. The question that comes 
up next is whether the Sumerians had been in the land from the 
time of the earliest settlements, or arrived in any one of the 
succeeding stages. This question is not a new one. There is, 
however, new evidence that bids fair to bring it nearer to a satis- 
factory solution. Only a bare outline of the relevant facts can be 
given at this time. 

The arrival of the Sumerians at the beginning of the Obeid 
period has been advocated most energetically by Frankfort.*° He 
bases his conclusion on the argument from continuity, although he 
is aware that the continuity which he seeks to establish is broken in 
many significant points. Mesopotamian pottery, for example, is 
kaleidoscopic in its succession of distinctive families. 

Not to repeat the arguments for a later arrival of the Sumerians 
which I have given in full on other occasions,** I shall make only 
the following additions. The Sumerians are definitely in Lower 
Mesopotamia in the latter half of the Uruk period, when the 
cylinder seals and writing first appear. Now Uruk B is charac- 





2° See the monograph of W. M. Krogman in Or. Inst. Pub. xxx (1937) 


213-85. 
8° Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem 40 ff. 


81 AJA 37 (1933). 459 ff. 
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terized also by significant changes in pottery and architecture and 
the appearance of a pronounced naturalistic style in sculpture, a 
style which dominates, furthermore, the contemporary glyptic art. 
Now these changes, and particularly the abandonment of the earlier 
stamp seal, are radical enough to betray the intrusion of a forceful 


and heterogeneous ethnic group. The most logical candidates for 


that event are the Sumerians. 

But we can go further than that. Now that Lower Mesopotamia 
is matched and exceeded in antiquity by the north, we have there 
a reliable contemporary witness. If the Obeid period in Lower 
Mesopotamia was of Sumerian origin, then its northern counter- 
part must have been Sumerian, too. And yet there is nothing in 
the mass of contemporary material from Gawra and Arpachiya that 
might foreshadow the typically Sumerian products of a later date. 
The human representations of the period are unlike anything 
achieved by the Sumerians. Most important of all are the seals, 
of which we have now a large collection. Not only are the northern 
seals of the Obeid period stamps and not cylinders, but their style 
is also radically different from the style of the second phase of 
Uruk. It is linear and schematized, not full-bodied and natural- 
istic.** Naturalistic style, cylinder seals, and writing are unmis- 
takable witnesses of Sumerian occupation. None of these witnesses 
appears in the north before Jemdet Nasr times, when the earlier 
direction of cultural diffusion from north to south is reversed. In 
short, Sumerian presence is not felt in the north in any of the 
periods prior to Jemdet Nasr. Since there was a close relation- 
ship between north and south in Obeid times, the Sumerians can- 
not have been the authors of that age. Other cultures flourished 
before their arrival, and it is to those cultures, as we have seen, 
that the country owed a degree of continuity.** All signs point, 





82 The stamp seals from Gawra VII-VIII, published in my Zacavations 
at Tepe Gawra I (1935) pls. lvi-viii, can now be supplemented by a large 
number of seals and impressions from the earlier levels. Their cumulative 
evidence is to the effect that nothing comparable in style to the seals from 
Uruk IV and later is present at Gawra until the very end of the Uruk 
period. In other words, the glyptic style that is characteristic of the 
Sumerians does not begin to affect the north until the Sumerians had 
demonstrable contacts with the south. 

8 Frankfort’s argument that the Sumerians were “ the earliest occupants 
of the valley of the Two Rivers ” rests on the premise “ that the continuity 
in the material culture of Mesopotamia may best be understood as based on 
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therefore, to the arrival of the Sumerians in the course of the 
Uruk period, and no real difficulty is occasioned by this assump- 
tion. 

It follows that the foundations of the historic civilization of 
Mesopotamia were laid in Uruk times. The next stage was one 
of intensive coordination and readjustment. Increasing wealth 
brought in new elements, specifically from Elam and the west. But 
the Sumerian framework had been established and was gaining 
strength. Presently it was ready for emergence into the Early 
Dynastic order and the full light of history. 





a similar ethnic continuity which, in view of the later stages of the 
development, we have to call from the very beginning Sumerian” (op. cit. 
46). The first part of this proposition is self-evident: ethnic survivals as 
transmitters of material accomplishments may safely be assumed from the 
beginning of chalcolithic times at least. But the conclusion does not follow 
at all. One could say with equal right that the Hurrians of the Kirkuk 
area were its original population because the texts of the second millen- 
nium use the script and reflect many legal and administrative ideas of the 
preceding millennium. What is characteristically Sumerian in Lower 
Mesopotamia turns out to strain the normal continuity instead of main- 
taining it. The underlying influences are eccentric rather than concentric. 
The Sumerians were later arrivals, therefore, who injected new and vital 
elements into the inherited civilization. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IN INDIA 


W. Norman Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PROBLEMS of early Indian archaeology are neither so sharply 
defined nor so well explored as those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and the discussion of the beginnings of civilization in India must 
be conducted at a more elementary stage than has been necessary 
in dealing with those other regions. It was only in the fall of 
1924, less than fifteen years ago, that we had the first news of finds 
bearing directly upon the problem.* 

Our knowledge of the earliest civilization in India comes almost 
entirely from sites excavated in the valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries. This condition is unfortunate and unsatisfactory. 
Throughout historic times the Indus valley has been the scene of 
political and even ethnic occupation from the west and the north, 
beginning with the days of the Achaemenians, continuing through 
the times of Alexander, the Sakas, the Kusanas, the Huns, and then 
of various peoples who came with the conquering zeal of Islam. It 
has always had a mixed civilization, so far as interpretable records 
show, and it is not an unfair guess that its civilization was mixed 
in those earlier periods that we call prehistoric. As evidence of 
Indic culture its remains are under suspicion of being only partly 
reliable, and to the initial difficulty of understanding those records 
at all is added the second difficulty of sifting the “ indigenous ”-—— 
it I may beg a question and use the word—from the imported, a 
difficulty incalculably increased by the fact that we lack contem- 
porary materials from the rest of the country. 

Just as the locality of early Indic civilization is at present 
limited, so the chronology is also unfortunately restricted. To the 
best of our knowledge the material from the Indus sites belongs to 
the third millennium B.c. It is not until another 1500-2000 
years have passed and we are nearing Mauryan times that we get 
any other large amount of informative material objects. The period 
may possibly be as long as the entire Christian era to our own date; 
yet, of course, we cannot believe that during it the continuity of 
Indian civilization was broken. Rather, the explanation of the 





+Sir John Marshall, in Illustrated London News, Sept. 20, 1924. 
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silence must lie in the chance fact that no sites occupied during 
that stretch of time have been excavated. Archaeological work in 
British India, except for the American expedition to Chanhu-daro 
in 1935-36, has always been a government monopoly, and for some 
eight years now the Government has almost completely suspended 
such exploration in favor of administrative economy—all the more 
reason for more private excavations and surveys! 

It was during that unlighted period following the third millen- 
nium that the Aryans entered India, an ethnic invasion that we 
may consider the most important thing that ever happened to the 
country. But we have from within India herself not a single bit 
of indisputable direct material evidence which we can interpret to 
fix the time of this invasion. We deduce an approximate date of 
1500-1200 3B. c., but we do so only by considering first the time 
when Aryans—or at least Indo-Europeans—were appearing in 
Western Asia, and secondly the time that must have been neces- 
sary for the development of the Rig Vedic language into that of 
the Brahmanas and later literature and for the rise of Middle 
Indo-Aryan tongues. All our surmises, which seem plausible enough, 
nevertheless may need correction. 

It is then a very circumscribed area, as occupied during a very 
limited time, that holds the known surviving ancient civilization of 
India. Using a vague term, really negative in character, we may 
call that “ Pre-Aryan India”; or being a little more specific and a 
little more affirmative, we may speak of the “ Indus civilization.” 
The main topics of interest which it naturally suggests are its 
extent, its chronology, its relations to cultures of its own period 
outside of India, and its relation to later Indian civilization. We 
need not have today a catalogue of the sites. They extend from 
the delta of the Indus to the extreme northwest; three have been 
systematically, but not completely, explored, namely, Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro, and Chanhu-daro, and many others have had recon- 
naissance, especially in lower Sind, in a survey conducted by the 
late Mr. N. G. Majumdar, of the Archaeological Survey of India 
nine years ago (published the end of 1934).2, Mr. Majumdar was 
continuing his survey into upper Sind last fall (1938), when he 
was murdered by dacoits (bandits), and it is the first effect of his 





2N. G. Majumdar, Zeplorations in Sind, being No. 48 of the Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Delhi, Manager of Publications, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934. 
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loss upon Indian archaeology that the valuable investigation into 
prehistoric India which he was successfully undertaking had to be 
postponed. 

It would be a waste of time for me to describe with any degree of 
fullness the materials recovered from these sites; the reports of 
most of them are available in easily accessible volumes.’ Briefly, 
the Indus valley had in the third millennium a highly evolved 
urban civilization, building of brick, using an abundance of metal— 
one season’s work at Chanhu-daro alone produced over 500 pieces 
of bronze (or copper)—equipped with a number of industries, and 
possessing a system of writing. 

The chronology of the civilization is luckily indicated by infor- 
mation from the west. Seals indubitably of Indus valley type and 
origin have been found in datable levels at Ur, Kish, and Tell 
Asmar, and it is certain that they are of around 2750-2500 B.o.* 
How long before that time and how long after we do not know. 
Dr. Helmuth de Terra, in one of the articles published in Asia’s 
valuable series of archaeological contributions, has just this past 
March (1939) affirmed a date as early as 3500 B.c.° He assigns 
no reason for that dating, but seems to rely upon the fact that at 
the major sites we have not yet reached virgin soil because of the 
sub-surface water, and he assumes that five hundred to a thousand 
years would have been necessary to develop so high a civilization 
as that already discovered. A guess of this sort is so obviously 
liable to correction that its chief value is as a working hypothesis. 





* Especially in Sir John Marshall (and others), Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilization, 3 vols., London, Probsthain, 1931; and in E. J. H. 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 2 vols., Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, 1937 and 1938 (issued at end of 1938). 
A brief and excellent popular survey of the Indus civilization is that by 
Ernest Mackay, The Indus Civilization, London, Lovat Dickson and Thomp- 
son, 1935; German translation, Die Induskultur, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1938. 

For Chanhu-daro see two articles by Ernest Mackay, Illustrated London 
News, Nov. 14 and 21, 1936; also an article by the same author in the 
Bull. of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Oct. 1936, pp. 83-92; another 
article by the same author, “ Bead Making in Ancient Sind,” JAOS 57 
(1937). 1-15. See also an article by Dorothy Mackay, “Finds at Chanhu- 
daro,” Asia, July, 1937, pp. 501-506. 

*See article by H. Frankfort, “The Indus Civilization and the Near 
East,” Ann. Bibl. of Ind. Arch. for the Year 1932, Leyden, 1934, pp. 1-12. 

5’ Helmuth de Terra, “Stone Age Man in Ice Age India and Burma,” 
Asia, March, 1939, pp. 158-163. 
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So far the excavations themselves have yielded nothing to let us 
carry our chronology, even by a process of dead reckoning, back 
farther than 3000 B. c. 

Although I have so far spoken of “the Indus civilization,” I 
must now qualify that expression. As Dr. Mackay has pointed 
out, the results of the American excavation at Chanhu-daro, coupled 
with the reconnaissances of Mr. Majumdar, show that the Indus 
valley in early times had no less than four cultures, which can be 
put in relative relationship to one another. The earliest of the 
four is that which was first discovered at Amri‘ and is now known 
at some fifteen sites. Above the Amri culture is that first dis- 
covered at Harappa, and best known from Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, but fully represented at Chanhu-daro and a great many other 
sites. It was the first of the four cultures to be discovered, for a 
number of years was the only one known, and is still considered to 
be the characteristic “Indus civilization.” Above the Harappa 
culture is that first found at Jhukar, but most fully revealed by the 
excavations at Chanhu-daro. The topmost of the four is that 
known at Jhangar, otherwise only at Chanhu-daro. 

It is possible that a fifth pre-historic culture also existed in the 
Indus Valley during the third millennium. In the “ Harappa 
cemetery ” there have been found distinctive pottery types, unlike 
those of the four cultures just mentioned, but it is not certain that 
they indicate the existence of a separate culture; funerary pottery 
is not necessarily identical with other pottery of its same locality 
and time.® 

The Amri culture appears with the Harappa culture at Amri, 
but separated from it. At two other sites, however, by name Ghazi 
Shah and Pandi Wahi, the trial excavations showed that the Amri 
culture was followed by a stage with mixed Amri and Harappa 
materials, and finally a stage of pure Harappa.® The inference is 
inescapable that the two cultures were partly contemporaneous, and 
it would appear that the Harappa culture had come in as an in- 
vader upon the Amri and extinguished it. This inference is clearly 
strengthened if we compare the two. The Amri was a fairly primi- 





* Cf. Mackay, article in Bull. MFA, cited above. 

* Majumdar, op. cit., p. 26. 

® Arch. Survey of Ind., Ann. Report 1930-34, Delhi, Manager of Publica- 
tions, 1936 (issued in 1937), 2 vols., vol. I, pp. 72-78. 

® Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 81, 150. 
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tive form of civilization. Its architecture was poorly developed; it 
has so far shown us no metal; its only industries seem to have been 
those of pottery, chert, and shell. But the Harappa culture was 
one of the most highly developed in the third millennium world, 
It could easily have crushed the lower culture of the Amri people, 
or at least made it recede. 

The Harappa culture, by far the most advanced of all four, 
seems to have endured much the longest. It has far the greatest 
depth of archaeological occupation; at Chanhu-daro, for example, 
the Jhukar culture occupies only five feet of the mound, while the 
Harappa culture occupies thirty-five feet and virgin soil is still un- 
reached. It is, of course, not safe to estimate the length of time 
for archaeological accumulation merely from the depth of that 
accumulation, but such great disparity makes it antecedently prob- 
able that the period of the Harappa culture was many times longer 
than that of the Jhukar. 

The Jhukar culture followed close upon the Harappa, and partly 
fused with it. At Chanhu-daro the Jhukar buildings are imposed 
directly upon the Harappa, and the two use similar drainage sys- 
tems. The Jhukar was in some respects less advanced than the 
Harappa—its architecture was inferior, and it was without writ- 
ing—but in metal work it was quite the equal. 

The very primitive Jhangar culture,’® which Chanhu-daro shows 
us followed the Jhukar, is known to us almost entirely from its 
pottery. We cannot be sure of its time nor the length of its dura- 
tion. At Chanhu-daro it appears five feet below the summit of 
the mound, and we may think, therefore, that it is early. Dr. 
Mackay estimates that it was in existence at around 2000 B.c., but 
he would not press the date. 

In considering these various cultures and their features, we are 
impressed with the script as the most dramatic single item. Its 
general character and the puzzle of its interpretation, still unsolved, 
have been well publicized. But the most impressive fact about it 
has not, I believe, been emphasized anywhere in print, yet it is 
immediately obvious, now that we are able to see the chronological 
sequence of the Indus cultures. This fact is that it is isolated in 
the Harappa culture. It is not surprising at all to find no evi- 
dence of the script at places where the Amri culture exists alone; 
for that culture precedes the Harappa. Nor is it especially dis- 





10 Tbid., pp. 68-70. 
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concerting to find it absent from Amri, Ghazi Shah, Pandi Wahi, 
and other sites where both Amri and Harappa materials have been 
discovered: Mr. Majumdar’s trial trenches and pits might merely 
have missed the spots where seals are buried, and full examination 
of the sites might reveal them. Or, again, the ancient towns and 
villages situated there may have been economically or intellectually 
poor and have had no need for the script—whatever the purposes 
of the script may have been. 

But it is enough to startle one, not to say chagrin, that the 
Harappa script, or indeed any sort of script at all, should fail to 
appear in the Jhukar culture which immediately follows the 
Harappa. At Chanhu-daro, which supplies most of our informa- 
tion about the Jhukar culture, the Harappa levels have yielded 
many typical inscribed seals and some inscribed axes. What is 
more, the Jhukar culture there was of a very high order, well 
developed and rich. Still further, the Jhukar people there used 
seals. But these Jhukar seals are quite unlike the Harappa seals, 


- in shape, in the devices used on them, and in the total failure to 


show any symbol that may be taken for script. Yet the Harappa 
and Jhukar cultures seem clearly to be linked. 

It appears, therefore, that in the Indus Valley, in the third 
millennium, writing existed for a period—a very long period— 
then passed out with the Harappa people. Several thoughts follow 
from this simple observation. First, writing is hardly likely to 
have originated in the Indus Valley. Rather it must have been 
brought in by the Harappa people, from whatever region they came, 
Further, it seems to have been in a comparatively advanced stage 
of development when it reached the Indus Valley; for the number 
of symbols is fairly well limited. They are only about 250 in num- 
ber, counting out variants." On the other hand, the earliest known 
script of Mesopotamia shows about 900 different symbols, with 





11G. G. R. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and its 
Connections with Other Scripts, London, Kegan Paul Trench Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., 1934, p. 51. Although this book was published in 1934, it was 
written in 1929. Hence later material was used by the author in an article 
in JRAS, 1932, p. 447. 

The Rev. H. Heras, S.J., has in recent years endeavored to interpret 
this script as writing an early Dravidian language, and has published 
several articles (e.g., Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. 5). His 
linguistic methods are inadequate, and his results cannot yet be accepted. 
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Falkenstein estimating that the total number must have been 
around 2000. It is later that the number there is reduced,” 
Another thought that comes to mind is the significance of the few 
cylinder seals in the Harappa culture. This is decidedly a Meso- 
potamian type, and suggests that the whole art of seal-making as 
practiced by the Harappa people may have come from the West, 
while we are thereby at the same time prevented from thinking that 
the seals and their script, or the script alone, could have come from 
ny part of India. Still more, we may feel that the present evi- 
dence argues against a belief that the Harappa script has left any 
descendants in India. The late Professor Langdon, whose range of 
archaeological knowledge was Mesopotamian, had no hesitancy in 
deriving the later historic Brahmi script of India, known from 
the third century B.c. on, from the Harappa. Although not a 
single link existed to cover a 1500- or 2000-year gap between the 
two, he spoke confidently and even equated symbols of one with 
symbols of the other.** Since no one understood a single symbol 
of the Harappa script, most Indologists were incredulous, just as 
they were about M. de Hevesy’s notion that the nineteenth century 
wood markings of Easter Island were related to the Harappa script, 
a theory that has recently been vigorously attacked by Dr. A. 
Métraux.** We cannot, of course, reject categorically the possi- 
bility of connection between the Harappa and the Brahmi scripts, 
but we can consider it improbable. 

The likelihood is that the Harappa script came from the East. 
Writing appears to have originated in Mesopotamia at the end_of 
the Uruk period, that is, at level IVb of the Uruk site itself, at a 
time after 3500/3300 and before 3000/2900. These four or five 
centuries were the formative period, and the inventors of writing— 
I base my opinion here upon arguments advanced by Dr. Speiser— 
were probably the Sumerians. It is a reasonable assumption that 





12 A. Falkenstein, Archdische Texte aus Uruk, being Ausgrabungen der 
deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka, Band 2, Berlin, Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft (Leipzig, Harrassowitz), 1936, pp. 423 ff. 

18In Marshall, Mohenjo-daro, pp. 423 ff. 

14 The theory was accepted by S. Langdon in his Introduction to Hunter, 
Script. Dr. A. Métraux’s attack is contained in an article published in 
Anthropos, vol. 33, 1938, pp. 218-239. A comment upon this article by J. 
Imbelloni appears in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. 48, 1939, 
pp. 60-66, containing references to letters from Hunter and Heine-Geldern, 
who defend de Hevesy. 
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during the formative period writing spread to Egypt, and at about 
the same time or possibly just afterwards went to India. But the 
Harappa script does not equate with any other known script, no 
more than does the Egyptian. The probability is that, in those 
early stages of writing when the methods were tentative, it was 
the idea that spread rather than any set of symbols. If the writing 
were not phonetic but were pictographic, this condition would seem 
almost inevitable. The recipients of the idea of writing would use 
pictographs based upon their local material, and as they devised 
abstractions from their picture symbols, they would produce unique 
local characters. If all this is true, then it is likely that we shall 
read the Harappa script only when we get a bilingual inscription 
or some substitute, such as the Early Dynastic seal discovered at 
Ur, published by Smith and later by Gadd, which carries an Indian 
bull as its design, and is typically Harappa in execution, but has a 
legend of three cuneiform characters, unfortunately ambiguous for 
purposes of interpretation.*® 

To summarize this discussion of the script, let me say that the 
existing evidence makes it seem that the script was unique in the 
Harappa culture; that it was intrusive, going back by one or more 
stages to the early Sumerian culture; and that it has no demonstra- 
ble or even probable connection with any later Indian system. 
Various other items of the Harappa culture, when examined, seem 
also to point to Mesopotamia, and I shall mention some of them 
later. 

In trying to seek affiliations for the various Indus cultures, we 
have, in the case of the Amri, only the pottery to help us. It was 
a painted pottery of “generally thin walls having a plain reddish 
brown band at the neck, a chocolate band on the inner side of the 
lip and geometric patterns on the body, in black or chocolate on 
pink, and in some cases on cream wash.” ** Since it shows decora- 
tion in two colors, besides the ground, it has been called “ bichrome 
ware.” “Different patterns are evolved by the permutation and 
combination of triangular ornaments ”** or by the use of other 
basic designs. The various decorative motifs of this ware have 





18 Published by Sidney Smith, Harly History of Assyria, 1927, p. 50, fig. 
3; later by C. J. Gadd, Proceedings of the British Academy 18 (1933) 5-6, 
and plate I. 1. 

16 Majumdar, op. cit., p. 26. 

11 Ibid., p. 84. 
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striking parallels in the Obeid ware. Published material gives 
some indication of this; but certain unpublished pieces make it 
even clearer. For example, the pieces illustrated in Majumdar’s 
report, Plate 38, Nos. 1-8, have striking parallels in Tepe Gawra, 
level XIII, according to Professor Speiser. 

There is a plain suggestion following from these observations; 
namely, that the people of the Amri culture had affiliations with 
the Obeid culture. You have just heard Professor Speiser speak 
of this Obeid culture as apparently being centered in the northeast 
part of the Near East, that is, in northeastern Iran, and radiating 
out from that point to west, south, and southeast. Dr. Welker of 
the University of Pennsylvania has looked into this matter care- 
fully, and suggests a theory for the Amri culture.** The known 
sites with Amri ware are possibly fifteen, in Lower Sind, and this 
region is only a small part of the whole which that culture may 
reasonably be supposed to have covered. The Amri culture, or 
people, may easily have come down from the northwest and occu- 
pied the whole of the Indus Valley. The time would presumably 
have been somewhere in the fourth millennium. The testing of this 
theory will come when we have fuller archaeological knowledge of 
the Upper Indus valley. 

In dealing with the second of the four Indus cultures, that which 
is to be called the Harappa culture, we have more than pottery to 
draw on for comparisons. We neglect, of course, chance commer- 
cial exchange of commodities, such as beads, for it would obviously 
be unsound to base any deductions of genetic relationships upon 
such material, which is like loan-words in language. More likely 
to be of fundamental significance is again the pottery. The thick- 
walled, black on red painted pottery of the Harappa culture is not 
itself reproduced outside India, I believe, but the designs which 
the Harappa ware employs and some of the shapes have parallels. 
A number of naturalistic motifs, such as the paired leaves in inter- 
secting circles and the mountain goat; and geometric designs, such 
as the line and dot, the comb (whatever its origin), and others, are 
paralleled in Baluchistan, southern Persia, Susa, and sites even 
farther north. The period here for the West is the “ Early Dy- 
nastic ” and “ Susa II,” that is, from about 3000 to say 2500, just 
the period that corresponds with the Harappa period. Miss Welker 





18 Not yet published. 
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sees a line of connection across from lower Mesopotamia to the 
Indus, and thinks a cultural migration is indicated. Her opinion 
is, I believe, aided by the probabilities concerning the origin of the 
Indus script, which I have already mentioned. Other data exist 
also; for example, Mohenjo-daro now has yielded a total of five 
seals showing a naked human being standing upright and wres- 
tling with two lions. One of these has long been known; the other 
four have just recently been published by Mackay.’® This seems 
obviously to be the hero Gilgamesh; and the large number of occur- 
rences of the motif accompanied by the Harappa script should indi- 
cate that it had a firmly fixed position in the spiritual culture of 
the people using those seals. Since this complicated motif is foreign 
to India—except in these cases—and yet is so well established to 
the east, it seems to have been imported. The trefoil ornament 
on the robe of the so-called “ priest ” from Mohenjo-daro is claimed 
to be like trefoil designs known in early Sumer. Many other simi- 
larities have been pointed out between the Harappa and the Meso- 
potamian cultures of the early third millennium, and most of these 
still stand. 

At this point it is valuable to pause and think in terms of pro- 
portion. The number of definitely Mesopotamian motifs appearing 
in the Harappa culture, while large, is nevertheless very small in 
comparison with the total number of known motifs. This fact is 
quite clear in the case of decorations on the seals. Gilgamesh, the 
ibex, certain kinds of two-headed or hybrid creatures, occur; but by 
far the greatest number of motifs is “ Indian,” that is to say, these 
motifs show Indian objects or designs reappearing later in historic 
India: for example, trees (presumably the pipal tree), tiger, ele- 
phant, ram, bull, a figure seated in Yoga posture, in one case 
flanked by rearing serpents, in another surrounded by animals. I 
am saying nothing about the unicorn aurochs, commonest design 
of all on the seals, a subject of controversy, with place of origin and 
significance undetermined. But prevailingly the symbolism of the 
seals is Indian. 

The different kinds of elements in the whole Harappa culture 
should perhaps be grouped as follows: first, survivals from the 
Amri, seen especially in the next to lowest level of Ghazi Shah, 





1° Mackay, Further Excavations, I, pp. 337, 657; seals nos. 75, 86, 122, 
454. See also Arch. Survey of India, Ann. Report, 1930-34, vol. I, p. 63; 
vol. II, plate XXIII. 1. 
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where Amri and Harappa blend; second, imported elements from 
the West. But these two sources by no means explain all, such 
especially as the dancing girls, the meditative figures, the Indian 
animals and trees, the phallic symbols, and much else. These may 
represent a third class of objects, which could be grouped under 
the head of “native Indian.” This last we cannot duplicate in 
any other environment; we may only suspect it of being affiliated 
with so far undiscovered indigenous Indian material in the Ganges 
valley or elsewhere in the peninsula. 

With the Jhukar culture we get, on the whole, something less 
similar to material of later India than was the Harappa. It has a 
characteristic pottery, which is polychrome. The chief colors were 
a purplish brown or purplish black paint on a cherry red or cream 
slip. Occasionally red and black were used on a cream ground, 
often in a chevron pattern, with a wide band of red above and 
below. The motifs of this pottery again recall those of Obeid, at 
least of the northwest, and it may well show that some stream of 
culture came down from that direction, as at an earlier time it is 
likely the Amri culture came, and, if it did, it may have supplanted 
the Harappa people. Since the Jhukar built upon the Harappa 
walls and used its type of drains, it seems to have been a close 
successor. The time lag between the Jhukar, if it is of the late 
third millennium, and the typical Obeid need not necessarily alarm 
us. If the Obeid center was in northeast Iran, it may have per- 
sisted longer there than in western Iran and Mesopotamia, where 
other peoples may have overwhelmed it. The Jhukar culture shows 
some advanced types of metal work, such as a socketed axe found 
at Chanhu-daro. 

The seals of this period are quite unlike the seals of the Harappa 
period. All we have come from Chanhu-daro, and are 31 in num- 
ber. None is on steatite, as are the Harappa seals, and none bears 
any script. Some are round, with more or less convex faces, made 
of pottery, with incised designs on both faces. Some are flat, with 
flat edges, occasionally grooved for decoration, made of stone or 
faience. Some are handled, round, with one inscribed face and the 
reverse having a roughly made perforated handle ; these are made of 
pottery, faience, stone, and one of metal. Still another type is 
elliptical with slightly rounded faces and longitudinal perforations. 
Only one of this last sort is found, made of glazed paste. The 
designs are of animals, or of lines, dots, trees, crosses, sun (?). 
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Some of the seals seem like Elamite seals of the third millennium, 
a time which would correspond with that suggested as the period 
of the Jhukar culture, that is, the end of the third millennium. 

The remains of the Jhangar culture, latest of the four so far 
identified in the Indus valley of the prehistoric period, are hardly 
indicative of much about the development of civilization. It sur- 
vives for us only in a grey incised pottery, which has reminded 
one or two scholars of other wares, but has not convinced them of 
any connection. There is no architecture, no metal, no skeletal 
material. Who these people were we can hardly guess; they may 
have been some sort of wandering gipsy folk. 

The dreams of Indian archaeologists include not only the finding 
of a bilingual inscription in the Indus valley, to reveal to us the 
linguistic and ethnic connections of the folk using the Harappa 
script, but also the discovery of early civilization in what I may 
here call “ India proper,” that is the region of the Jumna, Ganges, 
Narbudda, the Deccan, and the South, an India which would have 
been comparatively, if not wholly, unaffected by western cultures 
of the third millennium. In recent years efforts have been made in 
this direction. Mr. Vats, for a number of years the excavator at 
Harappa, has found sites in the peninsula of Kathiawar on the 
western coast of India, just below Sind, which yield pottery and 
other remains that are of the Harappa culture.*° Again, the 
Archaeological Survey of India has tried to find sites in the central 
and eastern part of north India that would contribute to our knowl- 
edge. Years ago Dr. Bloch thought that he had identified Vedic 
burial mounds at Lauriya Nandangarh, which is more especially 
noted for its Buddhist associations, and recently excavations have 
been conduced there; but it appears that nothing is to be found 
there that is more than just pre-Mauryan. At Bhita, near Alla- 
habad, antiquity seems indicated, but the sub-surface water stops 
excavation to any very low level. At Kilpauk, in Madras, iron 
age prehistoric material has been found.** In the Deccan, the 
Archaeological Survey of the Hyderabad State is making explora- 


, tions, and has announced preliminary reconnaissance of a half 


dozen sites yielding chalcolithic remains.** We need an opportunity 





20See in Ann. Bibl. of Ind. Arch. for 1935, Leyden, 1937, p. 1; Arch. 
Survey of India, Ann. Report, 1934-35, Delhi, 1937, pp. 34-38. 

21 See in Arch. Survey of India, Ann. Report 1934-35, p. 45, and plate XX. 

22 Cf. Syed Yusuf in Am. Bibl. of Ind. Arch. for 1936, Leyden, 1938, p. 10. 
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to study such material, and it is obvious that we want full publica- 
tion of findings. The mere fact that the material is “ chalcolithic ” 
would not inevitably put it back into the third millennium. We 
have at present too little knowledge of the history of metal indus- 
tries in India to draw any conclusions from a study of that one 
kind of material alone. It is, therefore, not yet proved that the 
Deccan had civilization in the third millennium, although it is 
possible that it did. 

So much of the Indus cultures, especially of the Harappa, is 
unlike anything Mesopotamian or Iranian and yet like later his- 
toric Indian that we are driven to believe in the existence even at 
that time of characteristic Indic culture. Yet it seems improbable 
that characteristic Indic culture should have arisen in the Indus 
valley, where in historic times culture has always had less of the 
Indic quality and less creative strength than in the Ganges-Jumna 
area or in the south. The center of the traditional culture would 
seem to have been five hundred to a thousand miles east of the 
Indus, in which latter area would have been located rather the out- 
post of Indic civilization. This suggestion, I must admit, is only a 
“hunch,” verging on an act of faith, and should at best be regarded 
by a scientist as nothing more than a working hypothesis. But it 
has obvious merit in offering a possible solution of a problem. If 
the Indus civilizations constitute a simultaneous equation having 
three unknown quantities, of which z and y seem to be elements 
from northeastern Iran and central and lower Mesopotamia, with 
Baluchistan thrown in, then the third quantity z would be an ele- 
ment from the east, that is from India proper, where specific items 
of z are known 1500-2000 years later. All this is merely to say that 
we have learned much, very much, from the Indus area about early 
civilization in India, but the beginning and the great body of it are 
still hidden from us somewhere around the corner. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IN EASTERN ASIA 


CarRL WHITING BISHOP 
FREER GALLERY OF ART 


Geographical Position of the Far East 


TO UNDERSTAND the beginnings of civilization in the Far East, 
we must view them in the light of the laws that govern cultural 
progress everywhere. Especially must we consider the region’s 
geographical position and relationship to other lands. As a glance 
at a map, or better still a terrestrial globe, will show, it occupies a 
marginal portion of the Eurasiatic continent taken as a whole. 
That this fact carries with it certain implications, the study of 
culture-building in general abundantly reveals.* 

The sea-routes which link eastern Asia with the rest of the world 
we may ignore; for their development did not occur until long 
after the period of beginnings had passed. There were, however, 
two great land-routes between East and West. Of these, one con- 
nected northeastern India, by way of Burma, with western China; 
while the other—the famous “ corridor of the steppes ”—extended 
eastward from the Carpathian Mountains and the Black Sea region 
right across most of Asia. These natural migration-routes, tra- 
versed in geological times by numerous animal and vegetable forms, 
in the human period by peoples, armies, and culture-traits, have 
always played a part of cardinal importance in the world’s history. 


Homogeneity of the Old World Civilizations 


Let us here call attention to another fact also in this same con- 
nection. This is the striking uniformity in space, time, and general 
character that underlay all the great civilizations of antiquity, 
taken together.® 





1 On the effect of marginal positions on the growth of cultures, see e. g., 
Roland B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures, New York and London, 1928; 
ref. on pages 272 et seq. and passim. 

*Sea-going ships with sails are not mentioned in the Chinese records 
until the 3rd century A. D. 

*The late Dr. Berthold Laufer discussed certain elements of this 
phenomenon in an important paper, “ Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese 
Culture,” Journ. Race Development, Vol. V, 1914/1915, pages 160-174. 
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In the first place, they all arose in one continuous land-area—the 
north temperate zone of the Old World. They did so, moreover, 
almost simultaneously, speaking in terms of man’s long total exist- 
ence; though they appeared at times successively later the farther 
we travel, east or west, from Anterior Asia. Again, they were all 
based on identically the same set of fundamental elements: the 
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knowledge of copper or bronze, town-building, the use of wheeled 
vehicles,* possession of the common domestic animals, the growing 
of certain cereals, especially wheat, and the idea of writing, in one 
form or another. Nowhere else did this group of culture-traits 
occur in similar combination; in most parts of the world, indeed, 
they did not appear at all until introduced in recent historical 
times. 

We may note that the area in question here coincided almost 
exactly with that portion of the earth’s surface known to the 





* Wheeled vehicles seem to have been developed in western Asia not later 
than the 4th millennium before our Era; but they took two thousand years 
or more to reach Egypt—an instance of an exceedingly slow diffusion-rate. 
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ancients, either at first hand or at least by hearsay—the orbis 
terrarum veteribus notus of most classical atlases. 

This uniformity, moreover, goes far back of recorded time. All 
through the north temperate zone of the Old World, but nowhere 
else, do we find the same general stages of culture-development— 
first an Age of Stone, then another of Bronze, and lastly one of 
Iron. In most lands, man passed from the Stone Age directly into 
that of Iron; only in the region just named does a true Bronze Age 
occur.° 

Now this homogeneity in fundamentals must signify something. 
How may we account for it? Not, certainly, as the result of envi- 
ronment alone. For three other temperate areas of continental 
dimensions exist—in Africa south of the equator and in North and 
South America; yet none of these has ever evolved a civilization of 
the kind named. Nor may we lightly dismiss the problem with the 
facile phrase, so often heard in such connections, that “men’s 
minds work in pretty much the same way everywhere.” The reply 
to this assertion is, simply, that it cannot be true; for, if it were, 
then we ought to find similar civilizations springing up in all parts 
of the world, at widely separated times. 


The Stone Age in the Far East 


On the vastly prolonged Palaeolithic Period or Old Stone Age in 
the Far East we need not dwell here; for it has little discernible 
bearing on our subject. 

With the succeeding Neolithic Period or New Stone Age it was 
otherwise. There came into being in Eastern Asia several distinct 
cultures of this general type, some of them traceable even today.° 
The peoples possessing these were already members, in a broad 
sense, of those races that have occupied the region from prehistoric 
times down to the present. 


Contacts with Circumpolar Regions 


The contacts of these Far Eastern Neolithic cultures seem to 





5To this fact, certain indigenous civilizations of Central and South 
America form only apparent exceptions. 

* As regards China especially in this respect, see Dr. Wolfram Eberhard, 
“Early Chinese Cultures and their Development: A new Working- 
Hypothesis,” Smithsonian Annual Report for 1937, pp. 513-530. 
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have been more especially with the northern portions of both the 
Old and the New Worlds. 

A typical implement common to all parts of this vast area is, or 
rather was, a rectangular or semilunar stone knife, usually with 
one or more circular perforations. The use in winter of pit-dwell- 
ings or earth-lodges points the same way. Another culture-trait 
found both in Eastern Asia and in the circumpolar regions of either 
Hemisphere was the sinew-backed or compound bow. Other 
instances of a similar sort might easily be adduced. 


Peasant Types of Prehistoric Cultures 


Wherever climate, soil, and freedom from forest-cover allowed, 
the New Stone Age peoples of the Far East drew their sustenance 
mainly from what they could grow. Their chief source of food 
seems to have been millet (Panicum miliaceum) ; although rice ap- 
peared in Central China before the end of the period. Neither of 
these plants is indigenous to Eastern Asia; hence only as a result 
of culture-diffusion, almost certainly from or through India, could 
they have reached China. Rice spread to that country consider- 
ably after millet,’ and did not appear in the islands off the coast of 
Eastern Asia until later still. 

On all save the youngest Chinese Neolithic sites, the only remains 
of domestic animals are those of the dog and pig. On the later 
sites occur also bones of the sheep and ox. Those of the horse are 
likewise reported on some of them; but whether these belong to 
domestic individuals seems uncertain. <A true wild horse (Hquus 
przvalskii)—not merely an animal descended from escaped do- 
mestic stock—still exists in Mongolia, and may formerly have 
ranged over the northern Chinese plains also. 

These Neolithic planting peoples of the Far East made a coarse 
unglazed pottery, shaped by hand (most often, perhaps, by the 
“ coiling ” process) and decorated with impressions of various kinds 
or with lumps and strips of clay stuck on before firing. Such ware 
seems, indeed, to have survived among the Chinese peasantry until 
far down in the historical period.® 





* Numerous indications, drawn from all parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
have led me to believe millet the first cereal brought under cultivation 
by man. 

® Verbal communication from Mr. T. Y. Ch‘iu, of the Peking Historical 
Museum, confirmed by my own observations in the field. 
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Religion was pretty surely animistic in character. Among the 
planting peoples, at least, there seem to have been orgiastic fertility- 
rites, perhaps accompanied by human sacrifice. In many parts of 
the Far East, maiden sacrifice by drowning or exposure persisted 
even into historical times. Today the worship of goddesses appears 
most commonly in areas like the Eastern Asiatic coast and islands, 
regions marginal to the ancient Chinese civilization proper, and 
latest in being influenced by it. The Japanese Sun Goddess, offi- 
cially claimed as ancestress of the imperial line, is probably the best 
known example. 

Indications exist too of a former matrilineal social organization, 
with “priestesses” (really exorcists or medicine-women) and 
female rulers. Society in the Far East during the New Stone Age 
seems indeed to have borne a decidedly feminine cast. 


The Chinese Painted Pottery Phase 


On various Late Neolithic sites along or near the great trans- 
continental migration-route already mentioned, we find pottery 
much finer than the coarse variety named above. This is the now 
famous Chinese painted ware.® Whether this was ever turned on 
some form of wheel or was entirely shaped by hand is still dis- 
puted; but it bore decoration in simple colors, chiefly red, black, 
and white. Designs, at first geometrical in character, later (in 
northwestern China at least) came to include naturalistic elements. 
With specimens of this latter class occur small but increasing num- 
bers of copper or bronze trinkets,*° perhaps introduced by trade; 
these yield the first faint indications that metal, already long used 
in the Near East, was beginning to be known in Eastern Asia also. 

This Chinese painted pottery seems not to have been accompa- 
nied by any distinct culture of its own. It bears rather the aspect 
of an individual culture-trait, detached from its place of origin. 
Many observers believe it related genetically to similar wares found 
in the West, particularly in South Russia. As to its date, several 
independent investigators ascribe it to the closing centuries of the 
third millennium B.c. Others put it later; but in so doing, they 
hardly allow time for what we know came later. 





® This was first made known to the world in 1922 by Dr. J. G. Andersson, 
then of the Geological Survey of China. 

10 The exact composition of these has, so far as I am aware, never been 
made public, welcome though such information would be. 
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The Chinese Black Pottery Culture 


In northeastern China, not long after the Painted Pottery phase 
of the Late Neolithic Period, we find a culture different and some- 
what higher in type, though retaining many earlier elements. This 
culture, still quite without metal so far as we know™ was charac- 
terized by a smooth black earthenware of fine texture and high 
finish. It had domestic cattle, sheep, and perhaps horses,’* and 
displayed in addition several other features long known in the Near 
East but new in China. Among these was the use of the potter’s 
wheel and the building of small towns encompassed by walls of 
tamped earth (terre pisé). These and other traits foreshadow 
elements in the Chinese Bronze Age destined soon to appear. 


The Chinese Bronze Age 


There follows a “ Dark Age,” of unknown but certainly not long 
duration. Then, quite suddenly, we find ourselves confronted by a 
fairly mature civilization of Bronze Age type. How or where this 
came into being, we can not yet say; but we first find it in the basin 
of the Yellow River during the former half of the second millen- 
nium B. c.** 

A number of traits, all of them previously long known in the 
Near East, now occur for the first time in Eastern Asia also. 
Among these was of course the extensive use of bronze itself for 
the purposes of war, ritual, and luxury (though little if at all for 
domestic tools and implements). Especially notable were the mag- 
nificent sacrificial vessels, used then, as long afterward, in connec- 
tion with the worship of the spirits of deceased ancestors. 

There likewise now appears the growing of wheat, already long 
practised in the Near East (where that plant is native). The area 
ultimately embraced by wheat culture in antiquity coincides almost 
exactly with that in which bronze came to be used. Further, with 
two exceptions (both of them Mediterranean varieties believed to 





11 Metal may, however, have begun to appear in northwestern China, at 
the eastern end of the steppe-corridor; see footnote 10. 

12 See, however, what has already been said in regard to the horse in 
prehistoric Eastern Asia. 

18 On this dating, now generally accepted, see my paper, “ The Chronology 
of Ancient China,” JAOS 52 (1932).232-247; ref. to page 246. 
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have been introduced by European missionaries in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries),** the wheats grown in China are precisely 
those cultivated along the steppe corridor and in the Near East. 
We also now find in China the use of the chariot, drawn, just as 
in the Occident, by two horses yoked—not harnessed—abreast. 
There appears too a new style of architecture, with colonnaded and 
gabled buildings, sometimes of large size; although just as later, 


WHEAT CULTURE 
-iN= 





Map II. 


the pillars were of wood, not stone or burnt brick. We also now 
encounter a system of writing, obviously with a long period of 
development behind it somewhere, and ancestral to the present 
Chinese script. 

The Chinese Bronze Age was thus by no means primitive or 
elementary. It was nevertheless decidedly more archaic in aspect, 
more impoverished in content, than the corresponding civilizations 
of the Occident. Such a state of affairs is however quite normal to 
a marginal area like the Far East. 





14For this information I am indebted to a personal letter, of 4 Jan., 
1934, from Dr. T. H. Shen, of Nanking University. 
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The Shang Dynasty 


With this somewhat belated appearance of a Bronze Age civili- 
zation in China, we reach the beginnings of that country’s historical 
existence. The period is that of the Shang Dynasty—the first 
Chinese ruling house of which actual remains have been identi- 
fied.** The line seems to have begun during the second quarter of 
the second millennium before our era.*® 

The Shang priest-kings, of primitive type, worshipped the spirits 
of their ancestors and also various divinities, of whom the chief 
was Shang Ti, “the Ruler Above.”** In war, they and their fol- 
lowers used spears, dagger-axes,** and helmets of bronze, as well 
as compound bows and two-horsed chariots. As in the early Near 
East, political organization took the form of city-states, of which 
the one ruled by the Shangs themselves claimed allegiance and 
tribute from the rest. Incidentally, society was now, among the 
ruling class at least, organized on a rigidly patrilineal basis. 


Bronze Objects of the Shang Period 


Sites of the Shang period have yielded no bronze swords. Evi- 
dently in China as elsewhere, these weapons appeared only rela- 
tively late in the Bronze Age. We do, however, find in China at 
this time two types of bronze implements of no little significance. 
One is the socketed celt,1® which in the Occident antedates the 
middle of the second millennium B. c. and has been traced there to 





15 According to later Chinese legend, there was one earlier still—the 
Hsia Dynasty; but for the existence of the latter we have as yet no 
archaeological evidence. 

Dr. H. G. Creel has ably discussed the question of the “ Hsia Dynasty” 
on pages 97-131 of his Studies in Harly Chinese Culture, Baltimore, 1937. 
See also my paper cited in footnote 13; ref. to page 243. Dr. Creel’s con- 
clusions and my own, though reached quite independently, are in essential 
harmony. 

16 On this dating see my paper mentioned in footnote 13; ref. to page 242. 

17 The two “ Shangs” in this sentence have quite different meanings, and 
are written in Chinese with distinct characters. 

18 Bronze dagger-axes had been used in the Occident also before the 
invention of bronze swords in that quarter of the globe. 

2°On the distribution of the socketed celt, see C. G. Seligman, “ Bird- 
Chariots and Socketed Celts in Europe and China,” Journ. Royal Anthrop. 
Inst., vol. lii, 1920, pages 153-158; ref. to page 154. 
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still earlier forms. The other is the socketed spearhead, evolved in 
the West before the beginning of the same millennium from an 
earlier tanged type. Both implements, though absent from China 
in their more primitive stages, appear there fully developed during 
the Shang Dynasty. 


The Western Chou Period 


Not long before the close of the second millennium B.c., the 
Shang Dynasty fell before invading peoples from the west headed 
by a group called the Chous.° The chieftain of the latter then 
made himself king of northern China—roughly, the basin of the 
Yellow River. There he set up a feudal organization, primitive in 
type but forming nonetheless a decided advance over the mere 


tribute-collecting system of the Shangs. 


The Chous, too, worshipped their ancestors, and also various 
divinities, of whom Tien, “the Sky,” was supreme.** They seem 
likewise to have introduced into China the seven-day week ** and 
the employment of eunuchs as harem-guards—both traits believed 
to have originated in the Near East. 

At or not long after the Chou conquest (the point is still unde- 
cided) there appeared in northern China the custom of erecting 
grave-mounds over the illustrious dead. This practice had already 
long prevailed in the steppe belt, from southeastern Europe far 
into Central Asia. In that area, just as eventually in China, 
mounds were heaped over tomb-chambers (of wood or stone) richly 
furnished with grave-goods; and further, in both areas the bodies 
thus interred were covered with red pigment, haematite or cinnabar. 


Social Groups in Chou Feudalism 


The Chinese civilization of earlier Chou times was the possession 
mainly of a small ruling class. The masses, on the other hand, 
retained much of the ancient Neolithic culture of their ancestors.”* 





2°On the probable date of the Chou conquest, see my paper cited in 
footnote 13; ref. on page 237. 

21 T‘ien and Shang Ti (the chief god, as we have seen, of the previous 
dynasty) were eventually equated with each other, much as Zeus and 
Jupiter, originally quite distinct, came to be identified. 

22 The Shangs, prior to their overthrow by the Chous, had used a “ week ” 
or day-period of ten days. 

28Qn the survival of Neolithic types of pottery among the Chinese 
peasantry of early historical times, cf. footnote 8. 
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For this we have evidence both in ancient literary notices and in 
the abundance of stone implements and primitive pottery found 
on, or just beneath the surface of, the soil. Further, in line with 
what has already been indicated, while weapons of bronze are 
common on Chinese sites, industrial tools hardly ever occur. 


The Eastern Chou Period 


For some three hundred years (ca. 1050-770 B.c.) the Chou 
capital remained in northwestern China, just at the eastern gate- 
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Map III. 


way of the steppe corridor. The eighth century B.c. however, 
brought a fresh attack from the west, by a people known as the 
Jungs. This forced the ruling dynasty eastward, deeper into north- 
central China. It thus lost its political power; but its sacerdotal 
character kept it in place for some five hundred years longer, until 
the third century before our era. 

In the Near East, by the end of the second millennium B.C., 
bronze had begun to give place to iron. In eastern Asia the Bronze 
Age lasted until considerably later; but it displayed from first to 
last a character backward and undeveloped by comparison with 
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those of the Occident. Whole categories of bronze objects found 
on Western sites (particularly those of the Late Bronze Age) are 
rare or entirely lacking in China. Among such objects are bronze 
pails, sickles, hoe-blades, fishhooks, razors, pins, fibulae, shields, 
trumpets, and many others. 

Of such “ culture-lag,” the part played in ancient China by the 
bronze sword provides an excellent illustration. In the Occident 
that weapon, after undergoing a long and complex evolution from 
very primitive beginnings, had reached a developed form by the 
second millennium B.c. In China, on the other hand, the bronze 
sword does not occur at all until a thousand years later, after the 
Chou conquest.** In the Near East by that time it was already 
being superseded by the sword of iron. 

The rather undeveloped ‘type of bronze sword—in reality 
scarcely more than a dagger—found from Hungary eastward all 
along the steppe-belt was that which eventually appeared in China. 
It was undoubtedly introduced into that country by the nomads— 
possibly the Jung people already mentioned as having attacked the 
Chous in the eighth century B.c. In any case, China lies almost 
at the eastern border of the bronze sword area, and the variety 
found there underwent far less evolution than did those of the 
Occident. 

Another example of culture-diffusion is that afforded by the 
horse-drawn chariot. That engine of pageantry and war originated 
in western Asia, and spread thence both east and west over much 
of the north temperate zone of the Old World. It survived latest 
in marginal areas like China on the one hand and the British Isles 
on the other. 


Domestic Animals and Cultivated Plants in Ancient China 


Certain species of animals and plants had slowly been brought 
under human control in the Near East before the fourth millen- 
nioum B.C. Far later, many of the same forms appeared in China 





*4 On this point see, e. g., Olov Janse, “ Notes sur quelques epées anciennes 
trouvées en Chine,” Bull. Stockholm Mus. Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 2, 
1930, pages 67-134; ref. on page 93. 

At the time when they conquered northern China, the Chous, like the 
somewhat earlier Vedic Aryans when they first occupied northwestern 
India, seem to have had bronze daggers but not swords. In many other 
ways also, the cultures of the two peoples present interesting parallels. 
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also, around the time when the Bronze Age itself began there, 
Whether they did so one by one, at different times, or all together, 
as parts of an integrated culture-complex, we can not yet say. 

Be that as it may, few if any of these animals and plants were 
of native Chinese origin. Thus China has so far yielded no trace 
of a possible wild ancestor for her domestic ox. Again, the Chinese 
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Map IV. 


sheep appears not to be derived from the wild species which still 
occurs in the mountains of the northwest, but from a western wild 
form, the urial (Ovis vignei), also ancestral to certain early Occi- 
dental forms. Nor does the Chinese domestic horse seem to be 
descended from the Mongolian wild form; it must, on the con- 
trary, have been introduced, already domesticated, from some 
western region.”® 





*° The domestication of any wild species is an exceedingly slow process, 
while the horse does not appear in China until quite late. Further, certain 
details of conformation, particularly of the skull, suggest kinship with the 
Western domestic breeds and not with the Mongolian wild horse (EZ. 
prevalskii). That the latter has crossed with it to a slight extent seems 
certain, however. 
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The domestic fowl, not identified on Chinese Neolithic sites but 
known by Shang times, must have come from India; for its wild 
ancestor, the red jungle-fowl (Gallus ferrugineus s. bankiwva), 
accurs in that country but not in China. From India, too, seems 
to have come the basic stock of the domestic water-buffalo.** 

Moreover, not only did the ancient Chinese acquire most of their 
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domestic animals as culture-loans from abroad; but they failed to 
make as full use of them as did, for example, the ancient peoples 
of the Near East. Thus, though a dairy-economy and the use of 
the ox-drawn plow had both long been known in the latter quarter, 
the one trait was never adopted by the Chinese, the other not until 
around the fourth century B.c.*" Again, though the Chinese have 





2¢ The Chinese water-buffalo shows far less modification under domesti- 
cation than do the Indian breeds. It would seem therefore to have received 
a large infusion of the blood of the wild form which we know once occurred 
in China. 

*7 On the latter point, see my paper, “ Origin and Early Diffusion of the 
Traction-Plough,” Antiquity, vol. X, 1936, pages 261-281; ref. to page 278. 
The article has been reprinted in the Smithsonian Annual Report for 1987, 
pages 531-547; ref. on page 545. 
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had sheep from late prehistoric times onward, unlike the peoples of 
the Near East they have never made or used woollen cloth. 

China’s cultivated plants likewise have been derived largely from 
other lands. Millet, rice, and sorghum (kao-liang or “ giant mil- 
let”) came from India, just as did sugarcane and cotton later on, 
Wheat reached China, about the beginning of her belated Bronze 
Age, from the West. Similarly (though of course not until long 
afterward) maize, potatoes, tobacco, and other plants were intro- 
duced from the Americas. Instances of this phenomenon, in regard 
both to plants and to animals, might easily be multiplied. 


The Rise of Nomadism 


By the first half of the first millennium B. ¢., an important cul- 
tural development, the rise of pastoral nomadism, had begun to 
take form in Central Asia. That region, as abundant remains 
show, was once occupied by a sedentary planting population similar 
to that of Neolithic northern China, already mentioned. Appar- 
ently about the time named, however, we find indications of a 
change. How far this was due to growing desiccation we do not 
know definitely,** but its form was determined by the acquisition of 
domestic animals—sheep and cattle—adapted to a pastoral and 
nomadic manner of life. 

The predecessors of the present peoples of Central Asia seem to 
have gone about on foot.?® They knew the horse-drawn chariots of 
their Chinese neighbors, but never adopted them, probably because 
their own cultural level was too low. During the earlier half of the 
first millennium B. c., however, first in western Asia, then a little 
later along the northern borders of China, we find a growing use of 
mounted troops. How this development took place, we cannot say; 
but the analogous one that occurred among the American Plains 
Indians when they acquired the horse from the Spaniards affords 
some illuminating suggestions. 





*8 That some climatic change has occurred seems certain. On the fluctua- 
tions in level of the Caspian Sea cf. Ellsworth Huntington, The Pulse of 
Asia, New York and Boston, 1907, passim. At the opposite end of Asia, 
northern Chinese Neolithic sites have yielded remains of warmth and 
moisture loving animals (notably the water-deer, Hydropotes inermis) 
which could not survive there today. 

*° More than one ancient Chinese text, referring to wars with the northern 
barbarians even as late as the sixth century B.C., says, “ They fight on 
foot, but we in chariots.” 
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Bronze gwes Place to Iron in the Far East 


In the Occident, bronze gave place to iron far earlier than in 
China. In the latter country the change did not begin until about 
the middle of the first millennium B.c., and was not completed 
until shortly before the commencement of the Christian Era. 

Meanwhile the older metal had diffused itself well beyond the 
limits of the ‘ancient Chinese culture-group proper into various 
marginal areas. In these the Bronze Age survived even later than 
in the Yellow River basin itself. Thus, in extreme southern China 
and the adjacent portions of Indo-China iron did not supplant 
bronze (under Chinese influence) until just after the beginning of 
our era. In Korea too we find a belated Bronze Age, introduced 
there from China probably during the Eastern Chou period. From 
the peninsula bronze soon spread to southern and western Japan; 
but before it had had time to reach the east and north of that 
country, iron overtook and supplanted it. These events marked 
the definitive close of the Bronze Age and the commencement of 
that of Iron in the Far East. 


Social and Cultural Developments during the Late Chou Period 


During the latter part of the Chou period Chinese feudalism 
gradually crumbled. Among the causes were the supplanting of 
the old chariotry (the arm par excellence of the feudal nobles) by 
bodies of militarily more efficient horse-bowmen, copied, as the old 
Chinese records expressly state, from the northern nomads, and the 
rise of a money economy which slowly replaced the ownership of 
land and serf labor as the source of wealth and power. There 
emerged in place of the older political system a number of large 
centralized states which waged frequent war on one another and 
paid scant heed to the claims of their nominal suzerains, the Chou 
kings. In this historical process the compelling need for the con- 
solidation of authority over systems of hydraulic engineering—of 
flood-control and irrigation—played an important part. But the 
period, though thus politically unstable, was a most fruitful one in 
the development of Chinese civilization, particularly in the realm 
of thought. 

Founding of the Chinese Empire 


During the third century B. ©. there arose in northwestern China 
a great conqueror and organizer, Shih Huang Ti (to give him his 
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later appellation), king of the aggressive state of Ch’in.*° This 


man of genius subdued the other Chinese states and united them 
into a single centralized and bureaucratic empire, with himself as 
its absolute ruler—the most enduring political achievement ever 
wrought by man.** 

Systems of government closely similar, even in their details, had 
arisen not long before in lands farther to the west—in Persia under 
Darius the Great, in India under Chandragupta Maurya. This 
new principle in state-building appeared in all three countries 
within a period of about three centuries, roughly 500-200 B.o. It 
did so, moreover, at successively later dates as we pass from the 
Near to the Far East. 

With this founding of a centralized empire, the civilization of 
China, which became in time, incidentally, that of all Eastern 
Asia, was fairly launched on its great historical career. 


Summary 


In the foregoing paper we have purposely avoided attempts at 
interpretation, necessarily more or less subjective as these are. We 
have, on the contrary, simply stated ascertained facts, and allowed 
these to speak for themselves. 

As we have seen, civilization appeared earliest in the Near East. 
There, certain animals were domesticated, certain plants brought 
under cultivation; there, too, various basic inventions were made 
and city-life first arose. To accomplish all this required a long 
period, probably of several thousand years. 

In Eastern Asia we found things quite otherwise. Many of the 
above culture traits appeared there too; but they invariably did so 
far later, and, relatively speaking, at an already fairly advanced 
stage of evolution. Nothing has been found to suggest their inde- 
pendent origin there, while in certain instances we found definite 
evidence of their ultimate derivation from the West. These traits 





*°From the name of this state almost certainly came our own for the 
whole of China. Those who dispute this, usually on the ground that the 
latter name occurs (in India) earlier than the founding of the Ch‘in 
empire, forget that the state of Ch‘in had already annexed the eastern ends 
of both the overland routes which link China with the West. 

*1 The Chinese Empire lasted, in substantially the form devised for it by 
its creator, for over two thousand years—221 B.c.—1911 A.D. 
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displayed in the Far East, moreover, just that archaic and frag- 
mentary nature characteristic of marginal areas everywhere. 

Mainly therefore, it would appear, to the stimulus imparted by 
cultural diffusions from the ancient Near East must have been due 
the origin and fundamental type of that civilization which eventu- 
ally took form in Eastern Asia. The case seems, in short, not to 
have been one of separate local invention, but of perfectly normal 
culture-drift, acting steadily, though most often imperceptibly, 
during hundreds, in some cases, even thousands, of years. 
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